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LETTER  OF  SUBMITTAL. 


Department  of  Commebge, 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 

Washingtonf  May  20,  1916. 
Sm:  There  is  submitted  herewith  a  series  of  consular  reports  deal- 
ing with  the  world's  trade  in  paper  and  stationery.  The  original 
reports  have  been  selected  and  edited  by  Commercial  Agent  Orosvenor 
Dawe,  who  also  prepared  the  introduction  and  the  three  appendixes. 
Some  of  the  most  promising  markets  have  been  treated  exhaustively 
on  account  of  the  prominent  place  the  United  States  may  soon  take 
in  the  trade. 

Respectfully, 

E.  E.  Pratt, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 
To  Hon.  William  C.  Redfield, 

Secretary  oj  Commerce. 
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PAPER  AND  STATIONERY  TRADE  OF  THE  WORLD. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  consular  reports  on  the  paper  trade  of  the  world  that  are 
brought  together  in  this  monograph  were  prepared  in  response  to 
tiie  following  circular  of  instruction  issued  by  the  Department  of 
State  on  December  5,  1913: 

To  the  American  eonmUtr  officers. 

Gkntlbmen:  The  Department  has  heen  requested  to  obtain  reports  on  the  market 
in  forekpi  countries  for  paper  of  all  classes,  and  you  will  please  prepare  such  reports 
in  dupucate,  without  transmitting  dispatches,  and  using  the  same  subject  heading 
as  given  on  this  circular.  ^  • 

In  view  of  the  occasional  difficulties  arising  from  attempts  to  reconcile  discrepancies 
in  the  reports  from  the  various  consular  dii^cts  of  a  country,  it  is  also  desired  that 
there  he  made  national  reports  on  the  market  for  paper  of  all  classes.  Each  principal 
consular  officer  is  requested  to  send  a  copy  of  his  report  to  the  officer  specially  desig- 
nated  in  the  accompanying  list,  as  the  one  to  make  the  national  report. 

These  repKirts  should  be  in  a  form  suitable  for  publication  and  should  follow  the 
outline  as  given  below.    Thev  should  not  be  in  the  form  of  replies  to  interrogatories. 

1.  Genend  statement  as  to  the  character  and  source  of  the  paper  supply  with  special 
reference  to  the  possibility  of  selling  American  products.  Cfonsular  officers  having 
jurisdiction  over  a  whole  country  should  cover  that  country  in  their  report. 

2.  Market  requirements:  (a)  Amount  of  each  kind  of  paper  used  m  your  di^ict 
and  kinds  most  in  demand.  Forward  samples  where  convenient.  (6)  Standard  sizte 
of  paper,  and  special  sizes  in  demand,  and  for  what  purposes.  Other  special  reauire- 
ments  as  to  quality,  weight,  finish,  etc.,  peculiar  to  your  district  or  country.  Unless 
some  other  classification  is  followed  in  the  particular  country  or  section  the  following 
may  be  used:  (1)  Writing  paper,  including  bond,  ledger,  and  linen  papers;  (2)  book 
impers,  including  Bible  or  India  paper,  etc.:  (3)  news  paper;  (4)  wrapping,  fiber 
manila,  bogus  manila»  wall,  kraft  paper,  etc.;  (5)  tissue,  blotting,  cover,  cloth-lined, 

Kichment,  wax,  and  carbon  papers;  (6)  boards  of  all  kinds,  such  as  strawboard, 
xboard,  pressboard,  bristol  board,  etc. ;  (7)  all  other  kinds.    (Is  the  paper  in  general 
use  for  social  and  commercial  correspondence  of  high,  medium,  or  low  grade?) 

3.  Home  production:  (a)  Raw  materials  available  for  paper  manufacture,  such  as 
trees,  other  vegetable  fibers,  and  rags  and  other  waste  and  their  relative  cost  to  the 
manufacturer.  (6)  Number  and  output  of  paper  and  pulp  mills  in  vour  district. 
Cost  and  efficiency  of  labor  in  mills.  Source  of  equipment  for  mills,  (c)  Wholesale 
pricee  of  local  and  imported  products,  (d)  Statistics  of  paper  exports,  by  classes  and 
countries. 

4.  Import  trade:  (a)  Statistics  of  imports,  by  classes  and  countries,  and  an  analysis 
of  the  statistics  with  especial  regard  to  the  possibilities  of  promoting  American  trade. 
(Tlus  information  to  be  supplied  by  consular  officers  reporting  for  entire  country, 
and  80  far  as  possible  by  the  several  consular  officers  for  their  respective  districts.) 
(6)  Trend  of  import  trade  in  recent  years  and  cause  of  any  change  in  sources  of  supply. 
{e)  Special  factors  influencing  import  trade,  such  as  shipping  facilities  and  customs 
duties,  (d)  Method  of  quoting  prices  and  terms  usually  ^ntea  to  importers,  (e)  Tariff 
schedules  are  not  desired,  as  these  will  be  compilea  in  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  at  Washington,  but  comment  may  be  made  on  the  influence  of 
costcnns  duties  on  the  import  trade. 

5.  It  is  expected  that  your  reports  will  be  as  complete  as  the  possible  market  for 
American  paper  seems  to  justify,  and  any  points  of  interest  in  the  paper  trade  or 
manufiu^tore  not  covered  by  this  outline  should  be  included,  and  in  districts  where 
the  pai>er  or  pulp  industries  are  of  considerable  importance  a  more  extended  report 
than  18  indicated  Dy  this  iiutruction  is  desired. 
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6  PAPER  AND  STATIONERY  TRADE  OF  THE  WORLD. 

6.  Infonnadon  (confidentia])  for  use  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domeetic  Oouk- 
merce :  (a)  Names  of  persons  and  firms  who  might  become  agents  for  American  exporters 
on  separate  sheets) .  (5)  Names  of  large  users  of  paper  (on  separate  sheets) .  (c)  Names 
of  Grovemment  departments  making  purchases  of  paper  and  methods  and  extent  of 

Surchases  (to  be  supplied  only  by  consular  officers  in  cities  in  which  such  purchasing^ 
epartments  are  located  and  on  separate  sheets). 

PREPARATION   OP  THE   REPORT. 

Responses  to  the  foregoing  instructions  began  to  arrive  at  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  early  in  1914,  although 
some  have  been  received  as  recently  as  May,  1915.  A  large  portion 
of  the  material  from  which  this  volume  isprepared,  however,  was 
written  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Europe,  and  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  reports  are  based  on  normal  conditions  adds  rather  than 
detracts  from  their  value,  as  most  manufacturers  are  interested  in  the 
general  competition  to  be  niet  and  obstacles  to  be  overcome. 

Although  reports  are  included  from  practically  all  parts  of  the 
world,  specially  extended  treatment  has  oeen  given  the  paper  indus- 
try in  certain  coimtries,  notably  Sweden  ana  Norway,  becauSCLjrf 
their  rapidly  growing  importance  as  manufacturers;  dnina,  because 
of  the  immense  potentialities  indicated  relative  to  the  development 
of  a  reading  class  aroused  by  poUtical  changes;  Russia,  because  the 
satisfactory  rise  in  educational  standards  ana  the^ievolution  of  a  mid- 
dle class  mean  an  increased  market  that  the  coimtry  itself  seems 
unable  to  supply  at  present;  the  United  Kingdom,  because  of  its 
dependence  on  other  countries  for  raw  materials;  Germany  and  Aus- 
triarHungarjr,  because  of  the  abnormal  conditions  to  which  their 
Export  trade  is  subjected  at  present;  Ai^entina,  because  of  the  marked 
possibility  of  increased  trade  with  South  America;  and  Spain,  because 
of  the  trade  suggestions  scattered  through  the  report  or  the  consul 
general. 

OULTIVATINQ  NEAR-BY  MAREXTS. 

A  careful  study  of  the  following  table  will  indicate  that  in  general 
a  country  does  oest  by  cultivating  the  territory  near-by.  For  in- 
stance, uermany's  field  of  greatest  export  activity  and  most  impres- 
sive totals  was,  in  1912,  the  continent  of  Europe  and  chiefly  those 
countries  actually  or  nearly  contiguous.  The  only  points  to  which  it 
exported  paper  products  of  a  mimon  dollars  or  over  in  1912,  outside 
the  continent  oi  Europe,  were  Argentina  and  the  United  States. 

A  similar  indication  of  the  influence  of  propinquity  will  be  found  in 
the  exports  from  Austria-Himgary.  The  nearness  of  the  dual  mon- 
archy to  the  Mediterranean  countries  accoimts  for  a  large  proportion 
of  its  export  trade.  Its  trade  with  Germany  is  also  very  great. 
Apart  from  the  territory  indicated  above  Austria  exported  to  no 
country,  except  British  India,  a  total  of  more  than  $250,000  worth 
of  paper  and  paper  products  in  1913. 
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Countries  to  which  exportod. 


Aostria-Hun«U7 

United  glDgaom 

OflriuuiT 

British  mdia 

British  South  Africa. 
Canada 


AnrtiBlia 

New  Zealand. 

Norway 

Sweden... 


Denmark.... 
Netherlands. 

Belghim 

Fiance 


Switierland. 

Spain 

Portugal 

Italy. 


Qieece... 
Bolgaria. 
Seryia... 


Boomanla.. 

Bussia. m.. 

Turkey.*.. 


Dutch  £&st  Indies.. 

Philippines... « 

China. 

Japan 

Braxll 

Uruguay .. 

Arcentina 

Chfle... , 


Peru 

Venezuela 

Ecuador 

Colomhia 

United  SUtes. . . 

Mexico 

Cuba 

Other  countries.. 


Total. 


Exports 

wam 

Qermany 

(1912). 


$1,348,713 
6,351,338 


870,100 

86,860 

130,008 

438,715 

43,656 

386,107 

832,635 

585,440 

2,173.163 

3,044,416 

1,001,700 

1,313,008 

273,407 

143,075 

500,308 

61,074 

64,361 

01,076 

70,810 

434,831 

106,130 

85,163 

135,555 

67,887 

130,423 

715,618 

855,530 

75,430 

1,600,348 

308,536 

85,660 

30,658 

28,055 

46.061 

3,317,177 

118,499 

224,345 

614,415 


Exports 

from 
Austria- 
Huncary 

(loS). 


1210,718 

1,116,861 

365,710 

8,382 

1,834 

33,004 

340 

4,550 

2,871 

4,379 

18,663 

89,470 

16.229 

99,398 

2,676 

219 

719, 

196, 

142,174 

147,747 

120,105 

36,620 

667,927 

504,023 

28,907 


Exports 

from 

United 

Kingdom 

Wis). 


834,562 


195,074 
151,786 
123,049 


62,972 

10,852 

706 


25,657,647 


2,652 

85,407 

5,620 

2,968 

58,437 


5,138,476 


307,105 

1,888,203 

968,213 

1,007,365 

2,712,586 

718,781 

49,638 

67,157 

51,586 

285,683 

456,477 

1,062,137 

56.938 

46,231 

17,188 

36,498 

22,458 

783 

10 

7,844 

64,018 

37,.472 

96.790 

132,855 

2,545 

378.127 

739,708 

106,522 

43,034 

352,571 

136,263 

27,252 

3,119 

1,012 

6,910 

639,458 

10,219 

1,956 

883,982 


13,425,213 


A  similar  test  applied  to  the  exports  of  the  United  States  is  indi- 
cated in  the  table  of  exports  on  page  444.  Our  greatest  market  is 
North  America,  and  om*  best  customer  is  Canada.  Nearness  should 
also  influence  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Central  America, 
the  West  Indies,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  South  America. 

Concurrently  with  the  influence  of  national  nearness,  in  certain 
specified  countries  there  has  also  been  an  influence  of  political  affili- 
ation. This  is  most  definitely  shown  by  the  exports  of  paper  goods 
from  the  United  Eongdom.  Outside  of  the  British  possessions, 
France  alone  appears  to  provide  an  outlet  for  more  than  $1,000,000 
worth  of  paper  goods  exported  bj  the  United  Kingdom,  and  other 
good  customers  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  Japan,  Belgium,  China, 
Netherlands,  and  Argentina. 

A  further  indication  of  the  influence  of  political  affiliation  is  given 
in  the  report  from  Chosen,  which  shows  tnat  Japan  practically  con- 
trols the  market. 
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IMPORTS   OF  PAPER   IK  TO  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

The  table  that  follows  contains  statistics  showing  the  imports  of 

f>aper  into  ^e  United  States  for  the  fiscal  years  1913  and  1914  and 
or  the  first  nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1915,  which  are  the  latest 
statistics  available: 


Artioles. 

Twelve  months  ending  June— 

Nine  months  ending 
March— 

- 

1913 

1914 

1915 

Paper  stock,  cmde  (except  wood 
pulp): 

Rags    (other    than    woolen) 
lbs.  free.. 

All  other  (Including  grasses, 
fibers,  waste,  etc..  used  chief- 
ly for  paper  makine^     free. . 

QuafUUii. 
245, 113,  n7 

Value. 
13,413,165 

3,858,240 

Quantitf. 
180,906,309 

Value. 
t2,5iS2,462 

6,018,745 

Quantitf. 
79,986,963 

Value. 
Sl,265,«34 

2,490,082 

Total 

7,271,405 

8,671,207 

..^.. 

3,763,010 

Paper,  and  manufiactures  of: 
Books,  music,  maps,  engrav- 
ings,    etchings,     photo- 
graphs, and  other  printed 
matter— 
Free 

3,908,223 
2,647,333 

3,  Wn,  t^M 

2,649,396 

2,966,110 

Dutiable 

1,570,133 

Total 

6,555,556 

6,644,265 

a 

4,536,240 

Lithographic  labels  and  prints 
(except  post  cards) . . .  .dut. . 

1,798,283 
1,035,718 
1,238,642 

1,766,371 

933,777 

1,352,143 

1.023.540 

Paper  hankings dut  . 

Photographie dut.. 

382,109 

900,943 

Printing  paper  for  books  and 

newspapers— 
Valued  at  not  above  2Hfree. . 

cents  per  pound .  lbs .  \dut 
Valued  at  above  2^  cents  and 

not   above   4   cents   per 

pound lbs. .  free. . 

234,ei9,6S5 
60,338,886 

4,512,807 
1,168,302 

535,710,929 
a20,430,119 

a  664,240 
6,053,429 

10,365,043 
a  400, 065 

a  20.021 
290,530 

481,781,863 

9,337,470 

Another lbs.. dut  . 

6,338,734 

852,914 

3,690,732 

170,135 

Total  prMting  paper.  lbs. . 

301,297,305 

6,034,023 

562,836,717 

11,075,699 

485,472,505 

9,507,005 

Souvenir  post  cards dut. . 

484,481 
597,334 
741,469 

210,298 

464,058 

620,061 

1,028,500 

a  366, 051 

6  35,416 

3,277,539 

205,288 

Surface-coated lbs  .dut. 

Wrapping lbs. .  dut  . 

An  other  paper  and  paper 
board  valued  at  not  above  4 
cents  per  pound free  . 

5,030,784 

6,925,505 
36,515,554 

3,902,138 
25,363,948 

389,709 
713,771 

62,842 
2,283,958 

J^otha |3J^; 

2,842,841 

Total  paper,  and  manufao- 
turesm. 

21,538,645 

27,563,840 

19,966,014 

Wood  pulp 

16,165,316 

17,023,338 

17,061,771 

a  From  July  1  to  Oct.  3, 1913,  inclusive. 


b  From  Oct  4, 1913,  to  June  30. 1914. 


The  statistics  in  the  next  table  afford  a  dear  idea  of  the  increasing 
importance  of  the  American  imports  of  paper  and  paper-making 
materials: 


Years  ending 
June  30— 

Wood 
pulp. 

Paper 
stock. 

Paper, 

andman- 

uftetores 

of. 

Years  ending 
June  30— 

.Wood 
pulp. 

Paper 
stock. 

Piqper, 

andmaib 

uftetures 

of. 

1902 

C  069, 092 
3,387,770 
3,602,668 
4,500,965 
4,584,042 
6,848,857 
^818,820 

t2, 770, 255 
3,015.084 
2,900,713 
3,796,505 
4,374,464 
5,580,538 
8,675,026 

18,856,340 
9,056,974 
9,848,273 
10,213,496 
12,598,709 
17,179,194 
18,250,751 

1909 

18,029,263 
11,708,014 
13,980,357 
14,218,922 
1^251,853 
17,023,838 

13,638,084 
5,206,877 
5,481,680 
5,918,358 
7,271,405 
8,571,307 

117,259.196 

1903 

1910 

17.636.765 

1904 

1911 

18,686,880 
17.300.349 

1905 

1912 

1906 

1913 

21,588,645 

1907 

1914 

37,508,840 

1900 
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Tlie  bulk  of  the  imports  of  wood  pulp  is  supplied  by  Europe, 
whereas  Canada  supplies  nearly  all  of  the  $11,075;659  worth  of 
|>]inting  paper  purcnased  abroad.  Europe,  however,  suppUes  prac- 
tieally  w  of  the  finer  grades  of  paper  imported.  An  idea  of  how  the 
import  trade  of  the  country  was  divided  between  North  America 
(Canada)  and  Europe  in  1914  may  be  gained  from  the  table  that 
follows: 


Kinds. 


•tock 

Books,  music,  mm,  etc 
T«ithngr84>hic  nbtu,  etc. 

Paper  hMigiagH 

Fhotocrspoic  paper 

SooTfoir  poet  cards 

Sorfaoe-coated  p^Mr.... 

Wraming  paper 

All  other  paper 

Wood  palp 

Printing  paper 


Fnmi 
Europe. 


17,111,560 

0,250,324 

1,750,241 

844,067 

1,351,050 

458,281 

010,574 

700,032 

2,074,500 

11,114,572 

140,800 


From 
North 


$622,847 

281,804 

12,530 

1,700 

177 

1,744 

3,067 

818,063 

440,040 

5,008,700 

10,034,002 


From  all 
countries. 


88,571,207 

0,044,206 

1,700,371 

083,777 

1,352,143 

404,068 

020,001 

1,028,600 

3,070,000 

17,023,338 

11,075,060 


EXPORTS   OF  AMERICAN   PAPER. 


The  exports  of  paper  and  paper  products  for  the  fiscal  years  1913 
and  1914  and  the  first  nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1915  are  shown 
in  the  table  that  follows: 


Articles. 

Twelve  months  ending  June~ 

Nine  months  ending 
March- 

1013 

1914 

1016 

P^jcr  stock:  Rags,  n.  e.  s.,  and 
other  (except  wood  pulp) .  lbs 

Quantitf. 
2B,  021, 038 

Valfu, 
1035,093 

QuantUw. 
40,046,9^ 

Value. 
8740,294 

Quantitv. 
20,458,752 

Value. 
1345,006 

Paper,  and  maDufsctures  of: 
Bags 

430,790 

10,092,719 
553,021 
386,877 

422,075 

9,039,860 
460,450 
606,203 

330,056 

Books,  music,  mm.  engrav- 
ings, etchings,  pbotographs, 
teaa  other  printed  matter... . 

Boxes  and  cartons. 

0,227,235 
297,339 

. 

Carbon  naner 

229,066 

Paper  board,  sirawboard,  etc 
PaiHT  hanirfnrR. 

457,288 

482,830 
310,780 

453,412 
330,194 

190,093 

PtavfiuF  cards. 

149,222 

A    HB^  ■•■B     1. 1^  »■•»  ................ 

Newsprint lbs 

All  other lbs 

100,420,014 
28,033,015 

2,450,520 
1,606,099 

88,900,738 
28,902,184 

2,177,483 
1,012,370 

W,  U(J4,  vRJt 

21,040,115 

2,418,450 
1,091,871 

Total  printing  paper, 
lbs 

120,000,220 

4,067,219 

117,808,922 

3,789,853 

120,724,100 

3,510,321 

Wrapping  paper lbs. . 

Writtiur  naner  and  mv^lopes. . 

14,110,685 

578,711 
1,351,220 
3,620,109 

14,133,007 

532,057 
1,179,229 
3,351,602 

13,354,065 

539,460 
799,002 

All  other 

1,704,298 

Total  paper,  and  man- 
afactnm  of 

21,779,303 

20,003,034 

14,442,149 

Wood  palp lbs.. 

41,476,607 

704,020 

20,901,254 

620,741 

14,963,200 

290,935 
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The  variations  in  the  exports  of  paper  stock  and  wood  pulp  from 
the  United  States  since  1902  have  ranged  from  a  total  of  nearly 
$3,000,000  to  but  little  more  than  $500,000.  The  highest  point  was 
reached  in  1911,  since  when  there  has  been  a  considerable  falling  off, 
as  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Yean  ending  June  30— 


1002 
1903 
1901 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 


Paper 

Wood 

stock. 

pulp. 

S73,18S 

1740,103 

89.710 

445,228 

110,948 

593,474 

147,863 

473,585  I 

211,853 

587,878  ■ 

485,112 

498,552 

733,775 

519,025 

Yean  ending  June  30— 


1900 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 


Paper 
stock. 


1975,502 

1,921,121 

2,597,539 

1,330,077 

(85,098 

740,294 


Wood 
pulp. 


$448,980 
300,057 
371,233 
388,996 
704,020 
529,741 


Prior  to  1910  the  classification  "Printing  paper*'  in  the  official 
United  States  statistics  included  news  print,  out  since  that  year  news 
print  has  been  riven  separately  and  otner  printing  paper  classified  as 
"All  other  kin&  of  printing  paper."  The  exports  of  paper  of  all 
kinds  for  the  13  years  ended  with  1914  are  shown  in  tne  following 
table;  there  has  been  no  decided  increase  in  this  line: 


Years  ending  June  30— 


1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 


Printing 
paper. 


12,921,616 
2,613,117 
2,572,447 
3,059,444 
3,666,798 
3,514,281 
2,140,352 
2,178,333 
2,766,579 


News 
print. 


$2,434,961 
2,5)1,529 
2,450,520 
2,177,483 


AU  other 

printing 

paper. 


$1,254,589 
1,249,330 
1,606,699 
1,612,370 


AU  Other 
paper. 


13,346,046 
3,408,954 
3,630,165 
3,674,175 
4,324,473 
4,659,606 
4,376,593 
3,953,451 
4,441,742 
4,801,576 
4,990,033 
3,520,109 
3,351,689 


The  exports  of  other  paper  products,  such  as  books,  maps,  and 
postal  cards,  are  shown  in  the  next  table.  The  increase  in  the 
exports  of  books,  maps,  engravings,  etc.,  since  1902  has  been  steady 
and  very  satisfactory,  the  sale  abroad  of  writing  paper  and  envelopes 
has  increased  steadily  but  slowly,  and  the  exports  of  paper  hangings 
and  postal  cards  have  done  little  more  than  hold  their  own. 


Years  ending  June  80~ 


1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
19;)9 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 


Books, 
maps,  en- 
gravings, 
etc. 


13,997,977 
4,442,633 
4,347,304 
4,844,160 
5,839,452 
5,813,107 
6,107,053 
6,351,445 
7,088,994 

O,  BOO,9ilo 

8,840,683 

10,092,719 

9,689,860 


imager 
hangings. 


$301,339 
256,243 
243,417 
304,338 
311,318 
297,357 
283,762 
266,735 
297,307 
372,375 
399,121 
482,836 
458,413 


Postal 
cards. 


$210,518 
225,032 
257,807 
184,747 
176,217 
105,851 
221,532 
297,829 
384,931 
819,786 
880,194 


Writing 
paper  and 
envel(^)e8. 


$744,039 

901,700 

887,181 

975,099 

976,579 

1,300,742 

1,088,783 

1,068,709 

1,367,117 

1,300,168 

1,193,433 

1,861,336 

1,179,333 
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A  study  of  the  preceding  tables  will  bring  to  ligbt  the  fact  that 
the  exports  of  paper  and  manufacturee  of  paper  from  the  United 
States  to  the  rest  of  the  world  is  second  only  to  the  exports  of  Ger- 
many, the  figures  shown  elsewhere  indicating  that  Germany  in  1912 
exported  $25,657,647  worth;  the  United  States  in  1914  exported 
$20,663,634  worth.  Of  paper  stock  the  United  States  exported 
$740,294  worth  and  of  wood  pulp  $529,741  worth.  The  United 
Kingdom  during  1913  exported  $13,425,213  worth. 

It  would,  however,  convey  a  wrong  impression  if  this  statement  of 
the  matter  were  left  exactly  as  it  is,  for  our  imports  of  paper  and 
manufactures  of  paper,  of  paper  stock,  and  of  wood  pulp  m  1914 
come  to  the  enormous  total  of  $53,158,385,  divided  as  follows: 
Paper  and  manufactures  of  paper,  $27,563,840;  paper  stock;  $8j571,- 
207;  wood  pulp,  $17,023,338. 

GROWTH  OF  INDOSTEY  IN  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  preparation  of  this  volume  provides  an  opportunity  to  draw 
attention  to  the  marked  development  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
paper  and  wood-pulp  industry,  as  well  as  in  the  printing  and  pub- 
usbing  industry,  m  tne  United  States. 

In  1899  there  were  763  paper  and  wood-pulp  establishments, 
employing  49,646  wage  earners,  with  a  total  production  of  $127,- 
366,000.  In  1904  there  were  761  establishments,  employing  70,051 
wage  earners,  that  produced  $188,715,000  worth  of  goods.  In  1909 
there  were  777  establishments,  81,473  wage  earners,  and  a  pro- 
duction of  $267,657,000  worth  of  goods. 

The  table  that  follows  gives  details  of  the  industry  as  it  existed 
in  1909: 


PtpBT  tod  wood-pulp  indii9ti7. 


.   ,.^Jd  Id  Ibetodiutrj 

Froprtelon  aod  flrm  Dumben 

SalarM  f  mployHa 

Wagacanm  (avence  Dumber) 

PrhnaiT  baraepowti 

C^ltaL.. 

EalaIiuy^v^'.v.'^'//^'//"/^'//.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

W»p8 

HaWr^ 

MtKCUvHWIB 

Vilue  olprDducU 

\tbK  sdited  bj  manubctan  (valua  of  prod' 
uctilesaat  adnitnUla) 


KOJ. 


1,304,306 
",3«,(i(» 

|3m|m3 
lies,  M2, 341 

tii,U3,i«e 
iioz,2it,aa3 


Ml, DOS 

702,810 
7U,0«S 


tllS,  708,334 

fM,eu,3aa 


■  Kot  repoiled  gepuBtslr- 

There  were  23,814  printing  and  publishing  estabUshments  in  1899, 
employing  195,260  wage  earners,  and  producing  $395,186,629  worth 
of  goods.  In  1904  the  total  number  oi  estabhahments  had  increased 
to  27,793,  the  number  of  wage  earners  to  219,087,  and  the  value  of 
production  to  $552,473,353,  while  in  1909  the  number  of  plants  had 
reached  a  total  of  31,445,  the  number  of  employees  to  258,434,  and  the 
Taloe  of  producta  to  $737,876,087. 
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The  statistics  of  the  printing  and  publishing  indostiy,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  census  of  1909,  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Printfaig  and  pabUshing  indostrj. 


NumbflrofestablishnMnts 

Posoiu  engaged  in  thein&astrj. 

Proprietors  and  firm  members 

Salaried  employ  ees 

Wage  earners  (average  number) . . 

Primary  hor8^>ower 

Capital 


31,445 
388,466 

30,424 

99,608 

258,^4 

297,763 

4588,345,706 


Printing  and  publishing  indnrtiy. 


ToCaL 


Salaries. 
Wi 


9619,158,045 
208,086.431 
103,456,251 
164,628,100 
201,774,500 

MisceUaneons 149,297,024 

Value  of  prodocts !  737,876, 0S7 

Value  added  by  manufacture  (value  of  j 
products  less  cost  of  materials) 536,101,497 


LISTS  OF  NAMES. 

According  to  instructions  the  consuls  general  and  consuls  forwarded 
as  part  of  their  reports  various  lists,  mdicating  large  users  of  paper, 
including  news;  wholesale  paper  dealers;  wait-paper  dealers;  paper 
agents;  paper-goods  manufacturers;  paper-supply  houses;  paper- 
box  tnanulacturers,  etc.  These  various  lists  are  available  m  Uie 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  but  are  not  included  in 
this  volume  because  the  different  associations  of  paper  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States  already  have  in  their  possession  various  direc- 
tories, as  follows:  '*Paper  Makers  of  all  Nations,"  published  by  Dean  & 
Son,  in  London,  1912;  'ThiUips'  Paper  Trade  of  the  World"  for  1914, 

Eubl^hed  in  Ix)ndon;  and  ''Lockwood's  Directory  for  1915,"  pub- 
shed  in  New  York  CSty.  In  addition,  various  directories  issuea  by 
the  Bureau  of  Forei^  and  Domestic  Commerce  supply  much  of  the 
information  in  question.    All  lists  are  available  on  request. 

SAMPLES  OF  PAPER. 

Samples  of  the  various  kinds  and  qualities  of  paper  referred  to  in 
the  reports,  are  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce. They  will  be  useful  for  manufacturers  who  wish  to  compete 
along  lines  represented  by  these  samples. 


EXJBOPE. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY* 

TIBNNA. 

Flom  Gonsul  OcncfBl  Charlet  Dtnby. 

The  paper  supply  of  Austria  is  derived  very  largely  from  local  pro- 
duction and  the  industry  is  an  ancient  one,  as  is  shown  by  its  having 
been  regulated  by  law  as  far  back  as  the  year  1754.  The  consumption 
of  paper  assumed  great  proportions  about  1848,  and  from  that  time  on 
tliere  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  nimiber  of  paper  mills  in  the 
country. 

The  export  of  Austrian  paper  dates  from  the  year  1870,  when 
domestic  overproduction  began  to  be  felt.  It  is  at  about  this  date  that 
the  trade  began  to  find  the  supply  of  rags  insufficient  and  commenced 
to  use  plant  fibers.  To  aid  the  industry  an  export  tax  of  9.60  kronen 
($1.92)  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds)  was  put  on  rags  suitable  for  paper 
production,  which  tax  is  one  of  the  two  Austrian  taxes  on  exports. 
So  effective  has  this  tax  been  that  in  the  year  1913  there  was  an  export 
from  Austria-Hungary  of  1,350  tons  of  rags  and  waste  for  paper 
manufacture,  valued  at  about  $70,000,  against  an  import  in  the  same 
year  of  21,000  tons,  valued  at  over  $900,000. 

Aside  from  the  rags  above  referred  to,  Austria-Hungary  has  a     / 
bountiful  supply  of  woods  suitable  for  manufacture  of  paper,  which    ' 
supply  is  kept  imiform  by  a  careful  system  of  forestation.     This    ; 
supply  of  material,  combined  with  cheap  fuel  and  an  unsurpassed 
water  power,  mucn  of  which  is  in  the  forests  themselves,  places 
manufacture  of  pulp  on  the  most  favorable  basis.     The  resources  of  . 
Bohemia,  of  upper  and  lower  Austria,  and  of  Styria  in  this  respect 
areparticularly  remarkable. 

Tne  Austrian  section  of  this  dual  Monarchy  had  a  population  in 
1910  (the  last  census)  of  28,567,898,  comprising  such  classes  of  people 
as  would  be  found  in  the  same  latitude  of  the  United  States,  engaged 
in  a  great  variety  of  industries  and  enjoying  a  high  average  of  pros- 
perity. Paper  in  all  its  varieties  used  lor  business,  social,  and  general 
purposes  does  not  differ  essentially  from  that  used  in  the  United 
States.  The  paper  used  in  social  and  commercial  correspondence  is 
of  a  high  grade,  comparing  favorably  with  the  best  practice  in  other 
advanced  communities,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  there  is  not  in 
Austria  the  same  importance  attached  to  the  use  of  high-^^ade  busi- 
ness paper  that  is  felt  in  the  commercial  circles  of  the  tJmted  States. 
It  is  also  noticeable  tibat  tlie  use  of  an  inferior  grade  of  wall  paper  is 
general  here,  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  such  a  large  part  of  the 
nopulation,  including  the  best  classes,  live  in  rented  apartments, 
it  is  found  that  owners  furnishing  their  residences  are  more  inclined 
tban  landlords  to  indiilge  in  high-grade  wall  paper,  and  amongst  this 
class  would  the  American  high-grade  article  find  its  best  customers. 
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PBODUOTION  OP  AUSTRIAN  MILLS. 

Paper  production  is  from  rags  for  finer  grades  and  from  straw  and 
a  vanety  of  woods  for  the  cheaper  grades.  It  is  estimated  tJiat  80 
per  cent  of  the  output  is  made  of  wood  pulp,  13  per  cent  of  waste 
paper;  4  per  cent  of  rags,  flax,  and  hemp,  and  3  per  cent  of  straw  and 
rush. 

The  latest  compiled  statistics  show  that  there  are  in  Austria  335 
firms  en^ed  in  paper  manufacturing,  usmg  1,337  machines  of  various 
kinds.  The  output  of  the  Austnan  mdustry  m  1912  was:  Paper, 
362,730  tons;  paste,  45,946  tons;  pulp,  244,312  tons;  cellulose,  198,774 
tons;  being  83  per  cent  of  the  output  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy. 

SCALE   OP  WAGES. 

The  scale  of  wages  for  labor  in  the  mills  of  Austria  is  low  as  com- 

Sared  with  American  factories,  ranging  from  30  cents  to  $1.20  per 
ay,  the  average  being  about  60  cents  per  day  for  all  classes  accord- 
ing to  character  of  employment  and  to  locality  of  null,  not  includ- 
ing, however,  the  specialized  work  for  the  finer  product. 

The  mills  are  eqmpped  almost  exclusively  with  Austrian  machinery. 
There  was  an  import  in  1912,  chiefly  of  heavy  machinery,  and  from 
Germany  exclusively,  to  the  value  of  $112,872.  In  the  same  year 
Austrian  paper-manufacturing  machines  were  exported  to  Germany, 
the  Balkans,  and  Russia  to  me  extent  of  about  $43,000. 

EXPOET  TRADE. 

[In  the  place  of  the  statistics  furnished  by  Consul  General  Denby, 
it  is  deemed  best  to  include  the  export  statistics  of  Austria-Hungary 
for  1912,  set  forth  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade  in  a  pampnlet. 
issued  in  November,  1914,  entitled  ''Competition  with  Germany  ana 
Austria-Hungarv  in  Neutral  Markets;  Nimiber  90;  Paper,  raste- 
board,  and  Cardboard."    The  figures  follow.] 
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Pasteboard,  common  J 
weigliing  300  grams 
or  more  per  square 
meter  (1.05  oz.  per 
1.19  sq.  yd.). 

Pressing 
boards, 
slato 
boards, 
glazed 
boards  of 
paste- 
board. 

Fine 
cardboard 
(cartons). 

Another 
cardboard 

(mainly 

tarred 
cardboard 
and  carton 

pierre). 

Packing  paper  weigh- 
ing  30   grams   or 
more    per    square 
meter  (1.05  os.  per 
1.19  sq.  yd. 

Country  to  which 
exported. 

Paste- 
board of 
wood 
pulp. 

Other 
common 

paste- 
board, in- 
cludmg 
rough  rag 
pasteboard 
and  straw- 
board. 

Not  dyed. 

Dyed  in 
the  pulp 
or  tarred 

United  Kingdom 

S23,091 
114,897 

$535 
34,722 

S194 

107 

115,621 
99,908 

117,763 
106,356 

I4,M6 

973          12,70i 

Other  markets: 

Australia 

11,484 
2,627 

6,985 

141,882 

437 

97 

367 

British  India 

24 

243 

34,867 

British  South  Aldca. 

Canada 

New  Zealand 

340 

Sweden  ••..•.«...... 

462 
2,457 

34 

Nethn1an4ff 

5,937 

5,105 

1,240 

50,422 

632 

545,048 

14,915 

8,029 

14,453 

22,483 

15,621 

86,915 

34,260 

48 

291 

343 

72 

583 

9,781 

48 

706 

550 

B^iginm. . 

FrwM*. 

1,508 

4,039 

606 

60,650 

29,782 

15,962 

38,128 

10,097 

48 

111,247 

164.899 

492 

73,435 

127,550 

4,282 

2,725 

875 

340 

56,258 

2,238 

997 

48 

Switsfflland 

1,021 

1,581 

316 

Spftin 

ifcly 

3,917 

681 

8,613 
389 
2,676 
3,601 
7,966 
1,216 
14,282 

6,861 

Greece...... 

13,860 

Bulgaria 

........... 

48 
2,360 
4,501 
4,233 

48 

72 

34 
291 
827 

48 

583 

1,094 

316 

3,893 

Serbia 

1,849 

778 
3,503 

610 

Russia 

Turitey 

66,648 

Egypt 

77,306 

Dutch  East  Indies... 

China 

13,896 

Japan ..... 

1,946 

3,211 

35,038 

973 

3,309 

Brasil 

Argentina. ,,... 

97 

380 

Clme 

Peru 

••••••••*■  • 

United  States 

1,143 

48 

486 

948 

M4>xim.. , 

Cuba 

437 

Total  other  markets 

860,897 

19,508 

4,644           15,807 

40,946 

844,266 

204,359 

Total  to  an  desti- 
nationfl....  ..... 

996,885 

54,766 

9,610 

16,974 

63,743 

950,795 

328,477 

87170'— 1«^ 
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Drawing 

ar^' 
boards, 
copper- 
plate 
printhig 
paper. 

Colored  paper,  also 

lacquered  and 
white  coated  paper. 

Parch- 
ment 
paper. 

Laoe 

paper 

and 

similar 

perforated 

paper. 

WaU 
paper. 

Country  to  which 
exported. 

Plain, 

With 

impressed 

designs. 

marbled. 

or  goffered. 

pjiper. 

plain,  un* 

gumoMd. 

United  Kingdom 

Germany 

$11,679 
41,000 

1900 

6,279 

134 
389 

11,922 
34,308 

18,137 
802 

197 
4,793 

15,490 
80,735 

Other  markets: 

Australia 

2,944 
267 

97 

1,776 

1,459 
1,167 

1,775 
40,075 

British  India 

Canada 

803 

Norway 

24 
316 
218 

840 

Sweden 

24 

Denmark 

1,313 

1,070 

0,018 

4,300 

48 

Netherlands 

121 

Beleium. 

170 
2,554 
1,216 

145 
510 
729 

427 
121 
170 
48 
24 
340 

France 

535 

267 

1,021 

194 

535 

12,677 

48 

389 

4,112 

48 

12,285 

23,699 

121 

74,602 

17,445 

97 

170 

1,411 
121 

Switzerland 

170 

2,408 

Spain 

72 

Portuital 

Italy 

389 

486 
1,386 

145 
2,871 
1,070 
5,742 

437 

72 

948 
267 

535 

4,003 

Greece 

03,091 
07,205 

Bulgaria 

194 
48 
194 
243 
924 
827 

34 

170 

1,340 

170 

291 

48 

Serbia 

413 
559 
632 
364 
218 

1,362 

1,094 

437 

02,820 

Roumftnia . . 

0,830 
705 

Russia 

Turkey 

103,534 

Egypt 

97.810 

Dutch  East  Indies. . . 

1,070 

82,450 

34 

C^i»l*^       1    ...... 

japan . . f 

Brazil 

291 
243 

24 
340 

28,979 

9,687 

880 

A  rpentina 

121 

2,481 

Chfle 

Peru 

48 

Colombia 

207 

United  States 

291 

1,727 

48 

1,046 

1,703 

1,727 

Mexico 

739 

Total  other  markets 

21,815 

151,845 

7,072 

4,785 

5,748 

7,756 

538,490 

Total  to  all  desti- 
nation."?   

74,494 

158,024 

7,485 

41,016 

14,677 

12,645 

034,730 

PAFBB  AND  STATIOKBBY  IKADE  07  THE  WOBLD. 
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Cigarette  papers  in 
sheets. 

C^ypying  • 
paper,ti8sue 
paper  and 
paper  (or 

tn^lrfnv  firt^. 

OUier  paper 

notspeciaUy 

menti(Hied, 

plain. 

Paper  not 

specially 

mentinned, 

Ihied. 

Other  pi^ier 

not 

specially 

Coantxy  to  which 
exported. 

J  lain. 

Ribbed. 

mentknaed. 

with 

impressed 

designs  like 

crape, 

goffered  or 

marbled. 

fldal  flowers, 

in  sheets, 

plain. 

United  Kmgdom 

GfiTTBinT 

1632 
138,476 

175,624 
60,101 

833,189 
360,046 

$14,648 
20,925 

1632 
997 

•437 
4,574 

Other  markets: 

Ao$<T»l<» 

1,338 
4,623 

6,740 
8,638 

802 
4,112 

170 
1,265 

British  Tnrtift 

British  Soutii  Africa. 

35,282 
2,141 

2,676 

729 

837 

72 
583 

610 

380 

1,265 

5,603 

18,991 

Svedoi 

1,280 

Pffnmtrtf .....    . . 

Netherlands 

97 

6,106 

170 

948 
53,531 

343 

B4il|r*nin 

18,346 

1,800 

13,201 

170 

5,839 

36,401 

4,988 

8,806 

788 

291 

32,994 

38,104 

48 

851 

535 

67,106 

3,455 

Tnhrft 

Switzerland 

97 

ftwhi 

121 
64,918 
20,463 
36,255 
10.316 
46,183 
1,459 
158,550 
56,478 
20,974 

827 

l6Uy 

3,284 
2,796 

9,061 
389 

170 
510 

1,703 

486 

11,583 

8,296 

24 
802 
924 

1,678 
131 

Greece 

Bnlearffi 

367 

Serbia 

3,068 

'R^ntnania .......  . 

7,307 

6,106 

53,606 

5,328 

486 

Tiniwie . 

72 

16,060 

6,302 

6,864 

121 

318 

3,360 

Egyut. 

Dntdi  East  Indies.  1 . 

C!Mv^             

729 

48 

Japan 

Bresll .        ...  X     . 

3,966 

1,265 

194 

121 
997 

13,506 
6,034 
9,246 

2,467 

24 

145 

267 

1,143 
316 
243 

Aifffitina.    ....... 

rwi^t 

Pcra...- 

48 

1,240 

754 

Ccdombia 

United  States 

Mf  xiro 

12,482 

3,530 

4,550 
2,406 

340 

Cuba...- 

*"■  i,532' 

Total   other 
markets. 

477,247 

140,340 

05,443 

259,088 

35,589 

8,606 

Total  to  all  desti- 
natiom 

616,355 

276.066 

478,678 

304,661 

37,318 

13,619 
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(The  tonnage  of  various  papers  exported  by  Austria-Hungary  in 
1913,  according  to  the  report  of  Consul  Greneral  Denby,  was  as 
follows:  Packii^  paper,  uncolored,  19,995  tons;  printing  paper,  not 
sized,  13,480;  cigarette  paper  in  sheets,  2,670;  copying,  suk,  and  arti- 
ficial flower  paper,  2^310;  packing  paper,  colored  or  tarred,  5,825; 
wall  paper,  69;  blottmg  paper,  uncolored,  99;  blotting  paper,  fine, 
21;  drawing  paper,  350;  vanegated  colored  paper,  1,623;  parchment 
paper,  147;  photographic  paper,  i;  sensitized  paper,  63;  other  chem- 
ical paper,  64;  la^  and  perforated  paper,  66;  and  writing  paper, 
10,268  tons.) 

IMPORT  TRADE. 

The  imports  of  Austria-Himgary  are  chiefly  of  paper  pulp  from 
Sweden  and  of  chemical,  photographic^  etc.,  paper  from  Germany. 
One  himdred  and  twelve  tons  of  printmg  paper  for  newspaper  use 
were  imported  in  1913,  worth  $11,648,  and  about  the  same  quantity 
in  1912,  about  two-thirds  of  which  came  from  Germany  and  one- 
third  from  Italy. 

The  import  of  wall  paper  was  for  the  larger  part  from  Germany, 
but  with  considerable   quantities  from  France   and   England.     It 
came  in  two  forms,  viz,  sheets,  of  which  351  tons  worth  $118,500,  and  « 
rolls,  of  which  134  tons  worth  $40,000,  were  imported  in  1913,  which 
figures  are  slightly  higher  than  those  of  1912. 

EJsparto  rush  paper  from  England  and  so-called  "Kraft"  strong 
paper  from  Sweden  have  a  large  sale  in  Austria. 

The  import  of  sensitized  paper  exceeded  $912,000  in  1913,  of  which 
two-thirds  came  from  Germany,  from  which  country  also  came  over 
$200,000  worth  of  picture  post  cards  and  over  $632,318  worth  of 
children's  picture  books.  The  imports  of  paper  consist  very  largely 
of  articles  made  of  paper  and  not  of  paper  in  the  usual  commercial 
sense,  and  in  total  exceeded  $17,000,000  worth  in  1913. 

There  woidd  seem  to  be  small  chance  of  the  import  into  Austria 
of  American  paper  on  a  large  scale.  The  sale  of  fancy  grades  of  fine 
note  paper  might  be  pushed  to  advantage,  but  its  omy  chance  of 
success  would  lie  in  tne  presentation  of  superior  quaUty  of  goods, 
tastefully  presented  to  attract  the  purchaser's  eye.  In  fact,  the 
American  product  would  have  to  rely  for  a  market  on  the  high-class 
trade  where  a  fine  article  would  command  a  sale  at  a  higher  price 
than  the  domestic  goods. 

OREDrr  TERMS. 

The  usual  terms  of  sale  of  paper  wholesale  are  in  Vienna:  Delivery 
of  the  goods  at  the  warehouse  of  maker  at  2  per  cent  discoimt  for 
cash,  or  on  four  months  acceptance.  In  Bohemia  the  practice  is 
stated  by  the  consid  at  Prague  to  be  cash  within  30  days  of  the 
invoice  with  3  per  cent  discount,  or  six  months  against  bill  of 
exchange. 

As  seen  above,  the  import  trade  of  Austria-Hungary  is  almost 
entirely  supplied  by  Grermany.  The  shipping  facilities  to  and  from 
these  two  coimtries  afford  every  advantage,  whether  by  rail  or  river. 
The  German  merchants  study  carefully  the  market  and  give  long 
credit. 

The  departments  of  the  Austrian  Government  confine  their  pur- 
ses to  Austrian  products. 
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From  Consul  Charl€e  L.  Hoover. 


Only  the  finest  qualities  of  fashionable  note  paper,  carbon  paper, 
and  blotting  paper  are  imported,  and  even  these  classes  must  compete 
with  similar  articles  produced  in  the  coimtry.  The  newspaper  stock 
is  all  of  domestic  manufactiu'e. 

A  Umited  quantity  of  fine  English  and  German  note  paper  reaches 
this  market.  The  former  comes  from  Vienna,  where  an  E^nglish 
manufacturing  firm  has  a  sales  agency.  The  latter  is  imported 
direct  from  Berlin,  Blotting  paper  is  drawn  to  a  very  lai^e  extent 
from  Switzerland  and  Germany,  and  extra  fine  quaUties  of  drawing 
and  drafting  paper  also  come  from  the  latter  country. 

Of  writing  paper  of  all  grades,  including  envelopes,  around  260.000 
pounds  are  used  annually.  The  quaUty  of  typewriter  paper  usea  by- 
the  majority  of  the  larger  firms  here  is  in  the  form  of  sheets  llj  bj 
17J  inches,  folded  so  as  to  form  two  leaves  llj  by  8^^  inches.  This 
paper  weighs  19.8414  pounds  per  1,000  sheets,  and  costs,  dehvered, 
$0.0914  per  pound.  The  sizes  of  the  sheets  put  out  by  the  different 
manufacturers  vary  a  trifle  from  the  measurements  given  above, 
but  not  suflBciently  to  cause  any  great  difference  in  the  size  of  the 

Eaper.     Single-leaf  sheets  are  also  used  by  some  of  the  commercial 
ouses,  the  measurements  being  about  the  same  as  the  single  leaves 
of  the  doubled  paper. 

There  is  a  great  variety  in  the  sizes  of  paper  used  for  social  corre- 
spondence, 21  different  sizes  having  been  found  in  one  paper  store; 
but  the  average  size  is  about  6.88  by  8.85  inches  for  the  common 
^^es,  the  sheets  being  folded  to  form  two  leaves.  The  finer  quaU- 
ties are  wider,  in  some  cases  as  much  as  2  inches  per  leaf,  but  the 
length  from  top  to  bottom  does  not  vary  so  much.  All  envelopes  are 
rendered  opaque  either  by  a  Uning  oi  tissue  paper  or  by  coloring 
the  paper  forming  the  inside  of  the  envelope. 

Paper  used  for  official  correspondence,  called  ''Eanzlei  Papier," 
is  generally  13.3858  by  16.5354  inches,  folded  to  form  two  leaves 
8  inches  wide. 

The  classifications  ''bond,"  "ledger,"  and  "linen,"  as  applied  to 
writing  papers,  has  not  been  found  in  this  market,  the  terms  used 
being  minister  paper,"  "typewriting  paper,"  "office  paper,"  "linen 
post/'  ''bank  p»ost,"  "commercial  post,"  and  "document  paper," 
for  which  the  corresponding  American  equivalents  are  not  Known. 
Of  these  classes  there  are  579  different  weights  and  qualities  listed, 
and  21  different  colors,  shades,  and  tints  are  offered.  The  paper 
sold  to  the  paper  dealers  by  the  manufacturers  is  usually  in  large 
sheets,  which  are  cut  up  by  the  stationery  packers  and  other  users 
into  sizes  to  meet  their  convenience,  a  variety  of  measurements 
being  available  to  choose  from,  so  that  each  purchaser  may  cut  his 
particular  paper  without  waste. 
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In  addition  to  the  "Kanzlei  Papier"  mentioned  above,  the  sizes 
given  by  one  of  the  largest  Vienna  firms  selling  to  the  trade  here  are 
as  follows: 


Centimeters. 

Inches. 

Centimeters. 

Inches. 

40  by  60 
42  by  52 
42  by  68 

44  by  56 

45  by  57 

46  by  59 

47  by  6) 

48  by  62 
60  by  70 
50  by  80 
52  by  84 
63  by  69 
54  by  76 

15.7480  by  19.6850 
16«5354  by  20.4224 
16.5354  by  26.7716 
17.3228  by  22.0172 
17.7165  by  22.4409 
18.110i  by  23.2183 
18.5039  by  23.6220 
18.8976  by  24.4094 
19.6850  by  27.5590 
19.6850  by  31.4960 
20.4724  by  33.0708 
20.8661  by  27.1953 
21.2598  by  29.9212 

56  by  76 
58  by  84 
60  by  92 
60  by  87 
63  by  96 
68  by  84 
60  by  106 
70  by  100 
76  by  108 
76  by  112 
84  by  116 
96  by  126 

22.0472  by  29.0212 
22.8346  by  33.0706 
23.2183  by  36.1204 
23.6220  by  34.2519 
24.8031  by  37.3015 
26.7716  by  33.0708 
27.1953  by  41.7322 
27.5590  by  39.3700 
29.9212  by  42.5196 
29.9212  by  44.0944 
33.0808  by  45.6692 
37u)015  by  53.6432 

Blotting  papers  are  sold  in  sheets,  measuring,  as  a  rule,  17^  by 
22jf  inches,  although  other  slightly  larger  sizes  may  be  had.  Three 
different  grades  of  most  marks  are  sold,  namely,  light,  medium,  and 
heavy.  Of  the  '*Hiru"  brand  bought  in  Vienna  the  light  weighs 
78.2633  pounds  per  1,000  sheets  and  sells  at  warehouse  in  Vienna 
for  $0.1348  per  poimd.  The  medium  grade  weighs  103.6162  poimds 
per  1,000  sheets  and  is  sold  for  $0.1489  per  poimd.  The  heavy  weighs 
167.5496  poimds  per  1,000  sheets  ana  sells  for  $0.1478  per  poimd. 
One  other  quality  weighing  44.092  pounds  per  1,000  sheets  and  meas- 
uring 18.5039  bv  23.622  inches  is  sold  here.  The  price  is  $0,072  per 
pound,  wholesale. 

No  book  papers  have  been  found  on  the  market  here.    The  only 

f>rinting  done  is  newspaper  work  and  job  printing,  so  that  no  demand 
or  book  paper  exists. 
The  standard  size  of  carbon  is  12f  by  8  inches. 

TOILET   PAPER. 

Toilet  paper  is  sold  in  all  the  paper  stores  of  Carlsbad,  and  the 
market  for  the  same  seems  to  have  been  verv  well  canvassed.  Bun- 
dles of  500  sheets,  both  plain  cut  and  folded  for  containers,  are  sold 
in  two  grades,  retailing  at  24  and  30  hellers,  or  approximatelv  at 
$0,049  and  $0.06,  respectively.  It  is  manufactured  m  many  of  tlie 
small  towns  of  Austria  and  sold  by  jobbers  from  Vienna,  Prague, 
and  other  large  centers.  On  some  brands  the  labels  are  printed  in 
English. 

A  large  part  of  the  paper  is  manufactured  for  the  large  Vienna 
houses.  No  direct  importations  from  other  countries  arc  made  direct 
to  Carlsbad,  and  statistics  can  more  easily  be  given  from  the  large 
importing  centers  of  Austria.  Traveliiijg  salesmen  place  orders  during 
the  dull  season,  representing  the  firms  in  the  cities  mentioned  above. 
It  is  probable  that  the  cities  of  Austria  could  supply  the  entire  demand 
in  this  line. 

Hotels  and  restaurants,  of  which  this  city  is  mostly  composed, 
supply  paper  free  to  patrons,  the  fixtures  being  of  all  varieties,  includ- 
ing thelolded  paper  m  slot  boxes.  Roll  paper  is  sold,  but  in  viewing 
samples  it  is  loimd  to  be  less  popular  than  the  box  variety.  The 
ordinary  square-cut  paper  seems  to  be  most  common.  Many  manu- 
facturers of  medicine,  disinfectants,  etc.,  supply  paper  to  public 
liouses  with  their  advertising  printed  thereon  at  small  cost  to  the 
proprietor. 
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PRAGUB,   BOHBMIA. 

From  Coninl  Frank  DaednMyw. 

There  is  at  this  time  no  paper  of  American  manufacture  sold  here 
except  small  quantities  of  the  finest  and  most. costly  correspondence 
paper  and  carbon  paper.  It  is  not  beUeved  that  in  view  of  the  present 
cost  of  the  raw  materials  and  of  labor  American  papers,  other  than 
the  best  letter  paper,  can  compete  successfully  with  the  paper  varieties 
of  local  manufacture. 

The  demand  for  finer  papers,  made  partiallv  of  rags,  is  steadilv 
increasing,  as  there  is  a  greater  consimiption  of  writing,  commercial, 
blank  book,  check,  and  note  and  bond  papers.  These  finer  papers 
come  here  mostly  from  other  Austro-Hungarian  Provinces.  A  small 
portion  is  imported  from  the  United  States  through  German  commis- 
sion houses,  from  Germany  and  from  Great  Britam. 

No  carbon  paper  is  manufactured  in  this  consular  district.  Inferior 
(qualities  are  produced  in  other  parts  of  Austria.  The  best  comes 
into  the  local  market  through  German  commission  houses  importing 
from  the  United  States. 

Credit  terms  of  sale :  Cash  within  30  days  of  invoice  with  discoimt 
at  3  per  cent  or  6  months  against  bills  of  exchange. 

BISCHENBERG,  BOHEMIA. 

From  Consul  William  J.  Pike. 

Northern  Bohemia  ranks  high  in  the  production  of  all  classes  and 
kinds  of  paper.  So  great  is  the  variety  and  superior  fjrade  of  aU 
classes  that  it  can  m  safely  said  that  very  Httle  foreign  product 
reaches  these  markets. 

The  importance  of  this  industry  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  by  the 
statement  that  the  40  larger  mills  produce  113  different  varieties  of 

Saper,  14  of  which  have  an  annual  production  of  64,000,000  pounds, 
ot  only  is  the  home  market  generally  supplied,  but  large  exports 
go  to  England,  North  and  South  America,  India,  Japan,  Orient,  Asia, 
the  Ball^ns,  Italy,  and  Egypt. 

The  40  concerns  engaged  m  the  manufacture  of  various  kinds  of 
paper  employ  approximately  8,000  people.  The  production  seems 
to  meet  in  every  way  the  demands  oi  the  local  marlcet. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  state  th?  amount  of  paper  imported  into 
the  district,  but,  for  the  reasons  before  mentioned,  it  is  of  compara- 
tively small  consequence  and  the  outlook  for  the  s.ale  of  American 
product  is  not  at  all  promising. 

Of  the  kinds  of  foreign  make  that  reach  these  markets  only  three 
are  of  importance,  viz,  from  Germany,  a  colored  paper  used  for  the 
inside  of  book  covers;  from  England,  a  featherweight  paper  made 
from  esparto  rush,  or  so-called  alfa  cellulose;  from  Sweaen,  kraft 
paper,  which  is  used  to  some  extent  in  the  district  but  of  which  little 
IS  manufactured  here. 

TRIESTE,  COASTIiAND. 

From  Consul  Ralph  C.  Bosser. 

The  paper  consumed  in  this  district  is  chiefly  manufactured  in 
Austria-BLun^ary  and  Germany.  News  or  printing  paper,  wrapping 
paper,  blottmg  paper,  book  paper,  the  cheaper  grades  of  writing 
pi4)ery  and  boards  of  all  kinds  are  chiefly  of  domestic  mamifacture. 
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From  England  is  imported  blotting  paper,  carbon  paper,  and  the 
finer  grades  of  linen  letter  paper.  The  real  parchment  and  wax 
paper  is  imported  from  France  and  Italy,  but  a  good  imitation  thereof 
IS  manufactured  in  Austria.     The  imported  waU  paper  of  the  cheaper 

g-ades  comes  from  Grelrmany  and  the  higher  graaes  from  France  and 
elmum.  The  import  trad.e  in  paper,  however,  is  almost  monopo- 
lized by  the  German  manufacturers,  who  have  built  up  a  very  large 
trade  here  in  the  high  and  medium  grades  of  writing  paper,  drawing 
paper,  carbon  paper,  blotting  paper,  tissue  and  fancy  papers. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  a  prominent  local  dealer,  there  is  oppor- 
tunity for  the  sale  of  American  fine  linen  and  bond  letter  paper, 
carbon  and  copy-book  paper,  blotting  paper,  toilet  paper,  and  wall 

Eaper,  aU  of  the  higher  grades,  and  especially  of  novelties  in  the  paper 
ne,  as  the  latter  make  an  attractive  appearance  in  the  show  windows 
and  advertise  the  merchant's  business. 

Among  large  users  of  paper  in  this  district  are  the  playing-card 
and  cigarette-paper  factories  in  Trieste.  They  do  not  manufacture 
the  paper  out  of  which  their  goods  are  made  or  prepared  for  the  mar- 
ket, but  obtain  the  same  from  domestic  and  foreign  sources  of  supply. 

Letter  paper  of  the  higher  grades  is  chiefly  imported  from  England 
and  Germany,  and  the  retaO  prices  of  same  average  considerably 
higher  than  m  the  United  States.  The  import  duty  alone  wiU  not 
account  for  this  difference  in  price.  A  more  influential  factor  is  the 
fact  that  fine  letter  paper  is  considered  a  luxury  in  Austria,  and  that 
those  who  want  it  can  afford  to  pay  almost  any  price  that  may  be 
demanded.  In  other  words,  because  the  sale  of  nne  letter  paper  is 
confined  chiefly  to  those  who  buv  so-called  luxury  goods,  the  retailers 
demand  a  higner  percentage  oi  profit  on  them  than  on  goods  not 
considered  as  in  the  luxury  class. 

IMPOBT  TBADE. 

The  imports  of  paper,  in  quintals  (1  quintal  =100  kilos  =  220.46 
pounds)  01  all  kinds  into  Trieste  by  sea  in  1913  were  as  follows:  From 
Belgium,  182;  France,  83;  United  Kingdom,  110;  Greece,  76;  Italy, 
10,119;  Netherlands,  156;  other  coimtnes,  154. 

Of  course  the  above  statistics  do  not  include  the  large  quantities 
of  paper  imported  into  the  district  by  railway,  principally  from 
Germany.  In  1912,  for  instance,  there  was  imported  into  Tri.este 
alone  from  Germany  by  rail  14,731  quintals  of  paper,  1,785  quintals 
of  cardboard,  and  4,901  quintals  of  paper  goods.  The  Trieste 
imports  direct  from  the  United  States  in  1912  were  as  follows:  Paper 
of  various  kinds,  774  (quintals;  paper  goods,  155  quintals.  Trieste 
imported  from  Italy,  m  1912,  11,741  quintals  of  paper.  Thus, 
Germany  ranks  first  and  Italy  second  in  paper  imported  here.  The 
paper  imported  from  Italy  is  chiefly  paper  for  makmg  playing  cards, 
packing  paper,  and  blotting  paper.  The  kinds  of  paper  chieflv 
imported  into  Austria  are  wall  paper  from  Germany,  France,  Bel- 
gium, and  Great  Britain;  drawilig  paper  and  parchment  from  Ger- 
many and  Belgium;  lithographic  paper  from  Germany;  cigarette, 
tissue,  and  flower  paper  from  Germany  and  France;  pressed  and  per- 
forated paper  from  Germany;  gilt  and  silvered  paper  from  Germany; 
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cigarette  paper  in  books  from  France;  colored  paper  from  Germany; 
paper  toys  from  Germany;  fancy  paper  ware,  nne  boxes,  and  labels 
iTom.  Grermany,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy;  packing  paper  and 
blotting  paper  from  Germany  and  Italy;  slate  and  polisnmg  paper, 
glazed  board,  and  tar,  stone,  and  common  pasteboard  chiefly  from 
Germany. 

MABKET  SUGGESTIONS. 

The  most  favorable  market  for  American  goods  is  probably  in  such 
lines  as  fine  writing  paper,  especially  bond  and  linen  paper,  wall 
paper,  silk  copy  paper  (Seidenpapier)  tor  letter  books,  carbon  paper, 
toilet  paper,  and  fancy  paper  goods.  Only  high-grade  paper  should 
be  offered,  as  the  low  ana  medium  grades  are  principally  suppUed 
by  the  domestic  manufacturers.  In  competing  with  European  manu- 
facturers American  firms  will  continue  to  remain  at  a  great  disadvan- 
tage until  they  establish  in  Austria  depots  fully  stocked  with  paper 
for  the  prompt  execution  of  orders.  Local  importers  say  that  it 
takes  at  least  40  days  to  have  an  order  delivered  by  an  American 
house;  and  that  in  nigh-grade  papers,  which  are  generally  season 
goods,  the  merchants  prefer  to  lay  m  their  stocks  of  newest  styles  as 
soon  as  possible,  as  otnerwise  they  may  lose  business  to  competitors 
who  have  had  earUer  deUveries  of  novelties  for  the  season  trade. 

** Visiting  the  trade"  is  another  important  factor  in  building  up 
and  maintaining  profitable  business  relations  with  the  wholesale 
paper  dealers  in  this  district.  This  is  especialljr  important  to  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  of  specialties  and  novelties  in  the  paper  line,  the 
sale  of  which  can  only  be  thoroughly  promoted  through  salesmen 
with  samples  calling  regularly  on  the  merchants.  Expert  salesman- 
ship as  well  as  catering  to  special  needs  have  played  an  important 
{>art  in  the  vast  and  stiUgrowmg  business  which  German  paper  manu- 
acturers  have  established  in  this  region.  Still  another  factor  which 
has  greatly  contributed  to  the  extension  of  German  trade  in  Austria, 
is  the  tendency  of  German  paper  factories  to  specialize  in  production, 
so  that  the  capital,  technique,  and  energy  of  the  manufacturers  may 
be  concentrated  upon  one  line  of  goods. 

TTie  results  of  this  specialization  are  the  installation  of  the  most 
modem  and  efficient  machinery,  cheaper  raw  materials,  more  eco- 
nomical processes,  technical  and  operating  improvements,  better 
organization  of  the  business,  large-scale  production,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  originality,  inventiveness,  and  artistic  abihty.  This  industrial 
specialization  has  enabled  the  Germans  practically  to  monopoUze 
certain  special  lines  of  Austrian  trade,  and  low  prices,  attractive 
samples,  and  good  salesmanship  have  enabled  them  to  compete  even 
with  Austrian  manufacturers  in  many  other  lines.  They  have  suc- 
ceeded in  spite  of  high  import  duties  and  heavy  freight  charges  from 
factory  to  dealer.  The  Austrian  industry  has  not  yet  reached  such 
a  high  state  of  speciaUzation,  many  of  the  domestic  firms  manufac- 
turing too  many  different  lines. 

The  usual  terms  upon  which  local  dealers  make  purchases  of  paper 
are  3  per  cent  discount  for  cash  in  30  days,  but  long-estabhshed, 
reputaole  firms  can  obtain  four  months  credit. 
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BUDAPBST,  HUKOART. 

From  Consul  General  William  Coffin. 


The  paper  industry  and  the  paper  market  in  Hungary  are  effectu- 
ally controlled  at  the  present  time  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  paper 
cartel  or  trust.    As  will  be  seen  by  statistics  quoted  in  tms  report  the 
importation  of  paper  into  Hungary,  with  the  exception  of  its  purchases 
in  Austria,  is  relatively  small.     The  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  Hungary, 
of  which  there  are  some  35  worth  mentioning,  produce  now  about 
$8,000,000  worth  of  material  per  annum.     There  is  an  importation 
of  nearly  $5,000,000  of  manufactured  paper,  and  nearly  $1,000,000 
of  paper  stock,  consisting  principally  oi  pulp  in  sheets  and  chemical 
wood  pulp.    Of  this  importation,  both  witn  respect  to  paper  stock 
and  manufactured  paper,  about  95  per  cent  comes  in,  duty  tree,  from 
Austria.    The  pulp  industry  in  Hungary  is  important,  and  there  isf 
a  considerable  export  of  this  material,  chiefly  to  Austria.     Chemical  \ 
wood  pulp  forms  the  largest  part  of  the  export  and  goes  to  nearly  ( 
all  the  coimtries  of  Europe. 

The  following  table  will  give  an  idea  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  export 
and  import  trade,  as  they  cover  the  years  1908,  1910,  and  1912,  and 
show  the  quantities  of  material  for  paper  making  and  paper  imported 
and  exported  in  those  years: 


Articles. 


Uechanlcal  wood  pulp 

Straw  and  similar  paper  stock, 
Cellulose  or  chemical  wood 

pulp 

Paper  In  sheets,  all  kinds 

Wrapping  paper 

Newspaper 

Fine    printing    and    writing 

paper •. 

Paper  bags 

Stationery   In   boxes,   finest 

grades 

Stationery  in  boxes,  cheaper 

grades 

Cigarette  paper 


Imports. 


1908 


Pound*. 
2,496,710 


7,839,337 
28.079.329 
33,609,920 
42,804,734 

18,955,502 
1,499,128 

2,267,872 

2.112,448 
1,700,188 


1910 


Pounds. 
3,088,424 


6,489,240 
36,131,844 
37,985,609 
51,491,070 

26,404.615 
1,352,743 

2,671,755 

2,839,744 
1,758,169 


1912 


Pound*. 
1,543.220 
22,707 

8,694,722 
42,048,115 
38,506,153 
65, 105, 145 

29,331,752 
1,732,505 

2,939,393 

2,922,638 
1,880,083 


Exports. 


1908 


Pound*. 
176,368 
6,032,227 

88,713,752 
4,817,933 

14,048,152 
1,410,944 

2,126,998 
733.470 

218,917 

182,320 
243,608 


1910 


Pound*. 
176,368 
5,050,116 

80,927,118 
7,600,138 

21,377,786 
2,878,767 

2,282,863 
982,370 

246,474 

127,546 
793,436 


1912 


Poundf.      I 
247,356    * 
5,410,750 

90,412,680 
5,733,944 

26,447,263 
1,930,648 

2,924,181 
1,128,755 

202,382 

165,565 
1,073,199 


The  first  paper  made  from  straw  was  manufactured  in  Hungary  in 
1760,  or  four  years  later  than  its  manufacture  began  in  Germany. 
Prior  to  this  date  the  only  paper  manufactured  in  Hungary  was  maae 
from  flax  and  hemp,  and  the  industry  may  be  said  to  have  begun  only 
in  1760.  About  tnis  time  esparto  grass,  imported  from  Spain  and 
North  Africa,  began  to  be  used  in  the  place  of  ordinary  straw,  for  at 
this  time  the  process  of  whitening  was  not  known  and  paper  made  of 
straw  was  not  satisfactory  for  afi  purposes  on  account  of  its  yellow 
color.  Gottfried  Keller,  a  German,  discovered  a  process  in  1845  by 
which  cellulose  could  be  manufactured  from  the  wood  of  certain 
trees.    A  few  years  subsequent  to  this  the  manufacture  of  cellulose 
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in  Hungary  began  and  has  since  developed  into  one  of  the  important 
industnes  of  the  country.  Manila,  hemp,  jute,  sorghum  mccmratum, 
cane,  bamboo,  potato  peelings,  and  many  other  materials  have  been 
used  in  Hungary  from  time  to  time  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
Supplementary  materials  Uke  kaoUn,  talcum,  china  clay,  plaster  of 
Pans,  rubber,  glue,  etc.,  are  used  more  or  less. 

In  Hungary  the  test  which  is  principally  employed  in  determining 
the  value  of  p^per  is  one  which  establisnes  the  amount  of  lignin  which 
it  contains.  There  are  several  methods  used  in  Hungary  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  lignin  in  anv  given  paper,  but  the  ones  in  use  to 
the  ^eatest  extent  are  the  pmoroglucm  and  the  anihne  sulphite 
solutions.  In  the  Royal  Hungarian  Technicological  Industrial 
Museum  at  Budapest  there  is  a  department  devoted  to  the  inspection 
and  analysis  of  paper  and  paper  materials  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  Alexander  Kejto. 

PRODUCTIOlSr   OF  HUNO ASIAN  MILLS. 

The  paper  industry  in  Hungary  has  been  growing  appreciably  of 
late  years.  In  1904  the  paid-in  capital  stock  of  the  mills  was 
$2,588,250,  with  factory  equipment  and  real  estate  valued  at 
$2,346,680.  In  1912  the  capital  mvested  had  increased  to  $5,595,289, 
with  real  estate  valued  at  $3,729,719  and  factory  equipment  at 
$5,894,105.  The  largest  companv  in  Himgary  is  called  ^Az  Els6 
Magyar  Ipar  Re3zv6nytarsas&g'*  (The  First  Hungarian  Paper  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Ltd.).  It  operates  several  mills  and  holds  a  controlling 
interest  m  the  stock  of  several  smaller  concerns.  Its  paid-in  capital 
is  about  $800,000. 

In  1913,  due  chiefly  to  the  effects  of  the  Balkan  wars,  this  company 
paid  no  dividend.  Its  statement  shows  net  earnings  for  1913  of 
$39,670.  of  which  $26,390  was  appUed  to  the  reserve  fund  and  the 
remainder  carried  over  as  a  cash  balance.  This  showing  is  largelv 
due  to  the  company  having  taken  up  an  issue  of  stock  of  the  Smith  & 
Meynier  mills^  amounting  to  about  $63,000,  and  issued  to  cover  a 
heavy  deficit  in  1912,  caused  by  the  imfavorable  business  conditions 
resulting  from  the  war. 

The  market  which  can  be  created  for  American  paper  in  Hungary 
will  depend  entirely  on  the  price  at  which  it  can  oe  dehvered  here. 
One  condition,  however,  has  been  noted  in  the  canvass  of  the  trade 
here.  Hungarian  newspapers  and  wholesale  paper  merchants  would 
be  very  glaa  to  purchase  suppUes  outside  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
paper  trust.  They  have  invariably  stated  that  if  American  white 
paper  for  newspapers  can  be  sold  here  at  eaual  prices  with  the  Aus- 
trian product,  they  would  be  only  too  glad  to  send  their  orders  to 
America.  This  item  (news  paper)  is  the  most  important  feature  of 
the  paper  trade.  Attention  is  called  to  statistics  below.  There 
ought  to  be  a  market  in  Hungary  for  the  sale  of  the  finer  qualities  of 
stationery  for  social  correspondence,  although  this  consumption  is 
comparatively  small.  American  paper  exporters  will  find  Hungarian 
merchants  disposed  to  give  their  oners  attentive  and  friendly  con- 
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sideration.  If  they  can  land  paper  in  Hungary  at  competitive  prices 
for  the  same  qualities,  there  is  no  question  but  that  they  will  be  able 
to  make  a  considerable  market. 

Due  to  the  system  of  f orestation  which  exists  in  Himgary,  there  are 
at  present  large  tracts  of  land  containing  trees  suitable  tor  wood  pulp, 
ana  there  is  Uttle  prospect  that  under  this  system  the  sources  of  supply 
for  wood  pulp  will  not  continue  to  be  sufficient  for  the  demand.  The 
pulp  mills  not  only  supply  the  Hungarian  factories  but  export  a 
considerable  quantity  of  cnemical  woodpulp.  A  part  of  this  chemical 
wood  pulp  is  sent  to  the  United  States,  the  declared  value  of  the  ship- 
ments for  I9I2  and  1913  being,  respectively,  $43,697  and  $33,451. 
Straw  is  to  be  had  at  all  places  in  Hungary.  Esparto  grass  is  imported 
from  North  Africa.  All  the  rags  available  in  Hungary  are  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  finer  grades  of  paper,  the  exportation  of  rags 
being,  in  the  interest  of  the  Hungarian  paper  inaustry,  forbidden 
by  law.  There  is  a  definite  import  of  rags  into  Hungary.  Kaolin, 
which  is  used  by  the  factories  to  eliminlEite  the  wood  in  the  manu- 
facture of  chemical  wood  pulp,  is  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  Hun- 
gary, and  the  mills  which  require  this  clay  are  usually  located  in  a 
district  in  which  there  Is  an  abundant  supply.  The  hulls  of  rice  from 
the  rice  mills  of  Hungary  are  used  in  the  "manufacture  of  cigarette 
papers. 

The  prices,  per  ton,  of  the  principal  raw  materials  are  as  follows: 

Meofaanioal  wood  pulp,  131.29  to  $33.10;  cellulose,  diemlcal  wood  pulp,  140.54  to  $42.36;  rags,  $110.48; 
esparto  grass,  $55.24;  rloe  hulls,  $55.24  to  $62.58. 

The  wholesale  prices  of  some  of  the  principal  papers  are  as  follows; 


Kinds. 


Newspaper,  roll  printing  paper. . . 
Newspaper,  roll  printing  paper, 

"satlnlert" 

Kanxlel  paper,  containing  wood 

stuff 

Kanslel  paper,  free  from  wood 

stuff 

Linen  paper 

Wrapping  paper 

Parchment  paper 

Box  board,  press  board,  brlstol 

board,  pasteboard,  etc 

Drawing  paper 

Writing    paper    and    envelopes, 

cheap  grade 


Price  per 
pound. 


$0.0249 

$0.0267-  .0276 

.0331 

.0461 
.0733 
.025*-  .0313 
.0733-  .129 

.0138-    .0176 
.136 

.09    -    .10 


Kinds. 


Writing  paper  and  envelopes, 
better  grade,  domestic  manulac- 
ture , 

Writing  paper  and  envelopes, 
imported,  nne  qualities,  In  fancy 
boxes 

Printing  paper,  fine  quality,  for 
illustrations 

Blotting  paper,  domestic , 

Blottine  paper,  imported 

Bristol  Doard,  white , 

Cardboard,  white  and  colored, 
domestic , 

Cardboard,  white  and  colored, 
imported 


Price  per 
pound. 


$0,186 


$0.55    - 

1.38 

.072- 
.072- 
.136- 
.136  - 

.09 
.09 
.277 
.186 

.063- 

.09 

.109  - 

.277 

SCALE   OP   WAGES. 


In  the  Hungarian  pulp  and  paper  mills  both  men  and  women  are 
employed — men  for  machine  work  and  women  for  sorting  and 
counting.  Ordinary  workmen  receive  3  crowns  ($0.61)  a  day, 
while  women  receive  2  crowns  ($0.41)  per  day.  The  skilled  workmen 
receive  from  5  to  6  crowns  ($1.02  to  $1.22)  per  day. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  all  machinery  in  use  m  the  Hungarian  miUs  is 
of  German  manufacture. 
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EXPORT  TRADE. 


The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  of  exjwrt  of  paper  stock 
and  paper,  by  dasses  and  countries,  for  the  year  1912: 


Articles  and  countries. 


\ 


PAPER  STOCK. 

Mecbenical  wood  pulf : 

Austria. .T 

Roumanla. 

Total 

Chemical  wood  pulp,  cel- 
ioloae: 

Ausbia. 

Oennany 

Switzerland 

Italy 

France 

Spain 

Bell^um 

Great  Britain 

Roumania. 

Straits  Settlements . . . . 

Japan 

United  States 

BrwU 

Uruguay 

\     Total 

Straw,  esparto,  etc.: 

Austna. 

Russia. 

Roumania. 

\     Total 

Pulp  and  other  materials, 
in  sheets: 

Austria. 

Bosnia-Herzegovina. .. 

Switzerland 

Italy 

Russia. 

Roumania. 

Serbia 

Bulgaria. 

Montenegro , 

European  Turkey 

Egypt 

N      Total 

^         Summarif. 

Austria. , 

.\n  other , 

Total 

PAPER. 

Wrapping  paper,  heavier 
than  30  grams  per  square 
meter,  white  and  col- 
ored: 

Austria 

BosniarHerz^ovina. . . 

Gomany 

Italy 

Great  Britahi 

Roumania. 

Serbia 

Bulgaria. 

Montenegro 

Greece. 

British  Mediterranean 


Pounds. 


100,760 
198,000 


298,760 


48,756,530 

8,202,360 

22,000 

11,965,800 

2,571,140 

66,000 

154,440 

17,537,080 

254,000 

3,903,000 

2,484,020 

3,626,700 

55,220 

66,660 


99,768,840 


5.148,000 

198,440 

53,020 


5,399,460 


4,293,200 

579,700 

230 

220 

32,560 

288,640 

365,420 

75,680 

440 

320,320 

220 


5.956,630 


58,296,480 
53,121,200 


111,417,680 


21,942,680 

517,440 

23,320 

220 

495,6(i0 

55,660 

264,440 

425,700 

1,320 

40,040 

4,400 


Vahiein 
U.S. 
gokL 


$1,186 
2,329 


3,515 


800,787 

126,393 

330 

184,388 

39,620 

1,017 

2,380 

270,238 

4,068 

61,530 

38,278 

55,886 

851 

1,027 


1.586,802 


135,381 
5,219 
1,394 


141,994 


73.553 

8,129 

16 

3 

2,327 

4,881 

5,109 

1,294 

7 

4,456 

14 


99,789 


1,010,907 
821,193 


1,832,100 


687,781 

14.085 

678 

6 

14,407 

1,592 

7,564 

12,177 

38 

1,145 

196 


Articles  and  countries. 
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Wrapping  paper,  etc.— 
Continued. 

European  Turkey 

Asiatic  Turkey 

Straits  Settlements ... 

Chhia. 

Japan 

Egypt 

Morocco 

British  African  posses- 
sions  , 

United  States 

Brazil 

Australia 

Total 

Blotting  paper: 

Austria 

Bosnia-Herzegovina. . . 

Roumania. 

Serbia 

Bulgaria. 

Greece , 

European  Turkey 

Egypt 

Total 

Drawing  paper,  copper- 
engraving  paper,  and 
colored  paper  sheets: 

Austria 

Bosnia-Herzegovina. . . 

Bulgaria , 

Greece 

European  Turkey . . . . , 

Asiatic  Turkey , 

Egypt 

Total 

Tracing  paper: 

Austria. 

Germany 

Switzerland 

Italy 

Roumania. 

Serbia 

European  Turkey 

Total 

Cotored  paper  with  de- 
signs (figured  paper), 
card  paper,  packing  pa- 
per with  colored  figures, 
and  transfer  picture  par 
per: 

Austria 

Bosnia-Herzegovina. . . 

Bulgaria. 

Total 

Other  colored  paper  with 
figures,  packing  paper 
with  colored  figures,  and 
pressed  drawing  paper: 

Total,  1910 

Total,  1909 

Total,  1908 


Pounds. 


467,820 
489.060 

64,240 
511.280 

21,560 
511,060 
319,660 

440 

660 

21,340 

7,260 


26, 175. 160 


6,380 

880 
3,740 

440 
9,460 

440 
1,540 

440 


23,320 


4,400 

220 

16,720 

220 

1,100 
220 

2,200 


25,060 


38,720 

6,160 

5,060 

220 

11,660 

10,340 

660 


72,820 


3,300 
880 
220 


4,400 


440 

440 

1,540 


Vahiein 
U.S. 
gold. 


$15,208 

13,980 

1,837 

14,625 

617 

14,619 

9,144 

U 

19 

610 

206 


760,488 


866 

50 
276 

32 
606 

32 
114 

33 


1,600 


430 

22 

1,635 

22 

107 
22 

215 


2,453 


2,573 

568 

467 

20 

1,076 

964 

61 


5,719 


244 

66 
16 


325 


41 

41 

142 


28 
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ArtidcB  and  oountrta. 


PAPKB— <»ntiniied. 

Parchment  fMpet  and 
pardiroent  packing  pa- 
per. 

Aoitiia. 

BomJft-HenegOTina. , , 

Russia. 

Roumanfau 

Bulgaria. 

European  Turkey 


Total. 


Paper  for  photographinf; 
purpoaes,    sensitive    to 

Austria. 

Bosnia-Herzegovina. . . 

Switzerland 

Italy 

Russia 

Ronmania. 

Bulgaria. 


Total. 


Other  chemically  prepared 

Eaper,   reacting   indigo 
lueing,  straining  paper, 
and  fly  and  insect  paper: 

Austria 

Bosnia-Herzegovina. . . 

Oermany 

flwitserland 

Italy 

France 

Netherlands 

Great  BriUin 

Russia 

Roumania 

Serbia 

Bulgaria 

European  Turkey 

Asiatic  Turkey 

Straits  Settlements 

Australia 


Total. 


Odd,  silver,  and  lace  paper: 

Austria 

Bosnia-Herzegovina. . . 

Roumania 

Serbia 

European  Turkey 


Total. 


Wall  paper: 
Austria. . . 
Germany. 


Total. 


Newspaper,   roll   printing 
paper,  rough  and  glazed: 

Austria 

Bosnia-Herzegovina. . 

Roumania 

Serbia 

Bulgaria 


Monteneno 

Britfadi  fledltenranean 
possessions .......... 

European  Turkey 

Aslatlo  Turkey 


Pounds. 


8,360 
880 
440 

2.200 
440 
440 


12,760 


5,500 
6fiO 

1.320 
440 
440 
880 
220 


9,400 


20,240 

660 

16,280 

440 

3,740 

4,400 

1,100 

3,520 

1,980 

6,380 

2,640 

2,860 

880 

220 

440 

880 


66,660 


1,540 
1,540 
1,100 
1,540 
220 


5,940 


1,100 
440 


1,540 


971,080 
221,540 
3,080 
106,920 
360,820 
27,720 

15,400 
53,900 
20,020 


Valoain 
U.S. 
gold. 


96M 

73 

37 

183 

37 

37 


1,061 


5,075 
609 

1,218 
406 
406 
812 
203 


8,729 


2,801 

140 

3,455 

93 

518 

609 

233 

747 

420 

883 

560 

462 

142 

47 

71 

142 


11,323 


156 
156 
112 
156 
•22 


002 


152 
61 


213 


26,881 

6,541 

88 

3,058 

10,579 

793 

441 

1,492 
573 


Artldes  and  ooon  tries. 


PAFXB— continued. 


Ne 


wmew 
China 
Biazfl 


Dcr,  etc— Contd. 


Total. 


Printing  paper  (fine  qual- 
ity, fizzed),  writing  par 
per,  and  paper  (or  music 
printing: 

Austria 

Bosnia-Herzegovina. . . 

Germany 

Italv 

Great  Britain. 

Roumania 

Serbia 

Bulgaria 

Montenegro 

Greece 

Euronean  Turkey 

Asiatic  Turkey 

Straits  ^Settlements 

Dutch  East  Indies 

China 

Egypt 

Tripoli 

Morocco 

Brar.Il 


Total. 


Cigarette  papers: 

Austria 

Germany 

Belgium 

Netherlands 

Denmark 

Roumania 

Bulgaria 

Greece 

British  Mediterranean 

possessions 

European  Turkey 

Asiatic  Turkey 

China :, 

Egypt. 

Argentina 


Total. 


Wrapping  paper  not  more 
than  30  grams  per  square 
meter,  silk  paper,  and 
IM'essed  drawing  paper: 

Austria 

Bosnia-Herz^ovina. . . 

Germany 

France 

Roumania 

Bulgaria 

Greece 

European  Turkey 


Total. 


Paper  and  paper  sheets, 
Imen  lined:  Austria 

Summarf. 


Austria.. 
AU  other. 


Total. 


Pounds. 


146,740 
4,400 


1,940,620 


884,400 

281,820 

1,320 

220 

33,660 

41,140 

53,020 

669,680 

80,080 

48,180 

95,040 

306,240 

115,940 

4,620 

1,540 

84,480 

3,520 

1,760 

224,180 


2,930,840 


38,280 

82,720 

3,520 

880 

440 

53,240 

11,220 

193,820 

6,380 

13.200 

3,740 

1,320 

22,660 

440 


431,860 


198,000 

37,620 

7,040 

220 

16,000 

660 

1,540 

660 


261,800 


1,540 


24,125,420 
7,866,267 


31,981,677 


Valnein 
U.S. 
gold. 


$4,082 
122 

54,639 


43,251 

13,782 

65 

11 

2,112 

2,012 

2,503 

82,750 

3,916 

2,356 

4,648 

14,977 

5,670 

226 

75 

4,131 

172 

86 

18,617 


151,450 


6,358 

13,739 

585 

146 

78 

8»843 

1,864 

32,192 

1,060 

2,192 

621 

219 

3,764 

73 


71,729 


18,620 

2,560 

481 

15 

1,097 

45 

105 

45 

17,877 


185 


740,466 
347,918 


1,088,385 


*  There  were  no  exports  In  1912  of  this  class  of  p^>er  "not  sensitive  to  light." 
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It  will  be  noted  from  the  foregoing  table  that  the  e^^rt  of  paper 
stock  is  valued  at  more  than  the  exports  of  paper.  The  principal 
item  is  cheniical  wood  pulp,  which,  exclusive  of  Austria's  purcha^, 
goes  in  considerable  ijuantities  to  Germany,  Italy,  and  Great  Britain, 
and  in  smaller  quantities  to  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Japan. 

The  exports  of  paper  show  a  steiwly  growth  from  $675,106  in  1908 
to  SI, 089 ,365  in  1912.  The  Austrian  market  is  the  most  important. 
Deducting  exports  to  Austria,  Hungary  exported  paper  to  the  value 
of  $348,899  in  1912,  of  which  $222,532  went  to  Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
the  Balkan  States,  and  Turkejr.  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  were  her  best 
customers,  purchasing,  respectively,  $60,466  and  $51,484. 

Import  statistics  show  that  about  95  per  cent  of  Himgary's  import 
of  paper  and  paper  stock  comes  from  Austria  and  a  verv  large  per- 
centage of  it  IS  of  Austrian  manufacture.  There  is  no  d.oubt  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  transit  trade,  but  its  volume  is  not  important. 

Gennany  sells  more  paper  in  Hungary  than  any  country  other  than 
Austria.  In  1912  her  exports  to  Hungary  were  valued  at  $249,951. 
Outside  of  Germany  and  Austria  imports  of  paper  were  valued  at 
$26,184.  Hungarian  statistics  credit  the  United  States  with  $2,442 
of  this  amount. 

The  laigest  item  in  the  imports  from  Germany  is  sensitized  photo- 
graphic paper.  WaU  paper  is  her  next  most  important  line,  followed 
By  wrapping  paper  m  various  weights,  includmg  colored  wrapping 
paper  prmteid  in  designs  and  used  in  retail  stores  for  wrapping  up 
small  parcels. 

The  largest  item  of  Hungarian  imports  is  white  paper  for  newspaper 
printing,  which  was  valura  at  $1,698,157  in  1912  and  practically  all 
of  whi^  came  from  Austria,  Germany  supplying  a  quantity  valued 
at  $659.  The  import  of  next  largest  value  is  fine  quaUty  paper  for 
conmiercial  stationery  and  other  printing.  The  import  of  social  sta- 
tionery is  included  in  this  item,  its  value  in  1912  was  $1,455,981,  of 
whidt  $  1 ,44 1 ,0 1 7  was  supplied  by  Austria.  Germany  supplied  $  1 3 ,063 
of  the  total,  and  very  msignificant  imports  came  from  England, 
France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland.  Another  important  import  is  wrap- 
ping paper,  white  and  colored,  weighing  more  than  30  grams  per 
square  meter  (1.05  ounces  per  1.19  square  yard).  This  item  was  val- 
ued at  $1,012^063  in  1912,  of  which  Austria  supphed  $989,511.  Other 
considerable  miportations  to  which  attention  may  be  called  are  col- 
ored paper  sheets,  parchment  paper,  sensitized  photographic  paper, 
and  wall  paper. 

The  chief  influence  in  Hungarian  importation  of  paper  is  the  ques- 
tion of  price,  so  far  as  the  large  items  are  concerned.  Concerning  the 
special  features  of  the  trade,  Hungarian  dealers  go  outside  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  market  for  novdties  or  for  certain  staples  which 
are  not  manufactured  in  their  country,  such  as  the  finer  qualities  of 
social  stationery.  As  the  statistics  indicate,  direct  trade  with  any 
countries  other  than  Austria  and  Germany  is  almost  negligible. 
Wholesale  dealers  state  that  they  order  from  France,  England,  and 
other  European  sources  of  supply  only  in  very  limited  quantities  and 
usually  to  nil  orders  in  hand.    Stocks  of  foreign  paper  are  not  carried. 
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CREDIT  TERMS  AND   IMPORT  DUTIES. 

Terms  of  sale  from  factories  to  distributors  in  Austria  and  Hungary 
are  six  months'  credit,  with  3  per  cent  discount  for  cash  in  30  days. 
Some  factories  in  Germany  also  give  as  long  a  credit  as  this,  while 
purchases  in  France  or  England  and  from  certain  sources  in  Germany 
give  from  three  to  four  months'  credit.  Dealers  state  that  as  a  rule 
they  prefer  to  pay  for  foreign  papers  within  30  days  and  take  the  3 
per  cent  discount.     Prices  of  papers  are  usually  quoted  by  weight. 

The  import  duties  on  paper  materials  into  Hungary  are,  according 
to  the  report  of  Mr.  Coffin,  as  follows:  Rags,  duty  free;  mechanic^ 
wood  pulp,  chemical  wood  pulp,  and  cellulose,  $0.0014  per  pound; 
straw,  esparto,  etc.,  duty  free;  pulp  and  other  materials  of  various 
kinds  in  sheets,  $0.0016  to  $0.0028  per  pound;  wrapping  paper, 
heavier  than  30  grams  per  square  meter,  white  and  colored,  $0.0033 
to  $0.0037  per  pound;  blotting  paper,  $0.0066  to  $0.0331  per  pound; 
drawing  paper,  copper  engraving  paper,  and  colored  paper  sheets 
$0,011  to  $0.0166  per  pound;  tracing  paper,  $0,011  per  pound;  col- 
ored paper  with  designs,  card  paper,  packing  paper  with  colored 
designs,  and  transfer  picture  paper,  $0.0156  per  pound;  other  colored 

Saper  with  designs,  packing  paper  with  colored  designs,  and  pressed 
rawing  paper,  $0.0221  to  $0.0249  per  pound;  parcmnent  paper  and 
parchment  packing  paj)er,  $0.0138  per  pound;  paper  for  photograph- 
mg  purposes,  not  sensitive  to  light,  $0.0276  per  pound;  paper  for  pno- 
tographing  purposes,  sensitive  to  Ujght,  $0,046  per  pound;  other 
chemically  prepared  paper,  reacting  mdigo  bluing,  filter  paper,  and 
fly  and  insect  paper,  $0.0276  per  pound;  gold,  silver,  and  lace  paper, 
$0.0276  per  pound;  wall  paper,  $0.0506  to  $0.0552  per  pound;  news- 
paper, roll  printing  paper,  rough  and  glazed,  $0.0083  per  pound;  other 
prmting  paper,  fine  quality,  glazed,  writing  paper,  and  paper  for  music 
printing,  $0.0083  to  $0.0221  per  poimd;  cigarette  papers,  $0.0083  to 
$0.0221  per  pound;  wrapping  paper  of  a  weight  of  not  more  than  30 
grains  per  square  meter,  suk  paper,  and  pressed  drawing  paper, 
$0.0083  to  $0.0221  per  pound;  paper  and  paper  sheets,  linen  lined, 
$0.0276  per  pound. 

From  Consul  Samuel  H.  Shank. 

There  are  two  paper  factories  located  in  the  Fiume  consular  dis- 
trict, the  Zagrebacka  Dionicka  Tvomica  Papira,  at  Agran,  Croatia, 
and  Smith  &  Meynier,  at  Fiume,  Himgary.  The  former  manufac- 
tures writing,  drawing,  and  printing  paper,  and  its  sales  are  confined 
to  the  limits  of  Austria-Hungary.  It  produces  about  2,000  tons  of 
2,204.6  pounds  each  year. 

The  &m  of  Smith  &  Meynier  have  a  factory  in  the  city  of  Fiume 
which  manufactures  cigarette,  copy,  cotton  paper  for  collars,  paper 
for  artificial  flowers,  and  Bible  papers. 

Since  1911  the  importation  of  paper  has  decreased.  The  duty 
ranges  from  about  10  to  30  per  cent  of  the  value  and  only  the  finer, 
^ades  can  be  imported.  The  total  importations  at  the  port  of  Fiume 
for  1913  were  10,314  tons.  Of  these,  9,430  tons  were  irom  Austria. 
The  imports  from  Austria  are,  of  course,  free  of  duty.    There  has 
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been  no  important  change  in  recent  years  as  regards  the  source  of 
importations.  Germany  furnishes  the  greater  part  of  the  paper  im- 
ported,  but  a  small  amount  comes  from  England.  None  has  been 
received  from  the  United  States. 

The  prospect  of  securing  a  market  for  American  paper  in  this  dis- 
trict would  not  seem  very  good,  as  the  tendency  is  to  rely  more  and 
more  on  the  domestic  supply.  The  tobacco  industry  being  a  Gov- 
ernment monopoly,  all  cigarette  paper  must  of  necessity  be  purchased 
from  domestic  mills.  As  stated,  tne  duty  is  from  10  to  30  per  cent, 
and  this  is  probably  prohibitive,  except  for  finer  j^ades  of  papier. 
Shipping  facihties  are  the  best,  a  direct  line  runnmg  between  this 
port  and  New  York. 

BEIiGIUM. 

BRUSSBIiS. 

From  Consul  Ocoersl  EUi«Ib«rt  Watti. 

Brussels  is  the  center  of  the  paper  trade  in  Belgium.  In  this 
country  there  are  42  paper  mills,  35  of  them  in  the  Brussels  consular 
district.  Paper  of  all  classes  is  extensively  made,  supplying  about 
two-thirds  oi  all  used  in  the  country. 

The  principal  sources  of  foreign  supply  are  England,  Germany, 
Auptria,  France,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  In  1900  to  1901,  on  account 
of  low  prices  existing  in  the  United  States,  paper  of  various  lands 
was  exported  from  the  United  States  into  Belgium,  but  shortly  there- 
after prices  advanced  again  and  these  shipments  discontinued.  At 
the  present  time  very  Uttle  paper  is  imported  from  the  United  States, 
but  it  is  well  liked  and  considered  more  solid  than  most  foreign  papers. 
Any  future  trade  will  depend  entirely,  however,  upon  the  abihty  of 
American  manufacturers  to  compete  in  price  with  other  close  com- 
petitors here. 

Paper  in  Belgium  is  generally  made  from  wood  pulp.  Of  the 
132,357  tons  imported,  only  2,398  tons  came  from  the  Umted  States 
in  1913  (1  ton  =  2,204.6  pounds). 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  each  kind  of  paper 
used  in  the  country.  One  of  the  largest  paper  importers  in  this  city 
estimated  that  about  1,000,000  francs'  ($193,000)  value  of  writing 
and  art  paper  was  imported  from  England  annually.  Belgian  paper 
manufacturers  are  generally  unwilling  to  give  much  mf ormation  about 
their  trade. 

The  standard  size  of  official  writing  paper  is  44  by  56  centimeters 
(17.3  by  22  inches).  Cream-colored  paper  is  not  in  demand,  a  light 
shade  of  rose  or  blue  tint  bein^  preferred.  High  and  medium  grades 
are  mostly  used.  In  this,  and  m  book,  Bible,  and  India  papers,  which 
are  now  suppUed  mostly  from  England,  American  manufacturers 
might  have  tne  best  chance  to  compete.  The  papers  must  be  very 
opaque  to  suit  this  market. 

MARKET  BEQUIBEMENTS. 

There  is  no  demand  in  Belgium  for  American  bond  and  ledger 

Eapers.     French  vellum  is  generally  preferred  for  business  books  used 
ere.    News  paper  must  be  in  the  roll,  80  to  90  centimeters  (31^  to 
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35 J  inches)  wide.  Weight  should  be  48  grains  (1.7  ounces)  to  52 
grains  (1.8  ounces).  Two  of  the  daily  newspapers  of  Brussels  are 
now  importing  their  paper  from  Germany,  paying  for  it  22.50  francs 
($4.34)  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds)  c.  i.  f.  Antwerp.  Recently  Bel- 
gian customs  duty  on  news  paper  has  been  reduced  to  2  francs 
($0,385)  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds). 

Wrappmg,  fiber,  manila,  oogus,  wall  paper,  etc.,  are  manufactured 
in  this  country,  and  also  imported  from  Grermany.  Sweden,  and  Nor- 
way at  very  low  prices.  It  is  considered  that  American  manufac- 
turers would  have  very  httle  chance  for  competition  in  these  classes 
in  Bel^um. 

Parchment  and  wax  papers  are  also  made  in  this  country,  the 
former  being  exported  to  some  extent  to  the  United  States. 

Carbon  papers  of  the  cheaper  grades  are  imported  from  Germany, 
England,  and  Austria,  but  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  superior 
grades  is  imported  from  the  United  States. 

Strawboard  and  Bristol  board  are  used  in  large  quantities  here,  the 
former  coming  mostlyifrom  Holland  and  selling  at  17  francs  ($3.28) 
to  18  francs  ($3.47)  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds),  the  transportation 
by  canal  being  short  and  very  cheap.  Bristol  board  might  be  im- 
ported with  success  from  the  United  States. 

No  raw  materials  of  domestic  origin  are  available  for  the  Belgian 
paper  manufacturers  except  rags,  waste  paper,  and  straw.  All  other 
raw  materials  are  imported  from  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Canada.  The 
price  of  the  chemical  pulp  (pate  chimique)  imported  from  Norway 
and  Sweden  for  the  maniuacture  of  paper  is  20  francs  ($3.86)  to  25 
francs  ($4,825)  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds).  The  wood  pulp  (pate 
mecanique)  which  comes  from  Canada  costs  11  francs  ^2.12),  13 
francs  ($2.51),  or  14  francs  ($2.76)  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds). 

There  are  no  statistics  available  which  give  the  total  production 
of  paper  in  Belgium.  The  output  of  the  largest  and  far  the  most 
important  paper  mill,  "Papeteries  Godin,"  in  the  country  is  80  tons 
per  day.  This  paper  mill  nas  1 1  machines,  or  a  fourth  of  the  entire 
number  of  machines  in  use  in  all  the  paper  mills  of  Belgium,  so  that 
its  production  of  80  tons  per  day  approximates  very  closely  one- 
fourth  of  the  entire  production  of  Belgium. 

Four  of  the  paper  miUs  make  vegetable  parchment  paper,  a  small 
quantity  of  which  is  exported  to  the  United  States.  There  are  three 
pulp  mills  in  Belj^um,  none  of  which  are  important.  The  cost  of 
labor  in  the  milb  is  very  cheap,  ranging  from  2  francs  (39  cents)  to  10 
francs  ($1.93)  per  da^,  and  it  is  fairly  efficient.  The  source  of  equip- 
ment for  the  mills  is  principally  Belgian,  German,  and  Englisn; 
some  American  machines  are  also  used. 

The  nearness  of  England,  Holland,  and  Germany  and  the  conse- 
quent low  cost  of  transportation  favor  the  exportation  of  paper  to 
oelgium  from  these  countries.  American  exporters  must  under- 
stand that  the  French  language  is  used  and  that  prices  must  be 
made  in  francs  per  100  kifos  (220  pounds)  c.  i.  f.  Antwerp.  The 
payment  is  made  in  30  days  after  delivery.  Certain  firms  accept 
30  days'  sight  drafts  against  bill  of  lading,  but  it  is  better  to  give 
the  usual  terms,  30  days  from  the  first  of  the  month  after  the 
delivery.  German  exporters  sometimes  give  90  days  in  order  to 
get  the  trade,  but  in  general  the  reUable  importing  firms  pay  30 
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days  from  the  first  of  the  month  after  the  delivery;  that  is,  goods 
denyered  during  one  month  are  paid  for  at  the  end  of  the  next 
nHHith. 

The  following  table  shows  the  extent  of  the  Belgian  import  and 
export  trade  in  paper  of  all  classes  for  the  year  1912: 


WaD  paper 

GBrdbowd  pCDcr 

Tvpooapbicml  products;  books  anboand  or  aewed 

Total 


Imports. 


Pounds. 


4,503,347 
13,111,430 

2,901,282 
48,245,807 


e7, 851, 060 


Value. 


8381,007 

254,468 

1,234,485 

2,322,900 


4,178,850 


EjqKMtB. 


Pounds. 


4,282,233 

2,841,004 

1,670,080 

135,000,332 


143,834,340 


VafaM. 


1333,463 

37,340 

731,288 

7,005,753 


8,107,837 


In  the  above  import  fibres  the  United  States  furnished  no  wall 
paper,  no  separate  total  of  cardboard  paper,  47,230  pounds  of 
paper  for  typographical  products  and  books  unboimd  or  sewed, 
and  160,871  pounds  of  all  other  paper. 

In  the  export  figures  Belgium  shipped  to  the  United  States 
105,696  pounds  of  wall  paper,  no  separate  total  of  cardboard  paper^ 
81,101  pounds  of  paper  for  typographical  products  and  books  un- 
bound or  sewed,  and  4,806,466  pounos  of  all  other  paper. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  Belgian  imports  and  exports  of 
papes*  of  all  classes,  by  coimtries,  for  the  year  1912,  the  last  statistics 
published: 


Articles  and  countries. 


WALL  PAPER. 


Aostrrffci 

BndL 

BritM  India. 


Oennany 

JspOD 

Cbooon  (Korea) 

Mexico 

NeCtierfaods.... 

Ttn....... '.['.'. 

Spain. 


Hwitierland. 


Vnktd  KiDg4om. 
United  States.... 
Ottier  countries.  > 


Total. 


Imports. 


Pounds. 


714,220 
3,326,960 


60,722 
15,161 


15.582 


447,000 

"iz,m 


4,503,347 


Value. 


$56,273 
262,130 


4,784 
1,104 


1,228 


35,210 

"i'oTo' 


301,907 


Exports. 


Pounds. 


204,426 
30,461 
22,833 

200,801 

275,371 
1,263,317 

136,146 
28,484 
85,592 
51,037 

064,668 


85,500 
81,e?i 


64,258 

42,516 

156,067 

105,606 

425,388 

4,232,233 


Value. 


$16,106 

3,100 

1,700 

16,553 

21,606 

00,536 

10,727 

2,244 

6,744 

4,021 

76,006 


6,736 
6,486 


4,276 
3,350 

12,206 
8,328 

33,516 

333,475 
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Articles  and  countries. 


Argentina 

Australia 

Bratil 

British  India 

China 

Fraoce 

Oermany 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Russia 

Sweden 

Turlcey 

United  Kini^dom. 
Other  countries.. 


CARDBOARD  PAPER. 


Imports. 


Pounds. 


Total, 


PAPER  rOR  TTPOORAPHICAL  PRODUCTS;  BOOKS  UNBOUND 

OR  SEWED. 

Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 

Canada 

Chile 


France 

Oermany 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Peru 

Ronmania 

Russia 

Spain 

Switserland 

Turkw^ 

United  Kingdom. 
United  States.... 
Other  countries.. 


Total. 


Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 

Bratfl •.... 

British  India 

Canada 

Ceylon 

Chile 

China 

Colombia 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Dutch  East  Indite. 

Ewrpt 

Prince 

Oermany , 

Oreeoe 

Italy 

Japan 

I'^O'WJCO 

Mexico 

Netherlands , 

New  Zetland 

Norway 

Panama 

Peru 

PhUlpplnee 

Portugal 

Russia 

South  Africa , 

Spain 

Sweden , 

Switserland 

Tunis , 

Turkey , 

United  Kingdom.. 

United  States 

Uruguay , 

Other  countries 


ALL  OTHER  PAPER. 


Total. 


629,715 
4,441,904 


901,252 

689,295 

1,851,307 

2,167,056 


1,424,629 
6,272 


12,111,430 


3,942 


1,790.^30 

460, 55C 

21.680 

467,060 


19,656 


78,496 
47,230 
12,432 


2.901,282 


512,652 


1,686,038 
35,730,180 


52,558 


3,158,968 


647,824 


133,768 


1,184,425 
54,417 


4,877,797 
160,871 


46.399 


48,245,897 


Value. 


Exports. 


Pounds. 


113,231 
93,327 


18,936 
14,482 
38,897 
45,531 


29,932 
132 


254,468 


1,725 


748,159 

201.593 

9.490 

204,440 


8,604 


34,359 

20,673 

5,442 


1.234,485 


24,084 


81, 181 
1.720,368 


2,631 


152,102 


31,192 


6,441 


57,029 
2,ffi0 


234,862 
7,746 


2,234 


2,322,990 


19,843 

59,526 

142,787 

152,617 

187 

143,003 

2,568 

23,523 

279,445 


179,236 

1,645,167 

293,102 


2,841,004 


974 

5,675 

11,321 

9,894 

1,012 

1,321,638 

65,881 

18,210 

36,606 

4,960 

6,686 

6,914 

9,169 

38,398 

6,609 

16,391 

81,101 

31,383 


1,670,680 


1,849,683 
6,461,618 

255,383 
6,630,847 
3,582,420 
2,877,986 

160,527 
2,407,231 
1,830,004 

297,362 
1, 134. 164 

653,194 
1,299,153 
2,099,865 
1,950,398 

if  vuV,  7d4 

1,432,482 

628,792 

20,145,897 

224,810 

300,669 

10,998,417 
202,788 
256.550 
202.586 
288,532 
193,301 
48,116 
324,395 

1,438,022 
712,763 
264,590 
466,668 
335,070 

7,125,489 
46,993,322 

4,806,466 
768,772 

1,623,236 


Value. 


t283 

800 

1,875 

2,004 

3 

1,878 

34 

309 

3,670 


2,364 

20,290 

3,840 


37,349 


427 

2,484 

4.965 

4,331 

443 

678,603 

28,837 
7,971 

15,979 
2,175 
2,467 
3,026 
4,013 

16,807 
2,455 
7,174 

36,490 

13,737 


731,283 


97,156 

286,354 

13,414 

348,290 

186,596 

151,170 

8,432 

126,443 

96,123 

15,619 

60,673 

34,310 

68,230 

110,298 

102,910 

155,405 

76,342 

29,775 

1,058,183 

11,808 

16,793 

677,702 

10,662 

29,233 

10,851 

15,156 

10,163 

2,527 

17,039 

75,008 

37,438 

13,896 

24,612 

17,600 

374,272 

2,468,375 

252,467 

40,880 

67,278 


135,090,322 


7,095,753 
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From  Consol  General  Henry  W.  Diederioh. 

With  reference  to  the  consular  district  of  Antwerp,  the  market  is 
suppUed  by  six  large  paper  mills,  fmnishing  all  sorts  and  qualities. 
With  this  in  view  and  the  fact  that  Belgium  unported  from  Germany, 
England,  France,  Austria,  Holland,  Sweden,  and  Russia  23,750  tons 
out  of  a  total  importation  of,  roughly,  25,9()0  tons,  and  of  the  latter 
total  the  United  States  only  sent  to  Belgium  52  tons,  it  will  be  seen  at 
once  the  nature  of  the  competition  in  any  attempt  to  do  business  on  a 
profitable  scale. 

Neither  the  Belgian  official  statistics  nor  those  published  by  the 
Antwerp  Chamber  of  (Commerce  show  what  kinds  of  papier  are  im- 
ported, save  the  special  classifications  of  cardboard  and  wall  paper. 
All  other  sorts  and  qualities  are  classified  as  *^ paper  undenominated." 

In  the  kinds  of  paper  in  demand  here  I  know  of  no  difference  from 
those  in  demand  in  tne  United  States.  As  to  commercial  and  private 
writing  paper,  there  is  as  much  variety  and  fancy  in  individual  tastes 
as  in  the  United  States,  and  high  ^ades  are  very  much  in  demand. 
For  editions  de  luxe  publishers  use  Holland,  Japan,  and  China  paper. 

GHBNT. 

From  Consul  Henry  A.  Johnson. 

No  data  can  be  obtained  that  would  permit  giving  even  a  rough 
approximation  of  the  amount  of  different  kinds  of  paper  used  in  this 
district;  but  as  it  is  an  important  manufacturing  center  an  immense 
amount  of  packing  is  reauired  both  for  the  export  and  domestic  trade, 
especially  m  cotton  ana  Unen  textiles,  so  that  the  classes  of  paper 
most  extensively  consumed  consist  chiefly  of  wrapping  paper  used  for 
packing  and  preparing  this  class  of  goods  for  the  market. 

The  use  of  carbon  papers  is  increasmg  as  the  typewriter  is  becoming 
more  generally  adoptea  by  the  business  concerns  of  the  district,  the 
cheaper  Qerman  grades  being  apparently  preferred  up  to  the  present 
time.  Of  late  there  has  been  an  mcrease  in  the  demand  for  American 
carbon  papers  which,  on  account  of  their  superior  quality,  are  doubt- 
less destined  to  eventually  displace  those  from  other  countries. 

The  prospects  for  successfully  introducing  American  paper  on  the 
market  could,  under  existing  conditions,  hardly  be  looKed  upon  as 
encouraging,  and  so  long  as  the  costs  of  labor  do  not  materially 
advance  it  is  hkely  that  competition  with  the  Belgian  mills  will  prove 
difficidt  or  impossible.  Should  it  be  possible,  however,  to  extend  the 
sale  of  American  paper  or  paper  products  in  this  district,  Ghent  could 
hardly  be  destined  to  become  a  center  of  importation  for  this  class  of 
goods,  as  it  would  be  found  more  advantageous  to  establish  direct 
connection  with  Brussels  or  Antwerp,  where  distributing  centers 
could  be  most  conveniently  establishea. 

Wages  in  the  paper-maKing  industry  of  this  district,  as  measured 
by  American  standard,  would  be  considered  as  low,  ranging  from  3 
francs  ($0.57)  per  day  for  the  unskilled  to  a  maximiun  of  8  francs 
($1.54)  for  the  skilled  male  worker,  while  women  and  girls  who  form 
an  important  proportion  of  the  working  force  in  this  industry  are 
paid  from  2  francs  ($0.38)  to  5  francs  ($0.96)  per  day.  On  the  score 
of  efficiency  the  labor  here  may  be  said  to  compare  favorably  with 
that  of  the  leading  industrial  locaUties  of  Europe.     The  equipment 
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for  mills  in  this  district  is  chiefly  supplied  b^  domestic  manufac- 
turers, mainly  by  a  factory  located  at  Hu^,  while  German  and  Eng- 
lish machinery  is  exclusively  used  for  cutting,  rewinding,  and  calen- 
dering. 

As  to  the  wholesale  prices  of  raw  materials  of  domestic  and  foreim 
production,  quotations  naturally  depend  upon  the  conditions  of  tne 
market  fluctuating  from  day  to  day. 


From  Consul  A.  HeingartiMr. 

The  local  consumption  of  paper  is  supplied  by  Bel^an  manufac- 
turers. There  are  tnree  paper  mills  in  tnis  consular  district  making 
eveiT  variety  of  writing,  book,  print,  and  wrapping  paper,  with  a 
total  output  of  600  tons  per  week. 

There  are  no  wholesale  dealers  in  Liege,  the  trade  being  supplied 
by  the  mills  or  by  dealers  in  Brussels.  There  are  no  la^e  buyers 
oi  paper,  the  governmental  offices  and  railways  being  supplied  from 
headquarters  in  Brussels. 

The  declared  export  of  paper  from  this  consular  district  to  the 
United  States  for  1913  was  valued  at  $8,109,  against  $18,269  in  1912. 

FRANCE. 


From  Consul  General  Frank  H.  Mason. 


Although,  as  is  the  case  in  most  French  industries,  no  statistics  of 
production  are  compiled,  such  figures  being  regarded  by  manufacturers 
as  secrets  to  be  jealously  guarded,  it  may,  nevertheless,  be  safely 
said  that  the  local  paper  industry  is  quite  capable  of  supplying  all 
the  ordinary  demands  of  trade.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  on  the 
expression  '* ordinary  demands,''  the  significance  of  which  will  be 
explained  imder  the  subheading  ''Foreign  suppUes." 

The  greater  number  of  the  Prench  paper  factories  are  situated  in 
almost  inaccessible  spots,  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  large  cities 
and  the  locality  of  otner  lactories.  This  is.  of  course,  due  to  tne  need 
for  a  perfectly  pure  water  supply,  upon  wnich  depends  the  clearness 
of  the  paper.  It  has  only  been  possible  to  visit  one  factory  in  the 
consular  district  of  Paris,  and  this  is  situated  in  the  small  village  of 
Fontaine,  in  the  Department  of  the  Loir  and  Cher,  about  100  miles 
from  Paris.  It  is  admirably  supplied  with  an  almost  perfect  quality 
of  water  drawn  from  the  little  nver.  the  ''Loir,*'  which  is  not  to  be 
confoimded  with  the  '* Loire,"  one  oi  the  four  great  rivers  of  France. 

Almost  every  variety  of  paper  is  made  in  this  factory,  which,  its 
managers  state,  may  be  considered  quite  a  model  institution. 
There  can  be  seen,  in  process  of  manufacture  at  the  same  time,  high 
and  low  gradc^  of  writing  paper,  wrapping  paper,  and  even  paperK>r 
newspaper  printing.  An  innnite  vanety  of  sizes  are  cut,  both  for 
stock  and  to  order. 

The  machinery,  consisting  of  the  latest  models  produced  by  French, 
British,  and  German  builders,  is  always  in  operation,  and  the  factory 
is  worked  by  two  shifts  of  each  about  40  men  and  women,  who 
start  duty,  respectively,  at  midnight  and  midday.  The  wortmg 
hours  of  each  shift  are  10  per  day,  and  each  employee  has  two  breaks 
of  1  hour  each  for  meals.  Wages  are  paid  to  ordinary  workmen  at 
the  rate  of  4  francs  ($0,772)  per  day. 
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This  factory  uses  only  wood  pulp.  There  are  a  few  other  factories 
which  make  use  of  ra^,  waste  paper,  and  cuttings  of  paper,  the  Intier 
of  which  can  be  purchased  from  wholesale  paper  dealers  at  2  francs 

Eer  100  kilos,  or  ITJ  cents  per  100  pounds,  out  wood  pulp  forms  the 
ulk  of  the  French  supply  of  raw  material  for  paper  makmg. 
The  following  table  snows  the  total  imports  of  wood  pulp,  in  metric 
tons,  for  the  years  1911  and  1912,  the  latest  years  ior  which  full 
ofiScial  statistics  are  available,  and  likewise  the  countries  from  which 
suppUes  are  drawn: 


Countiies. 


MZCHANKAL  PULP. 


Sweden 

Nonrej.... 

Germany 

Canada 

Other  foreign  countries 
French  colonies 

Total 


1911 

1912 

Metric 

Mttrk 

font. 

font. 

7,282 

14,292 

73,391 

86,580 

99,941 

123,172 

4,857 

5.1« 

4,003 

4,016 

1,870 

1,396 

204 

18 

191,548 

234,640 

Countries. 


CHSMKAL  PULP. 

Roasia 

Sweden 

Norway 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Swnierland 

Anstritk-Hungary 

United  States 

other  loreisn  countries. 

Total 


Mttrk 

tont. 

4,561 

64,472 

26,561 

38,836 

None. 

6,651 

4,448 

24,002 

2,099 

507 


172,236 


1912 


Mark 

lone 

4,257 

68,260 

82,672 

99,875 

2,808 

4,288 

4,878 

26,724 

2,706 


186,060 


As  has  already  been  mentioned,  a  small  quantity  of  rags,  waste 
paper,  and  cuttings  is  used  for  paper  making.  The  French  wood 
supply  is,  however,  too  limited  to  make  it  a  factor  in  the  supply  of 
wood  pulp.  It  is  thus  evident  that  France  is  largely  dependent 
upon  foreign  sources  for  its  raw  materials  for  the  paper  industry, 
"riiis  statement  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  fact  that,  during  1912, 
420,690  metric  tons  of  wood  pidp  were  imported  into  France. 

FOREIGN  SUPPLIES  OP  PAPER. 

As  was  mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  report,  the  local 
industry  is  quite  capable  of  taking  care  of  French  requirements  in 
the  matter  of  low-grade  papers  oi  all  descriptions  and  even  to  a 
certain  extent  of  the  higher  grades.  As  will  be  seen  in  a  subsequent 
para^aph,  France  even  exports  considerable  quantities  of  paper  of 
all  kmds. 

In  regard  to  the  possible  sale  of  foreign  papers  in  France,  F.  Lach- 
nitt,  12  rue  du  Helder,  Paris,  a  promment  paper  agent,  made  the 
following  statement  to  the  consulate: 

Importo  from  the  United  States  or  elsewhere  are  only  posaible  on  a  (^ueetion  of 
price,  or  when  the  manufacturer  has  made  a  ''specialty  of  some  particular  line. 
For  instance,  England  sends  us  very  high-grade,  glossy,  writing  paper.  Germany 
sends  paper  of  very  close  texture,  known  as  "Crystal,!*  and. certain  other  coim tries 
likewise  nave  their  ''specialties.'' 

In  the  matter  of  low-grade  papers,  there  is  every  advantage  to 
import  the  raw  material  (wood  pulp)  at  rates  of  duty  varying  from 
$0,044  to  $0.22  per  100  pounds,  and  manufacture  locally  where 
wages  are, 
import 

be  seen  in  a  subsequent  table)  and  manufactured  in  a  coimtry  paying 
wages  on  a  much  higher  scale. 
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On  the  other  hand,  as  Mr.  Lachnitt  states,  and  he  may  be  con- 
sidered an  authority  on  the  subject,  if  a  country  has  a  specialty,  it 
is  possible  to  create  a  sale,  no  matter  what  the  price  may  be,  as  it  is 
chiefly  a  matter  of  fashion. 

With  reference  to  the  questions  of  duty  mentioned  above,  the 
following  table,  showing  the  import  rates  on  both  raw  materials  and 
certain  of  the  finished  articles,  will  be  both  of  interest  and  instructiye: 


Articles. 


IMPORT  DUTY  ON  WOOD  PULP. 

Chemical  pulp i 

Mechanical  pulp  ^dry) 

Mechanical  pulp  (mofet) 

DfPOBT  DUTIES  ON  PAPER. 

Ordinary  papw  (lowest  rates) 

Fancy  paper  (lowest  rates) 


rate. 


Per  100  lbs. 
i|ai7 
1.088 
1.044 


S.88 
>2.63 


Special  rate 
paid  on 

Americaa 
imports. 


PerlOOJbf. 
ia22 
.18 
•  006 


LIS 

a.  10 


1  Paid  on  European  and  Canadian  imports. 


Paid  on  European  imports. 


It  will  be  noted  above  that  the  United  States  is  exceptionally 
badly  placed  as  regards  French  import  trade,  American  wood  pulp 
and  paper  paying  in  each  case  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  European 
countries  and  Canada.  This  appears  to  constitute  a  very  serious 
handicap  to  American  export  trade  to  France. 

FRENCH  IMPORTS   AND  EXPORTS  OF  PAPER. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  imports  and  exports  of  paper, 
in  metric  tons,  as  classified  by  the  French  customs  authorities,  for 
the  years  1911  and  1912,  together  with  the  countries  of  origin: 


Articles  and  countries. 


ni  PORTS 

So-called  iancv  paper: 
United  Kingdom.... 

Germany 

Belgium 

Switeerland 

Austria-Hungary . . . . 

United  States 

Othtf  countries 

Total 

So-called  ordinary  paper: 

Sweden 

Norway 

United  Kingdom 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

United  States 

other  countries 

French  colonies 

Total 

EXPORTS. 

So-called  foncy  papef*: 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 


1911 


Metric 

tons. 

09 

437 

103 

24 

28 

15 

17 


693 


460 

148 

6,878 

4,280 

399 

935 

107 

290 

16 


13,522 


49 
965 


1912 


Metric 
tons. 
88 
463 
82 
31 
35 
14 
18 


731 


801 

336 

6,977 

3,942 

491 

605 

120 

352 

6 


13,630 


Non ''. 
904 


Articles  and  countries. 


EXPORTS— continued. 

So-called  fancy  paper— Contd 

Germany 

Switzerland 

Italy 

Mexico 

Argentina 

Ot£er  countries 

French  colonies 

Total 

So-called  ordinary  paper: 

Vnited  Kingdom 

Germany 

Belfium 

Switzerland 

Tiwkey 

Egypt 

IJnited  States 

Mexico 

Colombia 

BraiU 

Argentina 

Chile 

Canada 

other  countries 

French  colonies 

Total 


1911 


Metric 

tons. 

100 

None. 

70 

23 

39 

745 

153 


2,144 


3,661 

983 

1,773 

1,289 

1,210 

4,627 

2,072 

606 

142 

501 

810 

183 

96 

2,373 

16,046 


36,322 


1912 


Metric 

Urns. 

105 

104 

175 

81 

20 

317 

lao 


1,845 


3,850 

1,142 

2,568 

1,120 

1,530 

4,062 

2,602 

601 

124 

S7S 

750 

176 

181 

3,072 

18,312 


40,581 
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COGNAC. 

From  Consul  Kenneth  8.  Patton. 


Practically  every  form  and  kind  ol  paper  is  used  to  some  extent  in 
this  consular  distnct,  but  that  which  is  most  in  demand  is  a  form  of 
tissue  paper  to  dress  brandy  bottles.  Newspaper  and  typewriter 
paper  are  also  considerably  used,  as  well  as  heavy  wrapping  paper. 

Practically  the  whole  supply  is  of  domestic  production,  of  which 
the  larger  proportion  comes  from  the  mills  around  Angouleme.  A 
small  quantity  of  carbon,  note,  and  typewriter  paper  is  of  English 
origin,  although  it  is  not  imported  directly,  and  a  smaU  part  of  the 
waA  paper  finds  its  way  here  from  Belgium  throu^  the  medium  of 
French  firms.  Anaerican  paper  would  find  a  very  difficult  market  here 
owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  Angouleme  mills,  which  produce  nearly 
every  form  of  paper,  except  carbon  and  wall  paper.  Locfd  dealers 
state  that  the  cost  of  transportation,  given  the  keen  competition,  is 
the  controlling  factor,  and  obliges  them  to  purchase  from  the  nearest 
factory,  except  in  the  case  of  the  higher  grade  writing  papers.  The 
one  field  of  possible  opportunity  for  the  American  manufacturer  is 
that  of  high-grade  linen  note  and  typewriter  paper  and  carbon  paper, 
of  which  a  part  now  comes  from  Ei^land.  Purchases  of  these  high- 
grade  papers  are  made  from  Paris  firms  carrying  a  stock,  and  no 
direct  importation  is  attempted  to  any  extent  by  local  firms. 

It  is  estimated  that  90,000,000  sheets  of  tissue  paper  for  wrapping 
brandy  bottles  is  consumed  here  annually.  This  paper  comes 
largely  from  the  French  Pyrenees,  the  usual  weight  bemg  6  pounds 
per  thousand  sheets  and  the  usual  dimensions  18  by  14  inches.  The 
total  consumption  is  aroimd  25  metric  tons.  Brandy  houses  pay  at 
the  rate  of  $0.65  per  thousand  for  these  wrappers.  Purchases  are 
made  through  commission  merchants,  the  usual  credit  being  90  days. 

A  rough  calculation,  based  on  the  number  of  newspapers  in  the 
district  and  their  estimated  circulation,  places  the  total  consumption 
of  newspaper  at  300  metric  tons  per  annum.  This  paper  is  of  very 
low-graae  material,  cheap  in  price,  and  is  supplied  by  the  nearest 
mill,  as  freight  is  the  determining  factor  in  the  market.  The  mills 
around  Angouleme  furnish  the  largest  part  of  this  paper.  It  has 
been  impossible  to  secure  the  wholesale  price  of  this  paper,  but  I  have 
been  told  that  American  paper  of  this  grade  could  not  hope  to  com* 
pete  with  the  local  product. 

MARKET  REQUIREMENTS. 

Typewriter  paper  for  commercial  correspondence  is  of  both  local 
and  English  origin,  with  the  domestic  proauct  predominating.  The 
English  paper  has  the  better  reputation  both  as  to  finish  and  dura- 
bility, but  the  French  product  has  the  advantage  of  proximity  to  the 
market  and  of  lower  prices.  The  brandy  houses  of  the  region,  which 
annually  export  some  $20,000,000  worth  of  brandy,  naturally  require 
a  high-grade,  thin,  durable  paper  for  their  foreign  correspondence,  in 
which  they  take  great  pride.  The  form  usually  employed  is  8.27 
by  10.63  inches.  The  English  product  retails  at  prices  varying  from 
$0.58  to  $1.83  per  ream.  The  French  article  of  same  dimensions, 
weighing  3.30  pounds  per  500  sheets,  and  of  good  quality,  sells  for 
$0.72  per  ream  in  the  retail  market.  English  duplicating  paper,  of 
same  aimensions  as  the  regular  typewriting  paper,  sells  at  retail  for 
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from  $0.48  to  $1.01,  while  the  French  product  of  slightly  inferior 
quality  sells  at  proportionately  lower  rates.  The  total  consumption  of 
typewriter  paper  can  not  even  be  estimated,  but  it  is  proportionately 
high  for  a  city  of  19,000  inhabitants. 

The  best  grade  of  linen  note  paper  is  of  English  origin,  but  the  bulk 
of  that  sold  here  is  of  French  manufacture  (Angouleme),  fashioned  to 
look  Uke  the  British  goods.  The  usual  size  of  a  sheet  is  12  by  Tf 
inches,  folded  once.  The  retail  prices  nm  from  20  to  60  cents  a  box 
of  50  sheets  and  50  envelopes.  Cards  for  short  correspondence  or 
invitations,  measuring  3i  by  5J  inches,  retail  from  8  to  20  cents  a 
box  of  50,  with  envelopes  to  match.  Prices  on  note  paper  and  cards 
are  not  controlled  absolutely  by  the  grade  of  paper  but  rather  by 
the  attractiveness  of  the  way  it  is  put  on  the  market. 

Ordinary  wrapping  paper  used  m  the  stores  and  shops  of  the  dis- 
trict is  manufactured  at  Angouleme.  The  ordinary  size  for  usual 
store  purposes  is  1  meter  by  0.65  meter  (3.82  by  2.48  feet).  The 
smaller  sizes  are  obtained  by  progressively  halving  the  dimensions. 
The  smallest  size  is  0.985  by  0.62  foot.  This  paper  wholesales  for  33 
francs  ($6.37)  per  quintal  (220.46  pounds).  A  heavy  glazed  wrap- 
ping paper  from  Bordeaux,  measuring  4  feet  8f  inches  square,  is 
used  lor  furniture  packing.  The  wholesale  price  is  39  francs  ($7.53) 
per  quintal  (220.46  pounds),  deUvery  to  destination  included. 

Butchers  use  a  coarse  brown  paper  similar  to  that  employed  by 
them  in  the  Uniteii  States.  The  usual  dimensions  of  this  paper  are 
20  by  25  inches,  and  the  wholesale  price  is  19  francs  ($3.67)  per  quin- 
tal (220.46  pounds).  The  chief  source  of  supply  is  Angouleme, 
although  some  of  it  comes  from  Limoges. 

DeUcatessen  shops  and  creameries  use  a  kind  of  sulphurized,  imper- 
meable paper  as  the  first  wrapper  for  butter  and  other  greasy  prod- 
ucts. The  full-sized  sheets  of  this  paper  measure  52  by  82  inches. 
Angouleme  is  the  chief  source  of  supply.  The  wholesale  price  is  115 
francs  ($22.20)  per  quintal  (220.46  pounds),  transportation  charges 
extra.  The  wrapping  paper  employed  by  confectioners  and  also  oy 
the  deUcatessen  shops  ana  creameries  as  a  second  or  outside  wrapper 
wholesales  at  45  francs  ($8.69)  per  quintal  (220.46  pounds),  trans- 
portation charges  extra.     It  comes  from  Angouleme. 

Wall  paper,  scUing  in  rolls  of  8  meters  (26  feet  3  inches)  is  usually 
of  domestic  manufacture,  although  some  slight  amoimt  is  reported 
as  coming  from  Belgium.  It  retails  at  pnces  ranging  from  0.30 
francs  ($0,059)  to  4  francs  ($0.77)  per  roll.  It  is  said  that  the  whole- 
sale price  rarely  exceeds  50  per  cent  of  the  retail.  Purchases  are 
made  direct  from  the  factory  in  the  case  of  French  goods  and  from 
Paris  firms  in  case  of  the  Belgian  article. 

Carbon  paper  is  of  English  or  French  manufacture  with  retail 
prices  ranging  from  9  francs  ($1.74)  per  100  sheets  for  the  French 
to  20  francs  ($3.86)  for  the  best  grade  English  copying  carbons.  The 
usual  price  is  11  francs  ($2.12)  per  100.  Purchases  are  usually  made 
direct  from  French  factory  in  case  of  domestic  goods  or  through 
houses  in  Paris  in  case  of  tne  English. 

Blotting  paper  as  a  rule  is  of  domestic  manufacture,  although  some 
English  blotting  paper  finds  its  way  into  the  local  market  through  the 
medium  of  Pans  firms.  The  French  article  is  thin  and  of  poor  qual- 
ity as  compared  with  the  American  product.    The  English  article  is 
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heavier  and  better  than  the  French,  and  this  is  reflected  in  the  retail 

Erice,  which  is  2  cents  per  sheet  (17.72  by  21.65  inches)  for  the  French 
lotting  paper  and  5  cents  for  a  similar  sized  sheet  of  the  English 
product. 

The  forgoing  discussion  of  the  paper  market  of  this  district  will 
mTe  an  accurate  idea  of  the  kinds  of  paper  used  here  to  any  extent. 
Book  paper  and  cardboard  is  Utile  used,  while  bond  and  ledger  naper 
has  a  comparatively  small  market.  Local  firms  order  their  ledgers, 
etc.^  from  Paris  direct  or  through  a  local  stationer. 

PRODUCTION   OF  LOCAL  MILLS. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  manufacture  of  paper  for  this  con- 
sular district  is  confined  to  the  region  around  Angouleme.  About  10 
mills  are  in  operation,  producing  nearly  every  form  of  paper  except 
blotting,  carbon,  and  wall  paper.  It  is  estimated  that  the  average 
daily  output  of  these  mills  is  50  metric  tons  (1  ton  =  2,204.6  pounds), 
which  means  an  annual  production  of  about  15,000  metric  tons.  The 
raw  material,  save  rags,  which  are  gathered  in  the  locality,  consists 
of  wood  pulp,  the  bulk  of  which  comes  from  Norway  and  the  remainder 
from  Canada.  In  1913  the  port  of  this  district — La  Rochelle — im- 
ported 8,825.30  metric  tons  of  wood  pidp.  The  number  of  working- 
men  employed  is  placed  at  2,000,  with  an  average  daily  w^e  of  4 
francs  ($0.77).  Tney  are  reported  to  be  industrious  and  efficient. 
The  principal  machinery  of  local  paper  mills  is  of  French  origin,  ex- 
cept the  calendars,  which  are  German.  The  accessory  tools  and  ma- 
chmery  are  also  German.  Two  German  paper-making  machines  have 
been  recently  mounted  near  Angouleme,  but  nothing  is  known  as  yet 
as  to  Ibe  result  of  this  experiment,  and  no  comparison  can  be  made 
for  some  time  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  French  and  German  ma- 
chines.   Water  furnishes  the  motive  force. 

There  is  no  direct  exportation  from  the  mills  at  Angouleme  and  a 
paper  manufacturer  states  that  little  if  any  of  the  localproduct  finds 
its  way  abroad. 

Prices  are  usually  quoted  at  so  many  francs  (19.3  cents)  per  quintal 
(220.46  pounds),  with  90  days'credit.  In  some  cases  the  prices  quoted 
include  deUvery  to  destination.  Purchases  of  domestic  paper,  other 
Aan  where  expressly  stipulated  to  the  contrarv  in  this  report,  are 
made  direct  from  the  manufacturer  in  quintal  (220.46  pounds)  lots. 
In  the  case  of  foreign  products,  purchases  are  made  from  Paris  firms 
carrying  a  stock  of  foreign  goods.  Commercial  travelers  are  not  usual 
in  this  fine,  but  they  would  be  valuable  to  any  concern  attempting  to 
find  a  new  market  for  paper  products.  American  firms  desirous  of 
reaching  the  local  market  shoiild  carry  a  stock  at  Paris  of  high-grade 
not€  and  typewriter  linen  paper  and  carbon  paper,  using  these  as  an 
entering  wedge  and  employing  commercial  travelers  as  a  means  of 
exploitmg  their  product.  Cognac  is  the  leading  city  of  the  district 
in  paper  consumption.  Large  users  of  paper  in  this  district  are  the 
branoy  houses  and  these  concerns  order  their  tissue  paper  through 
local  representatives  of  French  manufacturers,  and  their  correspond- 
ence paper  through  local  stationers.  I  have  been  personally  informed 
that  it  is  not  worth  their  while  to  undertake  the  direct  importation  of 
paper  consumed  by  them* 
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OBBNOBI.B. 

From  Consul  Clarence  Carrigan. 

In  the  consular  district  of  Grenoble  the  manufacture  of  paper  is 
carried  on  on  a  large  scale  and  forms  one  of  the  important  industries 
of  this  part  of  France.  There  is  attached  to  the  Universitj  of  Greno- 
ble a  school  of  paper  making,  where  a  complete  course  of  instruction, 
theoretical  and  practical,  is  given  in  the  manufacture  of  all  sorts  of 
paper.  This  course,  which  lasts  two  years,  comprises  the  study  of 
physics,  chemistry,  mathematics,  mechanical  ana  industrial  design- 
ing, and  mechanics,  as  well  as  a  thorough  study  of  paper  making. 
The  school  is  equipped  with  an  up-to-date  plant,  and  the  graduate  of 
this  branch  of  the  university  training  is  competent  Jto  direct  the  manu- 
facture of  all  classes  of  paper.  In  this  way  the  industry  is  guarded 
and  improved,  just  as  the  silk  industry  is  advanced  by  the  practical 
training  offered  in  the  commercial  schools  of  Lyon.  As  a  consequence 
of  the  broad  interest  taken  in  this  manufacture,  there  is  not  a  large 
market  here  for  imported  papers  at  the  present  time.  vStill  the  opin- 
ion Is  freely  expre^ssed  that  American  wrapping  papers  should  sell  in 
this  district  as  in  other  parts  of  France.  This  class  of  paper  made 
in  the  United  States  is  undoubtedly  of  better  quality  than  the  French 
products. 

The  raw  materials  principally  used  in  the  factories  of  this  district 
are  chemical  and  mechanical  cellulose  pulps.  These  pidps  are 
largely  imported  from  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Germany,  and  the  whole- 
sale price  of  the  mechanical  pulp  is  given  as  15  francs  ($2.90)  per  100 
Idlos  (220.46  pounds),  while  that  of  the  chemical  pulp  is  24  francs 
($4.63)  per  100  kilos.  A  large  quantity  of  wood  pulp  is  also  obtained 
for  this  industry  from  the  native  forests,  and  some  is  imported  also 
from  Norway  and  Sweden.  White  and  colored  rags  are  used,  but  on 
a  lesser  scale.  They  are  obtained  both  here  and  abroad  at  prices 
ranging  from  50  centimes  ($0.10)  to  1  franc  ($0,193)  per  kilo  (2.2 
pounds). 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  an  effort  is  said 
to  have  been  made  last  February  to  reduce  the  French  export  tariff 
on  rags  used  for  paper  .making.  This  reduction  was  urged  by  the 
French  railroad  companies  and  would  naturally  act  to  the  advanti^e 
of  American  purchasers  of  these  rags.  This  effort  to  increase  the 
foreign  trade  of  France  has  been  vigorously  opposed  by  the  union 
of  French  paper  manufacturers.  The  increasing  scarcity  of  these 
materials  has  worried  the  French  manufacturers  for  a  long  time. 
Indeed,  the  scarcity  of  rags  is  now  felt  to  such  an  extent  that  quan- 
tities of  these  materials  are  now  imported  from  Spain,  though  the 
exportation  of  rags  from  that  country  is  protected  bjr  a  Spanish  tariff. 

oome  of  the  equipment  used  in  the  local  factories  is  imported  from 
Germany,  and  here  would  seem  to  be  a  good  field  for  American  inquiry. 
The  heacl  of  one  of  the  largest  factories  here  expressed  a  personal 
interest  in  the  relative  advantages  of  American  machinery  for  this 
work  and  the  possibility  of  importing  it.  It  would  be  of  small  value 
merely  to  send  catalogues  in  English  to  these  concerns;  but  if  letters 
were  written,  individually,  in  French  to  the  directors  of  the  different 
mills  they  might  be  seriously  interested.  The  letters  should,  of 
course,  be  accompanied  by  proper  descriptive  matter. 
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From  Consul  John  Ball  Osbonia. 


TTie  sale  for  American  paper  is,  as  yet,  unimportant  and,  with  the 
exception  of  tracing,  carbon,  photographic,  ana  sensitized  paper,  the 
American  product  pays  the  maximum  rate  of  duty,  whereas  papers 
manufactured  in  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  and  certain  other 
European  countries  are  unported  into  France  under  the  minimum 
tariff.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  and  the  comparatively  low 
rates  of  freight  from  neighboring  nations,  the  United  States  snips  a 
certain  quantity  of  cardboard  to  France  annually. 

While  France  has  met  with  considerable  competition  on  the  part  of 
foreign  manufacturers  of  wrapping,  note,  letter,  and  fancy  papers,  she 
still  maintains  her  position  as  a  producer  of  high-grade  tissue  and 
cigarette  paper,  Belgixun,  Egypt,  and  the  United  States  being  among 
her  best  customers  for  this  particular  article. 

TOILET  PAPER. 

Sanitary  tissue  paper  is  manufactured  extensively  in  France, 
especially  in  Paris  and  its  suburbs  (Courbovoie,  Boulogne-sur-Seine, 
etc.)  and  in  Bordeaux.  None  is  manufactured  in  this  district. 
Imported  paper  comes  mostly  from  Germany.  How  much  it  is  not 
possible  to  state,  since  the  official  statistics  of  paper  imports  do  not 
differentiate  this  class  of  merchandise. 

The  French  paper  retails  as  follows: 


Bronco,  in  rolls per  roll . 

Perfumed  Perforated,  in  rolla do. . . 

Ideal  Sanitaire,  in  rolls do. . . 

Sanico,  in  rolls do. . . 

Ideal,  in  blocks per  block . 

J^wnais,  in  blocks .* do. . . 

Lune,  in  blocks do. . . 


10.125 
.126 
.058 
.048 
.125 
.125 
.145 


German  paper  marked  *' Jodler"  sells  for  $0,096  per  roll. 

The  French  roUs  vary  in  weight  from  250  grams  (8.82  ounces)  to 
370  grams  (13.05  ounces).  Their  dimensions  are  9.5  centimeters 
(3.7  mches)  in  width  and  12.5  centimeters  (4.9  inches)  in  diameter. 
The  German  rolls  weigh  230  grams  (8.1  ounces)  and  have  a  diameter 
of  12  centimeters  (4.7  inches)  and  a  width  of  12  centimeters  (4.7 
inches). 

The  dimensions  and  weight  of  the  packages  are  as  follows:  Length, 
from  14  centimeters  (5.5  inches)  to  20  centimeters  (7.9  inches); 
width,  from  10  centimeters  (3.9  inches)  to  14.5  centimeters  (5.7 
inches);  thickness,  from  3  centimeters  (1,2  inches)  to  4  centimeters 
(1.6  inches). 

The  cheapest  grade  appears  to  be  the  best  seller.  It  is,  however, 
too  coarse  and  thick  and  might  well  be  improved  in  quality. 

There  are  several  pubUc  comfort  stations  at  Havre  operated  by  a 
private  company  under  a  concession  from  the  municipality.  The 
chaise  for  their  use  is  2,  3,  and  5  cents,  always  including  toilet  paper. 
The  last-mentioned  rate  includes  soap  and  towel. 

Both  rolls  and  patented  devices  are  used  in  the  principal  hotels  of 
Havre,  paper  beii^  furnished  free  to  guests. 
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CREDIT  TEBM8  AND  DfFOBT  DUTIES. 

In  the  wholesale  trade  sales  are  usually  made  at  90  days,  with  a 
discount  of  2\  per  cent  for  cash.  In  the  retail  trade  a  discount  of  2 
per  cent  is  allowed  for  cash  for  50  or  more  rolls  or  packages. 

The  tariff  rates  for  imports  into  France  of  tissue  paper  from  the 
United  States  are  as  follows: 

Tariff  No.  461. — ^Weighing,  per  square  meter  (10.764  square  feet), 
more  than  30  ^ams  (1.06  ounces),  13  francs  ($2.51)  pef  100  kilos 
(220.46  pounds),  equivalent  to  $1.13  per  100  pounds;  weighing,  per 
square  meter  (10.764  square  feet),  30  grams  (1.06  ounces)  or  less,  23 
francs  ($4.44)  per  100  kilos  (220.46  pounds)  equivalent  to  $2.01  per 
lOOpounds. 

Making  due  allowance  for  freight  and  duty,  I  believe  that  there  is  a 
favorable  opening  for  the  introduction  here  and  elsewhere  in  France 
of  American  toilet  paper  of  the  quaUty  commonly  retailed  in  the 
United  States  at  three  rolls  for  25  cents. 

PAPER  TOWELS. 

So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  paper  towels  have  never  been  used  in 
Havre.  Conditions,  however,  seem  to  favor  the  introduction  of  the 
American  product.  Hotel  keepers  who  have  been  interviewed  are  ' 
favorably  impressed  with  their  advantages,  although  they  express 
some  apprehension  as  to  their  cost.  They  state  that  the  ordmary 
roll  towel  is  not  expensive,  since  it  is  changed  only  about  once  every 
two  days  and  the  cost  of  washing  is  less  than  1  cent.  The  consump- 
tion of  paper  towels  would  necessarily  be  large  and  the  cost  rather 
high.  Some  of  those  interviewed  have  expressed  the  desire  to  make 
a  trial  of  the  product  provided  free  samples  are  furnished.  The 
opinion  of  the  Duyer  of  the  Galeri'es  du  Havre,  the  best  equipped 
department  store  m  this  city,  is  that  there  mignt  be  a  demand  for 
these  towels  in  this  city,  but  his  house  would  not  care  to  make  an 
experiment  unless  the  manufacturer  enabled  it  to  do  so  on  a  small 
scale. 

The  toilet  establishment  at  the  railway  station  is  operated  by  a 
private  company  and  the  admission  charge  is  sufficient  to  allow  a  profit 
on  the  toilet  articles  furnished,  such  as  soap,  paper  towels,  comb, 
brush,  etc. 

A  sample  paper  towel  being  shown  to  the  customs  authorities,  they 
state  that  this  product  would  be  classified  under  tariff  No.  461  and 
that  the  rates  are  the  same  as  those  ^ven  above  for  toilet  paper. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  than  an  exdusive  agency  for  sanitary  paper 
articles  is  tne  only  way  to  place  successfully  these  goods  on  the  market 
since  the  local  demand  is  hmited. 

In  order  to  interest  the  French  trade  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
enable  the  dealers  to  make  a  free  trial,  or  at  least  to  furnish  them  with 
an  abundant  supply  of  free  samples  at  the  outset.  It  is  not  beUeved 
that  any  French  firm  will  take  up  a  novel  line  of  this  kind  without  a 
preUminary  test.  Hotel  keepers  will  not  buy  paper  towels  or  similar 
articles  without  first  testing  tnem,  and  they  are  not  disposed  to  invest 
any  money  in  the  test,  wmch  must  be  at  the  expense  of  the  manu- 
facturer. 
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The  lan^age  of  the  country  being  French  the  advertising  matter 
and  wrappmgs  should  be  printed  in  the  French  language,  to  be  most 
effective,  with  French  currency  and  metric  denominations.  Although 
imported  products  must  bear  a  statement  of  their  origin,  descriptions 
in  the  French  language  are  desirable  even  although  English  terms 
may  be  well  understood.    This  is  the  candid  opinion  of  local  buyers. 

UMOOBS. 

From  Vice  Consul  John  J.  ErntUr. 

The  needs  of  Limoges  for  paper  are  writing  paper,  book  papers, 
news  paper,  wrapping  paper,  wall  paper,  tissue  paper,  chromo  or 
transfer  paper,  blotting,  carbon,  and  photographic  papers,  and  boards 
of  all  kinds.  No  direct  importations  of  any  of  these  articles  from 
foreign  coimtries  are  made,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  wrapping 
paper  and  board,  which  is  manufactured  in  this  consular  district,  ana 
of  the  tissue  paper,  which  is  purchased  in  Lyon,  Department  of 
Rhone,  aJl  of  it  is  purchased  in  r  aris  from  Frencn  manufacturers  and 
merchants  or  from  agents  of  foreign  firms.  The  merchants  and  other 
lai^e  users  of  paper  mform  me  that  they  have  no  objection  to,  and  for 
certain  work  woidd  prefer  to,  use  paper  of  American  manufacture, 
providing  that  they  woidd  be  able  to  purchase  the  same  from  some 
central  agency  in  France,  and  that  the  sizes  and  other  requirements 
would  conform  to  Frencn  standards.  They  do  not  care  to  import 
directly,  or  even  to  become  the  agents  for  foreign  manufacturers,  as 
none  of  them  keeps  any  considerable  stock  on  hand,  and  also  because 
in  time  of  need  tne  delay  in  procuring  the  foreign  article  would  not 
compensate  for  the  difference  in  price. 

From  Consul  F.  Vtn  Dyns. 

There  are  said  to  be  manufactured  daily  in  France  at  the  present 
time  some  3,000  tons  of  paper,  and  of  this  amount  probably  one-half 
consists  of  writing  paper,  the  rest  being  wrapping  and  cigarette  paper, 
cardboard,  etc.  As  the  importations  of  paper  into  France  have  in- 
creased steadily  from  year  to  year,  there  woidd  seem  to  be  a  good 
market  for  foreign  products.  In  the  year  1905,  the  value  of  the  im- 
ports of  paper  into  France  was  13,795,000  francs  ($2,662,435),  while 
m  1911  the  imports  had  increased  to  a  value  of  38,035,000  francs 
($7,340,755).  It  has  been  stated,  in  a  carefully  prepared  article  on 
the  French  industry,  that  a  good  market  exists  in  this  country  for 
the  importation  of  wrapping  papers.  As  far  as  concerns  this  par- 
ticular district,  the  opimon  prevails  here  that  the  French  papers  are 
amply  sufficient  to  meet  the  present  demand.  There  should,  how- 
ever, be  a  good  openinjg  for  the  sale  of  American  wrapping  papers, 
especially  of  the  neavier  and  stronger  qualities.  The  papers  sold 
here  for  this  purpose  are  not  of  so  fine  a  texture  as  the  American 
products,  and  they  ako  lack  their  strength. 

The  sizes  of  the  various  papers  sold  here  are  practically  the  same 
as  those  of  the  corresponding  American  papers,  both  as  regards  the 
writing  papers  and  the  larger  kinds. 

There  are  in  France  at  the  present  time  330  factories  for  paper 
making,  employing  from  25,000  to  30,000  workmen.    Taking  an 
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average  of  newspaper  materials,  wrapping,  writing,  cigarette  papers, 
and  cardboard,  the  atmual  consumption  of  paper  in  this  country 
amounts  probably  to  14  kilos.  (30.86  pounds)  per  person.  The  largest 
imports  of  the  finished  product  come  from  Germany,  England,  and 
Be^ium. 

Aa  France  is  not  rich  in  forests  and  the  greatest  care  must  be  exer- 
cised for  the  conservation  and  replanting  oi  her  trees,  a  large  quantity 
of  wood  pulp  is  annually  imported  from  Norway,  Sweden,  Germany, 
and  Canada.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rags  and  other  waste  materials 
resulting  from  the  cloth  manufacturing  industries  of  this  country  are 
very  vduable  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  The  wholesale  prices 
(per  100  kilos,  or  220.46  pounds),  at  whicn  these  rags  are  sold  m  the 
Lyon  district  are  as  follows : 


Kinds.  Francs.     DoUaa. 


Mixed  white,  country  origin,  70  per  cent  linen 30-^1  5.79-5.98 

Gray,  city  ontrfai ,  pure  1  inen 30-33  5. 79-6. 87 

Bluelinen 12-14  2.32-2.70 

Mixed,  city  origin 16-16  2.00-3.09 

White,  soiled 20-25  3.86-4.8S 

Cottons,  mixed *-12  1.54-2.32 

Whitecord 30-36  5.79-6.95 

Cord,  coal-tarred 25-30  4.83-^79 

As  to  the  prices  of  the  papers  themselves,  paper  used  for  news- 
papers and  other  journals  ranges,  at  wholesale,  from  28  francs  to  35 
francs  ($5.40  to  $6.76)  per  100  kilos  (220.46  pounds).  Other  papers 
used  for  printing  purposes  are  more  expensive,  the  prices  running  as 
high  as  80  francs  ($15.44)  per  100  kilos,  according  to  quality.  Some 
of  the  finer  grades  of  paper,  especialhr  writing  papers,  run  as  high  as 
120  francs  ($23.16)  per  100  kilos.  Tne  most  expensive  papers  made 
in  France  are  photographic  products. 

It  is  unfortunately  impossible  to  obtain  any  figures  showiujg  the 
amounts  of  the  various  papers  used  in  this  district.  Statistics  of 
imports,  exports,  and  consumption  are  given  onlv  for  the  whole  of 
France,  and  not  for  the  different  Departments.  It  will  be  seen  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  give  a  definite  statement  as  to  the  demand  that 
ma]r  exist  in  this  district,  as  this  demand  coidd  only  be  gauged  by 
statistics  which  are  not  available. 

The  large  paper  dealers  in  Lyon  are,  fts  a  rule,  direct  representatives 
of  certain  manufacturers,  and  are  consequently  not  especially  inter- 
ested in  the  introduction  of  foreign  papers.  If  there  could  be,  how- 
ever, a  central  agency  for  American  wrapping  paper  in  France,  say 
at  Paris,  this  product  would  probably  sell  well  in  tnis  part  of  France. 
The  quantity  consumed  here  would  not  warrant  the  mtroduction  of 
this  paper  mrect  from  the  United  States;  but,  if  the  local  concerns 
could  buy  through  a  central  agency,  it  is  probable  that  this  district 
would  prove  an  interesting  part  of  the  French  market. 

Toilet  papers  are  sold  here  at  wholesale  at  the  rate  of  60  francs 
($11.58)  per  100  kilos  (220.46  pounds).  On  this  price  the  wholesale 
distributer  makes  a  profit  of  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  while  the  retaUer 
expects  a  profit  of  from  25  to  30  per  cent  on  his  retail  price. 

The  prevailing  credits  in  the  sale  of  toilet  papers  allow  30  days, 
and  1  per  cent  discount  for  cash  payment. 
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MARSBHiUB  Aia>  TUNIS. 

From  CoDSol  0«neral  AlphooM  Oftulin. 

Paper  of  almost  every  description  is  used  in  the  Marseille  district. 
The  Dulk  of  the  supply  is  of  French  manufacture,  but  high-grade 
stationery  and  certain  specialties  of  foreign  origin  are  in  fairly  good 
demand.  American  trade  in  this  line  has,  however,  been  practically 
Umited  thus  far  to  typewriter  suppUes,  chiefljr  carbon  paper,  and  it 
is  handicapped  by  conditions  which  are  reviewed  further  in  this 
report. 

On  the  other  hand.  England,  Germany,  and  Belgium  have  a  well- 
establi^ed  trade  in  tne  district.  The  English  manufacturers  supply 
a  large  amount  of  high-grade  correspondence  paper,  the  greater 

{)art  of  which  is  also  imported  indirectly  and  does  not  appear  in  the 
ocal  customs  statistics.  They  also  do  a  larger  business  in  wall  paper 
than  is  indicated  by  these  returns.  German  exports  to  this  section 
chiefly  comprise  cover  paper,  bristol  board,  and  pasteboard  in  sheets; 
Belgian,  sulphurated  paper;  Austrian,  colored  and  cover  paper. 

It  is  proDable  that  American  manufacturers  could  secure  part 
of  this  trade  if  customs  tariff  conditions  were  equalized,  but  under 
the  present  sjrstem  this  is  extremely  doubtful.  All  the  above-men- 
tioned coimtries  enjoy  the  privilege  of  the  minimum  tariff,  while 
American  goods  are  subject,  m  most  cases,  to  the  maximum  rates  of 
duty.  Moreover,  our  principal  competitors  have  the  advantage  of 
lower  transportation  charges,  an  average  difference  of  about  $1.25 
per  metric  ton. 

English  and  German  paper  manufacturers  also  maintain  depots 
in  Paris  and  a  few  other  centers  from  which  retailers  are  readily 
supplied.  Besides,  goods  are  frequently  sent  on  consignment  to 
leaaing  stationers,  accounts  bein^  settled  at  stated  intervals  and 
payments  made  only  for  the  mercnandise  disposed  of.  Wholesalers 
are  usually  allowed  discounts  of  2  to  5  per  cent  for  payment  within 
30  days,  exclusive  of  the  month  of  dehvery.  Net  prices  are  c[uoted 
at  60  days,  in  addition  to  the  month  in  which  goods  are  deUvered. 

In  order  to  establish  in  this  district  a  profitable  trade  in  this  Une, 
American  manufacturers  should  be  represented  and  maintain  de- 
pots in  Marseillci  or  at  least  in  Paris. 

THE   TUNISIAN   MABEET. 

There  appears  to  be  under  existing  conditions  a  better  opening 
for  the  American  paper  trade  in  Tumsia  than  in  southern  France. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  customs  tariff  discrimination  in  favor 
of  any  coimtry  as  regards  products  of  this  description.  Moreover, 
the  consumption  of  paper  of  every  kind  is  rapidlv  increasing  in  the 
r^ency,  and  the  inhabitants  are  already  well  disposed  toward 
American-made  goods. 

The  Tunisian  trade  could  easily  be  reached  through  Marseille 
firms.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  establish  direct  relations  at  the 
start. 

Official  statistics  covering  imports  of  paper  into  Tunisia  during 
1913  are  not  yet  available^  but  the  following  table  from  the  Docu- 
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ments  Statistiques  sur  le  Commerce  de  la  Tunisie,  1912,  shows  the 
quantities  and  values  of  these  imports: 


Articles  and  countiiM. 


Wrapping  paper: 

("nnoe 

Belgium 

Alfferia 

Giber  countries 

Total 

Writing  paper  and  cardl  oard: 

France 

Italy 

Austria 

Otber  countries 

Total 

Printing  paper: 

France 

Belgium 

Austria 

other  countries 

Total 

"Fancy"  paper: 

France 

Austria 

Other  countries 

Total 

Other  paper: 

France 

Belgium 

Austria 

Other  countries 

Total 

Wall  paper: 

France 

Germany 

Alferia 

Other  countries 

Total 


Quantity. 

Vahie. 

Metric 
Amu. 

1,384.0 

184.0 

76.0 

200.0 

160,747 
9,171 
2,430 
9,122 

1,843.0 

80,470 

204.0 
55.0 

3ao 

Ol.O 

38,214 
7,302 
3,120 
7,100 

35ao 

56,745 

047.0 

102.0 

36.0 

37.0 

44,494 
5,634 
2,799 
2,279 

821.0 

55,100 

0.7 
.5 
.1 

780 

138 

37 

7.3 

960 

404.0 
3.0 
3.0 

ao 

29,947 

336 

1,408 

1,506 

47a  0 

33,106 

60.0 

lao 

3.0 

ao 

8,046 

1,602 

304 

460 

80.0 

10,581 

Artfciei  and  coontrieB. 


Quantity. 


Sulphurated  paper:  Franoe... 

Photographic  paper: 

France 

Algeria 

Germany 

Total 

Past•^oard,  rough,  in  sheets: 

France 

Belgium 

Austria 

Other  countries 

Total 

Pasteboard,  cut  or  shaped  for 
boxes: 

France 

Germany 

Belgium 

Otoer  countries 

Total 

Cardboard  goods,  ornamented 
with  paintings,  reliefs,  etc.: 

FrsAoe 

United  KJi^om 

Germany 

Other  countries 

Total 

Articles  of  cardboard  or  cellu- 
lose: 

Franoe 

Germany 

Italy 

Other  countries 

Total 


Mttrk 

Amu. 
1.0 


.6 
.1 
.1 


.7 


127.0 
31.0 

sao 

9.0 


197.0 


22.0 

ao 

1.0 
.6 


2a6 


ao 

.6 

.1 

.4 


4.0 


ao 
ao 

1.0 
1.0 


lao 


Vatna. 


t2?S 


294 

1,582 

10 


1, 


5,552 
•71 

1,370 
206 


8,164 


2,014 
449 
115 
158 


8,330 


025 
35 
23 
50 


733 


1,987 

1,075 

258 

237 


3,567 


In  Tunisia  there  is  no  paper-manufacturing  industry,  and  the  con- 
sumption is  comparatively  very  small,  as  will  be  seen  oy  the  table  of 
imports  given  above.  The  relative  imimportance  of  the  paper  trade 
in  the  regency,  which  has  a  population  of  1,900,000,  is  due  to  the 
lai^e  proportion  of  ilhterates. 

There  are  no  special  requirements  peculiar  to  this  district  in  regard 
to  size,  weight,  or  finish.  Conditions  in  this  respect  do  not  (Offer 
materially  from  those  prevailing  in  the  United  States. 

Every  ffrade  of  writing  paper  for  social  and  commercial  correspond- 
ence is  sold  here,  but  medium  grades  are  in  greatest  demand.  Light- 
weight paper  is  generally  preferred. 

LOCAL  PRODUCTION. 

There  exists  in  Tunisia  an  abundant  supply  of  alfa;  but  this  mate- 
rial has  not  been  used  to  any  extent  in  this  district.  The  other  local 
materials  available  for  paper  manufacture  are  com  and  oat  straw, 
waste  paper,  old  rope,  rags,  and  wood  pulp.  Wood  pulp,  however,  is 
mainly  imported  from  Austria,  Sweden,  and  the  Umted  States,  these 
imports  amounting  to  about  1 ,800  metric  tons  (1  ton  =  2,204.6  pounds) . 
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The  averase  coat  of  straw  k  4.60  francs  per  100  kilos  (88.7  cents  per 
220.46  pounds).  Alfa  is  worth  from  17  to  18  francs  (S3.28  to  S3.47) 
for  the  same  quantity.  Prices  of  wood  pulp  have  ranged  from  9.50 
fruics  to  33  francs  ($1.83  to  $6.37)  per  100  kilos,  according  to  kind  and 
quality;  waste  paper,  from  3.50  francs  to  20  francs  ($0.67  to  $3.86); 
large  tarred  rope,  from  18  to  25  francs  ($3.47  to  $4.82);  small  tarred 
rope,  from  10  to  18  francs  ($1.93  to  $3.47) ;  large  white  rope,  from  26 
to  32  francs  ($5.02  to  $6.17);  new  white  twine,  from  30  to  38  francs 
($5.79  to  $7.33);  cotton  rags,  from  15  to  40  francs  ($2.89  to  $7.72); 
other  rags,  from  35  to  85  francs  ($6.75  to  $16.40). 

Most  of  the  mills  in  this  district  are  equipped  with  modem  machin- 
ery, principally  of  French  origin,  but  partly  also  of  German  and 
Elngbsh  manufacture.  Machinery  is  not  usea,  howeyer,  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  American  miUs^  and  m  the  opinion  of  French  experts  the 
cost  ct  production  is  as  high  as  in  the  United  States,  in  spite  of 
cheaper  lab(^.  Wi^es  range  from  2.50  francs  to  6  francs  ($0.48  to 
$1.16)  in  the  local  muls,  with  an  ayerage  of  3.75  francs  ($0.72)  per  day. 

The  sale  of  American  machinery  of  this  description  in  the  MarseiUe 
district  would  require  representation  either  in  the  city  of  Marseille  or 
at  least  in  Paris. 

PRICES. 

Paper  is  usually  sold  in  France  per  100  kilos  (220.46  pounds),  either 
in  reams,  according  to  their  nominal  wei^t,  or  in  rolls.  The  ream  is 
generally  of  500  sneets,  except  for  wrapping  and  filtering  papers, 
wfaidi  are  frequently  sold  in  reams  of  480  sneets.  The  weight  of  paper 
in  rolls  is  fixra  in  grams  per  square  meter. 

The  ruling  prices  for  current  grades  in  the  Marseille  market  at  the 
present  time  are  as  follows: 


Kinds  of  paper. 

Unitofqoantity. 

Prices. 

Trancs. 

DoOfts. 

Letter  (Fwodi) 

220  lbs 

saotV-   275.00 
70.00-    280.00 

70.00-  loaoo 

23.60-     35.00 

.70-       LIO 
20.0(V-    860.00 

».(K^     85.00 
30.09-     80i00 
56.0(V-    160.00 
65.0(V-    160.00 

4aoo-  i4aoo 
\s.o^-  130.00 
6ao9-  i3aoo 

OaOO-    175.00 

oao9-  i4aoo 
saoo-  loaoo 

40.00-      60.00 

laaoo-  26aoo 

42.00-      60.00 
4A.0^-     84.00 
18.00-      22.00 
24.00-      27.00 
OaOO-      85.00 
80.00-    100.00 
36.00-3,000.00 

9.65-  53.07 

Letter  i  ioreioi) 

220  lbs 

14.67-  54.04 

Led^CFran^) 

220  lbs 

13. 51-  36. 67 

Drswing  (in  sheets  22  by  30  inches;  19 
hr  sa  inches;  19^  by  25}  faicbes) 

Dr«vinceloth-Uned(FraBoh) 

TrmeiD^  natural  ve^etoble  (in  slieets, 

TvSoB  stoes)  (rrendi). 
Prtotii«: 

NemnRMoer  (French) 

Ream 

4.53-06.75 

Square  meter  (ia76  sq.  ft) 

Ream 

.1»-     .21 
3. 86-  67. 56 

2»lbs 

5.59-    6.75 

OdMr  (Tmnh) 

220  lbs 

6.95-  15.44 

LitiiocraDliinc  (Trench) 

220  lbs 

10.81-  30.88 

JMe^mphk/iittrdtn) 

220  Ibn 

12.54-30.88 

Carbon,  feolsnp  (mdsUy  foreign) 

WiaoDtnK  (Frawi) 

1,000  sheets 

7.72-  27.02 

2^  lbs 

3.47-  25.09 

229  lbs 

1L56-  25.09 

Blotl&cTFrencfi).' 

220  lbs 

IL  58-  33.77 

Blottbi  (foreicn) 

220  lbs 

17.37-  27.  OS 

Titter  ( Trench'i . .' 

220  lbs 

15b  44-  30.88 

TofleL  tisBoe  (French) 

220  lbs 

7.72-  11.58 

Ctavvttt  (Trench) . . .' 

220  lbs 

5.79-  48.35 

Cover  (Trench) 

220  lbs 

8. 10-    9. 65 

CoTir  (fcreign) 

220  lbs 

8.88-  16.21 

220  lbs 

3. 47-    4. 24 

Boxboard,  corrugated  (Trench) 

Brirtol  and  ivory  board  (French) 

220  lbs 

4.63-    5.21 

220  lbs 

11.58-  16.40 

Brirtol  and  ivory  board  (foreign) 

Wan  paper  (Trench  and  lorei^) 

220  lbs 

15.44-  19.30 

100  rolls  of  8  meters  (26.25  ft. 
length). 

6.03-579.00 
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The  following  kinds  and  quantities  of  pi^er  were  handled  in  the 
Marseille  market: 


Kinds  of  paper. 


Writinc.., 
Printing: 

N«W8. 

other 
Blotting.. 


Quantity. 


Tons. 
4,000 

22.000 
6,000 

18,000 
500 
150 


Kinds  of  paper. 


CoTer 

Toilet  tissue.... 

Boards 

All  other  Idnds 


Quantity. 


Timi. 

100 

1,000 

25,000 

2,000 


78>7fi0 


The  standard  sizes  of  paper  and  paper  boards  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: 


Tradenames. 


PAPER. 


Procureur 

Cloche 

Pot 

Florette 

Tellure 

Couronne  (ledger)... 
Oouronne  ( printing  ^ . 

Ecu 

Goquille 

Carrd 

Medium 

Cavalier 

Petit  Raisin 

Raisin 

J^sus  (music) 

J^sus 

Grand  J^sus 

Pittorosque 

Soleil 

Grand  Solell 

Elephant 


Dimensions 
in  centi- 
meters. 


26  by  35 

30  by  40 

31  by  40 

32  by  40 

33  by  44 

36  by  46 

37  by  48 
40  by  52 

44  by  56 

45  by  56 

46  by  50 
46  by  62 
48  by  63 
50  by  65 
54  by  70 
56  by  72 

56  by  76 

57  by  78 

58  by  80 
00  by  80 
62  by  77 


Dimensions 
in  inches 
(approxi- 
mate). 


10)  by  131 
11  byl5i 
12:  by  15 
12§  by  15 

13  by  17 
14i  by  18 

14  by  19 

15  by20J 

17  by  22 
17i  by  22 

18  by  m 
18lby24 

19  by  24 
19|  by  26 
2ljby27. 
22  by  28 
22  by  30 
224by3M 

22  by  31 

23  by  31 

24  by  80 


Tradenames. 


Oolombier 

Grand  Cobmbier ... 

Atlas  or  Journal 

Petit  Aigle 

Grand  Aigle 

Grand  Monde 

Univers. 

PAPER  BOARDS. 

Ecu 

Pot  Double 

Obtt^ 

Couronne  Double . . . , 

Grand  fialsin 

Jdsus 

Soleil 

Colombier 

PeUt  Aigle 

Grand  Aigle 

Grand  Monde 

Grand  Univers 


Dimensions  »i!?S5!??» 


in  centi- 
meters. 


63  by  90 
66  by  92 
65  by  94 
70  by  94 
75  by  106 
90  by  126 
100  by  130 


42  by 
45  by 
47  by 
50  by 
62  by 
58  by 
60  by 
71  by  100 
75  by  105 
80  by  114 
00  by  125 
100  by  148 


57 
67 
62 
78 
67 
78 
82 


in  inches 

(^piox^ 

mate). 


by  3^ 
by  37 
by  37 

by  44 
by5l| 


245  by 

25*  by  37' 
27}  by  37 
29  by  411 
3^  "^     -* 
39 


16*  by 
ITjby 
18*  by 
19|by 
20*  by  26! 
221  by  ~ 
23iby33| 
28  by" 
29*  by  41j 
31,by 
3&  by40i 
39}  by  58} 


TOII^T  PAPER. 

It  is  stated  that  the  retaUers  expect  from  40  to  50  per  cent  profit 
on  toilet  paper,  and  the  wholesale  aistributors  10  per  cent.    Retailers 

f purchase  their  supphes  chiefly  from  travelers  representing  the  manu- 
actm*ers  and  also  irom  jobbers  and  local  agents.  The  latter  usually 
receive  a  commission  01  10  per  cent,  plus  the  expenses  incurred  for 
deUvering  the  merchandise  to  the  buyers,  but  they  assume,  as  a  rule, 
the  warehouse  charges.  The  customary  terms  of  sale  are  60  days 
net,  30  days  2  per  cent  discount,  cash  with  2  per  cent  to  4  per  cent 
discount,  according  to  importance  of  customers. 

In  order  to  introduce  American-made  toilet  paper  in  this  district 
it  vrill  be  necessarv  to  send  a  sample  stock  to  a  Marseille  represent- 
ative, free  of  all  charges.  CJorrespondence  should  be  in  French,  and 
prices  quoted  c.  i.  f.  Marseille,  duty  paid. 
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PAPEB  EXPOBTS  AT  MABSEILLB. 


The  quantities  of  the  various  kinds  of  paper  exported  from  Mar- 
seille during  the  last  two  calendar  years,  the  figures  being  compiled 
from  the  local  customhouse  returns,  are  shown  below: 


1S12 

19U 

Artlctos  and  csoontrles. 

• 

General 
oonuneroe. 

Special 

General 

Special 

Far^  paper  and  cardboard: 

Torkey ..........•••••... 

MOrieUmt. 
44.0 
37.0 
20.0 
15.0 
21.0 
13.0 

Metric  Umt. 
41.0 
37.0 
20.0 
15.0 
21.0 
13.0 

J£ttfic  lout. 
16.0 
89.0 
16.0 
17.0 
5.0 
5.0 
28.0 
64.0 

Mttrktomt, 
10.0 

89.0 

Maurfthn    

16.0 

British  India. 

17.0 

Tunisia 

5.0 

Indn-^hina 

5.0 

PtirtngAl 

28.0 

AH  otiiflr  rcnntrifs 

51.0 

33.0 

35.0 

Trtal . 

201.0 

180.0 

190.0 

161.0 

Other  paper  and  cardboard: 

Efjpt 

1,736.0 

1,667.0 

1,678.0 

1,087.0 

365. 0 

341.0 

370.0 

1,243.0 

1,716.0 

1,474.0 

1,669.0 

1,072.0 

364.0 

341.0 

268.0 

1,173.0 

1,600.0 
1,519.0 
1,770.0 
1,328.0 
464.0 

6iao 

280.0 
1,243.0 

1,607.0 

Tnrfcjr....,..., 

1,336.0 

TfiTifcck              -     -  - -  - 

1,765.0 

IndoChina. 

1,302.0 

iBorocco. 

464.0 

United  States 

AiBBntina. .........................a. 

6iao 

278.0 

AlToCber  coiin  tries 

1,180.0 

Total 

8,386.0 

8,077.0 

8,832.0 

8,542.0 

Wall  paper: 

Tonfeb 

37.0 

10.0 

13.0 

10.0 

7.0 

9.0 

8.0 

3.0 

17.0 

37.0 

19.0 

13.0 

10.0 

7.0 

9.0 

8.0 

3.0 

12.0 

17.0 
17.0 
11.0 

17.0 

Argentina  ...  ^^    x       .    ^          x                ^.a^- 

17.0 

MadagaGcar ., 

11.0 

SpAin^ 

9.0 

9.0 

11.0 

16.0 

6.0 

0.0 

EfTpL 

9.0 

ILO 

Indo-China. 

5.0 

4.0 

123.0 

118.0 

96.0 

83.0 

5.0 
5.0 

5.0 
5.0 

.4 

.2 

.4 

.2 

10.0 

10.0 

.6 

.6 

Photographic  paper: 

Turkey 

5.0 
1.0 
.8 
.8 
.8 
.5 
2.1 

5.0 
1.0 
.8 
.8 
.8 
.5 
2.1 

3.0 
1.0 

3.0 

Brasll , 

1.0 

Esypt 

Tanfefa ......'.... 

1.0 
4.0 
5.0 

1.0 

Morocco. 

4.0 

AH  other  countries 

5.0 

TotaL 

11.0 

11.0 

14.0 

14.0 

Pasteboard,  rough,  in  sheets: 

80.0 
51.0 
35.0 
20.0 
20.0 
15.0 
44.0 

--        80.0 
51.0 
35.0 
20.0 
29.0 
9.0 
29.0 

03.0 
66.0 
30.0 
50.0 
41.0 
13.0 
122.0 

89.0 

Indo^htna 

65.0 
30.0 

50.0 

41.0 

bJZ  J-T'' 

tspaDi 

7.0 

87.0 

283.0 

262.0 

415.0 

360.0 

EcTpt 

14.0 
12.0 
6.0 
4.0 
6.0 
9.0 

14.0 
12.0 
6.0 
4.0 
6.0 
9.0 

14.0 
15.0 

6.0 
13.0 

4.0 
19.0 

14.0 

^SCU 

15.0 

Tndo-T^fna 

6.0 

Turkey 

13.0 

Amnttoa.     , 

4.0 

19.0 

Total 

5L0 

6L0 

71.0 

71.0 
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1012 

1018 

Artidtf  and  ooDBtriM. 

Osaewl 
commerce. 

Speeial 
commerce. 

OmMtaH 
oommeroe. 

SpaoW 

Ctrdboard  bozaB: 

Iwio-ChfnM 

Metric  Unu. 

22.0 

21.0 

14.0 

13.0 

0.0 

9.0 

8.0 

30.0 

Metric  Umt. 

28.0 

21.0 

14.0 

13.0 

0.0 

0.0 

8.0 

31.0 

Metric  Umt. 
81.0 
24.0 
16.0 
17.0 
12.0 
0.0 
10.0 
40.0 

Metric  lomi, 
21.0 

Efypt 

24.0 

Tunisia . , 

16.0 

17.0 

MOfVOOO. 

12.0 

MaflnatPtf . . 

0.0 

An ftitiBi , 

10.0 

AlToihw  ftwintriw    .       .  . 

31.0 

ToUl 

132.0 

127.0 

148.0 

iao.o 

Cardboard  in  tubat: 

iDdo-Thina . 

1.1 
.8 
.0 

1.1 

.8 
.0 

8.3 

2.0 

.7 

3.8 

Fmob  India 

LO 

All  othtr  ooontrlM 

.6 

Total 

2.6 

2.5 

6.0 

6.4 

Cardboard  gooda,  omamootod  with  paintings,  reliols, 
oto.: 
Egypt 

8.0 
3.3 
8.0 
3.2 
8.0 
2.0 
.8 
0.7 

8.0 
3.3 
3.0 
3.2 
3.0 
2.0 
.8 
4.7 

Inilo^hina 

8.4 

8.4 

liirkoy 

'  ■'5.4 
7.0 
0.0 
0.2 

5.4 

7.0 

Italj 

0.0 

6.0 

Total 

30.0 

28.0 

33.0 

32.4 

Artioies  of  cardboard  and  cellulose: 

Spain 

16.0 
1.8 
3.2 

.1 
1.8 
2.1 

12.0 
2.0 
3.0 

Tunisia 

2.0 

All  other  ooantries 

2.0 

Total 

20.0 

4.0 

17.0 

4.0 

PAPEB   DfPOBTS  AT  MAR8EnJ.K. 


The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of  the  various  kinds  of 
paper  directly  imported  at  Marseille  during  the  last  two  calendar 
years,  figures  being  obtained  from  the  local  customhouse  returns: 


Articles  and  countries. 


Finey  paper  and  cardboard 

Japan 

Austria 

Belgium 

Oermany 

United  Kingdom 

All  other  countries 

Total 

other  paper  and  cardboard: 

United  Ktegdom 

Italy 

Belgium 

Germany 

Austria 

Switserlaiid 

United  States 

All  other  countries 

Total 


1012 


General 
commerce. 


Metric  Unu. 
12.0 
10.6 
3.0 
1.0 
1.3 
0.1 


41.4 


212.0 
138.0 
35.0 
10.0 
12.0 
40.0 
.5 
38.5 


408.0 


Special 
commerce. 


Metric  Unu. 

ai 

10.5 

3.5 

.2 

.4 

.2 


20.9 


126.0 

.7 

83.0 

10.0 

1.0 


.3 
18.0 


189.0 


1018 


General 
commerce. 


Metric  Unu. 

26.5 

19.0 

6.0 

2.7 

.7 

.7 


64.0 


295.0 

4.0 

7.0 

33.0 


r.o 

.2 

27.8 


394.0 


Special 
oommeroe. 


Metric  Unu. 


10.0 

6.0 

1.0 

.3 

.1 


25.4 


mo 

3.0 
0.0 

sao 


.2 
10.8 


120.0 
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iU- 

1012 

1913 

Articles  and  countrtes. 

General 
coninierce. 

Special 
oommeroe. 

General 

Special 
oommeroe. 

Wattpapen 

tiitt«d  Kfa^dom. 

Uetrktont. 

11.0 

IZO 

23.0 

1.8 

.2 

Uetrktont. 

9.0 

11.0 

22.0 

Uetrktont. 
5.0 
1.0 
2.0 
1.8 
.2 

Uetrktont, 
4.0 

GiNrmany .  " 

1.0 

K#ih^f#n4« 

2.0 

flwItMrlAnd 

Othfr  coof***"** . ,  , .... 

1.0 

Total... 

48.0 

4X0 

10.0 

8.0 

Solphiiratcd  or  semisiilpburated  paper: 

1^4^fuin , 

13.8 
4.9 
1.5 

13.8 
4.9 
1.5 

27.8 

27.8 

V«(fi«iiaBd^,    

TTnit^d  Kififdnin    

Italy 

.2 

.2 

Total 

20.2 

2D.2 

28.0 

28.0 

Photof^raphic  papar: 

Oarmtny  . .  .  . 

.1 
.2 
.2 

.1 

.8 
.2 

.3 

United  tiiDgdom 

.1 

SwIiMrtend ,. 

.5 

.1 

.5 

.4 

GermanT  ■ ...   

124.0 

23.0 

5.0 

8.0 

117.0 
22.0 

101.0 
45.0 
14.0 
14.0 

101.0 

22.0 

Unitad  States 

2.0 

Total 

ieo.o 

139.0 

174.0 

125.0 

Oerman  J .    . 

.3 
.3 

.3 
.1 

.1 
.3 
.1 

.1 

SwHwninnd 

.2 

Other  countries 

.1 

Total 

.« 

.4 

.6 

.4 

Cardboard  goods,  ornamented  with  paintings,  relief^, 
United  Kfngdom 

3.0 

2.0 

1.0 

.1 

.5 

2.0 

1.0 

.7 

.1 

.2 

1.6 

1.2 

.5 

1.4 

Oermany.V . 

.8 

flvitiei  laitd , ^ . . . , 

.2 

AH  other  countries 

.1 

.1 

Total 

6.6 

4.0 

3.4 

2.6 

Artidcs  of  cardboard  or  cellulose: 

Switzerland 

10.0 

1.0 

.2 

6.8 

.4 
1.0 

12.0 

.7 

1.2 

.1 

.1 

Offinany 

.5 

Spain , . ' 

Xh  other  countries 

.6 

Total 

18.0 

2.0 

14.0 

.0 

NANTES. 

From  Consul  Walter  H.  Schulz. 


Tbis  reffion  buys  its  supplies  of  paper  either  on  the  spot  or  through 
Parisian  dealers.  In  spite  of  the  excellent  shipping  facilities  existing 
at  Nantes,  by  transshipment  from  Havre  or  Bordeaux,  or  by  the 
establishment  of  a  direct  line  to  the  United  States,  better  results 
could  be  obtained  by  reaching  the  Provinces  through  Paris.  Agents 
could  be  appointed  m  that  city  whose  traveling  men  would  visit  the 
trade  generally  and  whose  knowledge  of  credits  and  other  factors 
would  prove  of  great  usefulness  in  the  introduction  of  American  goods. 

The  1912  report  on  the  commercial  and  industrial  situation  of  the 
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.Nantes  Chamber  of  Commerce  makes  the  following  comment  on  the 
outlook  in  the  paper  industry: 

The  price  of  all  oiir  raw  materials,  as  also  that  of  coal,  haying  risen  considerably 
without  the  sale  price  of  paper  having  been  able  to  follow  an  equal  increase,  our 
industry  is  entering  at  this  moment  an  intense  crisis  still  more  aggravated  by  the 
ever-increasing  demands  of  labor  and  social  legislation. 

^  This  consular  district  is  the  seat  of  three  paper  mills  of  considerable 
size,  and  the  region  draws  its  suppUes  of  such  paper  as  they  make  from 
them.  Principally  they  are  engaged  in  tne  manufacture  of  the 
coarser  kinds,  the  finer  grades  being  furnished  to  the  trade  by  Parisian 
houses. 

No  great  book-printing  activity  exists  in  this  district,  but  four  news- 
papers appear  daily.  Apart  from  this  the  main  openings  for  Ameri- 
can products  would  have  to  be  sought  in  the  packing  and  correspond- 
ence paper  line. 

The  standards  of  size  do  not  differ  appreciably  from  those  in  vorae 
in  the  United  States,  but  the  requirements  as  regards  quality,  weimt, 
and  finish  are  not  so  exigent  here  as  in  America.  The  paper  usecffor 
commercial  correspondence  is  of  medium  grade  only,  but  that  for 
social  iise  is  of  the  best  quality  and,  to  a  large  extent,  is  of  English 
origin. 

PRODUCTION  OF   LOCAL  MILLS. 

The  three  paper  mills  in  this  district  are  situated  at  Antiere,  Tif- 
fauges,  and  Chantenay,  the  first  two  towns  being  situated  in  the 
Department  of  Vendee,  and  the  third  in  that  of  the  Loire  Inferieure. 

According  to  the  figures  furnished  by  the  company,  Papeteries  de 
rOuest,  which  owns  a£  three  miUs,  the  establishments  at  Antiere  and 
Tiffauges  produce  yearly  an  average  amount  of  16,000  to  18,000  tons, 
while  8,000  to  9,000  tons  is  the  output  of  the  Chantenay  branch. 

The  raw  materials  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  papers 
manufactured  here  are  principally:  (1)  Mechanical  wood  pulp,  im- 
ported from  Finland  and  Scanoinavia;  (2)  chemical  wood  pulp,  made 
m  the  district;  (3)  old  paper  and  rags,  collected  in  France  or  imported 
from  England. 

No  forest  land  is  to  be  foimd  in  this  district,  but  this  disadvantage 
is  partly  offset  by  the  comparative  faciUty  with  which  raw  material 
can  be  imported,  vessels  of  from  4,000  to  5,000  tons  being  able  to  reach 
the  wharves  of  the  Chantenay  factory. 

Besides  the  three  paper  mills  established  here  there  is  a  factory  of 
cellidose  belonging  to  tne  same  company.  The  figures  of  production 
are  placed  at  15,000  to  16,000  tons  of  pulp  annusJly.  The  principal 
ingredients  in  the  manufacture  of  this  commodity  are  100,000  steres 
(3,531,658  cubic  feet)  of  wood;  4,000  tons  of  iron  pyrites  from  Spain; 
chlorate  of  lime,  bought  in  France. 

The  larger  part  of  the  pulp  produced  is  consumed  by  the  local  trade, 
the  surplus  being  disposed  of  m  France.  The  Scandmavian  and  Ger- 
man product  enters  more  and  more  into  competition  with  the  local 
one  in  spite  of  a  protective  tariff  of  2  francs  per  100  kilos  ($0.38  per 
220  poimds). 

Correspondence  paper  ranges  in  price  from  60  to  200  francs  per  100 
kilos  ($10.58  to  $38.60  per  220  pounds),  while  paper  for  packing  and 
wrapping  purposes  is  sold  at  from  30  to  70  francs  per  100  kilos,  or 
$5.29  to  $13.51  per  220  pounds. 
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The  weekly  wages  paid  in  the  mills  are  as  follows:  Men,  from  25  to 
30  francs  ($4.82  to  $5.79);  women,  from  18  to  23  francs  ($3.47  to 
$4.43). 

The  following  table  shows  the  movements  in  this  district  for  the 
last  fiye  yeais: 


1906 

1900 

UIO 

1911 

1912 

Imports 

Pounds. 
352,220 
130,460 

Pounds, 
817, 6§0 
172,830 

Pounds, 
Sl£,920 
153,900 

Pounds. 
370,820 
179,530 

Pounds. 
266,880 
436,000 

Si^wrtB 

It  win  be  noticed  that  the  district  is  becoming  an  exporter  rather 
than  an  importer  of  paper.  The  exports  have  increased  by  305,140 
pounds,  and  the  decrease  of  imports  is  one  of  96,140  pomids.  The 
trend  of  both  the  export  and  the  import  trade  is  consistent,  while  the 
sources  of  supply  of  the  raw  materials  and  of  the  kinds  of  paper  not 
manufactured  m  the  district  remain  the  same. 


REIMS. 

From  CoDsal  WiUiam  Btrdel. 


Statistics  of  paper  exports  at  large  are  not  obtainable  here.  The 
only  kind  of  paper  exported  to  the  United  States  from  this  district 
is  the  cigarette  paper,  and  this  export  never  amounted  during  Uie 
last  five  years  to  more  than  $5,000. 

What  little  imported  paper  reaches  this  district  does  not  come 
here  directly,  but  nearly  aU  of  it  is  furnished  by  agencies  or  com- 
mission houses  at  Paris;  statistics  for  the  district,  therefore,  can  not 
be  given.  There  seems  to  exist  a  demand  for  strong  packing  paper, 
sucn  as  the  kraft.  Th^re  would  also  seem  to  be  a  prospect  for  the 
introduction  of  American  writing  and  book  paper.  The  paper  used 
here  generally  for  these  purposes  is  inferior  m  quality  to  me  paper 
fumisned  this  office  by  the  American  Government.  Much  depends, 
of  course,  on  the  prices  American  manufacturers  can  make.  A  large 
impediment  to  tne  introduction  of  American  paper  exists  in  the 
customs  duty  imposed  by  the  French  Governing  nt  on  American 
paper.  Even  at  tne  rate  accorded  American  papor  by  the  treaty  of 
1910,  the  duty  on  the  American  product  is  higner  than  the  minimum 
rate  accorded,  the  products  of  nearly  all  other  countries  supplying 
this  country,  and  tor  a  certain  class  of  American  paper  this  tariff 
seems  to  be  absolutely  prohibitive. 

The  terms  generally  granted  in  the  sale  of  paper  in  this  country 
are  either  60  or  90  days  net,  or,  if  paid  within  30  days,  subject  to  a 
discount  of  2  per  cent. 

MARKET  FOB  PAPEB  OF  ALL   GLASSES. 

Paper  of  aU  kinds  and  in  all  its  specialties  is  used  in  this  consular 
distnct.  The  source  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  paper  used  here  is 
Flrance.  While  writing,  book,  and  news  paper  employed  in  this 
district  is  produced  in  other  parts  of  France,  the  wrapping  and  pack- 
ing paper  used  come  from  factories  established  in  the  Department  of 
Yo^^,  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  consular  district,  which  factories 
abo  supply  an  important  percentage  of  aU  such  paper  used  in  other 
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parts  of  this  coimtry.  With  the  exception  of  some  fancy  corre- 
spondence paper,  pacKed  in  boxes  containing  500  sheets  each,  little 
American  paper  is  used  here  as  yet,  but,  under  certain  conditions, 
might  find  a  market  in  this  district.  Especially  should  this  be  the 
case  with  strong  wrapping  paper.  There  nas  lately  been  introduced 
a  certain  paper  called  ^'kraft  paper,  made  in  Norway,  which  is  said 
to  surpass  in  tenacity  many  of  the  French  packing  papers,  and  is 
sold  at  reasonable  figures.  Similar  paper,  if  it  can  be  produced  in 
the  United  States  at  competitive  prices,  would  undoiibtedly  find 
a  ready  market  here. 

Bisulphite,  thin-threaded,  tissue,  parchmented,  and  cellulose  are 
the  papers  used  the  most  in  this  district.  The  amount  of  each  kind 
used  can  not  be  given. 

The  sizes  of  paper  produced  in  this  country  are  of  a  great  variety. 
The  sizes  of  writing  paper  most  in  demand  are  8)  by  12)  inches  m 
reams  of  500  sheets,  which  weigh  3 J  pounds;  5 J  by  8i  inches,  of 
which  the  ream  weighs  2  pounds.  The  size  of  paper  most  commonly 
used  for  printed  booKs  of  good  quality,  medium  weight,  and  fine  finish 
is  22  by  36  inches.  That  for  books  for  commercial  piirposes  of  high 
quaUty,  medium  weight,  and  good  finish  is  12)  by  35  inches. 

News  paper,  generally  of  medium  or  low  quality  and  finish,  meas- 
ures 32  by  44  inches.  A  ream  of  double  sheets  oi  this  weighs  about 
28  pounds.  Bisulphite  wrapping  paper,  the  one  most  in  use,  is  of 
meaium  quality  and  finish,  and  its  aversjge  weight  is  from  3)  to  4 
ounces  per  square  yard.  The  standard  size  of  tnis  paper  generally 
is  25)  by  39  inches,  but  very  often  this  paper  comes  on  reels,  meas- 
uring in  width  between  23)  and  63  inches  and  weighing  on  an  aver- 
age of  110  to  1^0  pounds.  From  these  reels  the  sizes  desired  are 
cut.    The  sizes  of  25)  by  39,  27)  by  39,  and  31)  by  39  inches  are 

Snerally  used  by  the  department  and  dry  goods  stores.  For  textile 
brics  sizes  of  27)  by  39, 31)  by  48, 39  by  55,  and  44  by  60  inches  are 
frequently  used.  Wall  paper,  some  of  which  is  manufactured  in 
this  consular  district  and  a  small  quantity  of  which  is  sold  also  to 
the  United  States,  comes  in  rolls  holding  each  about  26  feet  of  pap^ 
of  a  width  of  17  inches.  Tissue  paper  comes  in  reams  of  500  sheets 
and  measures  about  14  by  20  inches.  Blotting  paper,  generally  of 
very  poor  quality,  comes  in  whole  sheets  of  18  by  24  inches.     Carbon 

Eaper  is  made  in  sheets  of  12  by  18  and  of  12  by  15  inches.     Straw- 
oard  used  in  this  district  is  generally  very  common  and  measures 
from  12  by  20  to  40  by  65  inches. 

The  raw  materials  available  for  paper  manufacturers  are  wood 
pulp,  costing  from  91  cents  to  $1.60  per  100  pounds;  bisulphite  pulp, 
costing  from  $2  to  $2.61  for  100  pounds;  old  journals,  paper,  etc., 
cost  from  35  cents  to  52  cents  per  100  pounds;  rags,  according  to 
their  quaUty,  vary  considerably  in  price,  and  cost  from  87  cents  to 
$3.50  per  100  pounds. 

PRODUCTION   OP  LOCAL  MILLS. 

There  are  about  25  paper  mills  in  this  consular  district.  It  is 
difficult  to  receive  correct  information  regarding  their  output,  but 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  total  of  their  sales  does  not  fail  below 
$3,000,000  per  annum.  The  wages  for  efficient  labor  paid  by  these 
mills  range  between  80  cents  and  $1.20  a  day  of  10  hours. 
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The  average  wholesale  prices  paid  for  100  pounds  of  the  most 
important  local  products  are  as  follows:  For  writing  paper,  $4.35; 
le<%er  and  linen  paper,  $5.22;  book  paper,  $4.90;  news  paper,  from 
$2.50  to  $3.15;  wri^ping  paper,  first  quality,  $3.55,  secona  quaUty, 
$3.05;  tissue  paper,  $5;  blottmg  paper,  $5.50;  strawboard,  $1.56. 

Tlie  only  imported  paper  whi<m  seua  in  this  district  in  commercial 

?[uantities  is  tne  kraft  paper,  which  is  sold  for  from  $3.90  to  $4.35 
or  100  pounds. 

For  tne  reasons  given  in  many  reports  made  on  conditions  in  this 
consular  district,  there  is  no  probabiUty  that  American  exporters 
of  pa{>er  will  ever  be  able  to  do  a  direct  business  with  any  of  the 
merchants  in  this  district,  and  a  market  for  American  paper  can  only 
be  reached  by  the  intermediary  of  agents  in  large  commercial  centers; 
no  names  can  therefore  be  given  of  persons  or  firms  who  might 
become  Agents  for  American  exporters,  but  this  office  can  recom- 
mend a  fSm  that  would  doubtless  prove  a  very  efficient  subagent 
to  a  general  agent  at  Paris  or  elsewhere.  This  firm  not  onlv  has 
a  weu-established  business  here,  but  is  doing  business  with  the 
merchants  in  the  largest  part  of  this  district,  and  is  quite  ready  to 
undertake  the  sale  of  the  American  product  when  once  it  is  introduced 
into  this  countrv. 

Large  users  oi  paper,  considering  conditions  existing  in  this  district, 
are  the  large  grocery  and  general  store  associations,  the  department 
stores,  the  textile  manufacturers  and  merchants,  the  newspaper  and 
printing  offices,  the  champagne  houses,  etc.;  but,  for  the  same 
reasons,  not  one  of  these  concerns  is  likely  ever  to  import  paper 
directly  from  the  United  States. 

ROUBN. 

From  Consul  L.  If  ammhigcr. 

American  paper  is  known  to  specialists  here  and  its  quaUties  are 
esteemed,  but  it  does  not  enter  generally  into  the  market.  It  is  not 
handled  by  the  three  principal  wholesale  dealers  of  Rouen,  who 
supply  practically  all  the  retail  dealers  and  consumers  of  the  district, 
which  comprises  the  arrondissements  of  Rouen,  Dieppe,  and  Neuf- 
chatel  in  the  Department  of  Seine-Inferieure,  and  the  Departments 
of  Eure  and  Somme.  Opportunity  for  the  sale  of  American  paper 
locally  would  appear  to  be  largely  dependent  upon  the  price  at  which 
it  could  be  offered  in  competition  with  paper  of  French  manufacture. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  imports  are  only  of  high-grade  writing  paper, 
and  this,  it  is  stated  by  those  familiar  with  the  trade,  is  because  the 
French  customs  duty  is  assessed  on  the  basis  of  weight  and  not  of 
quality. 

The  trend  of  the  import  trade  has  varied  very  Uttle  in  recent  years, 
as  the  figures  indicate  approximately  the  same  amoimt  of  imports 
each  year. 

There  are  British  and  Belgian  steamships  plying  directly  with  this 
port,  but  none  from  the  United  States.  Tne  port  of  Havre,  which  has 
okect  steamship  connections  with  the  United  States,  is,  however, 
only  70  miles  distant  from  Rouen  and  has  convenient  connections  by 
barge  service  and  small  steamers  with  this  port. 

'Die  import  trade  in  paper  is  naturally  influenced  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  French  customs  tariff,  which  imposes  a  duty  of  10 
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francs  ($1.93)  per  100  kilos  (220.46  pounds)  on  plain  papers  and  15 
francs  ($2.89)  on  ''papiers  faconnes*'  (cut  and  shaped  paper).  As 
this  is  assessed  on  the  basis  of  weight  and  not  of  quality,  there  would 
appear  to  be  more  advantage  for  the  sale  locally  of  nigh-grade  im- 
ported paper  than  of  low-grade  imported  paper. 

Prices  in  the  local  market  are  quoted  per  100  kilos  (220.46  pounds) 
and  terms  of  payment  are  30  days  with  1  per  cent  discount;  or  90 
days  net. 

ST.  BTTBNNB. 

From  Consul  WlUiam  H.  Hunt 

The  special  factors  which  have  an  influence  on  the  import  paper 
trade  between  France  and  America,  in  addition  to  those  of  trans- 
portation rates  and  customs  duties,  are  whether  American  manufac- 
turers can  compete  successfully  with  the  prices  of  French  paper 
makers.  Competent  authorities  seem  to  think  it  impossible  for 
American-made  paper  to  find  a  market  in  France  for  this  reason, 
and  moreover,  because  Germany,  and  particularly  Sweden  and 
Norway,  which  are  admirably  well  placea,  have  not  been  able  to 
make  any  headway  in  the  French  paper  market. 

The  constantly  increasing  consiunption  of  paper  of  all  classes, 
and  the  rise  in  the  price  of  rags,  lead  me  to  venture  the  suggestion 
that  there  is  perhaps  a  good  market  in  France  for*  American  wood 
pulp,  which  is  at  present  miported  in  large  quantities  from  Canada  in 
competition  with  similar  products  from  Sweden  and  Norway.  Such 
raw  materials  are  subject  to  a  customs  duty  of  only  19  to  38  cents 
per  220  pounds,  accoroing  to  quality. 

GERMANY. 

BERIilN. 

From  Consul  General  R.  P.  Skinner. 

The  output  of  paper  in  Germany  is  exceeded  in  volume  by  that  in 
no  other  country  except  the  United  States.  In  the  lines  which  make 
up  the  jgreat  bxilk  of  the  paper  business  there  is  little  or  no  market 
for  foreign  goods.  For  specialties  of  foreign  origin,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  always  a  demand.  The  consumption  of  paper  in  Germany 
is  said  to  be  higher  per  capita  than  in  any  other  countrv. 

The  German  paper-making  industry,  which  is  among  the  four  or  five 
most  important  industries  wiich  the  Empire  supports,  is  amplv  su|>- 
plied  with  raw  materials.  Germany  and  its  neighbors,  France, 
Belgium,  and  Holland  are  among  the  world^s  greatest  sources  of  rags, 
and  Germany  is  the  leading  purveyor  of  rags  to  the  paper  makers  of 
the  United  States.  So  far  as  German  forests  do  not  provide  cellulose, 
it  is  purchased  from  mills  nm  largely  by  German  capital  among  the 
forests  of  Austria-Hungary,  Finland,  and  Scandinavia.  In  1913 
Germany  imported"  $2,129,000  worth  of  chemically  prepared  wood 
pulp,  and  $86,000  of  mechanically  prepared  pulp.  Of  the  51,320 
metric  tons  of  chemical  pulp  imported  26,000  tons  came  from  Sweden, 
2,500  from  Norway,  12,700  from  Austria-Hiingary,  and  7,185  from 
Finland.  In  the  matter  of  cellulose  the  situation  oi  the  German  paper 
makers  is  not  disadvantageous  as  compared  with  that  of  their  Amer- 
ican competitors.    As  for  rags,  they  are  distinctly  better  off. 
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CENTEBS   OF  PAPEB  MAKING. 

The  great  paper-consuming  centers  of  Germany  are  Leipzig  and 
Berlin,  and  for  export,  Hamburg.  The  location  of  mills  turning  out 
print  paper  and  similar  bulky  lines  is  determined  primarily  by  facili- 
ties for  transport  to  these  centers,  especially  water  transport.  Owing 
to  its  predominant  size,  Prussia  leaos  in  paper  production,  but  Sax- 
ony's output  is  more  than  four  times  as  great  per  head  of  population. 
Chemnitz  and  Dresden  are  centers.  In  Prussia  the  Bitterfeld-Halle 
district  near  the  Saxon  border,  Rhenish-Westphalia,  and  Silesia  are 
important  paper-producing  areas.  The  industry  is  also  a  large  one 
in  jBavaria  and  Baden.  IVoduction  in  the  consular  district  of  Berlin 
(Province  of  Brandenburg)  is  comparatively  imimportant,  although 
there  is  a  considerable  output  oi  paper  board.  The  Elberfelder 
Papierfabrik  A.  G.,  of  Elberfeld,  has  a  factory  at  Zehlendorf,  near 
Berlin,  in  which  about  400  hands  are  employed.  It  turns  out  book 
and  letter  paper  and  stock  for  filine  cards  and  the  like.  It  is  said  to 
have  proved  xmsuccessful  financieJly.  There  is  another  factory  at 
Wolfswinkel  near  Eberswalde  in  this  district  (Markgraff  &  Engel), 
which  derives  most  of  its  business  from  selling  print  paper  to  the 
Reichsdruckerei  (Imperial  Printing  OflBce).  The  production  of  paper 
in  and  about  Berlin  is  otherwise  unimportant. 

YEABLY  OUTPUT. 

Statistics  of  paper  and  paper  board  production  in  Germany 
recentiy  publishwl  oy  the  Verein  Deutscher  rapierfabrikanten  (Asso- 
ciation of  German  Paper  Manufacturers)  are  oased  on  returns  from 
all  the  factories  in  the  Empire,  except  about  100,  for  which  estimates 
had  to  be  made,  and  may  oe  considered  reasonably  accurate.  These 
statistics  are  reproduced  in  the  three  foUowing  taoular  statements: 


Artldes  and  years. 


PAPER. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

PAPER  BOAHD. 

1910 

1911 

1912 


Quantity. 


Metric  tons. 
1,436,500 
1,500,446 
1,611,241 


354,276 
343.368 
360,512 


Value. 


100,008,276 
102,167,053 
109,671,373 


13,378,103 
12,968,189 
14,319,990 


Articles  and  yean. 


PAPER  AND  PAPER  BOARD 
TOGETHER. 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 


Quantity. 


Uttrktont. 
1,609,170 
1,790,785 
1,843,813 
1,980,763 


Value. 


108,706,913 
112,471,379 
115,136,243 
123,801,363 


The  consumption  of  paper  and  paper  board  per  head  of  population 
(imports  addea  and  exports  subtracted)  is  shown  as  follows: 


Years. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Years. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1909 

Pounds. 
62.0 
54.6 

11.64 
1.53 

1911 

Poundt. 
66.4 
60.2 

tl.67 

1910 

1912 

1.71 
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The  following  table  shows  the  production  of  paper  and  paper  board, 
by  States  and  Provinces,  in  1912: 
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As  will  be  seen,  1,611,241  metric  tons  of  paper  were  produced  in 
1812,  valued  at  $109,571,373,  and  369,512  tons  of  paper  board, 
valued  at  114,319,990.  The  combined  value  of  $123,891,363  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  7.6  per  cent  over  the  figure  for  1911,  of  10.1  per 
cent  as  compared  with  1910,  and  25.5  per  cent  as  compared  with 
1909.  In  the  opinion  of  the  trade  overproduction  prevaHs,  and  the 
last  few  years  are  spoken  of  as  a  period  of  falling  prices.  By  divid- 
ing the  vfdue  ot  the  paper  output  in  1912  by  its  volume  an  average 
Tuue  of  shghtly  more  tnan  3  centa  a  pound  is  obtained.  For  paper 
board  the  average  is  about  1.7  cents  a  pound.  These  figures  are  not 
lower  than  those  recorded  for  1910  and  1911.  The  apparent  con- 
flict between  theee  results  and  the  statement  that  paper  prices  are 
tending  downward  is  explained  on  the  ground  that  the  production 
of  high  grades  of  paper  is  increasing  faster  than  that  of  the  cheaper 
lines.  This  is  said  to  be  especially  true  in  the  case  of  wrappmg 
paper,  better  grades  of  which  are  in  increasing  demand  for  putting 
up  packages  of  merchandise,  particutariy  foodstuffs. 

LABOR   AND   EQUIPMENT. 

While  certain  skilled  labor  is  highly  paid  in  German  paper  mills, 
the  general  run  of  bands  are  obtained  very  cheaply.  Supplement- 
ing the  official  data  as  to  w^es  given  in  the  report  from  Hambuig, 
it  may  be  said  that  untrained  workmen  are  obtainable  at  from  3  to 
3.50  and  4  marks  (71  to  83  and  95  cents)  a  day.  The  wages  of  g^l 
laborers  rarely  exceed  3  marks  (71  cents)  a  day,  while  the  younger 
female  hands  receive  from  12  to  15  marks  ($2.86  to  $3.57)  a  week. 

The  equipment  of  German  paper  mills  is  purchased  mostly  of  do- 
mestic manufacturers,  who  do  a  laige  export  business  as  well.    The 
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United  States  participates  to  a  considerable  extent,  however,  in 
what  importations  are  made.  These  amounted  in  1913  to  137  ma- 
chines for  the  manufacture  of  cellulose  and  paper,  worth  $38,000,  and 
657  machines  for  bookbinding  and  the  making  of  carton  and  paper 
goods,  worth  $190,000.  Of  tne  202  metric  tons  of  machines  of  the 
first  kind  imported  the  United  States  supplied  6  and  Norway  17;  of 
the  247  tons  of  machines  of  the  second  kina  unported  the  United  States 
supphed  60  and  Great  Britain  42. 

Uermany's  exports  of  machinery  of  the  two  kinds  mentioned  totaled 
10,668  tons  (1,524  pieces),  worth  $2,133,000,  and  6,189  tons  (34.350 

f)ieces),  worth  $2,807,000,  respectively,  in  1913.  TTie  chief  markets 
or  cellulose  and  paper-making  machinery  were  Russia  (2,357  tons), 
Italy  (1,417),  Netherlands  (990),  Finland  (949),  and  Norway  (842). 
Considerable  shipments  were  also  made  to  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  the 
United  States  (72  tons  to  the  last  named).  The  chief  markets  for 
bookbinding,  box  makinjg^  and  similar  machinery  were  Russia  (896 
tons),  Austria-Hungary  (720),  Great  Britain  (694),  France  (544),  and 
Italy  (459).  Over-sea  shipments  were  to  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  the 
United  States  (70  tons). 

LOW  PRICES   FOB  HOME   PEODUCTS. 

The  German  paper  market  is  fiUcd  to  overflowmg  with  domestic  \ 
products.  Competition  in  standard  hnes  is  very  acute.  This  situ- 
ation, coui^ed  with  ample  raw  material  supplies  and  an  abundance 
of  cheap  labor,  brings  prices  for  the  domestic  goods  often  far  below 
those  which  foreign,  especially  American,  manufacturers  must  ask. 
In  the  case  of  American  specialties,  imitated  in  Germany,  the  price . 
for  the  German  substitute  is  not  infrequently  one-half  and  sometimes 
one-third  that  of  the  American  original. 

LABOE  VOLUME  OF  EXPOBTS. 

Germany  exported  during  1913  more  than  a  million  dollars'  worth 
each  of  16  dinerent  classes  of  paper  and  paper  goods.  These  are 
listed  below  in  the  order  of  their  importance  with  the  chief  countries 
of  destination,  also  in  order  of  importance,  noted  in  each  case. 

1.  Chemical  wood  pulp  (valued  at  $8,386,200)  to  France,  United  Kingdom,  United 
States,  Italy,  Belgiiun,  Netherlands,  and  Spain. 

2.  Packing  paper  (|is,289,400)  to  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  Netherlands,  Cuba, 
United  States,  Britisn  India,  and  Switzerland. 

3.  Print  paper  ($4^^74,800)  to  United  Kingdom,  Argentina,  Netherlands,  Brazil, 
Japan,  Chile,  and  Bntidi  India. 

4.  Visiting  and  business  cards  ($4,046,700)  to  United  Kingdom,  United  States, 
Austria-Hungary,  Netherlands,  Switzerland^  Belgium,  and  Russia. 

5.  Colored  paper  ($3,851,600)  to  United  Kingdom,  Argentina,  Japan,  United  States, 
Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Australia,  Switzerland^  Netherlands,  and  Brazil. 

6.  Printed  post  cards  ($3,686,600)  to  United  Kmgdom,  Austria-Hungary,  United 
States,  Russia,  Switzerland,  Netherlands,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Sweden. 

7.  Letter  paper  ($2,877,700)  to  Netherlands,  Brazil,  Belgium,  United  Kingdom, 
Switzerland,  Argentina,  Turkey,  and  Denmark. 

8.  Wall  paper  r$2,180^)  to  Netherlands,  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Bel- 
gium, Switzerland,  and  France. 

9.  Carton  paper  ($2,023,200)  to  United  Kingdom,  France,  Netherlands,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  and  the  United  States. 
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10.  Paper  covered  paper  goods  ($2,003,100)  to  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  Bel- 
gium, France,  Anstna-Uimgary,  Switzerland,  and  Anentina. 

11.  Copy  books,  price  lists,  etc.  ($1,897,600),  to  Netherlands,  Austria-Hungary, 
United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  Switzerland.  Argentina,  United  States,  and  France. 

12.  Unsensitized  photographic  paper  ($1,657,900)  to  United  States,  Belgium,  and 
the  United  Kingdom. 

13.  Ornamented  paper  and  board  ($1,628,900)  to  United  Kingdom,  United  States, 
Netherlands,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland. 

•  14.  Coarse  board  ($1,414,500)  to  United  Kingdom,  Netherlands,  Argentina,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Belgium,  and  British  India. 

15.  Sensitized  photographic  paper  ($1,326,400)  to  United  Kingdom,  Russia,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium. 

16.  Envelopes  ($1,086,500)  to  Netherlands,  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  Argentina, 
Turkey,  Brazil,  and  Sweden. 

The  f oUowing  table  shows  the  amounts  and  values  of  all  classes  of 
paper  and  paper  manirfactures  exported  in  1912  and  1913.  The  fig- 
ures for  1913  are  provisional  and  liable  to  subsequent  correction: 


Articles. 


TextUepuIp 

Mechamcal  wood  pulp 

Qiemlcal  wood  pulp 

Vulcanlxed  fiber 

Glased  board 

Coarse  board 

other  paper  board 

Roofing  paper 

Packing  paper  of  allkinds 

Print  paper 

Outon  paper 

Blotting  paper 

Parchment 

Letter  paper 

Letter  paper,  in  boxes 

Drawing  paper 

Tissue  paper 

Unsensitized  photographic  paper 

Sensitized  photographic  paper 

Colored  paper 

Lacquered  paper 

Printed  posi  cards 

Visiting  and  business  cards 

Cardboard  for  tickets 

Ornamented  paper  and  board 

Covered  with  textiles 

Wallpaper 

Playing  cards 

Abrasive  paper 

Tracing  pi4)er,  etc 

Paper  bags,  etc 

Envelopes 

Paper  underwear 

Account  books 

Portfolios,  dossiers,  etc 

Albums 

Paper-covered  paper  Koods 

Metal-covered  and  pamted  goods 

Hard-paper  goods 

Lamp  shades,  etc 

Copy  books,  price  lists,  etc 

Combined  with  textiles;  paper  embroidery 

Cigar  holders ,  etc 

Paper  waste 

Ctoceled  postage  stamps 

Miscellaneous 


1913 


Quantity. 


Metric  tons, 

1,412 

6,933 

175,762 

93 

1,412 

22,244 

3,250 

10,881 

77,766 

65,227 

12,728 

868 

4,132 

16,179 

805 

2,022 

4,427 

10,261 

1,270 

18,081 

675 

3,487 

4,616 

657 

1,724 

619 

12,653 

133 

2,450 

1,619 

2,038 

3,985 

1,227 

1,442 

544 

829 

4,296 

132 

1,886 

812 

6,647 

496 

1,430 

9,761 

26 

1,525 


Value. 


$217,300 
176,600 

7,696,700 

41,900 

212,300 

1,110,700 
347,000 
475,700 

6,066,100 

3,776,800 

1,822,100 
240,900 
604,000 

2,096,700 
424,400 
617,200 
798,300 

1,606,000 

1,109,600 

3,184,000 
615,300 

3,302,000 

3,192,000 
394,100 

1,012,000 
188,700 

2,257,200 
101,400 
318,500 
766,600 
534,600 
921,800 
762,800 
651,200 

1,294.200 
266,300 

1,545,600 

85,000 

664,800 

410,300 

1,851,^00 
369,400 
681,200 
165,900 
351,300 
671,200 


1913 


Quantity. 


Metric  torn. 

1,193 

7,607 

179,463 

90 

2,004 

29,291 

4,422 

10,462 

84,803 

68,748 

13,906 

836 

.    6,167 

18,064 

981 

2,114 

4,604 

11,612 

1,641 

23,200 

798 

3,796 

6,876 

608 

2,091 


11,972 

146 

2,412 

1,956 

2,473 

4,680 

1,181 

1,606 

607 

966 

5^372 

95 

1,979 

2,049 

7,949 

628 

1,438 

10,276 

18 

1,006 


Value. 


$191,100 
156,400 

8»  388, 200 

47,800 

324,900 

1,414,600 
440,600 
663,800 

6,288,400 

4,674.800 

2,023,200 
251,600 
758,600 

2,877,700 
484,100 
616,200 
867,300 

1,657,900 

1,326,400 

8,851,600 
620,500 

3,686,600 

4,046,700 
268,700 

1,628,900 
230,600 

2,180,300 
104,200 
906,100 
887,700 
644,600 

1,086,800 
716,600 
641,900 
380,800 
341,600 

2,003,100 

68,100 

608,800 

704,200 

1,897,600 
625,700 
606,700 
166,600 
459,100 
525^100 
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IMPORTATIONS   ONE-NINTH  OF  EXPORTATIONS. 

Tlie  total  value  of  Germany's  importations  of  paper  and  paper 
manufactures  in  1913  was  $7,460,300;  in  1912,  $7,240,500 — compared 
with  exportations  during  the  same  periods  valued  at  $62,518,500 
and  $55,266,000,  respectively.  The  predominant  article  of  impor- 
tation is  a  semiraw  material — chemically  prepared  wood  pulp — which 
accounted  for  more  than  $2,000,000  in  1913.  The  next  most  impor- 
tant article  is  a  special  product  used  for  further  manufacture,  namely, 
vidcanized  fiber,  while  paper  shavings,  old  paper,  etc.,  come  third. 
Fully  manufactured  articles  imports  in  values  exceeding  $100,000 
in  1913  were  coarse  cardboard,  packing  paper,  tissue  paper,  visiting 
and  business  cards,  letter  paper,  printed  post  cards,  ornamented 
paper  and  board,  wall  paper,  sensitized  photo^aphic  paper,  tracing 
paper,  blue  paper,  etc.,  and  copy  books  and  price  lists. 

An  examination  of  the  sources  of  these  importations  shows  that 
the  trade  is  almost  altogether  intra-European,  and  in  a  great  measure 
limited  to  immediately  contiguous  territory.  Sources  of  raw  mate- 
rials have  already  been  noted.  Only  one  is  brought  in  quantity  from 
overseas;  that  is,  vulcanized  fiber,  which  comes  principally  from  the 
United  States.  As  to  manufactured  products  Austria-Hungary 
appears  importantly  in  connection  with  every  one  except  wall  paper, 
sensitized  photographic  paper,  tracing  paper,  and  copy  books.  Fin- 
land is  a  large  purveyor  of  coarse  board.  Sweden  and  Norway  sup- 
ply packing  paper.  France  is  an  important  source  of  tissue  paper, 
letter  paper,  visiting  cards,  wall  paper,  and  copy  books.  Switzer- 
land ranks  next  to  Austria-Hungary  in  supplying  post  cards  and 
appears  prominently  also  in  connection  witn  visiting  cards.  The 
ISetherlands  supply  large  quantities  of  letter  paper;  Belgium,  sensi- 
tized photographic  paper;  and  the  United  Kiogdom,  ornamented 
paper  and  board,  wall  paper,  tracing  paper,  and  copy  books. 

The  following  table  snows  the  amounts  and  values  of  the  various 
classes  of  paper  and  paper  manufactures  imported  from  all  countries 
in  the  calendar  years  1912  and  1913.  As  in  the  case  of  exports,  the 
figures  for  1913  are  provisional. 


Articles. 


Textile  polp 

Mechaucal  wood  pulp 

Cbemieal  wood  pmp 

ValcMiiied  fiber 

Glased  board 

Coane  board 

Other  paper  board 

Roofing  paper 

Yellow  ^rsw  paper 

Paddng  paper  dyed  In  the  pulp 

Other  packmg  paper 

Print  paper 

Carttm  paper 

Blotting  paper 

ParehiMnt 

Letter  paper 

L^ter  paper  in  boxes 

87170'— 15 5 


1913 


Quantity. 


Metric  tons. 

72 

8,310 

48,700 

1,012 

150 

16,554 

37 

1,738 

24 

1,967 

4,131 

990 

69 

352 

790 

460 

316 


Value. 


19.520 

197,800 

2,020,000 

481,950 

23,300 

571,200 

4,500 

72,350 

700 

117,000 

304,900 

82,600 

10,700 

92,300 

116,600 

100,900 

127,600 


1913 


Quantity. 


Metric  tons. 

69 

3,622 

51,320 

1,549 

287 

13,494 

25 

1,960 

2 

2,328 

4,570 

1,032 

61 

307 

612 

496 

333 


Value. 


10,000 

86,000 

2,129,000 

737,600 

44,500 

465,000 

2,800 

81,600 


138,500 

337,200 

85,900 

9.500 

80,000 

90,400 

108.500 

134,700 
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Dmrins  popv 

TiaRMpmr 

UoMOsHucd  pbotoicnpbie  pap« 

Smmithtd  photographic  pttp« 

Colorod  and  UoqiMnd  pftpv,  eCo 

Printed  poftearas 

Viffttm^aod  bufiDMi  cards 

Cardboard  for  UcImU 

OmamentM  papar  and  board. 

Covered  with  textiles 

WaU  paper 

Plajmc  cards 

Abnsfve  paper 

Trscfaif  paper,  etc 

Paper  baip,  etc 

Envelopts 

Paper  tmderwear 

Account  books 

Portfolios,  doasien,  etc 

Albums 

Paper-covered  paper  foods 

Iffltal-covered  and  painted  goods 

Hard  paper  goods 

Lamp  shades,  etc 

Copy  books,  price  lists,  etc 

Combined  with  textUea;  paper  embroidery 

Cigar  holders,  etc 

Paper  waste 

Canceled  postage  stamps 


m 

14S 

10 


4 
402 

9 
413 


100 
40 

0.4 
43 
38 

5 

aoo 

13 
30 
13 

aoo 

45 

131 

35,800 


887,800 
3W,000 

53,300 
S»,000 

38,000 
19,000 
403,000 

91,400 

108,800 

1,100 

138,300 

8,500 

50,000 
114,000 

S,800 

11,700 
MO 

16,700 

17,100 
1,800 

74,500 
0,500 

14,000 

8,000 

185,800 

83,300 

54,500 
014,300 

98,000 


IfU 


QuaiiUty. 


181 

1,733 

518 

73 


188 


6 

414 

10 


119 
48 

1. 

44 

30 

4 

192 

20 

38 

13 

701 

47 

108 

24,375 

38 


Valne. 


884,800 

339,900 

96,800 

170,400 

85,700 

185,900 

458,700 

87,100 

110,000 

1,900 

133,000 

8,900 

48,300 

143,800 

28,800 

11,400 

1,190 

18,000 

17,800 

1,800 

88,500 

9,500 

13,800 

8,200 

181,100 

33,300 

45,200 

577,800 

81,900 


IMPORTATIONS   FROM  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  yearly  average  value  of  paper  and  paper  manufactures  im- 
ported mto  Germany  from  the  United  States  auring  the  period  1908 
to  1912  was  $617,000,  while  that  of  similar  imports  into  the  United 
States  from  Germany  was  $6,745,000,  or  somewhat  more  than  ten 
times  as  much.  In  1912,  the  latest  year  for  which  statistics  are  avail- 
able, the  figures  were,  respectively,  $714,500  and  $6,140,400.  The 
main  items  making  up  the  American  importations  into  Germany  in 
1910,  1911,  and  1912  are  as  follows: 


Artlclss. 


Chemical  wood  pulp. . 

VulcunUod  nb«r 

Olnxed  carUlxmrd 

('(NiTM  card  board 

U<M)n  tiK  paper 

Tacking  pat)or  dysd  in 
ths  pulp 

(}|At«a  ptu'klng  pap«r. 

lUottlnR  paper 

TlwinspniKtr 

I^Uor  pu|w 

UnHonttllUod  photo- 
graphic paper 

RoniiUUMt  photo- 
traphlc  pai>er 

Colored  and  lacquered 
paper 

I'rintod  post  canb 

V  bitting  and  bailness 
carUii 

Cardboard  for  tickets. . 


1910 


} 


$42,600 

343,000 

MO 

17,400 

2,700 

4,800 
10,000 

16,000 

700 

700 

A,  aoo 

S,600 
7,400 

30,700 


1911 


$47,400 

487,700 

1,200 

6,700 

7,400 

1,700 
4,000 

11,000 

fiOO 

1,000 

S,fiOO 

3,600 
4,fi00 

35,200 


1912 


$43,300 

430,800 

fiOO 

1,500 

24,300 


( 


1 


2,900 

15.000 

2,700 

1,200 

5,600 

9,300 

2,400 
4,800 

30,700 
5,000 


Articles. 


Ornamented  papsr 
and  board 

Wallpaper 

Plajring  cards 

Abrasive  papers 

Tracing  paper,  etc 

Paper  bags,  etc 

Paper-ooyered  paper 
goods 

Hard  paper  goods 

Copy  books,  price  lists, 
etc 

Combined  with  tex- 
tiles; paper  embroi- 
dery.  etc 

Cigar  holders,  etc 


1910 

1911 

$14,800 

$9,500 

3,300 

6,900 

4,000 

4,300 

33,600 

34,300 

15,700 

16,700 

6,400 

5,200 

16,900 

15,200 

700 

1,400 

22,400 

24,000 

1,000 

1,400 

600 

2,400 

1912 


$11,500 

4,800 

4,300 

45,900 

13,300 
6,900 

10,000 
1,400 

21,700 


1,200 
2S0 
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The  above  figures  show  that  the  present  sale  of  American  paper  and 
paper  goods  in  Germany,  aside  from  the  semiraw  materials,  chemical 
wood  pulp,  and  vulcanized  fiber,  is  practically  limited  to  what  has 
been  classified  by  the  German  customs  authorities  under  the  heading 

Sven  in  tlie  following  table.  This  table  contrasts  German  sales  m 
merica  with  American  sales  in  Germany  for  1912  of  the  few  paper 
lines  in  which  the  United  States  does  a  considerable  business  in 
Germany. 


ArtfcdflB. 


Ajnerlcan 


exports  to 
Oennany. 


Visfting  and  buslziess  cards 

and  labels 

Omamemted  paper  and  board. 
Blotting  paper 
Pbotoaaptuo 

Pho^raphlc  pe^Mr,  onsensl- 

Tracing  pqper,  etc 


130,700 
11,500 
15,000 

9,300 

5,500 
13,300 


German 

exports  to 

United 

States. 


$529,000 

179,700 

46,400 

15,900 

493,100 
91,300 


Articles. 


American 
exports  to 
Gennanj. 


Bags,  folding  boxes,  etc.. . . 
Copy  bo(to,  price  lists,  etc 
Paper-coverea  paper  goods. 

Prmted  post  ends 

Roofing  paper 

Wallpaper 

Abrasive  puwrs 

Playing  cards 


Qerman 

exports  to 

United 

States. 


15,900 
21,700 
10,000 

4.800 
24,300 

4,800 
45.900 

4,300 


945,700 

114,000 

305,800 

507,900 

260 

253,900 

1,300 

1,000 


BLOTTING   AND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPER. 

American  blotting  paper  is  sold  in  Germany,  as  elsewhere  in  Europe, 
by  reason  of  its  supenor  quality.  Competition  on  the  part  of  German 
and  Austrian  manufacturers  becomes  more  and  more  successful  each 
year,  and  sales  of  the  American  product  are  maintained  largely  by  the 
reputation  of  certain  American  marks.  While  the  present  marKet  is 
not  susceptible  of  any  great  expansion,  it  will  probably  always  be 
possible  to  dispose  of  small  quantities  of  high-priced  blotting  paper 
m  Germany. 

German  importations  of  American  photographic  paper,  both  sensi- 
tized and  imsensitized,  are  not  yet  very  large,  but  there  has  been  a 
steady  increase  in  the  last  five  years.  The  cheaper  qualities  are  sup- 
pUed  to  the  German  market  prmcipally  by  three  firms,  of  which  two 
are  German  and  one  Dutch.  Importations  from  America  are  almost 
altogether  of  expensive  papers  used  to  obtain  special  finishes. 

The  German  customs  duty  of  10  marks  ($2.38)  per  100  kilos  (220.46 
pounds)  is  no  hindrance  to  this  high-class  trade.  Freights,  if  nothing 
else,  would  probably  prevent  the  development  of  business  in  cheap 
paper.  A  large  American  photographic  supply  house  manufactures 
m  England  most  of  the  paper  it  sens  in  Germany.  Credit  terms  in  the 
photographic  paper  trade  are  unusually  short,  30  days  being  the  rule, 
although  certain  domestic  manufacturers  who  are  endeavoring  to 
deal  directly  with  the  retailers  are  being  forced  into  more  liberal 
arrangements. 

GENEBAL  MARKET  LIMITED   TO   SPECIALTIES. 

As  in  the  case  of  photographic  paper,  the  market  in  Germany  for 
American  paper  and  paper  goods  in  general  appears  to  be  strictly 
limited  to  specialties  and  novelties  in  the  sate  of  which  price  is 
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a  secondary  factor.  In  standard  lines  such  as  news  print,  book 
print,  letter  paper,  etc.,  where  competition  is^  almost  solely  a 
matter  of  price,  the  German  market  is  an  unpromising  field.  Some 
American  Dond  paper  may  be  sold  here,  but  this  and  the  high- 
grade  letter  paper  business  nave  been  traditionally  in  English  hands. 
Until  recently  German  manufacturers  have  made  mark^  improve- 
ments in  their  products  and  have  at  the  same  time  been  so  far  able 
to  undersell  English  producers  that  the  import  business  has  dwindled 
to  comparative  insi^iificance.  German  manufacturers  have  put  on 
the  market  at  90  pfenn^  a  kilo  (9.7  cents  a  poimd)  letter  paper 
sufi&ciently  approaching  in  quality  similar  Engilish  paper  pricea  1.60 
markB  (17.3  cents  a  pound)  to  largely  replace  tne  latter. 

While  the  opportunities  for  the  sale  of  American  paper  and  paper 
goods  are  few,  m  certain  lines  these  goods  enjoy  a  reputation  which 
places  them  quite  apart  from  anything  else  in  the  market.  A  notable 
example  is  cover  paper.  YThen  the  desire  for  a  color  or  a  design  of  a 
(juaUty  in  catalogue  covers,  for  instance,  such  as  will  catch  the  eye, 
is  sumciently  strong  to  outweigh  considerations  of  price  an  American 
paper  will  generally  be  chosen.  Similarly,  ornamented  and  embossed 
paper  board,  such  as  is  used  in  making  up  calendars  and  the  like,  is 
purchased  in  small  but  more  or  less  constant  quantities  from  the 
United  States.  Even  such  distinctively  German  wares  as  fancy  paper 
bags  and  folding  boxes,  paper-covered  paper  goods,  and  labels  appear 
among  the  American  imports,  and  American  printed  post  cards, 
mostly  bearing  pictures  of  Gibsongirls,  are  sold  here  yearly  to  the 
value  of  a  few  thousand  dollars.  Wnerever  originaUty  is  an  essential 
feature  there  is  an  opportunity  to  sell  American  products. 

YThat  the  German  manufacturer  lacks  in  originality  he  partly 
makes  up  in  ability  to  reproduce  at  a  lower  cost.  Successful  American 
cover  designs  are  at  once  copied.  The  reproductions,  said  usually  to 
be  almost  as  good  as  the  onginals,  are  sold  not  infrequently  at  one- 
half  and  even  one-third  the  price.  However,  as  the  prime  factor  in  the 
sale  of  American  goods  is  tneir  novelty,  imitation,  though  prompt,  is 
not  a  serious  handicap.  Sales  can  in  any  case  be  supported  only  by 
an  unintermittent  flow  of  new  ideas. 

OREDCT  TERMS   AND   CUSTOMS  DUTIES. 

Credit  terms  in  the  paper  trade  are  generally  long,  running  up  to  13 
months.  This  is  a  situation  with  which  American  exporters  need  not 
particularly  concern  themselves.  Any  reasonable  terms  will  be 
acceptable  to  such  wholesalers  as  it  would  be  well  to  do  business  with. 
Neitner  does  the  German  customs  tariff  present  any  special  hindrances. 
The  duties  are  in  the  main  inconsideraole  with  reference  to  the  high 
unit  value  of  the  goods  usually  imported  from  the  United  States. 

MABKET  FOE   AMEEIOAN   WALL  PAPEE. 

American  wall  paper  is  sold  in  Germany  to  a  considerable  extent, 
again  by  reason  of  the  originality  of  the  designs  offered.  There  are  4 
wall-paper  factories  in  and  about  Berhn  and  about  60  throughout  the 
Empire.  Overproduction  is  said  to  prevail,  and  the  existing  slump 
in  building  adds  to  the  depression  in  the  market.    Yet  in  1912  some 
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S5,000  worth  of  American  wall  paper  was  imported  directly  and  proba- 
bly a  good  deal  more  came  through  London.  The  Amencan  product 
can  not  compete  at  all  on  the  basis  of  price.  Taste  and  distinctiveness 
in  design  are  the  only  selling  points.  The  chief  hindrance  to  increased 
business  at  present  is  the  aroence  of  American  stocks  on  this  side  of  the 
ocean.  Successful  designs  are  soon  exhausted  and  can  not  be  replen- 
ished promptly  enough.  One  American  firm  doing  some  business  in 
Germany  cames  stock  in  London.  This  does  almost  as  well  as  having 
stock  in  Germany. 

The  German  wall-paper  mills  open  their  selling  season  in  June. 
The  English,  who  are  the  chief  foreign  competitors,  bring  their 
samples  out  in  August.  The  dealers  usually  have  their  stoclra  in  by 
the  first  of  the  year.  The  rule  is  for  the  manufacturers  to  invoice 
goods  as  of  March  1.  and  allow  six  months'  credit  after  that  date. 

The  German  market  for  American  wall  papers,  being  limited  to 
expensive  lines,  will  never  be  large.  In  the  main  it  can  probably 
best  be  handled  from  London.     Duty  is  a  negiligible  factor. 

ROOFING  AND   ABRASIVE  PAPERS. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  table,  the  only  other  lines  in 
which  the  United  States  does  a  considerable  business  with  Germany 
are  roofing  and  abrasive  papers.  Imports  of  the  latter  amounted  to 
nearly  $46,000  in  1912  against  negligible  sales  of  German  papers  in 
the  Unitea  States.  This  is  due  to  the  marked  superiority  of  the 
American  product.  American  sandpaper  does  not  compete  in  the 
cheaper  lines  such  as  are  used  for  handwork,  the  prices  for  the  German 
product  beinff  about  SO.per  cent  less.  For  machine  work,  however, 
the  high  quuity  American  garnet  paper  is  often  indispensable,  and 
it  sells  in  considerable  quantities  despite  a  price  difference  of  about 
30  per  cent  compared  with  similar  (jerman  lines.  The  superiority 
of  tne  American  article  is  due  first  to  the  paper  used,  a  tough.manila, 
which  German  manufacturers  have  so  far  been  unable  to  duplicate. 
The  American  mineral  and  glue  are  likewise  better.  American 
emery  paper  is  also  superior  to  the  German,  but  sales  of  this  to  the 
metal-working  trades  have  never  been  as  large  as  those  of  sandpaper 
for  woodworkmg  machines.  The  latter  market  holds  out  the  greater 
possibilities. 

SALES  METHODS   FOR  ABRASIVE   PAPERS. 

The  German  trade  in  abrasive  papers  is  mostly  direct  from  maker  I 
to  consumer.  The  American  brana  which  has  so  far  proved  most  J 
successful  is  marketed  through  a  branch  office  in  Berlin,  but  the  over- 
head expenses  have  proved  too  heavy,  and  this  system  will  probably 
soon  be  abandoned  for  direct  dealing  with  provincial  jobbing  agents. 
Another  make  of  American  paper  is  being  handled  by  a  large  German 
firm  in  Berlin  which  has  the  agencies  ^r  many  kinds  of  American 
metal  and  woodworking  machinery. 

Aside  from  considerations  of  price,  the  chief  deterrents  to  the 
development  of  American  trade  in  abrasive  papers  are  ocean  freights, 
said  to  be  very  high  in  this  case^  and  the  insistence  of  German  buyers 
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on  prices  f .  o.  b.  points  in  Germany  as  opposed  to  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  American  manufacturers  to  quote  prices  f .  o.  b.  New  York. 
The  German  import  duty  on  emery  paper  of  1  mark  ($0,238)  per  100 
kilos  (220.46  pounds)  is  negligible,  but  paper  cloth,  or  what  are  Imown 
as  combination  goods,  must  pay  a  duty  of  50  marks  ($11.90)  per  100 
kilos  (No.  521  of  the  tariff),  and  on  sandpaper  in  rolls  less  than  8  inches 
in  width  a  duty  of  15  marks  ($3.57)  per  100  kilos  (No.  670  of  the 
tariff)  is  assessed.    These  latter  rates  are  said  to  be  prohibitive. 

American  roofing  papers  are  sold  in  Germanv,  owing  to  their  superior 
quality.  The  general  situation  is  outhned  in  Daily  Consular  and  Trade 
Keports  for  September  18,  1912,  page  1426. 

FBIKT  PAPEB  IN  OERMAirT. 

Germany  produces  news  printing  paper  in  large  quantities,  and 
exports  under  this  head  amounted  to  55,179  tons  in  1912,  against 
62,669  tons  in  1911.  Much  of  this  was  packed  in  rolls  for  use  on 
perfecting  presses.  Shipments  to  the  United  States  under  this 
(Jerman  tariff  number  amounted  to  438  tons  in  1912,  but  probably 
none  of  it  was  in  rolls.  Practically  the  whole  German  production  of 
news  print  paper  is  sold  by  the  Verband  Deutscher  Druck-papier- 
Fabriken,  an  organization  maintained  by  the  manufacturers.  This 
organization  has  not  yet  been  able  to  enter  the  American  market. 
A  prominent  local  publisher  states  that  paper  such  as  he  uses  weighs 
0.15075  ounce  per  square  foot,  and  comes  m  roUs  weighing  from  330 
to  990  pounds.  The  prevailing  German  price  is  22|  pfennigs  per 
kilo,  equal  to  $0.0243  per  poimd.  Competition  from  Scandinavia  no 
douDt  has  some  effect  upon  prices.  A  Hamburg  agent  of  various 
important  manufacturers  in  Sweden  states  that  he  can  quote  news 
print  paper  in  rolls  at  £9  ($43.80)  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  f.  o.  b. 
uoteborg  or  Christiania,  this  price  being  equal  to  $0.01955  per  pound. 

(In  addition  to  the  statistics  furnished  by  Consul  General  Skinner, 
it  IS  deemed  best  to  include  the  export  statistics  of  Germany  for 
1912,  set  forth  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade  in  a  pamphlet  issued 
in  November,  1914,  entitled  *  *  Competition  with  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary  in  Neutral  Markets:  No.  90 — ^Paper,  Pasteboard,  and 
Cardboard."    The  figures  follow.] 
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Country  to  which 
exported. 


United  Kingdom 

Austrift-HtiDgary 

Other  nuu-kets: 

British  India 

British  Soath  Africa. . . . 

Cfloiada 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Netherlai^ 

Belgium 

France 

Switzerland 

Spain 

VcTtugal 

Italy 

Greece 

Bulgaria 

Serbia 

Roumania 

Russia 

Turkey 

Egypt 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Philipphies 

Cliina 

Japan 

Brazil 

Uruguay 

Argentina... 

Chile 

Peru 

Venezuela 

Ecuador 

Colombia 

United  States 

Ifexico ■ 

Cuba 

Total,  other  markets.. 

Total  to  all  dostbia- 
tlons 


oTan 
inchiding 
tlsBue 


img 

morethui 

30  grams  per 

square  meter, 

andyelkyw 

straw  p^wr. 


I2,308,«07 
280.556 


175, 194 
25.792 
13,«26 
61,804 
1,216 
24,332 
23,845 
81,270 

416,085 

596,633 

212,666 

292,476 
68,131 
13,626 

172,274 
17,032 
3,893 
60,344 
5,839 
18,492 
43,311 
14,509 
29,685 
13,626 
38,932 

174,220 
91,490 
17,032 

103,656 
34,065 
13,139 
13,626 
14,509 
11,679 

379,587 
14,509 

150,374 


3,442,789 


6,131,042 


Printing 

undyedor 

dyed  in  the 

pulp. 


1684,220 
63,994 


79,323 

11,679 

22,872 

76,404 

1,703 

14,599 

12,652 

17,519 

661,107 

121, 175 

25,792 

194,  P60 

19,952 

26,765 

12,652 

15,086 

23.845 

22,385 

4,136 

14,599 

23,359 

11.192 

36,985 

9,733 

32,605 

121, 175 

403,919 

30,172 

847,744 

12,312 

40,878 

3,649 

3,649 

12,652 

68,617 

6,326 

10,706 


2,954,578 


Cardboard 
(thin  card- 
board) exc^t 

drawing 
cardboards. 


$388,833 

123,853 


3,702,792 


2,433 

243 

2,676 

17,032 

486 

18,006 

36,985 

43,798 

175, 194 

131,395 

274,957 

112,902 

38,932 

13,626 

86,137 

2,919 

3,406 

1,946 

12,652 

40,878 

4,379 

2,919 

7,299 

1,703 

2,919 

97,330 

51,098 

3,406 

63,264 

5,353 

1,216 

2,189 

729 

2,433 

58,398 

8,759 

5,353 


1,335,350 


1,848,035 


Pardmient 


9361,331 
26,523 


243 

3,893 

17,032 

61,317 

10,706 

13,626 

5,353 

80,543 

40,391 

9,733 

2,919 

25,792 

1,450 

1,216 

5,353 

729 


243 

486 
7,786 

243 
1,216 


729 
3,893 
1,703 
1,216 
8,273 
1,216 

729 


7,299 
973 
243 


325,553 


boanL  covered 
witn  spun 
materiu,  or 
with  founda- 
tion or  layers 
(rfsudiorof 
wlregaoxe. 


613,406 


$31,145 
18,736 


973 
243 


1,316 


3,433 

5,839 

3,919 

17,032 

21,899 

5,830 

19,466 

3,163 


7,786 
973 
243 


1,459 

14,509 

1,216 

343 

1,450 


486 
5,839 

729 

U,679 

1,450 


97,330 
730 
243 


227,494 


277,876 
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Gmmtry  to  wbieb  exported. 


Uaitcd  Kingdom. 
Austrift-Hunj:ary . 


Other  markets: 

British  India 

British  South  Africa. 

Ctaada 

Aostralia 

New  Zealand 

Norway 

Sweden. 

Deomarlc 

Netherlands 

Belgium. 

France 

Switzerland 

Spain. 

PortugaL 

Italy 

Greece. 

Bulgaria. 

Serbia 

Roumania. 

Russia. 

Turliey 

Egypt 

Dutch  East  Indies... 

Philippines 

China. 

Japan 

Bratil 

Uruguay 

Argentina 

CaSe 

Peru. 

Venezuela 

Ecuador 

Colombia 

United  States 

Mexico 

Cuba 


Wallpaper, 

wallpaper 

borders  of 

p^)er. 


Total  other  markets. . 
Total  to  all  destinat  ions 


1352,821 
»S,827 


6,830 

22,872 

10, 402 

15,080 

18,492 

8,750 

13,«26 

73,970 

364,967 

243,325 

202,446 

206,82b 

24,819 

2.180 

80,297 

243 

2,180 

243 

4,866 

45,745 

15,086 

2,676 

7,299 

2,433 

2,433 

3,406 

10,219 

7,786 

62,777 

76,404 

12,166 

2,676 

2,433 

8,769 

250,384 

1,216 

486 


Slate  paper  and 

slates  thereof, 

not  combtned 

with  other 

materials, 

smoothing  and 

polishtDg 

paper. 


1,824,920 


2,273,368 


$10,219 
77,864 


4,866 


486 


4,866 

8,273 

8,750 

17,032 

18,492 

0,246 

17,032 

10,706 

7,786 

21,412 

1,216 

073 

073 

4,866 

34,332 

5,839 

1,946 

3,803 

1,450 

4,866 

12,166 

10,210 

486 

7,786 

4,136 

243 

486 


Gelatin  paper, 

tndng  paper, 

blue  paper, 

flypaper, 

moth  paper, 

oconepaiMr, 

test  (litmus) 

and  other 

chemical 

paper,  etc 


073 
1,216 
1,703 

720 


1137,236 
105,350 


Tinae 

paper 

(except 

that  used 
for 

packlDg). 


$220,212 
90,760 


Crude  photo- 
graphic paper, 

not  treated 

with  baryta; 
felt  paper,  and 

wallpaper. 


219,462 


720 

1,216 

8,516 

11,102 

1,450 

7,786 

12,166 

11,670 

40,878 

27,730 

74,044 

45,256 

10,706 

2,433 

22,872 

7,786 

1,7OT 

486 

4,136 

65,478 

2,433 

2,433 

8,640 

8,803 

2,010 

3,649 

21,890 

1,703 

10,952 

7,290 

073 

486 

1,453 

1,459 

02,950 

8,273 

2,180 


526,780 


22,872 

073 

4,136 

5,863 

243 

10,706 

10,466 

13,130 

34.065 

38,932 

41.K51 

78,350 

4,370 

4,866 

22,385 

1,216 

243 

243 

4,866 

16.086 

2,189 

2,676 

10,706 

8,163 

4,379 

1,216 

43,796 

720 

10,706 

10,210 

1,450 

3,163 

48b 

2,676 

26,765 

23,359 

4,379 


475,378 


1168,867 
83,S78 


1,946 

486 

5,830 

12,166 

8,640 

0,733 

8.750 

18,006 

70,810 

476,017 

54,018 

22,385 

6,326 

1,703 

22,885 

486 


243 

1,450 

14,500 

4,136 

2,180 

7,200 

1,216 

5,830 

10,706 

13,626 

486 

15,572 

2,010 

243 

720 

486 

243 

004,168 

15,572 

486 


1,326,830 


307,545 


760,374 


796,350 


1,520,275 


^ 
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Country  to  which  exported. 


Colored  paper, 

peper  coated 

with  chalk,  etc., 

or  with  metal 

fanpreeslons. 


United  Kingdom.. 
Auftria-Utmgary. . 


Other  markets: 

British  India. 

British  South  Allrica. 

Canada 

Australia. 

New  Zealand 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

Belf^ium 

France 

Switzerland 

Spahi 

Portugal 

Italy 

Greece 

Bulf^aria 

Serbia 

Roumania 

Russia 

Turkey 

Egypt 

Dutch  East  Indies.. 

Philippines 

China 

Japan 

Brazil 

Uruguay 

Argentina 

Chile 

Peru 

Venezuela 

Ecuador 

Cobmbia 

United  States 

Mexico 

Cuba 


Total  other  markets 

Total  to  all  destinations. 


SS19,518 
278,850 


S3, 002 

5,830 

10,219 

116,309 

3,406 

23,350 

29,199 

33,092 

113,876 

142,588 

47,601 

145,995 

37,472 

37,472 

33,092 

5,353 

9,733 

3,163 

15,086 

26,279 

34,065 

17,032 

4,866 

4,136 

17,032 

263,764 

95,870 

4,379 

329,462 

20,439 

11,679 

243 

1,703 

729 

425,332 

9,246 

30,658 


LactiiMred  paper, 
paper  oo^tea 
wi&  scales  of 


mJcaorglMS. 

poonoe,  wool 

floek,and  the  like; 

invvided 

th  metallic 

coatings  such  at 

gilt  or  silver 

edged  paper. 


2,142,950 


3,241,318 


fk^ 


650 


18,402 

243 

2,919 

7,786 


1,216 

2,676 

3,803 

10,706 

13,139 

24,819 

33,092 

7,299 

729 

25,792 

243 

248 


Paper  and 

cardboard 

punched  or 

stunpedoot. 


2,433 

9,733 

729 

1,703 


243 

729 

5,358 

7,786 

243 

4,379 

1,450 

486 

243 

486 

973 

145,995 

8,640 

1,459 


341,368 


522,401 


Total  Taliia  of 
paper,  etc 


S213,1S2 
88,326 


2,433 

1,216 

28,225 

8,750 

486 

17,032 

21,899 

20,439 

77,377 

44,285 

22,872 

46,231 

21,412 

21,412 

17,032 

973 

1,459 

486 

3,893 

20,925 

4,866 

6.326 

1,946 

25,305 

4,379 

7,299 

34,552 

3,406 

16,050 

4,866 

486 

1,450 

2,433 

2,180 

183,466 

19,466 

11,679 


709,028 


1,010,506 


16,258,319 
1,248,743 


379,100 

85,660 

130,909 

438,715 

43,556 

266,198 

332.625 

585,440 

2,172,162 

2,044,417 

1,091,799 

1,312,008 

273,497 

143,075 

599,309 

61,075 

54,261 

91, 9n 

79,811 

434,822 

196,119 

85,164 

125,556 

67,888 

130,422 

715,619 

856,531 

75,431 

1,600,340 

308,536 

85,660 

30,650 

28,956 

46,962 

2,217,177 

118,499 

224,346 


17,536,209 


25,043,331 


CHEMNITZ. 

From  Vice  Consul  E.  Kilboume  Foote. 

Tho  papor  supply  in  this  district  comes  almost  entirely  from  local 
sources,  tiie  mills  here  producing  paper  and  paper  goods  of  all  kinds. 
In  fact,  there  has  been  an  enormous  overproduction,  due  to  the 
establisning  of  new  factories  and  the  enlarging  of  old  ones.  In  order 
to  diminish  the  effect  of  this  overproduction  on  prices  the  "Associa- 
tion of  German  Printing  Paper  Manufacturers''  (Verein  Deutscher 
I)nickpapier  Fabriken)  has  resolved  to  make  *'rest  shifts"  in  printing 
paper  fac^tories.     Orders  are  assigned  to  manufacturers  of  printing 

f)aper  only  by  the  association,  and  thus  any  possibility  of  a  rate  war 
)etween  the  factories  in  this  special  brancn  of  the  industry  is  done 
away  with. 

Exports  have  fallen  off.  Reliable  statistics  of  the  entire  exports 
from  tho  district  are  not  available,  but  the  values  of  declared  exports 
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from  the  Chemnitz  consular  district  to  the  United  States  during  the 
last  six  years  are  as  follows: 


Yeaa. 


1«» 
1009 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 


Fancy 
paper. 


C0,29O 
41,204 
37,081 
23,301 

S2,070 


Printlilf 
p^)er. 


$5,288 
3,833 


237 
303 


Press 
paper. 


12,440 
11,173 

0,343 

696 

10,323 

0,149 


Packing 
p^)er. 


I1,0M 
244 


284 
Ml,880 


Statkm- 

eiy  and 

tanoy 

bozet. 


11,000 
7,870 
4,007 
3,270 
3,880 
9,7U 


Wan 
pockets. 


183,068 
72,081 
75,051 
115,680 
127,778 
181,607 


Albams. 


02,887 

7,756 

0,170 

2,844 

290 


>  WaO-paper  frieses. 

DRBSDHN. 

From  Consal  General  Leo  Bergholx. 

The  natural  resources  of  Saxony  make  it  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
manidacture  of  paper.  It  is  rich  in  water  and  wood  and  has  large 
coal  fields,  not  only  in  the  country  itself,  but  also  in  Silesia  in  the 
east  and  Bohemia  in  the  south,  llie  Mbe  affords  cheap  transporta- 
tion, bringing  the  finished  products  to  Hamburg,  Berlin,  and  the 
Baltic,  and  also  affords  low  transfer  charges  on  raw  materials  from 
continental  and  trans-Atlantic  sources.  J^  extensive  railway  system 
enables  the  factories  that  are  at  some  distance  from  the  Elbe  to 
avail  themselves,  nevertheless,  of  it.  Those  in  the  west  of  the 
Kingdom  reach  the  river  indirectly,  sending  their  goods  from  Halle 
by  barges  on  the  Saale  to  the  Elbe,  which  m  turn  carries  their  raw 
materi^  to  them.  To  these  natm'al  advantages  must  be  added  the 
many  branches  of  industry  in  the  coimtry  which  are  large  consumers 
of  paper,  particTilarly  the  publishing  houses  with  their  center  in 
Leipzig,  and  the  powerfxil  Saxon  textife  trade. 

Ijie  larger  paper  factories  have  seen  the  necessity  of  being  as 
independent  as  possible  as  regards  the  raw  material  in  order  not  to 
have  too  great  an  expenditure  when  prices  are  high,  and  in  view  of 
this  fact  the  nimiber  of  paper  factories  which,  besides  their  main 
business,  have  branches  for  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp,  cellulose, 
or  straw  stuff,  have  steadily  increased.  Many  of  the  paper  factories 
also  manufacture  cardboard  and  cardboard  boxes.  The  number  of 
factories  in  Saxony  with  such  branch  industries  is  39,  viz,  43.8  per 
cent  of  all  such  works  in  the  countrV;  and  28  of  them  have  wood- 
pulp  factories.  Then  follow  the  cardboard  factories,  which  number 
13,  cellulose  with  5,  and  straw  stuff  with  4  factories.  Eighteen 
paper  factories  use  the  entire  output  of  their  wood-pulp  factories, 
and  in  the  same  way  3  straw-stuff  factories  and  1  cellulose  factory 
are  run  by  the  paj>er  factory  for  their  own  benefit  alone.  All  the 
other  branch  factories  work  for  the  general  trade. 


PEODUCnON   OP  SAXON   MILLS. 


Every  kind  of  paper  and  cardboard  is  manufactured  in  the  King- 
dom, as  well  as  all  sorts  of  substitutes  for  rags.  Among  others, 
copper,  map,  lithographic,  note,  labels,  illustration  paper  for  printing 
in  white  and  in  color,  paper  for  printing  newspapers  in  rolls  and 
sheets,  envelope,  tablet  paper,  drawing  paper,  tissue,  copying,  type- 
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writing,  blotting,  and  filtering  papers,  emery  paper,  paper  for  tele- 
CTaphic,  etc.,  purposes;  all  sorts  of  wrapping  paper  from  the  cheapest 
kinds  to  the  tougnest  adansonia  papers,  covers  for  documents,  imita- 
tion handmade  paper,  box  paper,  imitation  parchment,  leather,  and 
cardboard  for  prmting;  colorea  papers;  paper  for  artistic  lithoffraphy; 
manila  paper,  asbestos  paper,  gray  and  highest  quality  bookbinders' 
cardboard,  cardboard  for  impression  in  all  shapes,  all  sorts  of  pack- 
ing cardboard,  cardboard  for  weaving  factories,  album  cardboara  and 
alTsorts  of  sheen  cardboard  colored  and  colored  clear  through;  painted 
cardboard  and  artificial  leather  doth  boxes ;  all  sorts  of  wood  and 
straw  pulp,  cellulose,  etc. 

The  market  for  the  largest  part  of  the  production  of  paper  is  Ger- 
many.   Very  few  firms,  however,  sell  their  goods  entirely  within  the . 
Empire;  most  have  direct  or  indirect  relations  abroad,  and  from  10 
to  30  per  cent  of  the  entire  production  of  each  Saxon  factory  reaches 
some  foreign  country,  particularly  paper  for  printing  newspapers. 

According  to  the  statistics  of  the  Verein  Deutscher  Papierfabriken, 
the  entire  export  for  1909  amounted  to  60,213  tons.  This  amount 
included  newspaperpaper  in  rolls  and  in  sheets.  The  export  statistics 
do  not  show  the  different  kinds,  but  it  is  estimated  that  II ^  per  cent 
of  such  paper  reaches  foreign  countries.  After  Great  Britain,  which 
is  the  largest  purchaser  of  newspaper  pftjpor,  taking  12,358  tons  in 
1909,  comes  Ai^entina  with  II, 751  tons.  Then  follow  in  order  Japan, 
Brazil,  Netherlands,  Chile,  British  India,  and  Australia,  each  of  wnich 
imports  more  than  1,100  tons.  All  other  countries  take  less,  among 
them  the  United  States,  with  1,071  tons.  In  this  foreign  trade  the 
Kingdom  of  Saxony  has,  of  course,  a  large  share,  above  all  in  the 
exportation  to  Soutn  America. 

It  is  impossible  to  secure  exact  figures,  as  the  export  statistics  are 
compiled  for  the  entire  Empire  without  considering  the  single  States, 
and  one  is  therefore  obUgea  to  rely  upon  estimates.  A  Saxon  factory 
furnishes  paper  for  one  of  the  largest  Argentina  newspapers,  the 
Prensa,  and  also  to  the  Nacion.  These  newspapers  are  not  only  the 
most  important  Argentina  dailies,  but  also  circulate  throughout  South 
and  Central  America.  The  United  States  has  attempted  to  secure  the 
South  American  market  but  has  not  up  to  the  present  been  very  suc- 
cessful. 

The  superiority  of  American  paper  machines  has  long  been  recog- 
nized in  Saxony,  and  the  greatest  lactory  in  the  country,  viz.,  Kubler 
&  Neithammer,  in  Kriebstoin,  near  Waldheim,  has  for  many  years 
used  American  paper  machines. 


From  Consul  General  Henry  H.  Morgan. 

It  seems  improbable  that  Hamburg  can  become  an  important  mar- 
ket for  American  paper,  for  the  reason  that  the  German  paper  indus- 
try is  very  diversified  and  extonsive  and  is  at  present  exporting  paper 
and  paper  products  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  including  thelmited 
States.  German  maniifacturers  have  at  their  disposition  an  abun- 
dance of  raw  material  in  the  form  of  wood  pulp,  rags,  ete.,  and  pro- 
cure labor  at  a  daily  wage  of  from  56  to  72  cents,  according  to  a  state- 
ment made  by  a  Hambure  exporter  one  year  ago.  In  1910,  accord- 
ing to  statistics  supplied  by  tne  Imperial  Government,  labor  in  384 
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German  pu^  mills  included  3,304  skilled  laborers  and  2,325  unskilled 
laborers.  Wages  at  that  time  were  being  paid  in  these  establish- 
ments as  follows: 


Rfttos. 

SkJUed 
laborers. 

Unskilled 
laborefB. 

Wages  up  to  6  cents  per  hour 

100 

Wans  more  than  6  cents  and  op  to  8  cents  per  boor 

90S 

1,752 

423 

130 

438 

Waees  nuwe  than  8  cents  and  np  to  11  cents  per  boor 

Wans  nx)n  than  11  cents  and  op  to  13  cents  per  boor 

Waxes  more  than  13  cents  and  op  to  16  cents  per  boor...... 

3,304 

3,338 

In  1909  Germany  produced  1,609,170  tons  of  paper  and  pressed 
board,  the  estimated  value  of  which  was  $98,706,928;  at  that  time 
tiie  consumption  of  paper  per  head  in  the  German  Empire  was  51.98 
pounds.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  case  that  the  industry  has  increased 
considerably  since  then.  . 

German  manufacturers  are  exporting  not  only  completely  manuf ac-  | 
tured  paper  to  the  United  States,  but  also  cellulose,  rags,  and  partly  \ 
manufactured  paper.    There  are  no  important  paper  manufacturing 
industries  in  tnis  considar  district^  ima  it  is  assumed  that  imperiiu 
import  and  export  paper-trade  statistics  will  be  included  in  the  report 
on  this  subject  from  Berlin. 

Importations  into  Germany  from  the  United  States  of  paper  and 
paper  products  are  of  a  special  character.  Among  the  most  impor- 
tant items  is  vulcan  fiber,  a  raw  material  which  is  not  manufactured 
in  Germany  and  which  is  used  in  this  coimtry  in  a  variety  of  indus- 
tries. The  importations  from  the  United  States  average  about  1,000 
tons  per  anmun. 

Roofing  paper  also  is  imported  from  the  United  States,  these  impK)r- 
tations  having  increased  from  185  tons  in  1911  to  583  tons  in  1912. 
One  American  concern  has  built  a  factory  in  this  country  for  the  pro- 
duction of  these  roofing  materials  which  has  been  in  operation  several 
Se&rs,  thus  reducing  by  its  existence  importations  under  this  head, 
fevertheless,  actual  importations  tend  to  increase. 

Chemically  prepared  fiber  from  the  United  States  is  also  imported 
into  Germany,  the  amount  in  1912  having  been  868  tons  as  against 
949  tons  m  1911. 

Polishing  papers  used  in  the  industries  are  also  an  American  spe- 
cialty, and  tnese  were  imported  to  the  extent  of  320  tons  in  1912  as 
against  261  tons  in  1911. 

Other  importations  of  American  paper  products  are  not  very  con- 
siderable. They  included,  in  1912:  rlaying  cards,  5.9  tons;  fly  paper, 
and  the  like,  28;  bags  and  boxes  and  the  like,  28;  books,  170;  and 
paper  products,  in  connection  with  wood  or  iron,  28  tons. 


HAKOTBB. 

From  Consul  Albert  H.  Nicholson. 


The  leading  paper  dealers,  consumers,  and  manufax^turers  of  the 
Hanover  consular  district  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  be^ 
cause  of  the  str^igth  and  imj)ortance  of  the  German  paper  industry 
there  is  no  market  in  the  district  for  paper  of  American  or  foreign 
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origin.  No  foreign  paper  is  at  present  directly  imported  into  the 
district  and,  save  for  small  quantities  of  American  blotting  paper, 
44.5  by  57.5  centimeters,  and  American  writing  paper,  46  by  59  cen- 
timeters (1  centimeter  =  0.3937  inch),  practically  none  is  sold  in  it. 
German  factories  amply  supply  the  district's  needs,  and  the  district 
itself,  although  not  well  oflF  m  the  matter  of  water,  wood,  and  cheap 
rags,  has  a  number  of  fair-sized  paper  mills  in  it.  The  district  has 
al^  many  small  mills  making  cneap,  low-grade  wrapping  and  box 
papers  from  straw  of  local  growth.  No  statistics  as  to  the  paper 
output  of  the  district  are,  however,  available,  nor  can  the  output  be 
in  any  way  estimated. 

KKHTi,  BADEN. 

From  Consul  Milo  A.  Jewett. 

This  consular  district  is  a  good  market  for  paper  of  all  classes,  but 
it  seems  scarcely  possible  that  any  except  a  lew  special  forms  of 
technical  American  papers  could  be  sold  here,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
Germanj  supplies  the  market  with  practically  every  variety  of  paper 
that  is  m  demand  and  has  a  surplus  product  worth  $40,000,000  per 
annum  for  export. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  vast  number  of  local  wholesale 
prices.  Of  course,  the  prices  vary  with  quantity  as  well  as  quality 
and  are  subject  to  varying  extensive  credits,  according  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  purchaser.  Discount  is  generally  2  per  cent  and  credits 
from  two  to  six  months. 


Articles. 


India  paper , 

Drawing  paper 

Press  board , 

Writing  paper , 

Printini?  paper,  Rood  grade 

Wrapping  paper,  good  grade. . , 
Paper  pulp,  sulphite,  flrst-class 


Marks 

Cents 

per  100 

per 

Icilos. 

pound. 

110-160 

U   -17 

68-100 

7.3-10.8 

50-  60 

5.4-  6.4 

40-  70 

4.3-  7.6 

21-  30 

2.2-  3.3 

18-  25 

l.t>-2.7 

18-  19 

1.9-2.0 

The  more  important  data  relating  to  the  paper  and  paper-pulp 
industries  in  Baden  are  shown  in  the  following  statement: 


Items. 


Principal  (ioctories 

Secondary  factories 

Factories  with  1  to  5  woricers 

Factories  with  6  to  50  workers 

Factories  with  60  or  more  workers 

Factories  with  motor  power 

Persons  employed 


18S2 

1895 

72 

71 

2 

3 

17 

4 

39 

40 

16 

27 

46 

57 

2,412 

5,859 

1907 


78 


7 

33 

33 

68 

7,398 


In  Baden  in  the  year  1912  the  total  paper  industry,  including  manu- 
facturers of  paper  and  the  allied  industries,  counted  155  establish- 
ments, 135  with  motor  power.  These  establishments  employed 
.altogether  11,139  persons,  of  whom  3,250  were  females;  1,060  were 
from  14  to  16  years  old,  2,507  were  16  to  21  years  old,  and  7,672 
were  over  21  years  old. 
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The  wages  in  the  paper  industry  cover  a  wide  range  of  rates,  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  work,  the  age,  sex,  and  efficiency  of 
the  workers.  As  a  fair  sample  of  wage  rates,  the  daily  pay  in  a  cel- 
lulose factory  at  Kehl,  employing  367  hands,  may  be  quoted.  There 
were  26  workmen  at  $0.60  to  $0.71,  51  at  $0.71  to  $0.83,  51  at 
S0.83  to  $0.95,  59  at  $0.95  to  $1.07,  56  at  $1.07  to  $1.19,  80  at 
$1.19  to  $1.30,  40  at  $1.30  to  $1.43,  and  4  at  $1.43  to  $1.66. 

The  general  grade  of  efficiency  of  labor,  especially  in  the  skilled, 
the  technical,  and  the  designing  branches  is  nigh.  Apprenticeship, 
long  and  fixed  service,  and  training  schools  have  developed  a  large 
body  of  skilled  and  efficient  workers  in  this  industry.  The  equip- 
ment of  tiie  mills  is  practically  all  of  German  make. 

There  is  one  wall-paper  factory  in  this  district  that  is  interesting 
and  unique.  This  is  the  house  of  J.  Zuber  &  Cie.,  at  Rixheim,  Alsace. 
They  are  making  hand-printed  wall  paper  and  still  usin^  hand- 
printing blocks  that  are  more  than  a  century  old.  This  mdustry 
was  started  at  Mulhausen  in  1790  when  the  art  of  printing  wall  paper 
was  still  in  its  infancy.  Malaine,  a  celebrated  desiraer  from  the 
Gobelin  tapestry  works,  was  engajged  as  desi^er  of  this  wall  paper 
in  1793  ana  the  nouse  acquired  an  international  reputation  for  artistic 
wall  paper  which  has  continued  to  this  day.  Some  old  New  England 
houses  Duilt  in  the  colonial  style  have  been  papered  and  repapered 
with  the  Zuber  hand-printed  papers  for  many  decades.  In  1850 
mechanical  printing  with  engraved  cjrlinders  was  introduced  but 
hand  printing  was  continued  and  is  still  the  special  feature  of  the 
Zuber  factory.  These  hand-printed  papers,  where  each  color  is  laid 
on  separately  and  dried  before  another  color  is  appUed,  have  dis- 
tinctive character  and  artistic  effects  which  can  not  be  obtained  by 
cylinder  printing.  The  ancient  process  permits  representations  that 
look  more  like  irescoes  than  pnnted  papers.  Some  of  the  designs 
reauire  more  than  2,000  separate  wooden  printing  blocks,  each  care- 
fully carved  for  some  part  of  the  general  design  and  color  scheme. 
Papers  which  in  1840  to  1850  created  a  sensation  are  still  in  demand 
by  people,  largely  in  the  United  States  and  in  England,  who  want 
somethmg  exclusive. 

ijEiPzicr. 

From  CoDsnl  Nioholis  R.  Snyder. 

The  demand  for  paper  in  this  consular  district,  especially  in  the 
city  of  Leipzig,  as  the  center  of  the  German  book  industry  and  trade, 
reaches  enormous  quantities,  which,  mostly,  if  not  all,  is  supphed  by 
the  German  paper  mills,  which  during  the  year  1913  producea  almost 
2,000,000  tons  of  boards  and  paper. 

More  than  one-fourth  of  the  German  paper  production  is  made  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  one-fifth  of  wnicn  is  manufactured  in  the 
Ej-eishauptmannschaft  of  Leip^i^. 

There  are  30  paper  mills  in  mis  district,  of  which  19  are  in  the 
Kreishauptmannscnaft  of  Leipzig  and  11  in  the  Regierungsbezirk 
Merseburg  in  the  Province  of  Saxony,  which  belongs  to  this  consular 
district.  Several  of  these  mills  have  a  daily  capacity  of  70,000  kilos 
(154,324  pounds).    The  average  is  about  35,000  kilos  (77,161  pounds). 

The  average  daily  wage  of  skilled  workmen  is  3.50  marks  ($0.85).. 
The  "Papiermachinen  fuhrer" — ^i.  e.,  the  foreman  in  charge  of  the 
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paper-making  machinery — ^receives  from  200  to  300  marks  ($47.60 
to  $71.40)  per  month. 

The  average  price  of  paper  in  Germany  for  the  years  1910,  1911, 
and  1912,  per  kilo  (2.2046  pounds),  was  0.29  mark  (6.9  cents),  or 
3.13  cents  per  pound. 

The  average  price  of  boards  for  the  same  period  was  0.16  mark  (3.8 
cents)  per  Imo,  or  1.73  cents  per  pound. 

Nearly  all  the  paper-making  machinery  and  equipment  are  sup- 
pUed  by  German  machine  shops. 

KTTBBMBERO. 

From  Oontsal  Ralph  W.  Dox. 

Statistics  concemii^  the  paper  production  in  this  consular  district 
are  not  available.  The  lat^t  issue  of  the  Bavarian  Statistical 
Annual  shows  that  Bavaria,  in  the  year  1912,  exported  only  79  tons 
of  paper,  valued  at  $18,564.  No  importation  figures  are  given,  for 
the  German  and,  principally,  the  home  production  supplies  the  home 
demand.  Only  tnree  unported  varieties  are  used  in  this  district, 
viz,  American  crfepe,  English  duplex,  and  Japanese  silk  and  parch- 
ment paper.  The  Bavarian  product  is  made  of  rags,  wood  pulp, 
and  sunoiy  waste  materials.  Many  miUs  produce  tneir  own  pulp. 
All  use  German  machinery. 

While  the  amount  of  imported  paper  is  negligible,  the  cause  is  to 
be  sought  in  the  sufficiency  of  the  native  product  and  not  in  the  pro- 
hibitive duties  or  expensive  transportation.  American  paper  can 
be  imported  most  cheaply  from  Rotterdam  on  the  Rhine  to  Mann- 
heim and  thence  by  rail  or  by  the  Donau-Main  Canal  to  its  destination. 
A  specific  feature  of  the  Nuremberg  consumption  is  found  in  the 
Uthographic  printing  industry.  For  this  a  high  grade  of  printing 
paper  is  required,  the  standard  sizes  of  which  are  as  follows:  46  by 
59  centimeter  (18.11  by  23.23  inches),  59  by  92  centimeter  (23.23  by 
36.21  inches),  64  by  96  centuneter  (25.20  by  37.80  inches),  66  by  100 
centimeter  (25.98  by  39.37  inches),  50  by  65  centimeter  (19.69  by 
25.59  inches),  72  by  106  centimeter  (28.34  by  41.73  inches). 

PI«AUBN. 

From  Consul  R.  B.  Mosher. 

All  the  paper  used  in  the  Plauen  district  comes  from  distributing 
houses  in  JBerhn,  Chemnitz,  Leipzig,  and  Dresden.  It  is  reportea 
that  American  paper  is  better  than  German,  and  one  dealer  states 
that  he  would  be  willing  to  take  it  if  the  price  were  not  so  high.  There 
are  no  statistics,  and  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  amounts  used  in  the 
district.  High  and  medium  grades  are  used  for  social  and  commercial 
correspondence. 

There  is  one  pulp  mill  in  the  district,  at  Hartmannsdorf ;  its  output 
is  10,000  kilos  (22,046  pounds)  daily.  Three  paper  mills,  at  Greiz, 
Schneeberg,  and  Schonheiderhammer,  with  outputs,  respectively, 
of  25,000  kilos  (55,115  pounds),  12,000  kilos  (26,455  pounds),  and 
5,000  kilos  (11,023  pounds)  daily.  The  machinery  was  supplied  ^y 
a  firm  in  Wurttemberg.  Labor  is  said  to  be  efficient;  unskilled 
laborers  are  paid  from  7  to  12  cents  per  hour  and  skilled  laborers  from 
9  to  17  cents. 
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STxrrnic. 

From  Consul  Henry  C.  A.  Dimm. 

Paper  of  all  classes  is  manufactured  in  this  consular  district,  in 
the  Irovince  of  Pomerania,  both  for  home  demand  and  for  export  to 
other  sections  of  Germany  and  foreign  countries.  The  possibility  of 
selling  American  paper  seems,  generally  speaking,  small,  except  in 
specif  lines,  such  as  good-grade  note  paper  in  attractive  packages, 
part  of  the  demand  being  now  supplied  by  England,  France,  ftna 
Austria.  Fancy  cover  papers,  such  as  imitation  alligator  and  snake 
skin,  might  find  sale.     1  am  informed  that  the  German  mills  do  not 

fet  supply  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  manifold  typewriting  paper, 
t  would  oe  a  difficmt  matter  to  induce  a  local  dealer  to  handle 
American  paper  for  the  generfd  demand,  since  the  trade  is  supplied 
by  the  German  mills  that  are  fully  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the 
consumers  as  to  sizes,  qualities,  and  classes  of  paper.  The  trade 
would  have  to  be  approached  from  a  central  distributing  point 
located  in  Hamburg  or  Berlin. 

GREECE. 

ATHBNS* 

From  Consul  General  Alexander  W.  WeddeO. 

The  Kingdom  of  Greece  is  to-day  a  comparatively  small  impK)rter 
of  paper,  me  quantitv  of  the  product  brought  in  being  valued  at 
between  $550,000  and  $600,000.  The  papers  most  in  demand  are 
writing,  news,  wrapping,  tissue,  and  blottmg  papers,  strawboards,  etc. 
In  general,  all  classes  oif  paper  in  use  are  oi  low  grade  as  compared 
with  quahties  seen  in  the  Umted  States,  and  rather  below  the  qualities 
in  use  in  more  advanced  European  countries.  The  publishing  trade 
of  the  country  is  a  relatively  unimportant  one  and  the  output  may 
be  said  to  be  limited  to  pamphlets  of  a  political  or  economic  nature, 
etc.,  with  limited  circulations. 

Owing  to  its  geo^aphical  position  and  its  political  relations  with 
the  rest  of  Europe,  Greece  follows  with  peculiar  intensity  and  interest 
international  political  movements,  and  this  desire  to  be  informed  on 
topics  profoundly  affecting,  for  good  or  ill,  the  welfare  of  the  country 
has  made  of  the  Greek  of  to--aay  one  of  the  greatest  newspaper 
readers  in  the  world.  It  naturally  results  that  paper  for  the  printing 
of  the  numerous  pubUcations  is  the  chief  article  of  import  in  this  Une, 
news  paper  forming  about  40  per  cent  of  the  totfd  paper  brought  into 
this  country. 

Austria-Hungary  leads  all  countries  in  the  Grecian  imports  of 
paper  of  all  kmds,  followed  by  Germany,  Netherlands,  Sweden, 
England,  and  France.  The  commanding  position  at  present  oc- 
cupied by  Austria-Hungary  in  the  paper  trade  in  Greece  is  to  be  as- 
cribed to  its  proximity  to  the  Grecian  peninsula  and  to  the  excellent 
transportation  faciUties  offered  by  the  several  water  lines  running 
from  Trieste  to  Grecian  ports.  Paper  dealers,  as  a  general  rule,  do 
not  carry  large  stocks,  preferring  to  order  small  quantities  from  time 
to  time.  As  it  is  possible  to  send  in  telegraphic  orders  to  Austrian 
houses  and  to  receive  a  consignment  in  from  three  to  five  days,  as 
compared  with  much  longer  periods  from  other  European  centers 
or  from  the  United  States,  tiie  favorable  situation  of  Austria  in 
relation  to  this  market  is  apparent. 
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MARKET   REQUIBEHENTS. 

Paper  for  newspapers  is  received  as  a  general  rule  in  roUs  of  from 
5,000  to  6,000  meters  (1  meter -3.28  feet),  the  width  of  the  paper 
varying  widely,  from  56,  60,  63,  72,  86,  94,  126  to  129i  centimeters 
(1  centimeter =0.3937  inch).  A  certain  quantity  of  news  paper  is 
received  in  sheets,  the  sizes  of  which  also  vary  widely,  from  50  by 
86,  B4  by  92,  73  by  105,  to  81  by  115  centimeters. 

Writing  paper  of  ordinary  quality  is  imported  in  sheets  measuring 
20  by  30  centuneters;  paper  oi  higher  grade  for  social  corresjK)ndence 
is  60  by  83  centimeters,  44  by  56  centimeters,  and  46  by  59  centi- 
meters. 

Bond  and  ledger  papers,  imports  of  which  are  limited,  come  in  a 
variety  of  sizes,  varying  from  51  by  71,  56  by  80,  60  by  82,  63  by  84, 
68  by  86,  to  74  by  94  centimeters. 

For  wrapping  paper  of  the  lower  grades  and  for  certain  grades  of 
cardboard,  there  exist  several  manufactories  here,  described  more 
fully  below,  which  supply  in  large  measure  the  local  demand. 

Wall  papers  are  Very  little  used  in  Greece,  due,  it  is  said,  to  a  belief 
that  they  are  not  samtary;  waUs  are  usually  kalsomined  in  white  or 
in  some  soft  tint,  and  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  tapestry  is  fre- 
quently seen. 

The  tissue  paper  brought  in  follows  no  well-defined  size,  though  a 
large  proportion  of  the  amoimt  impK)rted  is  in  sheets  measuring  50  by 
80  centimeters.  Blotting  paper  is  cut  to  order,  generally  in  sheets  30 
by  46  centimeters.  Cloth-lined  paper  is  imjK)rted  in  sheets  measuring 
70  by  100  centimeters.  Sizes  of  49  by  56  and  56  by  88  centimeters 
are  usual  for  parchment.  Wax  paper  is  largely  of  local  production 
and  is  cut  to  order. 

The  use  of  carbon  paper  for  preserving  a  record  of  correspondence 
is  progressing  rapidly,  keeping  pace  with  the  general  advance  toward 
more  modem  methods  in  ousmess  houses;  the  sheets  are  cut  in  the 
usual  cap  and  letter  size  used  in  the  United  States. 

As  has  been  suggested,  board  of  various  kinds  is  manufactured  in 
Greece,  with  the  exception  of  Bristol  board,  which  is  imported,  usually 
in  sizes  48  by  64  and  50  by  65  centimeters.  Boards  of  local  production 
are  cut  to  order. 

There  is.  practically  speaking,  no  raw  material  of  local  origin  avail- 
able for  tne  manufacture  of  paper;  it  must  all  be  imported.  The 
paper  of  local  manufacture,  as  stated,  is  in  the  form  of  boards  and 
coarse  wrapping.  For  these  wood  pidp  is  brought  in  from  Sweden 
and  Austria. 

PRODUCTION   OP   LOCAL   MILLS. 

The  local  factories  referred  to,  which  supply  the  local  market  with 
board  and  wrapping  papers,  are  located,  respectively,  at  Corfu,  CheJ- 
cis,  and  Phaleron;  both  Doard  and  wrapping  papers  are  manufactured 
at  Corfu  and  Phaleron;  the  factory  at  the  first-named  point  was  estab- 
lished in  1908.  The  standard  sizes  of  cardboard  manufactured  at 
these  plants  are  70  by  100  and  66  by  96  centimeters.  These  plants 
sell  wrapping  paper  at  42  drachmas  per  100  kilos  ($8.10  per  220.46 
pounds),  the  paper  being  cut  in  sheets  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  purchaser.  The  average  price  of  white  board  is  44  drachmas  per 
100  Kilos  ($8.50  per  220.46  pounds).  Brown  board  sells  at  40  drach- 
mas per  100  kilos  ($7.72  per  220.46  pounds). 
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The  machinery  installed  at  the  factory  at  Corfu  is  of  American  pro- 
duction; at  Chalcis  and  Phaleron  German  machinery  of  the  Finder 
type  is  to  be  found.  The  annual  output  of  these  factories  in  metric 
tons  has  been  estimated  as  follows  by  l  local  expert:  Corfu,  600  tons 
of  board  and  700  tons  of  wrapping  paper;  Chalcis,  75  tons  of  card- 
board; Phaleron,  100  tons  of  Doard  and  150  tons  of  wrappinjg  paper. 
The  board  and  wrapping  paper  produced  in  Greece  is  exclusively  for 
home  consumption,  there  bemg  no  export  movement. 

There  is  given  below  a  tabfe  of  imports  of  paper  into  Greece  for 
1912,  the  latest  period  for  which  figures  are  obtamable,  showing  the 
principal  coimtnes  supplying  each  class.  There  would  seem  to  be 
Dut  shght  variations  in  the  paper  trade  of  Greece  from  year  to  year, 
the  sources  of  supply  remammg  about  the  same  and  the  eflFective 
demand  of  the  market  showing  no  signs  of  any  sensible  increase  in 
strength. 


Clas8«. 


P«p«r  pulp  oC  vhatever  materi&l,bleached 
or  not,  8s  well  as  pressed,  in  leaves  or  in 
eyIiDders. 

Boofing,  glass,  emery,  and  tar  paper , 

Blotting  papers,  varicolorecf,  large  or 
smaO  sheets,  of  cotton,  linen,  or  jute, 
paper  in  cartons  for  telegrams,  etc. 

Commoa  onglaxed  paper , 


Glased  paper 

News  paper.. 

Fl^er  for  correq>ondence . 
Parcbment 


Ledger  and  book  paper,  drawing  paper, 

paper  for  record  books,  ruled  or  unruled. 

WrfUu  paper  of  wiiatever  color,  un- 

W  riling  paper  of  wliatever  color,  glazed . . 


Blotting  and  wrapping  papers,  as  well  as 
tbin  papers  for  wrappmg  fmits. 

Wax  or  other  like  material 

Draft,  bond,  and  other  commercial  paper, 
letters  and  envelopes  and  fancy  papers, 
cokred  or  sitrered  or  gilded  for  dou- 
qttets,  candies,  etc 

Hat  boxes,  papier-m&ch^  in  forms,  etc. . . , 

Same  as  above,  paper  de  luxe,  toys  of 
pressed  paper,  collars  and  cufls,  and  pa- 
per ornaments 

Bonbon  boxes 

Transparent  or  silk  pi4>er,  ruled,  or  paper 
for  lithographing  or  making  cards, 
mnsic  pepw,  phototype  and  fiun  paper. 

All  kinds  0?  papier-mftch<S 

Iiithogr^hs,  woodcuts,  and  other  prints. . 

Labeto  in  general 


Pounds. 


2,298,949 


234,576 

866,  eis 


1,616,074 

442,741 

3,854,367 

12,832 

4,977 

39,690 

42,315 

193,876 

1,725,837 

544 
24,465 


3,524 
1,876 


524 
2,494 


519 

10,772 

4,006 


•46,654 


6,328 
29,303 


77,727 

30,284 

161,665 

1,757 

749 

4,172 

7,953 

22,160 

130,458 

90 
16,735 


1,206 
3,108 


718 
7,381 


284 

7,364 
1,377 


Principal  countries  of  origin 


Austria,  Germany,  Turkey,  Sweden. 

Germany,  Austria. 

Austria,  Netherlands,  Germany, 
United  Kingdom.  Italy,  France. 
United  States  (for  blotthigV 

Austria,  Germany,  Netherlanda, 
United  Kingdom,  Italy. 

Austria,  Germany,  Netherlands, 
France,  United  Kmgdom. 

Netherlands,  Germany,  United  King- 
dom, Austria. 

Austria,  United  Kingdom,  Fraooe, 
Gttmany,  Italy. 

Germany,  Austria,  France,  United 
Kingdom. 

France,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy, 
Netherlands. 

Austria,  Germany,  Italy,  United  King- 
dom. 

Austria,  Germany,  Netherkmds, 
France. 

Austria,  Germany.  Netherfamda, 
United  Kingdom,  France. 

Austria,  France,  Germany. 

Germany,  Austria,  Fnmce,  United 
Kingdom. 


Germany,  Italy,  France. 
Germany,  Austria,  Franca. 


Austria,  Germany,  Franca. 
Germany,  Austria,  France. 


France,  Germany,  Austria. 
Germany,  Austria,  France. 
Austria,  Germany,  United  States. 


In  the  value  and  quantity  of  imports  of  blotting  paper  the  United 
States  runs  well  ahead  of  other  countries,  and  it  is  thought  that  ere 
long  it  will  soon  have  a  monopoly  of  this  branch  of  the  trade,  and 
this  despite  the  greater  distance  and  severer  credit  terms. 

The  carbon  paper  market  is  one  that  should  receive  the  attention 
of  the  American  exporter;  in  quahty  it  is  far  ahead  of  the  European 
product. 
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OBEDIT  TEBlfS. 

Importers  of  paper  into  Greece  extend  vcnry  liberal  terms  to  the 
trade,  a  credit  oi  from  six  to  eight  months  being  usual.  Some  of  the 
larger  importing  houses  prefer  to  take  advantage  of  the  discount 
offered  for  cash  and  to  make  payment  upon  receipt  of  goods. 

The  direct  sailings  which  now  prevail  between  the  United  States 
and  Greece,  together  with  the  favorable  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Greek  nation  toward  the  United  States,  induce  the  behef  that  the 
present  is  a  favorable  time  for  the  American  exporters  to  make  addi- 
tional efforts  to  inaugurate  or  to  increase  sales.  Ck)rrespondence 
with  local  merchants  snould  be  in  French,  and  printed  matter  to  be 
of  value  must  be  in  the  same  language.  Where  possible,  prices  should 
be  quoted  c.  i.  f .  Pir»us  or  Patras.  In  the  preparation  of  this  report 
interviews  have  been  had  with  a  nimiber  of  local  buyers,  and  each 
one  expressed  the  opinion  that  American  papers  should  find  a  ready 
market  in  this  territory. 

In  general  the  various  Ministries  of  the  Greek  Government  call  for 
bids  for  stationery  suppUes  for  the  respective  Ministry  as  they  are 
needed.  A  serious  drawback  to  the  successful  competition  of  Ameri- 
can firms  in  these  cases  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  time  allowed 
for  the  submission  of  bids  and  samples  is  usually  very  limited,  gen- 
erally from  10  to  20  days.  For  example,  a  recent  advertisement  of 
the  Ministry  of  War  for  the  supply  of  naif  a  million  envelopes  called 
for  the  submission  of  bids,  with  bond  for  the  performance  of  the  work 
within  a  period  of  13  days.  It  is  obvious  that  American  contractors, 
imless  locally  represented,  could  not  hope  to  enter  such  a  competition. 

The  Grecian  tiovernment  is  a  large  consumer  of  paper  for  use  in 
the  manufacture  of  cigarettes,  the  sale  of  which  is  a  Gk)vernment 
monopoly.  Contracts  for  this  paper  are  given  out  for  three-year 
periods.  A  fuU  memorandum  concerning  this  was  submitted  by  the 
consulate  general  under  date  of  May  13,  1914. 

PATRAS. 

From  Consul  Arthur  B.  Cooke. 

All  paper  used  in  the  consular  district  of  Patras  is  imported.  The 
amount  of  these  imports,  according  to  official  statistics,  is  not  large. 
In  total  the  dedared  value  is  about  $75,000  worth  per  annum.  How- 
ever, the  amount  actually  consumed  in  the  district  must  be  some- 
what in  excess  of  this  amount,  since  no  small  part  of  the  paper 
consumed  here  enters  the  coxmtry  by  way  of  Piraeus,  in  the  district 
of  Athens. 

The  paper  consumed  in  this  district  is  generally  of  a  low  grade. 
The  chief  lands  in  use  are  writing  paper  of  all  kinds,  news  paper,  and 
wrapping  paper. 

Actual  test  of  the  local  markets  shows  that  the  only  paper  com- 
modity of  American  origin  now  oflFered  for  sale  is  blotting  paper. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  American  exporter  could  successf xuly  com- 
pete with  the  European  exporter  in  the  cheaper  grades  of  paper, 
such  as  wrapping  and  news  paper,  on  account  of  the  advantages 
which  the  European  shipper  enjoys  in  freight  rates  and  time  of  transit. 
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However,  the  American  shipper  ought  to  be  able  to  compete  in  the 
case  of  finer  papers,  such  as  Dond  and  Unen  writing  paper,  tissue  and 
carbon  papers,  and  blotting  paper.  The  American  blotting  paper  is 
superior  to  the  European  article  and  gives  far  greater  satisfaction 
here. 


From  Consul  John  E.  Kehl. 


The  various  figures  covering  imports  and  general  trade  conditions, 
as  submitted  in  this  report,  cover  a  period  prior  to  the  Balkan  War. 
ITie  territorial  changes  in  European  Turkey  brought  about  by  the 
war  have  deprived  Saloniki  of  the  greater  part  oi  its  former  com- 
mercial field.  A  large  part  of  Macedonia,  formerly  supplied  bv  the 
wholesale  and  retail  houses  of  this  city,  is  now  annexed  to  &Brbia 
and  Bulgaria  and  naturally  under  their  respective  customs  adminis- 
trations. This  change,  however,  will  not  affect  the  paper  trade  to 
any  appreciable  extent,  for  the  reason  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
import  IS  consmned  in  this  city. 

The  Hellenic  customs  tariff  which  went  into  effect  on  January  1, 
1914,  raises  the  import  dut^  on  all  kinds  of  paper  from  11  per  cent 
to  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  with  an  additional  municipal  tax  of  1^  per 
cent,  a  total  of  16 J  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Common  news  prmt  paper  has  since  been  placed  on  the  free  list. 
Under  the  Ottoman  tariff  paper  was  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  import 
duty  of  11  per  cent.  For  customs  purposes  the  local  wholesale  price 
minus  15  per  cent  is  deemed  to  be  the  market  value.  Foreign 
invoices  are  not  accepted,  as  a  rule,  for  determining  the  import  duty. 
By  this  method  of  estabhshing  customs  value,  the  amoimt  of  the 
import  duty  is  quite  frequently  in  excess  of  16J  per  cent  of  actual 
cost. 

Linen,  bond,  and  ledger  papers  are  not  at  all  in  use  for  office  pur- 
poses. The  few  local  firms  using  really  good  stationery  have  the 
work  done  in  other  countries.  Machine-nded  stock  forms  are  not 
in  demand.  Paper  for  social  purposes,  such  as  note  paper^  cards, 
and  envelopes  oi  different  sizes,  color,  and  (^uahty,  packed  m  plain 
and  fancy  boxes,  are  mostly  of  German  ongin.  Trade  in  better- 
class  stationery  of  this  kind  is  limited  to  Saloniki.  Loose  letter  and 
note  paper,  envelopes,  and  cards  are  to  be  had  in  different  qualities, 
sizes,  and  colors.  Memorandum  blocks  and  note  and  letter  paper  in 
pads  are  not  on  the  market,  nor  are  the  Nos.  6 }  to  10  envelopes, 
commonly  used  in  the  United  States.  The  annual  consumption  of 
writing  papers  and  envelopes  of  all  classes  is  placed  at  100  tons. 

The  printing  establishments  of  Saloniki  are  poorly  eauipped  in 
tjrpe  and  presses.  The  largest  press  in  this  city  nas  a  25  oy  36-inch 
nat  bed,  used  mostly  for  poster  work.  There  is  no  demand  for  fine 
press  work.  Cheap  work  in  both  quantity  and  quality  prevails 
throughout  this  district.  Book  papers  are  confined  to  sized  and 
calendered,  also  sized  and  supercalendered  papers.  Enameled, 
plate,  India,  and  hand-made  papers  are  too  expensive  for  the  local 
trade.  Cover  papers  are  limitea  to  the  cheaper  grades;  the  import 
is  very  small.    Tne  greater  part  of  catalogues  and  booklets  usea  by 
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local  houses  are  of  the  ''stock"  kmd  supplied  by  forei^  manufac- 
turers to  purchasers  of  their  wares.  The  best  quaUty  of  book  paper 
used  in  this  city  is  of  Dutch  origin,  size  of  sheet  32J  by  22J  inches, 
sold  at  $8.10  per  220  pounds  c.  i.  f.  Saloniki.  The  annual  consump- 
tion of  book,  circular,  and  poster  papers  is  about  15  tons. 

Austria  supplies  fully  80  per  cent  of  the  news  paper  consumed  in 
this  district.  None  of  the  local  newspaper  plants  use  roll  paper. 
There  is  no  standard  in  either  size  or  quality. 

The  annual  consumption  in  wrapping  paper  is  placed  at  1,500  tons 
and  is  of  Dutch,  Belgian,  and  Austrian  origin.  Wrapping  paper  in 
rolls,  varying  from  12  to  24  inches  in  width  and  weighing  40  kilos 
(88.18  pounds)  per  roll,  obtainable  in  various  qualities  and  colors, 
is  deUvered  c.  i.  f.  Saloniki  at  $2.70  to  $4.27  per  100  kilos  (220.46 
pounds)  according  to  quality.  The  greater  part  of  this  paper  is 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  machine-made  bags.  The  best  quality 
of  wrapping  paper  comes  in  sheets  35 J  by  24  i  inches  and  is  sold 
c.  i.  f .  Salomki  at  $4  to  $6.50  per  100  kilos.  This  paper  is  of  Austrian 
origin.  Heavy  straw  paper,  sizes  13  by  18  and  18  by  26  inches, 
selnng  at  $2.80  to  $2.90  per  100  kilos,  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
handmade  bags.  Wrapping  paper  used  by  the  four  largest  retail 
stores  in  Saloniki  is  imported  by  these  houses  directly  from  Austria. 

MARKET  FOR  PAPER  BOARDS. 

The  largest  consumption  in  the  hne  of  boards,  200  tons  per  annum, 
is  a  whit^  pulp  board  used  for  the  manufacture  of  boxes.  This 
board  comes  in  sheets  26  by  37i  inches,  weighing  137  pounds  per  100 
sheets  and  is  sold  c.  i.  f.  Saloniki  at  $3.10  per  220  pounds. 

Strawboard  in  sheets  same  size  as  above,  weighing  71  poimds  to 
the  100  sheets  is  sold  at  $2.72  per  220  pounds.  This  board  is  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  boxes,  also  as  a  floor  covering  under  Unoleum. 
Annual  consumption  about  30  tons. 

The  consumption  of  strawboard,  size  26  by  37J  inches,  weighing 
137  pounds  per  100  sheets,  and  selling  at  $3.47  per  220  pounds  c.  i.  i. 
Saloniki,  amounts  to  40  tons  per  annum.  Tnis  board,  of  a  color 
similar  to  dark  sole  leather,  is  used  as  a  sole  and  heel  filler  of  cheap 
shoes,  also  for  the  manufacture  of  boxes. 

White  Bristol  board,  size  22  by  28  inches,  mostly  in  3  and  4  ply 
and  of  different  quaUties,  and  stock  cards  are  imported  from  (jTer- 
many.  Trade  in  this  line  is  small  and  does  not  exceed  10,000  sheets 
per  annum. 

GENERAL  MARKET  CONDmONS. 

The  wholesale  paper  trade  of  this  district  is  conducted  on  the 
side-Une  basis  ana  not  as  a  distinct  business.  With  the  exception 
of  a  very  small  quantity  of  paper  used  for  social  purposes,  all  other 
papers  are  of  cheap  quality.  High-grade  papers  do  not  enter  into 
consideration.  If  American  manuiacturers  can  undersell  their 
European  competitors,  local  importers  will  buy  from  the  United 
States.  Quotations  are  based  on  c.  i.  f.  Saloniki.  Terms  of  25  per 
cent  with  order,  balance  against  documents  on  arrival  of  merchan- 
dise in  Saloniki,  is  recommended. 
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ITAIiY. 


OBNOA. 


From  Consul  0«iiaral  J.  E.  Tones,  O«noft. 

Paper  manufacture  in  Italy  is  a  widespread  industry  of  consid- 
erable importance,  fdthough  more  devdoped  in  some  parts  than  in 
others.  Most  of  the  paper  consumed  in  Itfdy  is  of  Italian  manu- 
facture. It  is  estimated,  however,  that  over  25,000  short  tons  of 
paper  and  pasteboard  are  imported  into  Italy  yearly,  while  the  total 
annual  exports  of  paper  and  pasteboard  from  this  country  are  esti- 
mated to  be  about  16,000  short  tons.  The  annual  production  of 
the  paper  mills  of  Italy  is  estimated  to  be  about  297,624  short  tons 
of  paper  and  pasteboard,  while  the  output  of  mechanical  wood 
pulp  and  cellulose  is  estimated  at  69,000  snort  tons  annually.  The 
.magnitude  of  the  paper  and  wood-pulp  industry  in  Italy  is  con- 
cisdy  given  in  a  publication  entitled '' Annuario  dell'Industria  Car- 
taria  m  ItaUa,"  1913,  edited  by  Carlo  Minni,  Milano,  Italy.  On 
pages  11  to  14  of  this  book  the  foUowing  statistical  information 
IS  given: 

ITALIAN  PAPER  STATISTICS. 

There  are  388  firms  in  Italy  manufacturiiig  paper,  pasteboard,  and  wood  pulp,  with 
473  eetabliflhments,  of  which  437  are  in  operation  ana  36  are  idle. 

Produetion. — Of  the  437  eetabliflhments  in  operation,  only  362  are  considered  in  the 
statistics  of  the  '' Annuario  dell'  Industria  Cartaria  in  Italia,"  these  producing:  daily 
an  average  of  737,690  kilos  (813  ihort  tons)  of  paper  and  pasteboard  and  121,750  kilos 
(134  short  tons)  of  wood  pulp  and  cellulose.  For  the  69  establishments  in  operation, 
statistics  of  which  are  lacking,  the  following  didly  average  production  is  estimated: 
Paper  and  pasteboard,  173,700  kilos  (191.5  short  tons);  woc«  pulp  and  cellulose,  91,000 
kilos  (100.3  short  tons^.  The  annual  production,  therefore,  considering  the  year  as 
300  working  days,  can  oe  considered  as  approximately:  Papcnr  and  pastemard,  270,000 
metric  tons  (297,624  ihort  tons);  wood  pulp  and  cellulose,  63,000  metric  tons  (69,440 
short  tons).  The  figures  63,000  metric  tons  (69,440  short  tons)  should  be  reduced,  as 
firms  have  evidently  stated  their  production  of  mechanical  wood  pulp  without  stating 
that  it  is  wet  wood  pulp,  not  dry  wood  pulp,  which  is  as  88  to  100.  The  3 
cellulose  factories  in  operation  can  produce  altogether  about  t>,000  metric  tons  (5,512 
short  tons)  of  cellulose  annually. 

Labor. — There  are  about  26,000  persons  enga^^ed  in  the  paper-manufacturing  indus- 
try in  Italy;  that  is,  in  the  437  establishments  in  Italy  making  paper,  pasteboard,  aend 
wood  pulp.  There  are  about  22,482  persons  employed  by  285  firms,  while  66  other 
firms  with  mills  in  operation  employ  about  3,510,  making  a  total  of  about  26,000  per- 
sons in  all. 

Motor  power. — The  motor  power  used  in  the  paper  industry  in  Italy  is  estimated  to 
be  about  73,000  hor8^K>wev,  and  the  ^*Annuario"  gives  figures  for  271  firms  as  follows: 
Hydraulic,  37,940;  electric  and  hydroelectric,  12,406;  steam,  6,002;  gas  (low),  1,328; 
total,  57,676  horsepower.  For  the  other  117  firms  it  is  estimated  that  the  motor  power 
must  be  about  15,000  horsepower,  making  a  total  of  idmost  73,000  horsepower. 

Location  of  industry. — ^The  ps^er  mills  manufacturing  pi^er,  pasteboard,  wood  pulp, 
and  cellulose  in  Italy  are  distriouted  as  follows: 


Provinces. 


Lcmbardy 
Latvia.... 

PMBMOt. 

Campania. 
VcDfltia... 

Lacio. 

£mlUA.... 


Actireu 

aosad. 

115 

7 

70 

1 

04 

4 

47 
45 

7 

29 

2 

27 

4 

18 

3 

Provinots. 


IfarchM. 
Vmbria. 
AbnuBXO 
Sardinia 
Ifolise... 
Calabria, 
Sicily... 


437 


Active. 

Closed. 

9 

2 

6 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

36 
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Of  385  active  establiahmentB  making  paper  and  pasteboard,  only  5  work  by  hand. 
Of  34  closed  establldunents  making  paper  and  pasteboard,  only  3  worked  by  hand. 
Of  22  active  and  3  closed  establishments  making  paper,  pasteboard,  and  mechanical 
wood  pulp,  2  have  in  operation  the  part  making  mechakical  wood  pulp,  while  the 
part  making  paper  and  pasteboard  is  closed. 

Maehmery.— The  machinery  in  all  the  473  establishments  (excluding  none)  adapted 
to  the  manufacture  of  paper,  pasteboard,  mechanical  wood  pulp,  and  cellulose  is  as 
follows: 


Madiinery. 


Con  timioiis  madiincry  13  feet  wide 

CootiQuoiis  machJnery  6)  to  9  feet  wide 

Coatinoous  machlDcry  3.28  to  6^  feet  wide 

ContiDuocif  machinery  less  than  3.2S  feet  wide 

CootiDuods  machinery  of  undetermined  width 

Total 

Cylinder  macdiincry  more  tlian  3.28  feet  wide 

Cylinder  machinery  less  than  3.28  feet  wide 

Cylinder  machinery  of  undetermined  width 

Total 

Vats  for  making  handmade  paper 

Grinding  machmery  for  mechaoical  wood  pulp  manufacturing 


Active, 


97 
105 


Cloaed. 


1 

1 

19 

1 

» 

180 

12 

192 

10 

10 

43 

2 

45 

^3 

15 

268 

234 

15 

210 

6 

6 

75 

8 

83 

315 

23 

338 

11 
1 


TOtaL 


108 
106 


There  are  36  establishments  producing  mechanical  wood  pulp,  which  are  found 
In  the  following  r^ons:  Piedmont,  12 1  Lombardy,  5;  Venetia,  5;  Tuscany,  1  (and 
1  closed);  Campania,  13.  The  3  establishments  making  cellulose  are  situated  as  fol> 
lows:  Piedmont,  1;  Lombardy,  1;  Emilia,  1;  Calabria,  1  (closed).  The  number  of 
firms  in  Italv  manufacturing  paper  products,  such  as  boxes,  envelopes,  labels,  tablets, 
playing  cards,  flowers,  lanterns,  etc.,  is  454,  which  are  found  in  the  following  regions 
of  Italy:  Piedmont,  80;  Lombardy,  170;  Venetia,  20;  Liguria,  25;  Emilia,  20; 
Marches,  3;  Tuscany,  65;  Umbria,  2;  Lazio,  17;  Abruzzo,  1;  Campania,  30;  Puglia, 
1;  Calabria.  1;  Sicily,  19. 


ROYAL   EXPERIMENT  STATION. 


The  scope  of  the  Royal  Experiment  Station  for  the  Paper  Industry 
and  the  Study  of  Textile  Fioers  (Piazza  Cavour  4,  Milan,  Italy)  is 
outUned  on  pa^es  37  and  38  of  the  above-mentioned  volume.  Officers 
of  the  principal  paper  associations  and  the  scopes  of  these  associations 
are  to  oe  found  on  pages  39  to  42,  while  the  financial  results  of  the 
principal  stock  companies  in  the  paper  industry  in  Italy  up  to  March 
31,  1913,  are  given  on  page  34. 

It  is  estimated  that  165.346,680  pounds  of  wood  pulp  are  consumed 
in  Itelj  annually,  according  to  an  ItaUan  trad!e  journal  (Revue 
Financiftre  et  Economique  d'ltalie),  and  of  this  amoimt  only 
19,800,000  pounds  are  imported,  so  that  the  rest  is  produced  in  Italy, 
and  for  the  manufacture  of  wnich  only  poplar  wood  is  used.  To 
produce  this  amount  of  wood  pulp  in  Italy  this  journal  states  it  is 
necessary  to  cut  down  about  398,000  poplar  trees  each  year.  These 
figures  are  determined  by  granting  that  the  relation  between  the  raw 
material  and  the  wood  pmp  is  3  to  1  and  the  weight  of  the  poplar 
trunk  is  5  quintals  (1,102  poimds).  The  culture  of  poplar  permits 
obtaining  600  trees  per  hectare  (2.47  acres),  so  that  10,000  hectares 
would  be  occupied  by  the  trees  consumed  for  this  amount  of  wood 
pulp. 

It  is  said  that  the  manufacture  of  paper  by  hand  still  has  a  certain 
importance  in  the  Provinces  of  Macerata,  Lucca,  Ancona,  Salerno, 
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Caserta,  Treviso,  and  Brescia,  while  machine-made  paper  is  manu- 
factured principally  in  the  Provinces  of  Novara,  Milan,  Como,  Lucca, 
Rome,  and  Caserta,  and  that  the  grinders  for  wood  pulp  are  found 
chiefly  in  the  Provinces  of  Caserta,  Novara,  Belluno,  Vicenza,  and 
Verona. 

Profits  and  losses  of  stock  companies  in  the  paper  industry  (15 
mills)  have  been  compiled  by  financial  journals  in  Italy,  and  in  the 
year  1911  the  total  net  profit  was  placed  at  about  $718,000,  according 
to  La  Finanza  Italiana. 

In  all,  Italy  presents  a  market  for  the  sale  of  American  paper  and 
pasteboard  ana  machinery  for  paper  mills,  limited,  it  is  true,  but  weU 
worth  considerinj?.  A  large  amount  of  the  machinery  in  ItaUan 
paper  mills  is  of  German  make. 

The  Italian  paper  industry,  besides  enjoying  protection  by  the 
import  tariff  on  paper,  is  aided  in  supply  of  raw  materials  by  an 
export  tax  of  8.80  hre  ($1.69)  per  100  tilos  (220.46  pounds)  on  rags 
exported  from  Italy — that  is,  about  $15.40  per  short  ton.  Thus  for 
the  wrapping  paper  manufactured  in  this  district,  the  city  of  Genoa 
provides  much  of  the  raw  material  in  the  form  of  rags,  rope,  jute 
waste,  and  heavy  waste  paper. 

STATISTICS  OP  IMPOBTS. 

Statistics  of  importation  of  paper  in  Italy,  by  classes  of  paper,  are 
as  follows: 


Articles  and  countries  of  origin. 


Wbite  paper  or  paper  died  In  pulp: 

Anstria-Hungary pounds . . 

France do — 

Germany do. . . . 

United  Kingdcnn do.., 

O^er  c<Nintries do. . . 

Tow {4?ui:: 

^^ {^^.v. 

E"-«^p« {v^r*:: 

Colored  or  painted  paper  (or  gilded  paper,  and  bleached  paper  for 
litbograpny  and  photography): 

France pounds.. 

Oermanv do 

United  Kingdom do 

other  coun  tries do 

Total {;^e:: 

vegetable  parchment jP^^i^;; 

Blotting  paper,  amount  imported {^Sue*"" 

Wrapping  paper: 

Of  straw  undyed,  etc (SX?!'" 

Of  yeUow  straw,  undyed,  glased  on  one  or  both  sides. . . {^^JJj     ' 

Of  mechanical  wood  pulp,  steam  cooVed.of  natural  /pounds.. 

brown  color,  also  glazea  on  one  or  both  sides \value. . . 

Of  cellulose,  not  white,  undyed,  of  weight  less  than  40  grams 

per  square  meter— 

Olaxed  on  one  side  only {?2tae^! 

Glased  on  two  sides W^J; 

Other  wrapping  paper {?X?!:: 


1911 


401,630 
430,421 
6,098,6a0 
615,000 
832,686 


7,458,457 

$424,410 

146,386 

$12,815 

68,123 

$6,560 


130,852 
778,452 
114,641 
139,552 


1.162,407 

$142,450 

74,067 

$5,006 

117,065 

$0,736 

7,275 

$115 

20,283 

$320 

1.703,001 

$37,601 


156.307 

$4,780 

20,062 

$650 

676,508 

$16,008 


1012 


370,326 
706,751 
5,223,412 
486,340 
660,505 


7,446,334 

$436,757 

142,108 

$12,822 

62,260 

$5,160 


130,734 
837,077 
130,073 
175,020 


1.274,713 

$161,800 

82,012 

$6,677 

121,005 

$10,121 

41,226 

$505 

6,834 

$84 

1,053,516 

$34,204 


00,860 

$3,060 

3.307 

$107 

480,647 

$13,481 


1018 


258,533 
835,003 
5,313,600 
585,337 
863,771 


7,851,323 

$460,513 

102,074 

$0,204 

44,754 

$4,427 


121,016 
810,410 
127,868 
174,606 


1.234,800 

$156,744 

110,672 

$9,000 

107,806 

$8,066 

7,716 

$05 

18.510 

$227 

1,536,181 

$26,807 


85,538 

$2,621 

4.400 

$143 

341,279 
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Artidet  aad  comitnes  of 


Patteboafd: 

OrdJoarr.  oritfaer  dyed  dot  glased— 

Aostrfo'Haiievy 

G«nii«ii7 , Z..do 

NetlierlaiMls do 

Other  eooDtrks do 

T*^ {;^:: 

OrdinaiT,  djed  fai  palp.  DOC  glaicd {SS**" 

OrdlMnr.  ghued \?SS* 

Floe  pasteboard ISJ^' 

Paper  or  pasteboard  tube«,  spooky  or  bobbins,  for  fpoinis.. 

vpfnntnsaod  weaving (valoe 

PaAt^board,  cut  in  pieces  or  folded,  for  works  of  paste-  /pounds. . 

bo .  rd ^vmloe 

Worlu  of  pasteboard  or  of  oellalose,  shaped  by  stamp-/pocinds . . 

faiC  or  oompresnins \vmhie 

Vuptr  and  paflterxxard  vorki,  not  spedAcd— 

Austria- Hungary pounds.. 

France do 

Oermany do 

Other  countries do 

Tot»> {;2U:: 


mi 


1912 


30,04.154 

500, 4« 

1,212,  «Q 

5»,533 


«,«,317 


l,n6,80S 
»7,0S 


S2,9S7,U9 
SS«,1M 
C79,QRS 
S14,2W 
448,200 
$22,174 
335,764 
139,682 
200,630 
131,613 


^ 


425 


113,318 
128,309 
502, 6M 
112,656 


ti,9m,4a 


648,510 
S12,006 
516,322 
137,066 

S64,«I7 

196,857 

Sll,335 

5  962 

3,307 
S290 

133,379 
122,577 
489,647 
117,728 


856,967 
S22S,057 


863,331 
8226,736 


IfU 


33.389,811 
434,311 
520,070 
297,403 


651,906 
,536 
669,103 
814,644 
356,165 
825,496 
335,323 
889,630 
334,792 
836,906 

8330 

4.629 

8405 

124,662 
142, 6S5 
461,427 
128,530 


857,308 
8225,115 


EXPORTS   OF   PAPER   AND   PASTEBOARD. 

The  exportation  of  paper  and  pasteboard  from  Italy  during  the 
past  three  calendar  years,  by  classes  of  goods,  was  as  follows: 


Articles  and  countries  of  destination. 


Paper  and  pastt^board  worlcs,  not  sp(K-ifled: 

Dutch  East  Indies pounds. 

Kgypt do... 

other  countries do . . . 

Total f...do... 

\value... 
White  paper  or  piH>er  dyod  in  pulp: 
Unruie'l— 

A  ustr  la-Hungary pounds. 

France do. . . 

(]prmany do... 

U nlto'l  K  Ingrlom do . . . 

Kuropean  Turkey do! ! '. 

India  and  ( Vvlon do 

Asiatic  Turkey do. ! ! 

J;k,VP}/ do... 

TrMi  do... 

ArRontlna do. . . 

Brazil do 

Chile do  " 

*nnj do. . . 

Unito<l  HtaU«H dc . . '. 

Other  cuuntrios do! ! ! 

Total (...do... 

lvalue. . 
Ruled   -  I      ue... 

Imlta  and  Ceylon pounds. 

t'Kypt.^ do... 

ArRontlna do... 

Braxll do... 

Chile ; do... 

Other  countrlei do . . . 

Total (  ••,^2-- 

lvalue... 

B«»^*»<»p- te': 


1911 


76,059 
302,033 


378,092 
899,300 


2,419,132 
105,  K22 
237,879 
671,969 
288,365 
184,747 
281,310 
402,785 
53,793 
762,358 

1,721,369 
888,463 
213. 187 
846,032 
874,133 


9.950,344 
8827,532 

482, 3n 

813,506 

2,662,302 

1,486,136 

385,308 

1,208,133 


7,037,816 

8523,697 

679,465 

859,483 


1912 


228,840 

78,705 

538,810 


846,355 
8222,278 


3,221,615 
335,984 
311,954 
827,174 
7,055 
159,615 
37,258 
732,816 
414,028 
7W,195 

1,378,330 
724,659 
222,667 
199,077 

1,395,967 


10.681,394 
1935,065 

434,972 
628,097 
1,384,282 
994,285 
288,805 
926,832 


4.657,273 

8346,523 

1,041,464 

891,178 


1913 


452,609 

95,671 

686,900 


1.235,240 
8324,414 


1.019,417 
80,4«g 
297,844 
646,836 
135,364 
198,857 
106,704 
393,965 
364,64A 

1,123,035 

1,225,329 
510,150 
305,340 
314,820 

1,394,644 


8,117,420 
8426^370 

553,140 

609,358 

2,664,948 

1,210,558 

270,507 

1,282,870 


6.591,381 

$490,477 

985,687 

886,290 
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Articles  and  coontries  of  destinaUon. 


Colorad,  painted,  s:tded,  etc.  paper  (Including  paper  for  /pounds. . 
Utbocraph J  and  photography) lvalue 

Vi«BCable  parchment (SSSf**" 

»»«lnci«per {^SS.^^ 

Wrapping  paper: 

Of  stiaw,  undyed,  etc (?3S^:: 

Of  jfOoir  straw,  etc {?SS?!:: 

or  Mdianical  wood  pulp,  etc {?2S*!" 

Other  wrapping  paper {^y 

Pastebaard: 
Ordinary— 

Dyed  Ja  palp,  imcteied \niS^" 

«— kzt: 

n»p«MK»«i te*:; 

Tubes,  spools,  or  bobbins  of  paper  or  pasteboard,  fbr  /pounds. . 
spinning  and  weaving a lvalue 

w-«i-i«- te!:: 


lOU 


363.453 
S34.fi05 


101.193 
$7,973 

4,048,560 

180.353 

9.350 

$154 

3.086 

$65 

5.493.037 

$139,837 


1.044.550 

$33,865 

3.206 

$48 

36.896 

$1,884 

374.696 

$33,465 

88.185 

$7,720 

37,778 

$1,945 


1912 


851.858 

$46,304 

1,643 

$114 

9.480 

$947 

4,303,100 

$56,403 

7.375 

$106 

1,543 

$30 

3.104.549 

$e7,945 


1.533.293 

$46,643 

8.157 

$170 

3.646 

$185 

176.590 

$30,870 

98.106 

$8,589 

18.739 

$1,313 


1913 


515.330 

$67,656 

1,333 

$98 

^  33,487 

$1,773 

7,738,444 

$101,617 

17,196 

$356 

86,098 

$1,639 

1,436.311 

$31,435 


1,319.006 

$40,415 

11.404 

$351 


363.791 
$31,068 
71,430 
$6,353 
33.390 
$3,331 


Tlie  above  statistics  are  those  of  the  Italian  customs  office  of  the 
Ministry  of  Finance,  definitive  figures  for  the  years  1913  not  being 
avaflable  as  yet. 

The  blotting  paper  used  in  Italy  is  of  an  inferior  ^rade,  and  although 
such  paper  is  not  used  so  generally  in  Italy  as  in  America,  it  pre- 
sents an  opportunity  for  the  sale  of  American  blotting  paper,  which 
is  much  superior  to  the  article  of  present  consumption  or  to  that 
imported  from  other  countries  in  Europe.  A  local  merchant  states 
that  effort  has  been  made  to  import  American  blotting  paper,  unsuc- 
cessfully in  his  case,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  American  export- 
ing firm  established  an  agency  in  Paris  for  the  European  market 
and  sent  out  traveling  salesmen,  so  that  he  did  not  find  it  worth  while 
in  that  case.  However,  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  American  blotting 
paper  should  sell  well  here,  provided  it  can  be  sold  cheap  enough 
to  increase  its  number  of  sales.  In  most  of  the  rural  districts  of 
Italy  blotting  paper  is  not  used  at  all,  such  primitive  methods  as 
the  use  of  sand  tor  dr^ng  ink  being  in  vogue  in  some  parts.  In 
other  districts  the  blotting  paper  is  so  thin  and  nonabsorocnt  as  to 
be  of  little  or  no  value.     This  is  so  also  of  that  used  in  the  large  cities. 

Letterpress  copying  is.used  more  generally  in  Italy  than  in  Amer- 
ica, due  to  the  fact  that  the  Italian  law  permits  the  presentation 
(rf  letterpress  copies  of  papers  or  documents  in  a  legal  case  in  court, 
whereas  carbon  copies  may  not  be  so  presented  in  evidence.  For 
ttus  reason  also  typewriter  paper  is  not  used  to  the  same  extent  in 
Italy  that  it  is  in  America,  as  most  letters  in  offices  are  letterpressed 
and  carbon  copies  of  them  are  not  taken.  However,  as  the  type- 
writer is  becoming  more  and  more  popular  in  Italj^,  large  amounts 
of  typewriting  paper  are  used  for  first  sheets,  that  is,  as  official  let- 
ters, etc. 

Railway  freight  rates  on  paper,  pasteboard,  cellulose,  wood  pulp, 
etc^  in  Italy  may  be  found  in  the  Annuario  dell'Industria  Cartana 
in  Italia,  pages  64  to  70,  classification  of  merchandise  on  pages  55 
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to  58,  railway  freight  rates  for  slow  freight  C'piccola  vdocita")  on 
pages  59  to  62,  wnile  distances  between  cities  and  places  in  Italy 
where  paper  is  manufactured  are  given  in  kilometers  (0.62137  mile) 
on  pa^es  65  to  70.  The  tariff  of  freight  rates  is  levied  according  to 
the  kilometric  distance  traveled,  so  that  the  three  tables,  the  nomen- 
clature of  goods,  the  tariff  of  rates,  and  the  distance,  must  be  used 
together  in  computing  the  freight  rate. 

RULES  AND  USAGES  IN  THE  PAPER  INDUSTRY. 

The  following  code  of  rules  and  usages  in  the  paper  industry  and  com- 
merce were  discussed  and  approved  by  the  Association  oi  Manufac- 
turers of  Paper  (Associazione  dei  Fabbricanti  di  Carta)  in  general 
assembly,  May  22,  1914: 

1.  The  consignee  must  specify  his  order  with  the  greatest  exactness,  indicating:  (a) 
The  quantity,  with  the  number  of  reams  or  else  the  total;  (6)  the  quality,  referrmg  to 
a  type,  mark,  or  sample;  (c)  the  color  or'd}re,  referring  to  a  type,  mark,  or  sample; 


smoothness  (glazed)  and  of  shine  (lucidity),  rou^h,  glazed  by  machinery,  lucid,  very 
lucid;  (h)  the  preparation,  packing  and  wrapping  aesired;  (i)  all  the  agreed  condi- 
tions, price,  terms  of  shipment,  regulation. 

2.  In  lack  of  contrary  conventions  and  agreements  at  the  time  of  the  contract,  those 
of  the  present  code  have  contractual  value. 

3.  The  orders  received,  as  also  the  reflation  of  accounts,  executed  by  means  of  the 
a^nts  of  the  furnishers,  are  always  subject  to  the  reserve  of  approval  by  the  furnisher; 
said  reserve  has  10  days'  time  for  ^ling  due.    Silence  is  eauivalent  to  approval. 

4.  Paper  is  contracted  for  by  weight,  or  by  ream  and  roll,  of  a  nominal  established 
weight.  The  ream  of  paper  spread  out  is,  bv  rule,  composed  of  500  sheets.  For  the 
other  computations  of  the  ream  and  for  folaed  paper  analagous  conditions  must  be 
made  at  the  time  of  the  order. 

5.  The  nominal  weight  of  the  paper,  prescribed  in  the  order,  is  considered  as  average 
weight,  on  which  is  conceded  an  allowance  for  short  or  excess  measure:  Up  to  6  per 
cent  for  pai>er  less  than  20  grams  per  square  meter;  4  per  cent  for  paper  from  20  to  40 
grams  per  square  meter;  3  per  cent  for  paper  from  40  to  180  grams  per  square  meter; 
4  per  cent  for  paper  from  180  to  240  grams  per  square  meter;  8  per  cent  for  paper  over 
240  grams  per  square  meter;  5  per  cent  for  all  ''carte  a  mano  "  and  in  genenJ  for  all  air- 
dric^  paper  (geiatined) ;  5  per  cent  for  all  paper  in  rolls;  6  per  cent  for  all  packing  paper. 
Single  sheets  or  pieces  detached  from  rolls,  heavier  or  lighter  than  tiie  allowance,  are 
not  admitted  for  judgment  of  the  total  of  the  lot. 

In  case  that  the  consignee  has  set  a  maximum  or  minimum  weight  for  his  paper,  the 
displacement  of  the  allowance  not  being  capable  of  being  produced  in  but  one  sense, 
the  limit  of  allowance  can  reach  double  the  quantity  above  given. 

6.  In  the  nominal  weight  of  the  paper  is  included  that  of  me  wrapping  of  the  ream, 
of  the  packages,  or  of  the  rolls-  that  is,  that  of  the  wrapping  paper,  pasteboard  packing 
(layers  of  remforcement),  riboons,  or  cords. 

Thus  the  wooden  spool  for  paper  in  rolls  is  also  considered  as  in  the  weight  of  the 
paper,  except  credit  is  given  at  the  same  price  on  delivery  franco  railway  station  of 
the  factory  or  origin. 

7.  The  weight  to  be  invoiced  is  the  nominal  wei^^ht  when  the  paper  is  contracted 
at  a  price  for  ream;  the  effective  price  when  the  price  is  by  weight.  For  differences 
of  weight  which  remain  in  the  limits  of  allowance  no  tare  or  allowance  is  granted. 

8.  Papers  spread  out  are  furnished  as  a  rule  uncut  (that  is,  with  rough  edges,  with- 
out trimming);  and  with  this  is  meant  with  cuts  wnich  come  from  the  continuous 
machinery,  except  crude  straw  paper.  On  this  paper  is  granted  an  allowance  in 
the  mesaure  of  one-half  centimeter  (5  millimeters)  more  or  less  on  each  of  the  two 
dimensions.  E^ual  allowance  Ls  given  for  the  breadth  of  the  paper  in  rolls.  On 
cut  paper  the  difference  of  measure  allowed  is  2  millimeters. 

9.  Orders  of  special  paper  must  never  be  less  than  500  kilos  in  white  paper  and 
1^000  kilos  in  colored  p^per  for  every  quality,  color,  size,  and  weight.  Tne  con- 
signee is  obli^  to  accept  an  excess  amoimt  manufactured,  and  this  without  any 
indemnity,  with  10  per  cent  allowance.  If  the  order  is  leas  than  1,000  kiloa  the 
lisiit  of  ailowaace  will  be  30  per  cent. 
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10.  In  the  limits  of  the  quantities,  of  which  by  article  9  the  consi^ee  iB  obliged 
to  accept  of  the  specially  made  paper  also  the  second  choice  resultmg  in  quantity 
up  to  15  per  cent,  the  second  choice  undergoes  a  lowering  of  price  of  10  per  cent. 

11.  Slight  differences  of  color,  piirity,  and  tenacity  of  the  paper  nimished  do 
not  constitute  cause  for  claims  or  refusal  to  receive  the  goods  on  part  of  the  consignee; 
the  same  little  differences  will  also  be  tolerated  between  the  different  parts  m  the 
same  order,  but  as  to  the  color  they  must  be  accurately  separated  in  the  choice  and 
pointed  out  to  the  consioiee  in  the  invoice. 

12.  The  degree  of  ''collatura"  rosin  must  always  be  prescribed;  it  is  a  rule  that 
paper  for  printing  is  manufactured  with  half  "colla"  (half  rosin  size). 

J  3.  Except  for  special  conventions  at  the  time  of  tirder,  the  manufacturer  is  free  to 
prepare  his  mixture  pulp  as  he  likes  best,  under  the  condition  of  reproducing  con- 
sclentioufily  the  properties  required  by  the  type,  mark,  or  sample  used  as  a  base. 

Special  conventions  regarding  the  mixture  pulp  can  require  principally:  (a)  That 
the  paper  be  of  pure  rags,  and  this  means  without  substitutes,  and  also  without  the 
addition  of  minerals;  (b)  That  the  paper  be  of  wood  pulp,  and  this  means  that  also 
composed  of  some  kina  of  vegetable  fiber,  it  does  not  contain  mechanical  wood  pulp. 
On  uiese  papers,  analysis  can  show  traces  of  wooden  substances  also  not  containing 
mechanical  wood  pulp  mixtures. 

14.  In  furnishing  news  paper  in  rolls  waste  paper  is  not  accepted  in  return.  The 
rolls  which  are  shown  to  be  defective,  must  be  held  at  the  disposal  of  the  furnisher, 
and  the  Uquidation  of  the  invoice  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  copies  of  the 
newspaper  is  not  permitted . 

15.  I^per  in  rolls  simply  with  paper  wrapping  and  iron  bands  as  supports  \a  invoiced 
gross  iar  net  weight. 

16.  Packing  is  also  ahrays  invoiced. 

17.  The  terms  of  shipment  must  always  be  established  in  the  ord^. 

18.  ImpcHtant  interruptions  of  work  m  the  factory,  caused  by  force  major,  strikes 
in  the  establishment  of  tne  furnisher,  exempt  one  from  the  obligation  of  consignment, 
if  advice  is  given  thereof.  The  supplies  or  lots  falling  due  from  these  reasons  are  not 
necessary,  and  must  be  reported  ana  also  the  consignee  has  the  right  of  holding  them 
80  annulled. 

19.  The  executive  domicile  of  consignment  is  always  that  of  the  supplying  factory, 
also  when  it  is  agreed  that  the  goods  are  given  franco  domicile  of  the  customer. 

20.  The  goods  always  travel  on  account  of  and  at  the  risk  of  the  consignee,  also  when 
the  prices  are  agreed  for  goods  delivered  franco  destination;  and  they  are  not  insured 
except  on  express  orders  of  the  consignee. 

21.  Unless  special  conditions  of  pa3rment  are  established,  it  is  held  as  agreed  that, 
payment  by  cash  30  days,  2  per  cent  discount. 

22.  Special  domicile  of  jurisdiction,  to  whatever  effect,  is  that  of  the  furnisher 
(consignor). 

23.  Claims  must  be  made  at  a  maximum  of  within  10  days  from  receipt  of  the  fi;oods. 
In  caae  of  contest  regardinp^  eventual  technical  questions  of  Quantity,  the  usual  term 
in  which  to  claim,  expires  in  eight  weeks  from  the  receipt  of  tne  goods. 

In  contest  as  to  questions  of  a  technical  nature,  resort  will  be  had 
to  the  decision  of  the  Chemicfd  Laboratory  for  the  Testing  of  Paper 
(now  the  Royal  Experimental  Station  for  the  Study  of  Paper,  i.  e.. 
Regia  Stazione  Sperimentfde  per  lo  Studio  della  Carta),  situated 
near  the  Royal  Superior  Technical  Institute  in  Milan  (Regia  Insti- 
tuto  Tecnico  Superiore),  or  the  Testing  Institute  for  Paper  (Gabi- 
netto  di  Assaggio  per  le  Carte),  at  the  office  of  the  Royal  Industrial 
Museum  of  Turin.  

TURIN. 

From  Vice  Consul  Plero  OianoUo. 

The  paper  industry  is  represented  in  Italy  by  388  concerns  (47  in 
Piedmont),  owning  473  mills,  all  of  which  make  paper  of  various 
deacriptions;  36  (12  in  Piedmont)  manufacture  also  mechanical  and 
3  (1  in  Piedmont)  chemiciJ  wood  pulp  from  the  poplar,  Populus  alha, 
and  the  aspen  tree,  Popvlus  iremula. 

The  origm  of  the  industry  dates  far  back;  the  first  hand-made 

Saper  mill  was  set  up  in  Fabriano  in  the  then  marquisate  of  Ancona 
uring  the  year  1276. 
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The  majority  of  the  Italian  factories  are  small*  some  120  (14  in 
Piedmont),  however,  are  large  and  quite  up  to  aate,  having  been 
transformed  in  recent  years  and  equipped  witn  the  most  modem  and 
efficient  machinery,  so  that  they  are  beUeved  to  be  second  to  none 
in  Europe.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  machinery  in  use  is  of  (jerman 
make,  some  of  wmcn  imitate  American  models  and  the  American 
disposition  of  the  machines;  the  remainder  is  furnished  by  Belgium, 
France,  and  Italian  manufacturers. 

WAGES   AND  PRODUCTION. 

The  average  wages  paid  by  the  most  important  Piedmontese  mill, 
the  Cartiera  Italiana  of  Tm*in,  where  2,100  hands  are  employed,  are: 
Men  and  women,  $0,434  per  day;  the  minimum  for  women  and  young 
men  is  $0,232;  and  the  maximum  paid  to  a  few  foremen,  $1.16. 

The  product  of  the  mills  covers  all  kinds  of  paper — ^news  paper, 
straw,  wrappmg,  packmg,  writing,  prmting,  fibrous,  match,  chrome, 
filtering,  vellum,  cigarette,  tracing,  blotting  paper,  pure  rag  paper 
for  documents,  etc.  Two  factories  in  Italv  (one  in  Piedmont)  make 
India  paper  for  the  printing  of  Bibles.  The  Cartiera  Pietro  Miliani, 
of  Fabriano,  Province  of  Ancona,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  em- 
ploving  1,200  workmen,  is  the  only  handmade-paper  mill  in  Itfdv 
and  is  known  all  over  the  world  for  its  reticulatea  paper  for  bank 
notes.  Cardboard  of  every  description,  including  asbestos  card- 
board, is  also  manufactured  in  Italy.  Besides  the  paper  miUs  proper, 
there  are  454  concerns  manuf  actunng  stationery,  ledgers,  copy  books, 
etc.,  of  which  80  are  in  Piedmont. 

The  denominations  and  standard  sizes  of  paper  are  innumerable. 
The  commercial  designations  and  measurements  in  millimeters  (1 
millimeter =0.03937  inch)  most  in  vogue  for  letter  paper  are  the 
following:  Ottavina,  21  by  12.5;  sestina,  22.5  by  10;  quartina,  27  by 
28;  mezzanella,  36  by  23;  olandina,  38  by  25;  quadrotta,  44  by  27; 
and  quadrotta  grande,  48  by  29.3. 

The  designations  and  measurements  in  millimeters  most  in  vogue 
for  supplies  to  the  Italian  Government  are  the  following:  Processo, 
38  by  27;  protocoUo,  44  by  32;  rispetto,  46  by  34;  leone  da  Stato,  49 
by  37;  doppio  processo,  54  by  38;  bastarda,  55  by  44;  doppio  proto- 
coUo, 64  by  44;  reale,  62  by  46;  realone,  64  by  48;  doppio  rispetto, 
68  by  46;  doppio  leone  da  Stato,  74  by  49:  imperialino,  70  by  53; 
quaclruplo  processo,  76  by  54;  sott  imperiale.  76  by  54;  imperiale, 
78  by  58;  doppia  bastarda,  88  by  55;  quadruplo  protocoUo,  88  by  64; 
doppio  reale,  92  by  62;  colombier,  90  by  63;  quadruplo  rispetto,  92 
by  68;  doppio  realone,  96  by  64;  quadruplo  realone  aa  Stato,  98  by 
74;  doppio  imperialino,  106  by  70;  ottuplo  processo,  108  by  76;  doppio 
impenale,  106  by  78;  and  quadruplo  bastarda,  110  by  88  millimeters. 
The  reams  consist  of  500  sheets. 

The  growth  and  importance  of  the  Italian  paper  industry  may  be 
inferred  from  the  importation  of  chemical  wood  pulp.  This  was 
34,969  tons  in  1905  and  increased  graduaUy,  reaching  a  cUmax 
in  1913  with  86,102  tons,  valued  at  $4,154,436.  Of  this,  32,844  tons 
were  imported  from  Germany,  31,818  from  Austria,  15,397  from  Nor- 
way, and  the  remainder,  in  order,  from  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Rou- 
mania,  and  other  coimtries. 
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Vegetable  and  animal  fiber  rags  are  furnished  largely  by  the  home 
market,  but  are  also  imported  from  abroad.  In  1913,  5,298  tons, 
Yfdued  at  $624,303,  were  imported.  Of  these,  1,532  came  from  Ger- 
many; 1,479  from  France,  the  majority  of  which  were  of  animal 
fiber;  1,267  of  vegetable  fiber  from  the  United  States;  and  the  re- 
mainder from  Switzerland  and  other  countries. 

EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  TRADE. 

The  Italian  production  of  paper,  which,  as  stated  before,  is  valued 
at  $23,000,000,  is  almost  entirely  consumed  by  the  home  market. 
The  exports  reached  a  value  of  $1,585,497  in  1913,  against  $1,428,640 
in  1912,  directed,  in  order,  to  Argentina,  Brazil,  Aiistria-Hungary, 
and  many  other  countries.  The  official  statistics  do  not  minutely 
specify  the  classes  of  paper  exported.  The  bulk  is  represented  by 
white  paper  or  paper  ayed  in  pulp,  ruled  and  unnded,  and  cigarette 
paper. 

Against  the  exports,  the  figures  of  the  imports  are  of  little  conse- 
quence; their  value  was  $531,082  in  1913,  against  $522,025  in  1912, 
coming  for  the  most  part  from  Germarnr,  and  the  remainder,  in  order 
of  importance,  from  France.  United  Kingdom,  and  other  countries. 
These  imports  may  be  explained  by  the  natiu'al  international  ex- 
change 01  a  few  very  special  and  fine  types;  typewriter  paper,  for  in- 
stance, is  furnished,  in  some  degree,  by  the  United  States  and  fancy 
letter  paper  of  high  grade  by  England  and  FVance. 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  cardboard  is  negUgible,  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  imports  were  considerable — 16,334  tons,  valued  at 
$671,305,  in  1913,  against  16,434  tons,  valued  at  $695,379,  in  1912. 
Nearly  all  of  this  cardboard  came  from  Austria  and  was  of  common 
quahty,  neither  colored  nor  glazed. 

The  factors  against  the  possibiUties  of  American  paper  manufac- 
turers entering  the  Italian  market  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
(1)  The  high  development  of  the  industry  and  its  up-to-date  mechan- 
ical equipment  (it  is  not  probable  that  the  industry  will  progress 
further  m  the  near  future,  so  that  American  exporters  of  paper 
machinery  can  not  expect  much  from  this  market)  •  (2)  the  coinpara- 
tively  low  cost  of  power  and  the  low  price  of  skilled  labor  in  Italy; 
(3)  the  Italian  tariff  protection,  more  likely  to  be  increased  than 
decreased  in  1917,  when  many  commercial  treaties  between  Italy 
and  foreign  countries  will  come  to  an  end.  Besides,  competition 
between  Italian  manufacturers  is  exceedingly  keen  and  the  prices 
made  to  consiuners  are  cut  to  the  limit. 

CATANIA. 

From  Consul  A.  W.  WeddelL 

At  the  present  time,  because  of  the  high  duty  levied  by  the  Italian 
Government,  the  very  great  proportion  of  paper  of  all  lands  used  in 
this  district  is  of  Itahan  manufacture;  foreign-made  papers  represent 
perhaps  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  amount  consumed  locally. 

It  may  be  remarked  generally  that  while  it  is  thought  tnat  local 
buyers  and  consumers  are  favorably  disposed  toward  American 
products,  including  paper,  yet  (a)  the  additional  time  required  to 
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fill  orders  if  sent  to  the  United  States,  especiaUy  when  it  is  recalled 
that  Italian  dealers  carry  very  small  stocks;  (p)  the  lack  of  direct 
representatives  in  the  district  who  could  exhibit  samples  and  quote 
pnces;  and  (c),  of  prime  importance,  the  high  duty  referred  to  aboYe, 
are  thought  to  be  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  developing  a  market 
for  American  paper  in  this  territory  at  the  present  time,  especially 
when  it  is  recalled  that  the  first  and  second  difficulties  just  mentioned 
are  likely  to  be  of  a  continuing  character. 

MARKET  REQUIREMENTS. 

The  principal  countries,  excluding  Italy,  now  sending  papers  into 
this  district,  with  the  kind  of  paper  generally  supplied,  are  the  follow- 
ing: France,  letter  and  drawing  paper;  Unit^  Kingdom,  letter, 
blotting,  glazed,  and  carbon;  (jermany,  fine  letter,  carbon,  parch- 
ment, and  various  grades  of  drawing  paper;  Austria-Himgary,  ordi- 
nary wrapping  paper  and  cardboard  oi  various  grades. 

/nie  foliowmg  extracts  are  from  statements  submitted  by  the 
chambers  of  conmierce  of  the  four  leading  cities  of  the  district  rela- 
tive to  the  trade.  It  should  be  remarked  that  no  figures  are  obtain- 
able showing  the  import  movement  by  railway,  ana  the  data  which 
follow,  covering  only  the  maritime  movement,  are  interesting  more 
especially  as  snowing  the  general  direction  and  character  of  the 
imports  of  this  commodity. 

KeggiO'Calahna, — In  the  year  1912  there  were  brought  into  this 
district,  the  product  of  Itahan  manufacture,  26  metric  tons  of  paper 
of  various  kinds,  and  from  abroad  5  metric  tons.  These  figures  refer 
only  to  the  imports  by  sea;  it  is  not  possible  to  give  figures  for  the 
movement  by  rail. 

Messina. — Imports  in  1912  and  first  six  months  of  1913,  respec- 
tively, were:  White  and  toned  paper,  uncalendered  and  mostly 
unruled,  1.836  and  4.261  metric  tons;  blotting  paper,  0.386  and  0.31 
ton;  wall  paper,  0.246  ton  (in  1913);  and  calendered  and  glazed 
paper,  2.24  and  0.637  metric  tons. 

Catania, — Imports  in  1912  were:  White  paper,  uncalendered  and 
imruled,  0.162  metric  ton;  toned  papers,  0.082  ton;  wrapping  paper, 
aU  grades,  4.709  tons;  calendered  papers,  4.045  tons;  cardboard, 
all  grades,  328.232  tons;  total  value,  $12,985. 

Syracuse. — Imports  in  1913  were  as  follows:  White  paper,  uncal- 
endered and  unruled,  15  tons;  white  paper,  imcalendered  and  ruled. 
13.656  tons;  white  paper,  imcalendered  envelopes,  1.18  tons;  wall 
paper,  0.807  ton;  wrapping  paper,  straw,  in  sheets,  40.805  tons; 
wrapping  paper,  straw,  on  cylinders,  131.371  tons;  total  value, 
$9,714. 

A  leading  paper  merchant  of  this  citj  (Catania)  has  made  the  fol- 
lowing estimate  of  the  average  quantity  of  paper  of  various  kinds 
sold  m  this  immediate  section  each  year  for  the  past  few  years: 
White  or  toned  paper,  uncalendered  and  unruled,  3.5  metric  tons; 
white  or  toned  paper,  uncalendered  but  ruled,  0.75  ton;  in  the  form 
of  envelopes,  0.15  ton;  colored,  0.25  ton;  blotting,  0.225  ton;  cal- 
endered and  glazed,  10  tons;  ordinary  cardboard,  various  grades, 
225  tons. 

In  the  absence  of  authoritative  figures  and  of  any  source  from 
which  they  can  be  obtained,  the  above  is  submitted,  but  with  a 
reservation. 
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FIiORBNCB. 

Ttmn.  CoDsol  Leo  J.  Kaena. 


In  the  local  market  for  correspondence,  business,  and  typewriter 
papers,  foreign-made  papers  are  lar^y  found  competmg  widi 
similar  ^ades  of  Italian  papers.  The  f^nglish  mark  is  so  w3l  con- 
sidered m  Italy  as  a  guaranty  of  quality  in  l)aper  that  a  large  part  of 
the  Italian  correspondence  and  typewriter  papers  on  sale  here  are 
watermarked  in  English. 

There  should  be  a  market  for  American-made  correspondence  and 
typewriter  papers  in  this  district,  as  English  and  German  papers  of 
that  class  have  a  ready  local  sale  in:  competition  witli  we  home 
product. 

One  noticeable  feature  of  the  local  market  is  -the  inferior  grade  of 
the  correspondence  and  typewriting  papers  in  general  use.  There  are 
many  factors  influencing  this  condition:  (1)  The  internal  postal 
rate  for  Italy  on  first-class  mail  matter  is  $0.03  for  each  15  jgrams  or 
fraction  thereof  (1  ounce  avoirdupois  =  28.3495  grams),  and  it  is  cus- 
tomary in  all  business  stationeiy  to  use  a  double  sheet  of  paper 
approximately  8 J  by  11  inches;  the  paper,  therefore,  must  be  very 
Lgnt  in  order  to  keep  under  the  postal  rate;  (2)  the  Italian  manu- 
facturer has  to  import  practically  all  his  raw  material 


OHNOA. 

From  Consul  Oeneral  J.  E.  Jooea. 


Merchants  in  Genoa  state  that  this  city  presents  a  market  for  the 
importation  of  paper  and  that  American  exporters  could  find  fairly 
good  sales  here  for  their  products  in  this  fine. 

The  kinds  of  paper  most  widely  used  m  Genoa  are  writing  paper, 
news  paper,  wrappmg  paper,  and  parchment.  Of  the  writing  paper, 
the  average  and  lower  grades  Qla  cancelleria,  medio,  e  comune)  are  the 
most  popular.  The  grades  known  as  "Grisetta/'  ''Bleu  fino,"  and 
"Comune"  are  the  ones^  mostly  in  demand.  These  are  manufac- 
tured for  the  local  trade  in  small  mills  at  Yoltri,  near  Genoa,  where 
the  daily  output  is  about  120  quintals  (about  26,460  pounds),  sold 
and  consumed  almost  wholly  in  Genoa.  Such  mills  and  other  small 
paper  factories  in  Liguria  are  said  to  be  generally  limited  to  a  nrofit 
of  about  $1.32  per  long  ton  of  paper.  Printing  paper  used  in  uenoa 
comes  lai^ely  Irom  imUs  situated  elsewhere  m  northern  Italy,  in 
Piedmont  and  Lombardy.  These  mills  are  said  to  make  an  average 
profit  of  about  $1.64  per  long  ton. 

The  following  are  considered  by  local  merchants  as  representative 
types  of  paper,  with  standard  measurements,  entering  into  the  trade 
in  this  district.  The  prices  are  for  100  kilos  of  paper  at  railway 
station  Genoa — that  is,  "franco  stazione,"  city  octroi  tax  excluded. 
CSty  octroi  duty  is  7  lire  ($1.35)  per  100  kilos  (220.46  pounds). 

Printtng  paper,  fine  quality:  Sizes,  57  by  78  centimeters  (22.44  by  30.71  inches), 
64  by  86  centimeters  (25.2  by  33.86  inches),  68  by  90  centimeters  (26.77  by  35.43 
indies),  75  by  100  centimeters  (29.53  by  39.37  inches),  60  by  80  centimeters  (23.62  by 
31.5  ii^ee),  66  by  96  centimeters  (25.98  by  37.8  inches),  and  70  by  100  centimeters 
(27.56  by  39.37  indies);  price,  68  to  70  lire  ($13,124  to  $13.51)  per  100  kilos  (220.46 
pounds);  weight,  70  to  140  grams  per  square  meter  (2.47  to  3.67  ounces  per  10.764 
square  feet). 

Printing  paper,  average  quality:  Sizes,  same  as  above;  price,  58  to  60  lire  ($11,194 
to  $11.58)  per  100  kilos;  weight,  60  to  150  grains  per  square  meter  (2.116  to  5.29  ounces 
per  10.764  square  feet). 
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Piintiiig  paper,  oHnmon  or  low  quality:  Sizes,  same  as  above;  price,  45  to  48  lire 
($8,685  to  $9,264)  per  100  kiloe;  wei^t,  45  to  140  grams  per  square  meter  (1.6  to  4.94 
ounces  per  10.764  square  feet). 

Ordinary  or  low  quality  paper  for  newspapers,  circulars,  manifests,  etc.:  Sizes, 
66  by  96  centimeters  (25.98  by  37.8  inches),  70  by  100  centimeters  (27.56  by  39.37 
inches),  and  62  by  84  centimeters  (24.41  by  33.07  inches);  price,  36  to  40  lire  ($6,948 
to  $7.72)  per  100  kilos;  weight,  32  to  50  grams  per  square  meter  (1.13  to  1.76  ounces 
per  10.764  square  feet). 

Writing  paper:  Siz^  44  by  56  centimeters  (17.3  by  22.1  inches)  and  47  by  58  centi- 
meters (18.5  oy  22.84  mches);  wei^t,  45  to  70  grams  per  square  meter  (1.6  to  2.47 
ounces  per  10.764  square  feet). 

Parchment  pi^>er,  85  to  90  lire  ($16,405  to  $17.37)  per  100  kilos. 

Extra  strong  paper,  160  to  200  lire  ($30.88  to  $38.60)  per  100  kilos. 

Fino  extra,  80  lire  ($15.44)  per  100  kilos. 

Fine,  70  lire  ($13.51)  per  100  kilos. 

Medio  (average),  60  lire  ($11.58)  per  100  kilos. 

Comune  (common),  50  lire  ($9.65)  per  100  kilos. 

Register  or  account-book  paper:  Sizes,  60  by  80  centimeters  (23.62  by  31.5  inches), 
60  by  88  centimeters  (23.62  by  34.66  inches),  66  by  96  centimeters  (25.98  by  37.8 
inches),  74  by  108  centimeters  (29.1  by  42.52  inches),  and  65  by  90  centimeters  (25.6 
by  35.43  inches);  weight,  100  to  175  grams  per  square  meter  (3.53  to  6.2  ounces  per 
10.764  square  feet);  pnce,  88  to  90  lire  ($16.98  to  $17.37)  per  100  kilos. 

Wrapping  paper:  Grisetta,  various  forms  and  sizes,  16  to  24  lire  ($3.09  to  $4,632); 
bleu  mio,  various  sizes,  28  to  30  lire  ($5,404  to  $5.79);  bleu  comune,  various  sizes, 
20  to  24  lire  ($3.86  to  $4.63);  ceUulosa  bleu,  100  by  150  centimeters  (39.37  by  59.1 
inches),  38  to  40  lire  ($7,334  to  $7.72);  ceUulosa  naturale,  100  by  150  centimeters 
(39.37  by  59.1  inches),  36  to  38  lire  ($6,948  to  $7,334)  per  100  kilos. 

I.EOHOBN. 

From  Consal  Benjamin  F.  Chase. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  paper  used  in  this  consular  district  is  of 
Italian  production.  The  coarser  kinds  of  wrapping  paper  are  pro- 
duced in  this  district,  chiefly  in  the  Province  of  Lucca.  Most  of  the 
paper  used  is  obtained  from  factories  near  Florence  and  in  Lombardy, 
Piedmont,  and  Venetia.  In  the  importation  of  white  paper  for 
correspondence  Great  Britain  leads,  with  France  and  Germany 
followmg.  As  most  of  the  paper  has  the  watermark  and  label  on 
containers  in  English,  it  is  difficult  to  identify  the  source  of  produc- 
tion, whether  national  or  foreign. 

Tne  best  Qualities  of  paper  and  cardboard,  especially  paper  for 
medium  and  nigh-grade  social  correspondence,  of  which  dealers  have 
large  assortments  at  prices  ranging  from  2  to  10  lire  ($0.39  to  $1.93) 
per  box  of  50  to  100  sheets  and  envelopes  are  imported  to  a  limited 
extent  from  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Holland,  Austria, 
and  Norway. 

The  local  agents  and  wholesalers  handle  the  low-grade  wrapping 
papers,  such  as  are  used  by  butchers,  greenOTocers,  etc.;  better 
qualities  for  druggists,  bakers,  confectioners,  ana  general  stores;  and 
commercial  correspondence  paper  (various  grades),  all  of  Italian 
production. 

Stationers  receive  most  of  their  supplies  of  blotting,  tissue,  social, 
and  correspondence  paper  direct  irom  Italian  makers,  through 
Florence  and  in  the  large  cities  of  northern  It^y.  Commercial 
travelers,  well  provided  with  samples,  call  regularly  on  the  local  trade. 

This  condition  makes  it  difficult  for  American  exporters  of  paper 
to  get  established  here  for  direct  shipments.  They  had  better  get 
the  agents  in  places  now  recognized  as  centers  for  paper  and  to 
which  the  local  trade  looks  for  supplies. 
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MHiAK. 

From  Consul  NtthanJel  B.  Stewart 


Milan  is  the  most  important  commercial  and  manufacturing  center 
in  Italy,  and  is,  therefore,  the  largest  consumer  of  all  classes  of  paper 
in  the  country.  It  has  several  important  daily  newspapers  and  otner 
publications  and  many  industries  which  recj^uire  laree  quantities  of 
printing  and  other  cheap  paper,  while  the  busmess  ana  social  require- 
m^its  call  for  large  quantities  of  many  classes  and  grades  of  paper. 

Very  Uttle  Amierican  paper  is  imported;  but  it  is  said  that  certain 
classes,  as  parchment,  wax,  carbon,  ordinary  board,  and  press  or 
Bristol  board,  which  are  nearly  all  imported  from  Germany  and  Eng- 
land at  present,  would  sell  well  here  if  the  prices  of  the  countries 
named  could  be  met  by  the  American  exporters. 

Wholesale  prices  are  as  follows:  Heavy  cardboard,  ordinary,  18  to 
30  lire  (13.47  to  $5.79)  per  quintal  (220.46  pounds);  news  paper, 
medium  quality  of  pulp  printing  paper,  in  rolls,  31  to  37  Ure  (15.98  to 
$7.14)  per  quintal;  booK  printmg  paper,  medium  quality  of  pulp  up 
to  cellulose  paper,  35  to  60  lire  ($6.76  to  $11.58)  per  quintal;  writing 
and  registry  paper,  40  to  80  lire  ($7.72  to  $15.44)  per  quintal;  note 
and  letter  paper,  56  to  100  lire  ($10.81  to  $19.30)  per  quintal;  note 
and  letter  paper,  very  fine,  100  to  160  lire  ($19.30  to  $30.88)  per 
quintal. 

PAIiBRMO. 

From  Consul  Hernando  de  Soto. 

There  are  no  paper  manufacturers  in  the  consular  district  of 
Palermo.  Accormng  to  the  principal  wholesale  dealer,  about  95  per 
cent  of  paper  of  all  lands  consumed  in  Palermo  is  supplied  by  Itahan 
mills,  and  the  remaining  5  per  cent  is  received  from  Uermany,  Qreht 
Britain,  and  France,  me  latter  country,  however,  sending  almost 
insienincant  quantities. 

Tke  high  duty  alone  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  Italian  indus- 
ity  controls  the  paper  market;  otherwise  the  other  European  coun- 
tries, especially  Germany  and  Austria,  would  long  ago  have  invaded 
the  neld. 

In  carbon  paper,  (jreat  Britain  practically  controls  the  market, 
while  Germany  takes  a  small  share  of  the  trade  in  this  commodity, 
although  the  German  product  is  considerably  cheaper  than  the 
Elnglisn.  From  original  invoices  shown  this  consulate  by  the  largest 
deider  in  typewriter  suppUes,  it  appears  that  a  manufacturer  in 
Beriin,  Germany,  quotes  carbon  paper  at  2.08  marks  ($0.50)  per  100 
sheets  for  the  m^t  quality,  and  1.06  marks  ($0.25)  per  100  sheets  for 
die  second  quality,  at  factory  Berlin,  for  orders  of  not  less  than  2,000 
sheets.  The  German  paper  is  wrapped  in  paper  and  not  put  up  in 
boxes.     A  London  firm  offers  similar  paper  for  3  shillings  ($0.73). 

The  local  dealers  all  agree  that  there  is  no  market  in  this  district 
for  American  medium  or  low-grade  papers  .linless  exceptional  facili- 
ties regarding  price  and  terms  were  offered,  but  they  have  expressed 
considerable  interest  in  high-grade  American  writing,  typewriting, 
carbon  paper,  and  Bristol  l)oard.  The  largest  dealer  is  willing  to 
entertain  offers  from  American  manufacturers^  and  suggests  that 
quotations  be  based  on  the  following  points: 
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Writing  paper  should  be  watermarked  and  be  of  a  pure  white,  not 
grayish,  color.  Sizes,  wanted  are  in  folded  sheets  measuring  27  by 
42  centimeters  (10.62  by  16.52  inches)  and  in  flat  sheets  measuring 
46  by  50  centimeters  (l8.1  by  19.68  inches).  Weight  should  not 
exceed  50  grams  (If  ounces)  per  square  meter  (lOf  square  feet); 
prices  to  vary  from  0.80  to  1.50  lire  per  kilo  (7  to  12  cents  per  pound) 
c.  i.  f .  Palermo. 

Book  paper  should  not  exceed  28  lire  per  100  kilos  ($2.45  per  100 
pounds)  c.  1.  f .  Palermo. 

Bristol  board  in  sheets  measuring  50  by  57  centimeters  (19.68  by 
22.43  inches),  weight  50  kilos  (110  pounds)  per  500  sheets,  price  not 
to  exceed  45  lire  per  100  kilos  ($3.93  per  ICK)  pounds)  c.  i.  f.  ralermo. 

ROMB. 

From  Consul  Chapman  Coleman. 

• 

In  this  city  and  consular  district  the  kinds  of  paper  used  are  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  in  the  United  States.  The  writing  paper  in 
general  use  is,  on  an  average,  of  inferior  quaUty  to  the  American 
artide,  and  among  the  lower  and  middle  classes  ruled  paper  is 
largely  used  for  correspondence.  Rome  is  not  a  large  publishing 
center,  and  the  majority  of  books  pubUshed  in  the  dis&ict  are  Gov- 
ernment pubUcations.  There  are  some  450  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals published  in  this  district,  most  of  which  have  a  Umited  circula- 
tion. 

The  market  for  American  paper  in  this  consular  district  would  be 
extremely  Umited  and  probably  confined  to  the  high-grade  papera. 
In  recent  years  the  sales  of  EngUsh-made,  highn^ade  note  paper 
have  increased  somewhat  in  the  local  market.  The  local  market 
could  best  be  supplied  through  a  general  a^ent  situated  elsewhere  in 
one  of  the  important  commercial  centers  of  Italy,  as  American  export- 
ers would  probably  find  it  unsatisfactory  or  improfitable  to  attempt 
to  deal  direct  with  an  agent  in  this  city  occupying  himself  exclusively 
with  local  sales. 

GOVERNMENT   SUPPLIES. 

The  ItaUan  Government  buys  its  supphes  of  paper  for  publications, 
office  use,  stamps,  bank  notes,  etc.,  by  public  tender,  when  the  quan- 
tities are  sufficiently  large.  C!)ontracts  for  paper  suppUes  in  less 
value  than  8,000  lire  ($1,544)  are  given  by  pnvate  orders. 

The  requirements  subject  to  tender  are  divided  into  classes,  so 
that  as  niany  establishments  as  possible  are  enabled  to  compete  for 
each  line.  The  purchasing  department  establishes  a  maximum  price 
to  be  paid  for  paper  of  different  kinds,  and  the  tender  which  offers 
the  largest  discount  on  the  fixed  price  and  quality  is  accepted. 

A  printed  document  giving  the  rules  and  requirements  for  contrac- 
tors lor  stationery  supmies  to  one  of  the  departments  of  the  Italian 
Government  is  inclosed  as  a  sample  of  the  method  to  be  employed 
for  obtaining  such  contracts.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  the 
award  of  such  contracts  is  Umited  to  cases  where  all  printing  and 
work  is  done  in  an  establishment  located  in  this  coimtry,  to  which 
establishment  the  Italian  inspecting  officers  must  at  all  times 'have 
access.     It  would  therefore  appear  that  foreign  exporters  are  not 
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* 

eligible  for  competition  in  ^ecurine  Italian  Government  contracts. 
The  Government  office  charged  witn  the  purchase  of  stationery  sup- 
plies is  L'Economato  Generdie;  Ministero  di  Agricultura,  Industria  e 
Comm^rcio,  Kome,  Italy. 

NETHERLANDS. 

ROTTKRDAM. 

Fiom  Conral  Q«nerml  8.  LlBtot. 

Ever  since  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  paper 
industry  has  been  an  important  one  in  the  Netherlands,  and  even  in 
those  early  days  Dutch  paper  was  celebrated  all  through  Europe, 
not  only  on  accoimt  of  the  purity  of  the  material  used  but  principally 
for  its  strong  texture  and  uniform  thickness. 

In  1834  the  first  paper  factory  using  motive  power  was  erected  at 
Zaandyk,  and  with  only  a  few  exceptions  all  the  paper  factories  in 
the  Netherlands  are  now  equipped  with  machinery.  The  so-called 
"Old  Dutch  hand-scooped  paper,"  the  production  of  the  old-fashioned 
mills,  is  all  exported. 

At  present  there  are  34  paper  mills  in  the  Netherlands,  employing 
about  3,177  laborers;  37  concerns  manufacturing  paper  ba^,  with 
753  laborers;  8  factories  for  sorting,  cutting,  and  pressing  of  paper, 
with  152  laborers;  2  factories  ma^ng  artincial  (paper)  flowers  ana 
similar  articles;  and  1  factory  with  12  laborers  manufacturing  artides 
of  paper  stucco. 

As  tiie  factories  do  not  publish  any  statistics  of  their  output,  no 
estimate  can  be  given  r^arding  the  amount  of  paper  used  in  the 
Netherlands^  but,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  import  and  export  statis- 
tics, given  m  another  place  in  this  report,  the  amount  of  paper 
exiKnrted  is  four  times  as  lar^e  as  the  quantity  imported. 

Besides  the  factories  mentioned,  there  are  in  the  thriving  agricul-, 
tural  Province  of  Groningen,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  NeUienands, 
22  factories,  employing  1,918  laborers,  eng^ed  in  the  manufacture 
of  strawboard,  box  board,  etc.,  of  which  articles  also  a  large  amount 
18  exported. 

The  kinds  of  paper  most  in  demand  are:  News  paper  at  0.11  to 
0.13  florin  (1  florin « $0,402)  per  kilo  (2.2  *pounds)  *  better  printing 
paper^  for  cheap  pamphlets,  handbills,  etc.,  which,  however,  still 
contains  wood,  costing  from  0.12  to  0.20  florin  per  kilo.  There  is 
also  quite  a  demand  ^r  woodless  printing  and  writing  paper,  more 
eq>ecially  in  the  qualities  costing  from  0.20  to  0.35  florin,  tod  bank 
and  letter  paper  (typewriting  paper)  in  prices  of  0.30  to  0.50  florin 
per  kilo. 

Generally  peaking,  the  pubUc  wants  cheap  paper.  Tub-sized 
bond  has  no  demand,  and  the  people  are  satisfied  with  good  imita- 
tions. 

Different  kinds  of  wapping  paper  are  used  to  a  large  extent,  but 
only  in  tibe  cheap  ouahties  from  0.07  to  0.20  florin  per  Kilo.  For  the 
pasteboard-box  industry  and  also  for  packing  purposes  the  products 
of  the  nulb  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country  are  extensively  used. 

The  following  are  the  names,  sizes,  and  prices  of  the  different 
kinds  of  paper  most  in  demand  in  the  Netherlands.  As  wholesale 
prices  coula  not  be  obtained,  the  prices  given  are  those  paid  by 
dealers  to  the  wholesale  trade. 
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Names. 


Bykorf 

Dabbelbykorf. 

Colombier 

CoquUle 

Dubbelooqnflle 
CoQuOlifpost.. 

Dubbelpost 

Octavo  post... 

Suartopost... 
07a]  post.... 

Royal 


Dimensions. 


Centimeten.* 

37  by  47 

47  by  72 

«2by86 

44  by  56 

56  by  89 

44  by  56 

56  by  88 

21  by  27 

27  by  43 

46  by  50 

[48  by  64 

50  by  65 

l51bye2 


Priccs-i 


FhrhM,* 
1.25-  7.50 
2.50-12.15 
Unlimited. 
2     >25 
4     -50 

2  -25 
3.25-^ 

3  -20 
3  -20 
2.50-14.50 

2.50-14.50 


Names. 


Dnbbelroyai: 

Qrootmediaan 

Dubbelgrootmediaan 
Kleinmediaan 

DubbeHrlrfnmediaan, 

OUtents 

Sohrvf 

Dabbelsdiryr 


Dimensions. 


Centimeten.* 

SObyfB 

64  by  96 

46  by  604.... 
6MbyK.... 

41  by  54 

54  by  80 

64  by  82 

j60  by  75 


Prices.! 


\62by77 

34i^by43.... 
4Zhym 


Ftorim*.* 

8.55-  0.30 

8.56-  0.30 
2.50-8 

5     -10 
2     -15.50 

4    -ao 

^Unlimited. 

1  -8 

2  -16 


All  prices  are  per  ream  of  500  sheets. 


*  1  centimeter— 0.3937  inch. 


siilorln-fO.402. 


Since  the  paper  is  almost  exclusively  sold  in  reams  of  500  sheets, 
should  the  weight  per  ream  be  too  heavy,  for  instance,  more  than  20 
kilos  (1  kilo  =  2.2  pounds),  the  paper  is  packed  in  half  reams.  Straw- 
board  and  similar  paper  weigning  40,  50,  60,  and  70  kilos  pec  500 
sheets,  are  eenerally  packed  in  lots  of  100  sheets. 

Most  of  the  raw  material  for  paper  manufacture  is  imported,  the 
only  available  material  being  ra^,  paper  waste,  and  strawDoard  pulp, 
made  from  straw  grown  in  tne  Netnorlands. 

The  wholesale  price  for  white  rags  is  about  $6  to  $8  per  100  kilos 
(220.46  pounds);  for  colored  rags,  about  $3.20;  and  for  mixed,  $2.40 
to  $4  per  100  kilos.  The  price  for  straw  pressed  and  delivered  f.  o.  b. 
nearest  deep  water  has  varied  during  recent  years  between  $6.40  and 
$8  per  1,000  kilos  (2,204.6  pounds),  according  to  kind. 

The  following  tables  show  the  quantities,  in  tons  of  2,000  pounds, 
of  raw  material  and  paper,  imported  and  exported  during  1912  (official 
statistics  for  1913  not  yet  being  obtainable). 

In  the  first  table  are  shown  the  imports  and  exports  of  raw  mate- 
rial during  1912: 


Raw  materials. 


IMPORTS. 

Wood... 

Wood  pulp 

Wood  cellulose 

Rags  and  paper  waste. . 

Total 


Quantity. 


Tom. 

340,201 

32,787 

84,544 

67,449 


514,061 


Raw  materials. 


KXPOBTS. 

Wood  pulp 

Wood  cellulose 

Total 


Quantity. 


Toms, 
46,314 


50,aOO 


The  imports  of  paper  for  consumption  during  1912  are  shown  in 
the  following  table  oy  classes : 


Kinds  of  paper. 


Printinc  paper;  rolls,  containing  wood . 

Wrappfiig  paper.. 

Note,  Dook  printing  paper,  woodless.. 

Wallpaper 

StrawDoard,  pasteboard,  etc 

Asphalt  paper 

Imitation  parchment 

Paichmeni. 

Chrome  paper 


Quantity. 


Tom. 
13,436 
7,781 
6,263 
4,519 
3,210 
2,609 
1,825 
417 
1,035 


Kinds  of  paper. 


Envelopes,  separate , 

Silk  paper , 

Sanitary  paper,  rolls,  etc 

Note  paper,  with  envelopes  in  one  box 

or  separate 

Paper  bags,  printed  and  blank 

All  other  paper , 

Total 


Quantity. 


Tern. 


879 

363 
332 

4.  to 


48,906 
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The  g^iend  imports  of  paper  in  1912,  by  countries,  are  shown 
below: 


Countries. 


Quantity. 


Coontries. 


Quantity. 


IHIPOBI. 

Svwcn. 
N«rw»y. 


Ualtod  Kingdonu. 
UnftBd  States 


Tomt. 

160,351 

22,315 

7,17» 

5,354 

5,055 

440 


Austria-Hungary. . 

France 

Spain 

Dutch  Bast  Indies. 
All  other  oocmtries. 


Tons. 


73 
43 
S3 
23 
M 


Total. 


314,505 


The  exports  of  domestic  production  of  paper  in  1912,  by  classes,  are 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


Kbids  of  paper. 


Stnvboard 

PriDtin^,  writing,  and  dnwing  paper 

WreM^naper 

Pastebotrd,  cardboard,  etc 

Envelopes. 


Quantity. 


Tons. 

170,474 

17,606 

8,660 

7,543 

161 


Kinds  of  paper, 

Office  and  writing  books. . 

WaU  paper 

AU  otner  paper 

Total 


Quantity. 


Tom, 
118 
100 
1,300 


214,020 


A  statement  of  the  general  exports  of  paper  in  1912,  by  countries. 
foUows: 


Countries. 


United  Kingdom.. 
Gcmaay ......... 

Bdgioin 

Dntch  East  Indies 

Turkey 

BfiriL. 

United  States 

Egypt 

Argentina. 

Australia. 

DenDsrk.  • . . 

ttriy 

Sweden 


Quantity. 


Tom. 

220,086 

62,631 

48,043 

7,584 

6,012 

4,310 

4,096 

3,202 

2,628 

2,506 

2,230 

2,137 

1,621 

1,440 


Countries. 


British  India. 

Bpahi 

France 

Portugal 

Nwway 

Dutch  Ouiana 

Africa 

Cuba  and  other  West  Indies 

Russia 

Colombia,  Ecuador,  aiMl  Venesuela 

British  Guiana .• 

other  countries .'. 

Total 


Qoantlty. 


Tout. 

1,427 

1,266 

1,221 

006 

758 

503 

327 

232 


222 

210 


377,580 


TTie  terms  granted  to  importers  of  paper  are  as  follows:  Goods 
delivered  c.  i.  i.  port  of  destination  cash  payment  (1  month)  with  a  2 
per  cent  discount,  or  on  three  months'  credit,  net  prices,  without  dis- 
count. 

AMSTERDAM. 

From  Consul  D.  I.  Murphy. 

The  pa]>er  supply  of  this  consular  district  is  largely  drawn  from 
domestic  mills,  of  which  there  are  about  45,  including  strawboard 
factories.  Of  these,  40  are  in  this  jurisdiction,  2f  new  mills  being  in 
I>rocess  of  erection  and  nearly  completed.  AU  kinds  of  paper,  except 
tissue,  are  made,  about  4,500  workmen  being  employed  in  tne 
industry. 
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American  paper,  conceded  by  the  trade  to  be  the  best  on  the 
market,  finds  but  limited  sale^  owing  to  its  high  price  and  the  diffi- 
culty in  getting  orders  filled  within  reasonable  time.  Several  large 
de^rs  state  that  if  they  could  get  American  paper  at  the  same  price 
as  the  domestic  article  or  as  cheap  as  German  and  Austrian  paper 
they  could  biiild  up  a  large  trade.  One  extensive  dealer  expre^ed 
his  willingne33  to  pay  even  more  for  American  paper  because  of  its 
superiority  over  all  others,  but  the  prices  are  so  much  higher  as  to  be 
practically  prohibitive. 

ICABKET  REQUIREMENTS. 

There  is  no  available  information — nothing  but  the  merest  guess- 
work— as  to  the  amount  of  each  kind  of  paper  made  or  used  in  this 
district.  Paper  for  printii^,  especially  news  paper,  is  most  in  de- 
mand, that  made  from  pulp  having  the  largest  sale  and  what  is 
called  "wood  free"  coming  next.  Strawboara,  made  in  the  Nether- 
lands, is  in  very  active  demand,  being  only  second  in  importance  to 
news  paper. 

Smooth-finish  white  pa]>er,  in  rolls  of  300  kilos  (the  kilo  being  2.2 
pounds),  is  selling  wholesale  at  11  florins  ($4.40)  per  100  kilos,  and 
m  sheets  of  500  at  11.75  florins  ($4.70)  per  100  kilos.  White  papw 
for  books,  pamphlets,  m^azines,  etc.,  in  packages  of  500  sheets, 
costs  at  wholesale  19.50  florins  ($7.80)  per  100  kilos,  the  popular 
sizes  being  60  by  92  centimeters  and  55  ty  80  centimeters  (1  centi- 
meter =  0.3937  inch).  Writing  pa]>er,  for  social  purposes,  white, 
smooth-finished,  low  and  medium  grades  being  most  m  demand — 
sizes  44}  by  56}  centimeters,  44  by  56  centimeters,  and  46  by  58 
centimeters — can  be  bought  at  almost  any  price.  In  the  retail 
shops  it  is  sold  in  boxes,  25  sheets  of  paper  and  25  envelopes,  as  low 
as  10  cents^  ranging  to  SI.  10  and  $1.25.  In  boxes  of  50  sheets  and  50 
envelopes  it  sel&  at  retail  at  from  15  cents  to  $1.50.  For  conuner- 
cial  correspondence,  a  white,  smooth-finished  paper  of  medium 
quality,  8  by  10}  inches,  is  preferred.  Carbon  paper,  black  and 
violet,  8  by  10}  inches  and  8  oy  12}  inches,  largdy  imported  from 
England,  sells  wholesale  at  9  florins  ($3.60)  per  ream.  Blotting 
paper — the  American  article  being  far  better  than  any  other  in  the 
market,  average  size  of  sheets  22}  by  17}  inches,  but  cut  as  dealers 
prefer — can  be  bought  wholesale  for  36  florins  ($14.40)  per  100  kilos. 

Tissue  paper  is  not  made  here^  the  supply  coming  from  Sweden  and 
Germany,   white  being  most  m   demand.     Cloth-lined,   wax,   and 

fmrchment  papers  are  made  here  in  small  quantities,  there  being  but 
ittle  call  for  it  and  the  demand  diminishing.  Straw  paper  for  pack- 
ing was  formerly  an  important  article  of  manufacture,  but  it  has 
been  replaced  by  other  kmds,  mainly  manila  and  bogus  manila.  One 
large  firm  in  this  district  has  five  large  mills  making  wrapping  papers. 
These  papers  are  sold  in  rolls,  100,  120,  and  140  centuneters  long, 
weighing  from  80  to  100  kilos.  Only  very  cheap  and  common  w3l 
papers  are  made  here,  the  medium  and  better  qualities  being  imported 
from  Germany  and  England.  At  retail  rolls  of  wall  paper  are  selling 
as  low  as  3  cents  and  as  high  as  $1  and  even  higher. 

The  manufacture  of  strawboards  has  assumed  very  great  im- 
portance in  this  district,  the  enormous  quantities  of  straw  produced 
m  the  agricultural  regions  and  the  cheap  water  transportation  making 
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the  businees  exceedingly  profitable.  In  all,  there  are  about  20 
factories  with  over  1,5^. workmen  engaged  in  this  particular  branch 
(A  the  WP^T  industry,  the  daily  output  being  between  700  and  800 
tons.  The  demand  for  strawl)oard,  the  usual  size  being  22  by  32 
inches,  but  cut  to  any  desired  size  for  boxes,  bookbinding,  card 
mounting,  etc.,  is  enormous  and  constantly  increasing.  Box  board, 
Bristol  tK>ard,  and  press  board  are  also  made  to  a  limited  extent. 

RAW  MATERIAL. 

While  the  raw  material  used  in  the  making  of  straw  paper  is  exdu- 
sively  straw,  that  employed  in  paper  making  is  rags,  waste  paper, 
straw,  wood  pulp,  and  cellulose.  Next  to  news  paper,  strawbourd  is 
the  most  important  article  of  export  in  the  Netherlanos  pamr  indus- 
try, 90  per  cent  of  the  amoimt  produced  going  to  United  £Lingdom, 
Turbdy,  the  United  States,  Canada,  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  AustraUa. 
About  7,000,000  florins  represent  the  value. m  export  of  straw  and 
cardboard  per  year  ($2,800,000). 

Rags,  used  in  paper  making,  imported  largely  from  E^land  and 
Germany,  cost  from  100  to  200  florms  ($40  to  $80)  per  ton,  and  waste 
paper,  much  of  it  from  England,  sells  at  from  20  to  35  florins  ($8  to 
$14)  per  ton.  Wood  for  pulp,  imported  from  Finland  and  Russia, 
sells  at  about  18  florins  ($7.20)  per  ton,  and  wood  pulp  from  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Finland  at  about  23  and  26  florms  ($9.20  to  $10.40) 
per  ton  if  moist  and  at  double  that  price  if  dry.  Chemically  pre- 
pared wood  i)ulp  from  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Germany  is  worth  from 
85  to  100  florins  ($34  to  $40)  per  ton.  There  are  no  pulp  mills  in  this 
dktrict,  the  supply  of  domestic  wood  being  exceedingly  limited. 

The  usual  terms  here  are  three  months  net,  or  30  days  with  2  per 
cent  discount;  many  English  firms,  however,  allow  a  discount  oi  5 
per  cent  on  30  dajs'  payments. 

The  machinery  m  the  paper  mills  in  this  region  is  mostly  of  German 
and  Belman  make.  There  are  no  American  paper  machines  em- 
ployed, but  special  American  inventions  are  used  m  connection  with 
other  machines.  Men  who  attend  the  paper  machines — engineers 
as  they  are  called — and  skilled  laborers  earn  from  25  to  30  florins 
($10  to  $12)  per  week,  while  unskilled  labor  is  paid  considerably  less; 
from  14  to  15  florins  ($5.60  to  $6)  per  week.  Managers  of  mills  get 
as  hi^  as  5,000  florins  ($2,000)  per  annum.  As  a  general  thing  labor 
is  fau*ly  efficient  through  the  district. 

NORWAY. 

CHRISTIANIA. 

From  Consol  OoMral  Charles  A.  Holder,  Christi&nla. 

The  art  of  making  paper,  first  from  raw  cotton  and  later  from  linen 
rags,  was  introduced  into  Europe,  from  (]!hina,  in  the  ninth  or  tenth 
century,  but  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  that 
it  wae  brought  into  Norway,  the  first  paper  mill  having  been  built  in 
1698.  In  1736  three  additional  mills  were  built,  and  in  1799  a  fourth 
one  at  Bersen. 

At  first  tne  industry  was  not  a  great  success  economically,  although 
the  state  tried  to  favor  it  by  placing  import  duties  on  papwr,  whfle 
rag^  were  allowed  free  entry.    At  tne  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
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century  the  total  value  of  the  production  of  the  three  factories  at  the 
Akers  River,  at  Christiania,  aid  not  exceed  $18,000,  and  not  more 
than  100  men  were  employed.  From  1802*  to  1820  only  four  miUs 
were  built,  and  in  1865  only  six  of  all  the  mills  that  had  been  con- 
structed were  in  operation,  with  only  196  employees.  The  industry 
did  not  seem  suited  to  Norway,  for  owing  to  a  lack  of  raw  materials, 
as  the  rags  gathered  here  were  insufficient,  a  great  deal  of  material 
had  to  be  imported.  A  change  for  the  better  occurred,  however,  in 
the  middle  oi  the  last  centmy,  when  a  method  of  producing  me- 
chanical wood  pulp  and  of  using  it  as  raw  material  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper,  was  discovered,  and  in  1863  the  first  wood-pulp  factory- 
was  buut.  The  first  factory  for  the  production  of  chemical  wood 
pulp  was  a  sulphate  cellulose  factory,  built  in  1874,  but  chemical 
wood  pulp  was  of  no  great  importance  imtil  the  sulphite  method  was 
used,  first  by  the  Skien  Cellulose  factory,  in  1883. 

At  first  all  interest  was  centered  in  the  wood-pulp  industry,  and  the 
manufacture  of  paper  in  Norway  was  of  little  or  no  importance,  as 
foreign  paper  factories  absorbed  the  output.  Later,  as  overproduc- 
tion gradually  became  more  common  and  larger  and  larger  quantities 
of  wood  pulp  and  cellulose  had  to  be  sold  at  very  low  prices,  Norwe- 
gian manufacturers  determined  to  build  their  own  cardboard  and 
paper  mills.  The  following  table  shows  the  years  when  various  fac- 
tories were  built: 


Yean. 

WoodHpolp 
lactones. 

CellnlQBe 

laetories. 

Paper  and 
oaraboard 
fKtories. 

• 

Before  1870 

1 

25 
26 
10 

7 

i' 

0 
6 
6 

• 

187M880 

4 

ISai-lSQO 

R 

1801-1900 

4 

1000-1900 

13 

Total 

68 

21 

33 

Eighty-four  per  cent  of  the  wood-pulp  factories,  86  per  cent  of  the 
celluiOBe  f actonesy  and  69  per  cent  of  the  cardboard  and  l>i^>er  factories 
are  situated  in  country  oistricts  and  the  balance  in  cities.  Amonjg 
the  Amts,  Buskerud  is  oest  represented  with  28  i>er  cent  of  all  wood- 
pulp  factories,  38  per  cent  of  the  cellulose  factories,  and  40  per  cent 
of  tne  cardboard  and  paper  factories. 

Seventy-six  per  cent  oi  these  factories  is  o¥nied  by  stock  companies. 
Ownersliip  in  detail  is  as  follo¥^: 


Ftetories* 


N 


^OBipaar  o 

nrnnfftetOff- 

j^  ^•■i^  •^F^^e»  • 


Woodpiilt* 

Ctiiuioer^ 

CtfdhoaM  aiKi  iMUMT 

>^oo4  pulp  and  c«auloat..«. 

Wood  iMitm  <«MboaM«  and  pap«r. 


15 


Wood  pulm  roUuloaa» 
Total 


aadp^^. 


1 
1 


M 


^. —  _«,  _       Partu 


s 


8 
4 
1 

IT 


s 
s 

4 


S 
.... 

17 


TotaL 


S2 
13 
1ft 

1 
13 

4 
3 

'a 
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Of  the  total  factories,  80  per  cent  are  in  the  hands  of  Norwegians, 
6  per  cent  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and  14  per  cent  in  partly  Nor- 
w^an  hands. 

The  total  ai 
cardboard, 

among  the  dinerent  ^roui 

224;  cellulose  factories,  |d,756.583;  cardboard  ind  paper  factories, 
$1,920,488;  wood-pulp  and  cellulose  factories,  $134,000;  wood-pulp 
and  paper  factories,  $3.819,991 ;  oelluloee  and  paper  factories  $1,- 
228,780;  wood-pulp,  cellulose,  and  paper  factories,  $2,706,800. 


RAW  MATBBIAL  VSBD. 

In  the  wood-pulp  and  cellulose  factories  the.principal  raw  material 
used  is,  of  course,  timber.  The  total  consumption  in  1909  was  2,303 r 
223  cubic  meters,  divided  among  the  different  groups  as  follows  (cubic 
meter  »35.314  cubic  feet) :  Wo(m-pulp  factories,  980,100  cubic  meters ; 
cdlulose  factories,  877,773  cubic  meters;  combined  wood-pulp  and 
cellulose  factories,  445,350  cubic  meters;  total,  2,303,223  cubic 
meters. 

Another  grouping  shows  consumption  as  follows:  Mechanical  wood 
pulp,  1,071,230  cubic  meters;  sulphite  cellulose,  1,028,748  cubic 
meters;  sulphate  cellulose,  203,245  cubic  meters;  total,  2,303,223 
cubic  meters. 

Pine  trees,  for  the  main  part,  were  used  by  the  wood-pulp  and 
sulphite-cellmose  factories,  but  as  the  sulphaten^ellulose  factories  can 
use  other  kinds  of  timber  as  well,  both  fir  and  asp  were  also  utiUzed. 
Not  all  the  timber  consumed  was  of  Norwegian  origin,  for  in  1909, 
142,830  cubic  meters  were  imported  from  Russia,  of  which  some  was 
used  by  match  factories  and  lor  telegraph  poles  and  the  balance  by 
the  wood-pulp  factories. 

[  Thirteen  sulphite  factories,  with  a  total  production  of  165,151 
metric  tons  of  dry  cellulose,  and  4  sulphate  factories,  with  a  pro- 
duction of  20,661  metric  tons,  used  the  following  amounts  of  raw 
material,  in  metric  tons: 


Materials. 


Bidipfaor 


pyrites. 


LIllMStOPC. 


Sodioni  si]lpliat6. 
Total 


13aiilphlt6- 
oeUnlote 
factories. 


Met.Umt. 

7,601 
33,674 

3,611 
22,»77 


67,763 


4  salphate- 
oelloloee 
factories. 


MH.tont. 


630 

2,060 

400 

40 

3,608 


6,728 


Total 

amount 

used. 


Met. 


to«M. 

7,5©1 

33,674 

4,141 

26,027 

400 

40 

3,608 


74,481 


Corresponding  tables  are  lacking  for  two  sulphite  factories,  with  a 
total  production  of  20,596  metric  tons  of  dry  cellulose,  and  two  sul- 
phate factories,  with  a  production  of  11,947  metric  tons  of  dry 
cdlulose. 

Cardboard  and  paper  factories  used  as  raw  material  187,352  metric 
tons  of  moist  mechanical  wood  pulp  and  65,390  metric  tons  of  dry 
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chemical  wood  pulp.  Besides  these  amounts,  dght  factories  stated 
that  they  had  used  2,579  metric  tons  of  waste  p^>er,  and  three  fac- 
tories used  990  metric  tons  of  old  rags.  The  main  part  of  the  mechan- 
ical wood  pulp — 85  p^  cent — ^was  used  by  factories  which  wore  con- 
nected with  wood-pulp  and  cdlulose  factmes,  while  they  also  con- 
sumed 50  per  cent  of  me  chemical  wood  pulp.  Of  the  35  paper  and 
cardboard  factories  in  Norway,  5  used  only  mechanical  wood  pulp, 
7  used  only  diemical  wood  pulp,  and  23  used  both  mechanical  and 
diemical  wood  pulp.  Of  the  mechanical  wood  pulp  used,  134,141 
metric  tons  was  moist  white  and  37,007  metric  tons  moist  lnt>wn. 
Slight  factories,  with  a  total  consumption  of  16,204  tons  of  moist, 
could  not  e^ve  details.  Of  the  chemical  wood  pulp,  27,116  metric 
tons  was  £y  sulphite  cellulose  and  15,573  tons  was  dry  sulphate 
cellulose.  Fifteen  factories,  with  a  total  consumption  of  22,701  tons 
of  drVf  could  not  give  details. 

Information  in  reference  to  the  consumption  of  ^ue  and  filling 
stuffs  used  is  very  defective,  as  onl^  nine  factories,  with  a  total  pro- 
duction of  81,231  metric  tons  of  different  kinds  of  paper,  were  able 
to  furnish  details.  The  consumption  of  these  nine  factories  was: 
China  clay  (kaolin),  11,208  tons;  resin,  1,512  tons;  and  alum,  355 
tons. 

PRODUCTION  OF  MECHANICAL  WOOD  PULP. 

The  total  production  of  mechanical  wood  pulp  in  1909  was  17,781 
metric  tons  of  dry  and  673,615  tons  of  moist,  or,  regarding  1  ton  of 
dry  as  equal  to  2  tons  of  moist,  a  total  of  709,177  tons.  Of  this  total 
amount,  500,522  tons,  or  71  per  cent,  were  produced  by  factories  for 
direct  sale,  and  208,655  tons,  or  29  per  cent,  were  used  by  factories 
for  their  own  cardboard  and  paper  production.  The  export  of 
mechanical  wood  pulp  in  1909  was  12,175  metric  tons  of  dry  and 
445,574  tons  of  moist,  or,  regarding  1  ton  of  dry  as  equal  to  2  of  moist, 
a  total  of  469,924  tons.  The  production  exceeded  the  home  con- 
sumption and  export  by  51,901  metric  tons  of  moist  pulp,  leaving 
this  amount  as  stock  on  hand.  Factories  in  the  country  produced 
609,621  tons,  or  86  per  cent  of  the  total,  while  factories  in  the  cities 
produced  onlv  14  per  cent,  or  99,556  tons. 

The  size  of  the  factories  may  be  judged  from  the  following  table: 


Capacity  of  factoiia. 


BalowftjOOOtoiu... 
6jOOO  to  10,000  tons. 
10,000  to  30,000  tons. 
ao,000  to  30,000  tons. 
aO,000  tons  and  owtr 

Total 


Number. 


27 

16 

18 

4 

4 


Produc- 
tion in 
tons. 


80,576 
110,946 
263,740 

00,710 
148,206 


709,177 


Peroentace 

of 
number. 


89.7 

22.1 

26.4 

6.9 

6.9 


100.0 


Peroentaga 
of  pro- 
duction. 


11.  S 
16.5 
37.2 
14.0 
21.0 


100.0 


Sixty-two  per  cent  of  the  wood-pulp  factories  were  small  plants, 
with  a  production  of  le&s  than  10,000  tons  of  moist  wood  pulp,  ana 
they  produced  28  per  cent  of  the  total  mechanical  wood  pulp. 
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In  the  production  of  the  mechanical  wood  pulp  the  following  timber 
was  used: 


Timber. 


Diywood 


Moist  wood 


TetiaeftS- 
ited 


Aip 

Brown  i>iBe  masB 

White  pine  mass. 

Total 


M€t.lomi, 
3,714 
7.40S 
6,661 


MtLtomi, 

2,478 

S7.8S3 

681,284 


t.f66 

61665 
646.606 


L4 

7.4 


17,781 


67S,61A 


7Q0.m 


160.0 


Thus  the  main  part,  98.6  per  cent,  was  pine  mass  while  only  1.4 
per  cent  was  asp  mass. 

FRODUCTION  OF  CHEMICAL  WOOD  PULP  OR   CELLULOSE. 

The  total  production  in  1909  amoimted  to  184,970  metric  tons  of 
dry  and  61^384  tons  of  moist  chemical  wood  pulp,  and  regarding  2 
tons  of  moist  as  equal  to  1  ton  of  dry  the  total  was  215,662  tons. 
Factories  which  sold  their  output  produced  65.4  per  cent,  or  141,021 
tons,  while  34.6  per  cent,  or  74,641  tons,  was  produced  oy  factories 
whic^  used  the  cellulose  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  Besides  the 
consumption  of  cellulose  by  the  latter  the  independent  factories  used 
32,826  tons,  so  that  in  all  65,390  tons  of  dry  cellulose  were  used  in 
the  paper  industry.  In  the  same  year  the  export  of  cellulose 
amounted  to  140,376  tons  of  dry  and  3.750  tons  of  moist.  The 
total  production,  expressed  in  tons  dry  weignt,  was  utihzed  as  follows: 
Used  for  paper  production,  32,564;  sold  to  independent  manufac- 
turers, 32^826;  export  of  dry,  140,376;  export  of  moist,  equal  to  1,876; 
total,  207,641. 

The  excess  in  production,  8,021  tons,  was  kept  for  stock.  Factories 
situated  in  the  country  produced  188.656  tons,  or  87.5  per  cent  of 
the  total,  while  city  factories  producea  27,006  tons,  or  12.5  per  cent. 
Amon^  the  Amis,  Jauskerud  and  Smaalenene  had  tne  largest  produc- 
tion with  40  and  37  per  cent  of  the  total  production,  respectively. 

The  following  table  shows  the  size  of  tne  various  factories,  in  esti- 
mated dry  metric  tons: 


Capacity  of  factories. 


Below  4,000  tons... 
4^  to  8.0001008.. 
8JOOOtol2^too8. 
12^  to  16,000  tons 
16/100  tons  or  mora. 

TotaL 


Number. 


2 
6 
8 
8 
2 


Produo- 
tion. 


Ton*. 
2,113 
86,800 
80,236 
41,668 
64,845 


215,662 


Pwooit- 

ageof 
number. 


0.5 
28.6 
8&1 
14.3 

9.5 


loao 


Pcrcant- 

anof  pro- 

doctioii. 


LO 
17.0 
37.2 
10.3 
7S.b 


100.0 


Fiftv-two  per  cent  of  the  factories  produced  less  than  10,000  tons 
each,  but  only  30  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  cellulose  was  pro- 
duced by  them.  The  large  factories,  nroducing  10,000  tons  or  more, 
produced  70  per  cent  of  the  total.  Of  the  total  cellulose  producea 
15.1  per  cent,  or  32,608  tons  of  dry  estimated,  was  sulphate  cellulose. 
Tlie  main  production,  however,  was  sulphite  cellulose,  of  which  there 
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were  183,054  tons  of  dry,  equal  to  84.9  per  cent  of  the  total  produced. 
Of  this  production,  86  per  cent  came  from  Ostlandet  (the  east  coun- 
try), especially  from  the  Amts  of  Smaalenene  and  Buskerud.  Of  the 
sulphite  cellulose,  32.4  per  cent,  or  59,311  tons,  was  bleached,  while 
the  balance,  123,743  tons,  was  light  bleached. 

PRODUCTION  OP  PAPER  AND  CARDBOARD. 

The  total  production  of  paper  and  cardboard  in  1909  was  156,573 
metric  tons,  of  which  128,773  tons  were  exported.  Imports  amoimted 
to  4,987  tons,  so  that  the  total  consumption  of  cardboard  in  Norway, 
amoimted  to  32,787  tons,  or  about  30  pounds  for  each  person.  Of 
the  total  production  74.9  per  cent,  or  117,240  tons,  was  produced  by 
factories  situated  in  the  country,  and  25.1  per  cent,  or  39,333  tons 
by  city  f actories^  The  largest  nimiber  of  factories  is  in  the  Ostlandet 
(east  of  Norway),  as  54.7  per  cent  of  the  total  output  was  produced 
there,  but  the  ayerage  per  factory  was  much  larger  in  the  Sorlandet 
(southwest  of  Norway),  as  some  of  the  largest  paper  factories  are  sit- 
uated there.  Among  the  different  Amts,  Buskerud  and  Bratsberg, 
with  60  per  cent  of  the  production,  were  most  important.  The  capac- 
ity of  the  factories  is  snown  by  the  following  taole: 


Capacity  of  factories. 


Below  1,000  tons.. 
1,000  to  2,500  tons. 
2,500  to  5,000  tons. 
5,000  to  10,000  tons, 
10,000  tons  or  more 

Total 


Number. 


6 
11 
8 
7 
3 


35 


Production. 


Met.Umt. 
4,056 
20,07S 
23,805 
60,217 
58,417 


150,573 


PeroentaiEe 
of  number. 


17.1 
81.4 
22.9 
20.0 
8.6 


PeioentaK« 
of  produc- 
tion. 


2.6 
12.8 
16.2 
32.1 
87.3 


100.0 


100.0 


Thus  almost  70  per  cent  of  all  the  paper  was  produced  by  factories 
haying  a  production  of  more  thaa  5,000  tons,  while  less  than  3  per 
cent  was  produced  by  the  smallest  group.  Of  the  total  production 
only  5.2  per  cent,  or  8,092  tons,  was  cardboard.  Of  the  148,481  tons 
of  paper,  962  tons  were  writing  paper,  54,119  tons  wrapping  paper, 
75,410  tons  printing  paper,  2,320  tons  tissue  paper,  and  998  tons 
were  paper  bags.  Tnree  factories,  with  a  production  of  14,762  tons, 
did  not  specify  the  kind  of  paper  manufactured.  Of  25  factories 
which  stated  their  production  1  produced  writing  paper,  5  printing 
paper  only,  15  wrapping  paper  only,  1  writing  and  printing  paper, 
and  3  printing  and  wrappmg  paper.  Nine  factories  produced  75,410 
tons  01  printing  paper,  or  97.3  per  cent  of  the  total. 

To  recapitulate,  the  total  production  of  wood  pulp,  cellulose,  card- 
board, and  paper  in  1909,  was  as  follows: 


Production. 


White  wood  pulp 

Brown  wood  pulp. . . 
Sulphite  cellulose . . . 
Sulphate  cellulose. . . 

Printing  paper 

Wrappfiigpaper 

other  kinds  of  paper. 
Cardboard 


Factories. 


} 
1 


68 

15 
6 

28 

7 


Quantity. 


Met.  torn, 

656.571 

52,606 

183,064 

32,608 

75,410 

54,110 

18,952 

8,002 


yabie. 


16,377,800 
511,206 
6,911,407 
1,028,399 
3,321,876 
2,857,774 
1,070,614 
885,965 
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mOOMB  OF  FACTORIES. 

Daring  the  past  few  years  these  industries  have  come  into  close 
combination  with  each  other  and  many  pahits  now  unite  the 
manufacture  of  wood  pulp  with  the  manufacture  of  paper.  In  1900, 
9  factories  were  operating  in  connection  with  1  otner  plant;  12 
factories  with  2  other  plants;  8  with  3  other  plants;  and  1  with  5 
other  plants.  Twenty-two  were  in  connection  with  sawmills,  9  in 
connection  with  flour  mills.  8  in  connection  with  planing  mills,  6  in 
connection  with  brick  yards^  4  in  connection  with  electrical  works, 
and  13  were  in  connection  with  other  plants  such  as  machine  shops, 
carpenter  shops,  etc. 

In  1909  the  gross  incomes  of  the  wood  pulp,  cellulose,  and  paper 
factories  were  as  follows: 


rtctoffai. 


OmbJcsI  wood  pwplT 
Cwdbovd  md  po|Mr. 

Total 


8ii«l6 
ptenti. 


14,808,800 
4,080,000 
2,081.148 


11,800,047 


CombiDtd 
plintt. 


$2,010,700 
3,000,707 
5,804,081 


10,624,684 


Total. 


80,888,600 
7,090,800 
7,680,220 


22,414081 


Fifty-three  per  cent  of  the  total  gross  income  was  earned  by  single 
plants  and  47  per  cent  by  combined  factories.  Of  the  total  gross 
mcome,  30.7  per  cent  represented  mechanical  wood  pulp.  35.4  per 
cent  chemical  wood  pulp,  and  33.9  per  cent  cardboara  ana  paper. 

The  average  prices  at  which  the  wood-pulp  factories  sold  their 
products,  per  metric  ton,  were  as  follows:  Dry  asp  mass^  $28.22; 
moist  asp  mass,  $13.13;  dry  white  pine  mass,  $22.31;  moist  white 
pine  mass,  $9.62;  dry  brown  pine  mass,  $21.84;  moist  brown  pine 
mam^  $9.23.  - 

Ht»  %Y€m8i  prices  at  which  the  chemical  wood-pulp  factories  sold 
their  products,  per  matrix  ton,  were  as  follows:  Moist  cellulose, 
bleached,  $24.36;  moist  cellulose,  unbleached,  $16.46;  dry  sulphite 
cellulose,  bleached,  $46.14;  dry  sulphite  cellulose,  unbleached,  $34.17; 
sulphate  cellulose,  $31.46. 

Cardboard  ana  paper  production  brought  the  following  gross 
income:  Writing  paper,  $142,147;  printing  paper,  $3,321,876;  wrap- 
ping paper,  $2,857,774;  other  paper,  $928,467;  cardboard,  $335,965; 
total,  $7,586,229. 

BXFOBTS  OF  WOOD  PULP. 

The  total  export  value  of  the  three  groups  combined  was  $8,183 
in  1866,  and  during  the  45  years  up  to  1910  the  amount  increased 
to  $16,595,444,  or  as  1  to  2,028.  In  1870  the  export  value  reached 
100,000  kroner  ($26,800);  in  1876  it  was  more  than  1,000,000  kroner 
($268,000);  in  1888  more  than  10,000,000  kroner  ($2,680,000):  in 
1897  more  than  25,000,000  kroner  ($6,700,000);  in  1907  more  than 
50,000,000  ($13,400,000);  and  in  1911  more  than  61,000,000  kroner 
($16.348,000). 
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Countries  importing  the  largest  amounts  of  these  materials  were, 
in  1909,  as  follows  (moist  and  dry  reduced  to  moist  wood  pulp  and 
dry  cellulose) :  <?    "^  3  > 


Countries. 


United  Kingdom 

France 

Belgiam 

Untted  States.... 
Netherlands 


Wood 
moist. 


Mel,  tons. 

283,043 

95,428 

46,270 

754 

18,461 


Celhi- 
dxy. 


Card-  ( 
board  ana 
paper. 


MeLtofu. 
55,807 
18,888 

6,863 
35,034 

3,728 


liet.tom. 

80,483 

145 


5,412 
2,020 


Countries. 


Denmark. 
Qennany. 
Mexico... 
Australia. 
Cliina.... 


Wood 
most. 


2fet.totu. 
14,122 
4,(U2 
666 


Cellu- 
lose, 
dry. 


lieLtoiu. 

1,631 

4,801 

4,973 

436 


Card- 
board and 
paper. 


Met,  tarn. 

740 

3,379 

58 

6,201 

6.815 


In  1911  exports  to  the  United  States  were  20,843  metric  tons  of 
moist  wood  pulp,  57,460  metric  tons  of  dry  cellulose,  and  13,059 
metric  tons  oi  cardboard  and  paper. 

MACHINERY   AND   POWER   USED. 

Norway  now  manufactures  all  the  machinerjr  used  in  these  indus- 
tries. Paper-making  machines  were  formerly  imported,  but  durins 
the  last  two  or  three  years  even  these  machmes  haye  been  suppliea 
by  Norwegian  factories.  The  first  paper-making  machine  used  in 
Norway  was  imported  in  1830  and  the  first  to  be  built  here  was  made 
in  1860.  The  total  number  of  paper  machines  in  use  in  1865  was  4. 
while  in  1909  32  factories  had  67  machines.  In  1909  the  combined 
cardboard  and  paper  factories  had  203  cjrlinder  engines,  and  5  cellu- 
lose factories  had  25  bleach  cyUnder  enmnes.  In  the  same  yeietr  68 
wood-pulp  factories  reported  that  they  had  347  grinding  machines, 
without  stating,  however,  the  number  fitted  for  cold  and  warm 
grinding.  On  an  average  each  wood-pulp  factory  had  5  machines  and 
the  average  production  per  machine  was  2,044  metric  tons  of  moist 
pulp.  All  tne  wood-pulp  factories  were  supplied  with  cardboard 
machinery,  in  all  787  machines,  and  2  independent  cardboard  facto- 
ries had'  8  machines;  a  total  of  795. 

Twenty-two  factories  had  brown  wood  boilers,  for  the  production 
of  brown  pulp.  Twenty  factories  had  115  cellulose  boilers,  with  a 
total  capacity  of  11,130  cubic  meters,  while  1  factory,  producing  9,000 
metric  tons  of  sulphite  cellulose,  gave  no  information.  The  avera^ 
number  of  boilers  per  factory  was  5|.  (A  cubic  meter  is  35.314  cubic 
feet.) 

The  number  of  boilers  at  the  sulphite  cellulose  factories  was  93, 
with  a  capacity  of  10,573  cubic  meters,  and  the  sulphate  cellulose  fac- 
tories haa  22,  with  a  capacity  of  557  cubic  meters.  Thus  the,  averajge 
capacity  and  average  annual  production  per  boiler  were,  respectivefy, 
114  cubic  meters  and  1,900  tons  of  dry-wood  cellulose  for  the  sulphite 
factories,  and  25  cubic  meters  and  1,482  tons  of  dry  cellulose  for  tbe 
sulphate  factories 

Water  power  furnishes  the  principal  source  of  enerey  for  this 
industry.  This  is  shown  by  the  following  table,  which  gives  the 
number  of  factories  using  different  kinds  of  power:  Fifty-eight  use 
direct  water  power,  5  use  steam,  5  use  electricity,  14  water  power 
and  steam,  8  use  water  and  steam  and  buy  electric  power,  3  use 
water  power  and  buy  electric  power,  4  use  steam  ana  buy  electric 
power,  2  use  water  and  some  other  unstated  power. 
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The  total  number  of  machines  nsed  was  as  follows :  Five  hundred  and 
thirty-five  turbines,  generating  132,780  horsepower;  94  steam  ma- 
chines, generating  8,489  horsepower;  132  electric  motors,  g^ierating 
11,287  horsepower;  4  other  machines,  generating  58  horsepower; 
total,  765  machines,  generating  152,614  horsepow^.  Besides  these 
machines  10  other  factories  used  turbines,  generating  11,316  horse- 
power, without  ^tating  the  number. 

EMPLOYEES   AND   WAGES. 

In  1865  there  were  only  202  emplovees  in  the  combined  industries — 
wood  pulp,  cellulose,  cardboard,  and  paper.  In  1879, 1,363;  in  1890, 
4,930;  in  1900,  7,606;  and  m  1909,  12,205.  In  1870  these  employees 
amounted  to  1  per  cent  of  all  factory  employees  in  Norway;  in  1880, 
to  4.2  per  cent;  in  1890,  to  8.1  per  cent;  and  in  1909,  to  11.6  per 
cent. 

In  1909  the  total  wages  paid  in  the  combined  industries  amounted 
to  $3,245,186.     Women  receive  from  1.50  to  3  kroner  (40.2  to  80.4 
cents)  per  day;  men  from  3.80  to  6  kroner  ($1,018  to  $1,608)  per  * 
day.    The  average  yearly  wage  paid  employees  was  992  kroner,  or 
$265.85. 

This  report  is  based  on  an  article  on  these  industries,  by  Torleiv 
Tofdahl,  published  by  Det  Statistiske  CentraJbyraa,  of  Norway. 

WOOD  FLOUR  PRICES. 

An  inquiry  has  been  received  in  reference  to  the  manufacture  of 
wood  pulp  used  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives,  Unoleum,  and  wall 
paper.  The  material  manufactured  in  Norway  for  these  purposes 
IS  called  wood  flour  and  not  wood  pulp.  It  is  usually  made  of  pine, 
from  sawdust  or  small  pieces  of  wood,  by  a  process  of  grinding  between 
grindstones  until  it  becomes  a  fine  powder.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
exactly  the  amount  produced  each  year,  as  no  statistics  have  been 
coUected  by  the  Government,  but  in  1911  exports  amounted  to  9,947 
metric  tons,  valued  at  $99,964,  or  $10.05  per  ton.  Not  more  than  5 
per  cent  of  the  total  production  is  used  in  Norway,  so  that  the  output 
for  1911  can  be  estimated  at  about  10,000  metric  tons.  During  1912 
and  the  first  seven  months  of  1913  production  was  less,  as  two  miUs 
no  longer  manufacture  it,  owing  to  tne  excessive  cost  of  raw  material 
compared  to  the  selling  price,  notwithstanding  a  rise  in  price  to 
$12.06  per  metric  ton. 

The  manager  of  one  of  the  largest  mills  states  that  production  in 
1911  was  about  10,000  metric  tons  and  in  1912  about  7,000,  and  that 
it  averages  about  1,500  tons  per  mill.  As  there  were  seven  mills  in 
operation  in  1911  and  only  nve  in  1912,  these  estimates  agree  with 
those  alreadv  given. 

Unless  a  furaier  rise  in  price  takes  place  it  is  doubtful  whether 
production  will  increase  to  any  extent,  even  though  the  American 
import  dutv  be  removed  or  decreased,  as  all  mills  are  now  working 
to  their  fun  capacity  and  have  more  orders  than  they  can  fill,  not 
only  from  the  United  States  but  from  Germany  and  Holland  as  well. 
It  IS  possible  that  one  of  the  two  mills  that  ceased  operatii^  in  1912 
may  again  start  up,  if  prices  become  very  high,  but  the  difficulty  all 
Norwe^an  mills  expenence.  is  a  lack  of  raw  material  at  any  except 
prohibitive  prices. 
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Exports  of  wood  flour  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $18,788 
in  1911  and  at  $8,257  in  1912.  A  comparison  of  the  exports  thus 
far  in  1913  would  indicate  that  for  the  entire  year  they  will  amount 
to  about  $  10,000. 

BBROEN. 

From  Consul  B.  N.  Rasmoaeo. 

.  There  is  a  growing  demand  for  a  standard  grade  of  paper  for  offi- 
cial purposes  with  a  view  of  securing  durabiUty  and  solidity  in 
records  and  archives,  as  the  practice  hitherto  obtaining  in  the  vanous 
departments  has  not  been  uniform.  This  demand  was  stron^v 
voiced  in  a  recent  article  in  one  of  the  leading  evening  papers  whicn 
concluded  as  follows: 

It  has  been  generally  known  for  some  time  that  the  paper  used  for  official  pur- 
poses is  far  from  satisfactory  as  far  as  solidity  and  durability  is  concerned.  Most  of 
the  documents  prepared  in  the  Government  offices  will  sooner  or  later  be  placed  in 
the  public  archives,  and  if  the  purpose  shall  be  attained  the  paper  must  be  of  such 
auauty  that  succeeding  generations  will  be  able  to  find  readable  documents  a  hun- 
ored  yeaiB  hence. 

In  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Germany  the  law  requires  that  paper  used  for  official 
purposes  shall  be  of  standard  grade,  carefullv  tested  and  officially  approved  before  it  is 
usea.  A  similar  control  has  been  proposed  and  uiged  for  decaaes  oy  the  keepers  of 
public  records  and  archives,  but  the  plan  has  been  difficult  to  put  into  effect  owing 
to  the  fact  that  Norway  had  no  paper  mills  that  could  produce  the  grade  required. 

In  order  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  a  standard  grade  of  paper 
for  archival  purposes,  the  Alvoen  Papirf abrik  of  this  city  has  made 
an  effort  to  supnly  tnis  demand  and  has  placed  upon  the  market  a 
grade  known  as  Normal  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4,  which  is  calculated  to  fuHy 
comply  with  the  strictest  requirements  for  archival  purposes. 

The  grade  known  as  Normal  No.  2  is  made  up  in  sheets  13.7  by 
16.9  inches,  weighing  16.5  poimds  a  ream,  the  retail  list  price  of 
which  is  22.50  l^oner  ($6.04)  and  the  wholesale  price  33|  per  cent 
off  list  price.  Normal  No.  2  is  specially  designed  for  documents  for 
archives  calculated  to  last  for  an  almost  indefinite  time. 

Grade  No.  3  is  of  equal  size  and  weight  but  has  less  strength  and 
is  intended  for  protocols  and  records  which  are  subject  to  less  han- 
dling and  consequent  wear  and  tear.  It  is  calculated  to  last  a  hundred 
years  or  more  and  cost  13.50  kroner  ($3.61)  per  ream  in  retail,  the 
wholesale  price  being  one-third  off  list. 

Normal  No.  4  is  made  up  same  size  as  Nos.  2  and  3,  but  of  lighter 
quality  and  less  durability,  but  calculated  to  be  suited  for  legal  aocu- 
ments  and  protocols  where  durabiUty  is  of  less  importance;  it  weighs  a 

Sound  less  to  the  ream  and  retails  for  8.40  kroner  ($2.25),  the  discount 
eing  the  same  as  the  foregoing  grades. 

POSSIBLE   MARKET   FOR  AMERICAN   PRODUCTS. 

The  tvpewriter  has  come  into  general  use  in  this  district  quite  re- 
cently, auring  the  last  10  vears,  and  this  has  resulted  in  a  gradual  ch^njge 
in  methods  and  materials  employed  in  general  office  work.  In  order 
to  emphasize  this  fact  more  f uUy  quotation  is  made  from  a  former 
report  relative  to  the  typewriter  market,  which  stated  as  follows: 

The  typewriter  market  seems  to  be  pretty  well  supplied  at  the  present  time  and 
the  sale  of  machines  has  increased  tremendously  in  recent  years,  yet  as  near  as  can 
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be  ascertained  not  to  exceed  40  per  cent  of  such  busineaB  finns  as  will  in  all  probability 
eventually  make  use  of  typewriters  have  been  supplied. 

The  first  investigation  made  by  the  writer  relative  to  finding  a  market  for  type- 
writing machines  was  made  in  an  adjoining  district  some  10  years  ago,  and  at  that 
time  there  were  voy  few  machines  to  be  found  here,  and  those  that  had  them  made 
very  little  use  of  tlunn.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  was  that  the  clerks  were  used  to 
longhand  writing  and  dreaded  to  make  the  change.  The  change  from  old-time 
meUiods  will  be  more  pronounced  in  the  immediate  future  than  heretofore;  institu- 
tions preparing  younf  men  and  young  women  for  business  careers  include  stenography 
and  typewriting  in  uieir  course  of  study,  and  the  future  office  man  or  office  woman 
will  introduce  such  methods  wherever  employed. 

There  are  many  different  types  of  typewriters  sold  in  this  market,  but  only  the 
leading  American  brands  are  known  as  good  sellers.  There  are  Oerman  macninea 
sold  here  also,  but  these  affect  the  sale  of  American  machines  very  little,  being  con- 
siderably cheaper  in  price  and  consequei\tly  of  inferior  grade. 

A  corresponding  increase  in  the  use  of  typewriter  and  carbon 
papers  is  tne  natural  result,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  in 
a  oistrict  where  scarcely  any  but  American  machines  are  in  use,  the 
paper  and  supplies  needea  for  this  purpose  would  naturally  be 
obtained  from  tne  same  source  if  convenient  for  the  purchasers  and  if 
proper  efforts  were  made  by  the  manufacturers  to  supply  such 
market. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  is  Uttle  chance  here  for  a  market  for  board 
or  wrapping  papers,  articles  that  Norway  exports  in  large  quantities, 
nor  is  tnere  any  prospect  for  a  market  for  the  cheaper  grades  oi 
writing  paper,  as  the  trade  is  well  suppUed  by  the  domestic  product, 
Hiere  are,  however,  certain  classes  of  paper  imported  for  which 
American  manufacturers  could  make  a  strong  bid,  and  these  include 
blotting,  tissue,  toilet,  and  the  better  grades  of  document^  type- 
writer, and  writing  papers. 

The  paper  used  m  this  district  is  largely  of  domestic  manufacture, 
but  there  are  certain  classes  of  which  the  import  is  considerable. 
Thus  in  the  year  1912  there  were  imported  69,577  pounds  of  writing 

taper,  154,014  poimds  of  printing,  176,525  pounds  of  wrapping  ana 
oard,  109,150  pounds  of  tapestry  and  wall,  and  of  other  papers 
classified  in  import  statistics  as  building  and  roofing,  788,814  pounds. 
The  exports  from  this  district  for  the  same  period  consisted  almost 
exclusiTely  of  board  papers,  1,928,955  poimds,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  140,000  pounds  of  wrapping  paper. 

In  imports  Germany  takes  the  lead  in  printing,  writing,  wrapping, 
and  board  papers,  and  Great  Britain,  wnich  ranks  second  in  paper 
imports,  supplies  considerable  quantities  of  building,  printing,  and 
wrapping  paper.  The  United  States  furnishes  board,  building, 
envelopes,  pnnting,  pattern,  and  wall  paper. 

MARKET  REQUIBEMENTS. 

The  domestic  manufacture  of  writing  paper  is  confined  largely  to 
the  cheaper  grades  of  note  and  letter  sizes  sold  by  stationers  in  the 
cities  and  k^t  for  sale  at  general  stores  throughout  the  country,  the 
retail  price  of  which  ranges  from  2.65  kroner  ($0.71)  per  ream  for 
note  size  and  4.50  kroner  ($1.20)  for  letter  size  to  5  kroner  ($1.34) 
and  11  kroner  ($2.95)  per  ream,  respectively.    The  better  grades  of 
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wridn^  paper  used  for  businesB  and  social  c<MTeqpoiidenoe,  whtdi 
retail  in  the  local  market  from  9.50  to  20  kroner  ($2.55  to  S5.36),  are 
of  various  tints  and  have  better  finish.  They  are  principally  imported 
from  Germany. 

^  The  market  for  blotting  paper  is  supplied  from  Grreat  Britain  prin- 
dpally.  The  domestic  manufacture  is  so  small  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  mentioning  and  the  imports  from  Germany  are  insignificant. 
The  size  of  sheets  imported  from  Great  Britain  is  17.5  by  22.5  indies, 
wholesale  price  from  15  kroner  (S4.02)  to  55  kroner  ($14.74)  per 
ream,  retailing  at  23  kroner  ($6.16)  to  S4  kroner  ($22.51)  per  ream, 
prices  which  are  considered  expensive  and  naturally  restrict  its  use. 
Canning  factories  use  large  quantities  of  tissue  paper  for  packing 
tins,  and  it  is  also  used  for  packing  fruit,  cheese,  and  vegetables. 
Considerable  of  the  supply  used  here  is  manufactured  in  Norway 
and  some  is  imported  from  Sweden,  but  the  bulk  of  this  class  of 

Saper  is  imported  from  Great  Britain.  The  wholesale  price  of  the 
omestic  product  is  2.10  kroner  ($0.5628)  per  ream  of  sneets  20  bv 
30  inches,  and  the  retail  price  3.50  kroner  ($0,938),  while  the  English 
grades  cost  4.30  and  5  kroner,  ($1.15  and  $1.34)  respectively,  in 
wholesale,  and  retail  at  7  and  8  kroner  ($1,876  and  $2,144),  respect- 
ively. 

Tiie  domestic  manufacture  of  toilet  papers  is  confined  to  the 
cheaper  grades,  which  cost  the  dealers  10.80  kroner  ($2.89)  per  case 
of  100  rolls  and  retail  for  15  kroner,  or  4  cents  per  roll.  A  better 
grade  called  ^^Sanitar"  costs  the  dealers  16  kroner  ($4.28)  and  retails 
for  24  Iffoner,  or  6.43  cents  per  roU.  The  German  "Excelsior"  and 
the  British  No.  3  constitute  tne  better  ^ades  used,  the  former  costing 
wholesale  4.64  cents  per  roll  and  retailing  at  7.1  cents,  and  the  latter 
costing  9.38  and  retailing  for  12.5  cents  per  roU. 
.  German  and  English  manufacturers  srant  terms  of  90  days  net  and 
2i  per  cent  off  for  cash  in  30  days;  tne  present  rate  of  bank  reim- 
bursement for  cash  ia  5  per  cent. 

PAPER  MANUFACTURE  AT  BERGEN. 

The  Alyden  Papirfabrik  and  the  Sevareid  Papfabrik  are  located 
near  the  city  of  Bergen,  though  outside  of  the  city  corporation,  and 
are  classed  as  one  of  the  most  important  local  industries.  Both 
factories  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  same  parties,  but  the  dif- 
ference in  the  names  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Papfabrik  (paper 
board  factory)  was  established  several  years  ago  and  had  a  well- 
known  trade-mark  before  the  Papirfabrik  was  started. 

The  machinery  used  in  the  Papirfabrik  is  of  German  and  English 
make,  while  the  Papfabrik  is  equipped  almost  entirely  with  American 
machmery.  Raw  materials  for  paper  manufacture  are  not  available 
in  this  district  or  in  western  Norway,  but  eastern  Norway  has  vast 
forests  from  which  the  supply  is  derived  and  the  freignt  is  Ipw, 
making  it  posnble  to  import  raw  products  from  one  section  of  the 
country  in  order  to  utilize  cheap  power  in  another.  The  average  pay 
of  labor  in  all  paper  mills  in  Norway  is  37  ore  ($0.0991)  per  hour. 
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CXTRRENT  PRICES  OF  WRITINO  PAPER. 

The  followiii^  table  rives  the  current  prices  of  writing  paper  at  the 
laetcMry  of  the  Alvden  rapirf abrik,  Bergen,  Norway: 
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Writing  papers. 


K^artopost— Continued. 
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CtJRRENT  PRICES  OF  WRAPPING  PAPER. 

The  following  prices  are  net  f.  o.  b.  Christiania  or  Drammen, 
except  in  the  case  of  cellulose  or  kraft  paper  (c),  for  which  quality 
to  both  dealers  and  consumers  the  prices  are  c.  i.  f .  when  shipments 
are  made  direct  from  factory : 


riMiei  o#  wrapping  paper. 


Oi)  "Nalnrelt": 

600  kilos  (1,103  ponBdii).  miairaum per  pound. 

UmthUkSOQknm do... 

(ft)  "Natoralt,"  smooth  ilnkh: 

688kflQs,  miaiBnm do... 

Lem  than  600  kikiB do... 

(c>  CeDulosa  and  kraft  paper: 

600  Uks,  minhnnm do... 

Lem  than  600  Uks do... 

Cc)  CaDnlQsa  (ei  c.,  Bn^,  Norw.  Paper  Co.  ''Sovereign"  Jarbtberg): 

600  kHos,  minimnm do... 

Lem  than  600  kik» do... 

(fO  CaDolose  (seconds),  mfnfminn  price do . . . 

|4  Itanlla  (ei  f .,  fran  Bemfaard,  bohmdalen,  Drammenelvens  paper  bctorie»): 

688  kfles,  minimum per  pound. 

L«i  than  188  kHoa - :.do... 

y^  Marnft  iBHatiaMc  g.,  Brager,  Norw.  Paper  Co.  and  larbberg): 

868  knOI^  ftnlmiim do. .. 

^^^^ 


Price  to 
dealers. 

Ctntt. 
2.49 
2.61 

2.19 
2.31 

3.40 
3.62 

8.04 
3.16 
3.04 

3.04 
3.16 

2.67 

Price  to 

msQ] 

erB. 


Genu. 

2.98 

2.66 
2.67 

3.89 
4.14 

3.40 
3.  OS 
3.40 

3.40 
3.66 

3.04 
3.28 
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Classes  of  wrapping  paper. 


if)  "Satin,"  white,  smooth  sulphite  paper.    Same  price  as  for  manlla  (tf). 
XgS  MacklM  sheets,  white,  33  by  39  and  7Q  cm.  rolls;  40  cm.  rolls  doable  price: 

Minimum,  250  reams  (1  ream,  500 sheets) per  ream.. 

Less  than  250  reams do..., 

Minimum  of  100  reams do 

Less  than  100 reams do.... 

Minimum  of  100 rolls per  roll.. 

Less  than  100  rolls do 

<^)  Satin,  white,  mackled,  sheets  33  by  39  cm.: 

Mhilmum  of  250  reams per  ream.. 

Lesstiian  250 reams do.... 

(k)  Qrease  proof ,  seconds: 

Minimum  of  500  and  250  kflos,  respectively per  pound., 

Less  than  minimum do 

(I)  "Pergamyn"  (waxed),  Norw.  imitation: 

In  sheets  (40-70 gr.) do.... 

Minimum  of  500 and 250  kilos,  respectiyely do.... 

Los  than  minimum do 

(f)  Same  as  above,  except  in  rolls: 

Minimum  of  500  and  250  kilos,  respectiyely do..,. 

Less  than  yntnlignnx , do.... 

(k)  "  Pergamyn "  (extra  quality),  40  to  70  gr.: 

Minimum  of  500  and  250  kilos,  respectively do 

Less  than  minimum ., do — 

(k)  "Pergamyn."  same,  in  rolls: 

Minimum  of  500  and  250  kilos,  respectively do.... 

Less  tium  mhitnuim do..., 


Price  to 
defders. 


Or  Tit. 
12.30 
12.90 


Price  to 
ctMBom* 


emit. 


13.90 
14.70 
13.00 
14.70 

l&OO 
17.  aD 

3.89 
4.26 

5.96 
6.71 
5.06 

6.96 
&20 

&20 
&45 

(L45 
A.  81 


For  ''consumers"  purchasing  in  minimum  shipments  of  2,000  kg. 
(4,409  lbs.)  of  one  quality  of  paper,  or  1,000  kg.  (2,204.6  lbs.)  in  the 
case  of  grease  proof  or  "rergamyn"  (wax)  paper,  the  prices  are  the 
same  as  to  "dealers,"  and  a  list  of  such  consumers  is  kept  by  the 
wholesale  dealers. 

The  foregoing  price  list  applies  only  to  quantities  of  100  kilograms 
(220  lbs.)  or  more  and  all  prices  are  net.  Terms  are  four  months' 
acceptance,  cash  in  30  days,  2\  per  cent  trade  discount. 

Tne  proximity  of  European  firms  and  the  faciUties  for  promptly 
fiUing  orders  ^yes  them  considerable  advantage,  but  since  tne  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  Norwegian- American  steamship  Ipes  wherebj 
goods  from  New  York  will  reach  Bergen  in  eight  to  nine  days,  there  is 
a  noticeable  increase  in  trade  inquiries  from  exporters  in  both 
countries.  If  American  manufacturers  desire  to  compete  for  this 
market  in  articles  that  are  manufactured  in  European  coimtries  it 
stands  to  reason  that  they  will  have  to  adopt  the  same  aggressive 
trade  methods  that  are  in  vogue  here,  that  they  must  necessarily 
arrange  for  competent  representation,  either  by  traveUng  salesmen 
or  by  competent  general  agents  in  commercial  centers.  As  far  as 
western  Norway  is  concerned,  Bergen  would  be  the  natural  dis- 
tributing point,  being  the  first  port  of  call  for  the  Norwegian-American 
line,  but  if  representation  for  the  whole  country  is  centralized,  then 
the  city  of  Christiania  is  the  logical  distributing  point. 


STAVANOBR. 

From  Consul  Walter  A.  Leonard. 


The  predominance  of  German-made  goods  in  the  paper  imports  is 
attributed  by  local  dealers  cljiefly  to  the  personal  attention  given  by 
the  German  salesmen  to  thi^  territory,  followed  up  by  prompt 
deUveries  in  any  quantity  to  suit  the  purchaser.  Tne  cheap  and 
efficient  parcel  post  oetween  Germany  ana  Norway  saves  the  necessity 
of  much  packing  and  enables  small  rush  orders  to  be  filled  within  a 
few  days. 
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ICABKBT  REQUIREMENTS. 

Hie  city  of  Stavanger  has  a  population  of  40,000,  and  its  hinterland 
has  an  additional  100,000.  It  is  Delieved  the  demand  for  papers  of  all 
kinds  corresponds  quite  favorably  with  a  like-sized  community  in  the 
United  States;  the  average  demand,  however,  being  for  cheaper 
grades.  That  considerable  business  stationery  is  in  use  would  be 
evidenced  by  the  300  typewriters  of  this  district.  Business  letters 
are  invariably  put  into  envelopes  more  nearly  square  than  the  ones 
used  in  the  Umted  States,  permitting  the  letter  sheets  being  folded 
only  once  from  the  side,  tne  same  as  from  the  bottom. 

Excepting  a  limited  amount  of  writing,  typewriter,  and  carbon 
papers,  locci  dealers  are  unacauainted  with  American  paper  products. 
The  excellent  quaUty  is  conceaed  and  prices  are  sufficiently  reasonable 
to  enable  successful  competition.  But  Stavanger  dealers  have  not 
been  called  on  by  salesmen  representing  American  papers,  and  until 
this  method  of  placing  the  goods  before  Uiem  is  used,  it  is  not  bdieved 
much  business  can  be  done.  It  may  be  a  trite  statement,  but  however 
superior  the  quahty  and  reasonable  the  prices  German  competition 
can  not  otherwise  be  met  successfully.  It  is  the  convenience  offered 
by  the  German  houses  to  the  Norwegian  trade  which  make  them 
irresistible.  The  consul  has  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  several  of 
these  German  salesmen  who  call  in  Stavanger  regularly;  they  speak 
the  languajge  of  the  country,  meet  the  market  requirements,  ana  sell 
the  goc^  because  they  make  it  pleasant  and  easy  for  dealers  to  buy. 
American  hardware  is  an  instance  of  how  g^oods  can  be  introduced  m 
Stavanger  and  a  good  trade  built  up  principally  through  representa- 
tion from  Hamburg.  .The  same  could  be  done  with  American  paper 
goods,  although  representation  in  Christiania  mi^ht  be  preferable. 
The  largest  local  paper  dealer  expressed  as  his  opimon  that  especially 
in  the  stationery  line  should  the  United  States  nave  a  large  trade  in 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  a  representative  appointed  to 
personally  call  on  the  trade  could  work  up  a  good  busmess.  The 
recently  maugurated  direct  steamship  service  between  United  States 
ports  and  Norway  has  already  encouraged  a  greater  effort  on  the  part 
of   American   manufacturers    to   enter    the   Scandinavian    market 

directly. 

PORTUGAL.. 

From  CoDsol  Oenenl  W.  L.  Lowrle,  I.bboa. 

Bigh-grade  American-made  paper  of  all  kinds  would  find  an 
exceuent  market  in  Portugal,  provided  that  prices  and  terms  of 
sale  are  such  as  will  meet  the  competition  of  foreign  manufacturers. 
The  local  production  of  paper  does  not  exceed  10,000  tons  a  year 
and  the  balance  of  the  amount  necessary  to  supply  the  demand 
of  the  country  is  imported.  Local  dealers  assert  that  the  market 
is  open  to  anyone  in  position  to  meet  competition.  Every  variety 
of  print,  boDK,  and  writing  paper  is  used  m  Portugal,  one  of  the 
local  factories  producing  137  different  kinds.  The  style,  weight, 
and  finish  of  the  fVench,  English,  German,  Spanish,  Swedish,  and 
Swiss  papers  on  sale  in  the  stationery  stores  and  used  by  printers 
and  publisha*s  are  such  as  might  be  found  in  any  large  city. 

As  tJie  United  States  has  a  commercial  treaty  providing  for  "most- 
favored  nation"  treatment,  the  only  advantages  which  continental 
manufacturers  have  over  American  are  lower  freight  rates,  from 
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25  to  50  per  cent  from  France  or  England,  and  proximity  to  the 
market.  The  domestic  product  is  mostly  of  a  low  grade,  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  foreign  concerns  to  compete  for  this  business 
owing  to  tne  high  customs  tariff.  But  the  better  quaUty  of  paper 
is  suppUed  by  the  foreign  manufacturers.  The  market  is  visited 
by  traveUng  salesmen  carrying  samples.  Stocks  on  hand  are  g^i- 
erally  smal^  and  printers  and  pubUshers  are  compelled  to  wait,  at 
great  inconvenience,  for  the  delivery  of  their  orders.  It  has  been 
suggested  by  several  of  the  parties  mterested  that  if  the  American 
manufacturers  are  willing  to  estabUsh  a  warehouse  for  the  sale  of 

Eaper  and  cardboard  and  strawboard  in  large  quantities  they  would 
ave  an  excellent  chance  to  secure  an  important  share  of  the  business. 
The  Portuguese  islands  could  also  be  suppUed. 

The  silk  paper  in  which  port-wine  bottles  are  wrapped  is  all 
imported. 

Kaw  material  for  the  production  of  paper  is  furnished  hj  the 
Pinus  pinaster,  which  grows  in  all  parts  oi  the  coimtry  to  an  altitude 
of  3,700  feet..  This  tree  attains  a  neight  of  120  feet  and  a  diameter 
of  6  feet.  It  is  employed  for  lumber,  railroad  ties,  and  paper  pulp. 
Rags  are  imported  m  large  quantities  from  (Jermany,  Betsium,  Nor- 
way, and  Sweden.  The  importations  of  paper  pulp  of  a^  qualities 
and  conditions  in  1911  and  1912,  and  the  declared  valuations,  were 
as  follows:  1911, 16,617,317  pounds,  value  $300,912;  1912, 19,764,860 
pounds,  value  $332,969. 

There  are  two  pulp  mills  in  Portugal,  but  the  output  is  of  rather 
lowgrade  and  most  of  it  is  exported.  The  Caima  Timber  Estate 
&  "Wood  Pulp  Co.  (Ltd.),  of  London,  produces  3,000  tons  annually. 
The  factory  is  equipped  with  modem  machinery. 

Labor  is  not  efficient  and  the  wages  paid  are  comparatively  low. 
Ordinary  workmen  receive  from  50  to  70  cents  a  dav  and  foremen 
from  80  cents  to  $1.  The  equipment  for  the  mills  comes  from 
Scotland  and  Germanv. 

The  quantities  ana  values  of  paper  exported  in  1911  and  1912 
were  as  follows: 


Kinds. 


WrttiM 

Patntod 

Not  specified 


19n 


Pounds. 


203,154 

2,466 

238,120 


Value. 


$20,064 

275 

9,912 


1912 


Pounds. 


210,965 

1,802 

264,375 


Value. 


$21,004 

107 

13,364 


Pounds. 
22 
775 


The  exportation  according  to  coim tries  in  1911  (the  latest  available 
statistics)  was  as  follows: 

Writing  paper:  Pounds. 

Germany 1,420 

Ecuador 9 

BrazU 4,539 

United  Kingdom 213 

TTniguay 13 

Portuguese  colonies 196, 960 

Painted  paper: 

Grermany 705 

Spain 6 

Brazil 782 

Prance 176 


Painted  paper — Continued. 

United  Kingdom 

Portuguese  colonies 

Paper  not  specified: 

Germany 

Egypt 

Ecuador 

Brazil 14,271 

France 138 

Netherlands 187 

Italy 33 

Portuguese  colonies 223, 435 


22 

8 

26 
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Importations  of  paper  of  all  kinds  ia  1911  and  1912,  with  the  values, 
were  as  foUows: 


Pttot 

im,SM 

too;** 

),MS,ias 

'10I),M 
M0,3M 

n,3M 

M 

^1 
as 

'•3!:3 

MS  in 

ftis 

Sim 

Importation  from  the  various  countriee  in  1911  (the  latest  a 
able  statistics)  was  as  follows: 


Wiitiiig  p^wr,  white 
ored: 
Germany 


r  col- 


17,089 
44.471 
61,466 
17, 718 


»5,495 

11,377 

Belpum 37,934 

8puD 526 

United  Statee 

France 

Netheriandfl 

United  Kiiwdom , 

Italy 

Souicea  not  mentioned 209 

Cominon  print  paper: 

Germany 1,M9,790 

Belgium 67,760 

United  SUtea 9,285 

Ftaace 160 

Netherianda 325.343 

Sweden .;,  99,159 

United  Kingdom 37.647 

Nwway 119,202 

Switseriand 13, 033 

Sources  not  mentioned ...  15, 972 

Albuininous  paper: 

Ptance 68 

Enaland ............... 

lAlitogiifbie  paper  (coucbi): 
^miany 


2,599 


570,309 
3,604 
6,751 
15 


Netherlands 

United  Kingdom. - 

Italy 

Fhotognphic  p^>er 
Germany , 

Bekinm 

United  Kingdom.. 

Spain 

ranee 

Hetberianda 


Photographic  paper — coatd. 

Switzerland 

Sources  not  mentioned . . . 
Pain  ted  or  stamped  paper: 

Germany 

Austria 

Bel^um 

United  SUtea 

France 

Netherlands 

United  Kingdom 

Italy 

Japan 

Switzerland 

Sources  not  mentioned... 
Paper  not  specified: 

Germany 

Austria 

Belgium 

Spain 

United  States 

Netherlandi" i 

United  Kingdom 

Italy 

Norway 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

PortU)FUese  colonies  (An- 

Rola) 

Sources  not  specified 

Paper  not  specified  in  customs 
tarift: 

Germany 

Bel^um 

^^e'.'.'y/.'."'.'."'.'.'.'.'.'. 
United  Kingdom 

Sourcee  not  specified 


62,194 
2,581 
18,026 
1,169 
537 
48,060 
20,393 
41.218 


75.222 
134,699 
146.920 

11,003 
276,382 

89,131 

173, 370 

1,981 
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Hiere  is  a  eood  market  for  wall  paper  in  Portugal.  Hie  imported 
pai>er  is  of  a  nigh  quality  and  retails  for  35  cents  to  $1  a  roll.  The 
native  wall  paper  is  of  poor  quality  and  sells  as  low  as  10  cents  a 
roll.  The  styles  include  plain  and  figured  paper,  the  local  taste 
tending  toward  rather  high  colors. 

Thenigh-CTade  writing  paper  retails  at  75  cents  to  $1.50  a  box. 

Shipping  facilities  between  the  United  States  and  Portugal  are 
furmsned  oy  the  following  direct  lines  of  steamers:  Faber  Line, 
Gans  Liine,  Creole  Line.  Shipments  may  also  be  made  via  England. 
Germany,  France,  or  Spain.  These  should  be  forwarded  with  the  usual 
transshipment  documents. 

All  paper  used  by  the  Government  of  Portugal  is  purchased  bv  the 
Imprensa  Nacional  (Government  printing  office)^  Rua  da  E^cola 
Polytechnica.  Bids  for  suppUes  as  required  are  mvited  by  adver- 
tisements in  the  official  pubhcation. 

RUSSIA. 

MOSCOW. 

Ftom  Vloe  Consal  Qtatnl  A.  W.  Smith. 

There  is  a  large  market  for  paper  of  all  classes  in  Russia,  the  con- 
sumption of  which  is  progressing  at  a  rapid  rate.  As  the  home  pro- 
duction of  paper  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
country,  a  great  part  of  the  supplj[  is  imported  from  other  countries, 
and  statistical  data  show  that  the  imports  of  paper  and  paper  manu- 
factures for  the  last  20  years  or  so  have  increased  650  per  cent. 

The  chief  source  of  the  imports  is  Finland,  where  the  paper  industry 
has  attained  a  great  development.  The  abundance  oi  forests,  cheap 
water  power,  and  superior  kind  of  labor  are  factors  that  have 
promoted  this  industry  in  Finland,  against  which  the  Russian 
paper  mills  find  it  very  difficult  to  compete. 

in  1913  a  project  was  drawn  up  by  the  Government  to  abolish 
the  customs  regulations  in  regard  to  Finland,  so  that  this  country- 
should  form  part  of  the  Empire  on  equal  terms  with  the  other  Prov- 
inces in  r^ard  to  imports  and  exports.  Russian  manufacturers 
very  decidedly  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  with  this  plan,  the 

Saper  manufacturers  declaring  that  the  aboUtion  of  the  now  existing 
uty  on  Finnish  paper  imports  would  ruin  the  Russian  industry,  as 
they  would  be  unable  to  compete  with  Finnish  paper. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  exact  figures  regarding  the  amount  of 
each  kind  of  paper  used  in  Russia.  The  various  grades  of  paper 
required  by  the  Russian  market  are  practically  the  same  as  used  in 
the  United  States.  The  Russian  manufacturers  turn  out  a  great 
variety  of  quaUty  and  design,  but,  as  a  rule,  their  products  are 
inferior  to  those  of  foreign  manufacturers,  with  the  exception  of 
news  paper,  which  is  supposed  to  be  superior  to  that  manuiactured 
in  Germany  and  Austria. 

KINDS  OF  PAPER  USED. 

n Wrapping  paper  is  made  principally  of  wood  pulp  In  varieties  of 
and  brown  color.    As  a  rule,  it  is  not  very  strong,  the  provincial 
3rs  usin^  such  inferior  paper  in  their  stores  that  the  paper  bags 
often  burst  oef ore  the  purcnases  are  brought  home.    People  buying 
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large  quantities  of  flour  or  sugar  always  insist  on  receiving  them  in 
cotton  bags.  A  special  kind  of  wrapping  paper  is  caSlm  "su^ar 
paper"j  it  is  thick,  of  dark-blue  color,  rather  similar  to  blottmg 
paper  m  appearance,  and  is  used  for  wrapping  the  refined  sugar 
coming  from  the  mills. 

WaU  paper  is  produced  extensively  in  Russia.  There  are  about 
30  milk  er^aged  m  the  manufacture  of  wall  paper,  which  is  sold  by 
pieces,  each  piece  usually  e<}ualing  15  arshins  (about  11.5  yards), 
^th  the  exception  of  superior  grades,  which  are  manufactured  in 
greater  lengths.  The  cheapest  wall  paper  is  sold  at  10  to  12  kopecks 
(5  to  6  cents)  per  piece,  this  kind  bein^  manufactured  in  light  colors 
only.  The  prices  go  upuntil  they  reach  75  rubles  a  piece  (^8.62  per 
piece  of  11.5  yards).  Wall  paper  of  foreign  make  is  sometimes  sold 
at  250  rubles  ($128.75)  per  piece.  Most  of  the  wall-paper  mills  are 
situated  jn  the  Province  of  Moscow. 

Writing  paper  is  sold  in  reams  of  480  sheets,  the  price  depending 
on  the  ouaUty,  size,  and  weight.  The  superior  grades  are  of  pure 
white  color,  while  the  cheaper  kinds  have  a  yellow  tint.  The  size 
14  by  17}  inches,  weighing  8  pounds  (7.2  avoirdupois  pounds)  per 
ream,  is  sold  at  a  price  varying  from  1.25  to  8.75  rubles  per  pood 
(S0.64  to  $4.51  per  36.11  poun&).  Other  sizes  are  15  by  18  inches, 
14*  by  17i  inches,  17}  by  29}  inches,  and  18  by  29}  inches. 

Book  paper  is  sold  in  reams  of  480  sheets,  the  size  of  sheets  varying 
from  14  by  17}  inches  to  26}  by  34}  inches.  The  weight  of  the 
ream  varies  from  16  to  84  Russian  pounds  (Russian  pound  =  0.9028 
avoirdupois  pound),  and  the  price  from  3.65  to  19.50  rubles  ($1.88 
to  $10.04). 

Tissue  paper  (cigarette  paper)  is  sold  in-  sheets  and  rolls.  The 
weight  varies  from  10  grams  per  square  meter  (0.3527  ounce  per 
10.76  square  feet) . 

Note  paper  (letter  paper)  is  sold  in  reams  weighing  7  to  28  Russian 
pounds,  the  price  varying  from  1.95  to  12.90  rubles  per  ream  ($1.04 
to  $6.64  per  480  sheets).  Best  note  paper  is  sold  in  boxes  containing 
25  or  50  sheets,  with  envelopes,  and  varies  in  price  according  to  style 
and  finish.  Very  high  prices,  as  much  as  14  rubles  ($7.21)  per  box 
of  50  sheets  and  envelopes,  are  paid  for  foreign  note  paper  of  artistic 
designs,  hand  painted,  etc.  The  Russian  nmls  generally  place  their 
superior  note  paper  on  the  market  in  boxes  with  English  names 
prmted  on  them. 

Parchment  paper  is  mtoufactured  in  various  grades.  Yellow 
parchment  for  wrapping  leather  is  sold  in  reams  of  480  sheets,  the 
ream  weighing  50  Russian  poimds  (45.13  avoirdupois  pounds),  at 
12.50  rubles  per  ream  ($6.43  per  480  sheets).  Thinner  parchment 
paper  is  extensively  used  for  wrapping  butter,  etc.,  and  is  sold  in 
reams  of  480  sheets,  the  ream  weighi^  from  5  to  25  poimds  (4.5 
to  22.5  avoirdupois  pounds),  at  prices  varying  from  2  to  6.25  rubles 
($1.03  to  $3.22)  per  ream.  A  superior  kind  is  sold  in  reams  of  500 
sheets,  weighing  from  22  to  32  Russian  pounds  (19.9  to  28.9  avoir- 
dupois pounds),  at  6.60  to  9.60  rubles  ($3.39  to  $4.94)  per  ream. 

Envelope  paper  is  sold  in  reams  of  480  and  500  sheets,  the  weight 
of  die  ream  varving  from  24  to  78  Russian  pounds,  the  price  from 
4.35  to  11.70  rubles  ($2.24  to  $6.02)  per  ream.  It  is  manufactured 
in  white,  yeUow,  gray,  and  blue  colors. 
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Blotting  paper  is  sold  in  reams  of  480  sheets,  weighing^  from  20  to 
160  Russian  pomids  (18  to  144  avoirdupois  pounds),  at  prices  varying 
from  4.20  to  34  rubles  ($2.16  to  $17.05)  per  ream,  it  is  manufactured 
in  all  colors. 

The  best  drawing  paper  is  imported  from  Eujgland.  Russian  mills 
manufacture  the  orawmg  paper  in  reams  weighing  from  6  to  140 
Russian  pounds  (5.4  to  125  avoirdupois  pounois),  at  prices  varying 
from  2  to  28.70  rubles  ($1.03  to  $14.78)  per  ream. 

Bristol  board  is  sold  in  sheets  48  by  64  centimeters  (19^  by  25^ 
inches,  at  29.50  to  87  rubles  ($15.19  to  $44.08)  per  ream. 

Photograph  board  is  manufactured  in  sheets  20  by  28  inches  and 
is  sold  at  43  to  120  rubles  ($22.14  to.  $61. 08)  per  ream. 

Handmade  linen  paper  is  used  for  documents,  shares,  coupons,  etc., 
and  is  made  to  order  for  notaries  and  firms,  with  special  watermarks 
according  to  order.  The  price  varies  from  5.85  to  33.30  rubles  ($3.01 
to  $17.14)  per  ream. 

All  the  loregoing  prices  are  subject  to  a  discount  of  10  to  15  per 
cent. 

PRODUCTION   OP  PAPER  IN  RUSSIA. 

The  first  attempts  in  manufacturing  paper  in  Russia  were  made  as 
early  as  the  sixteenth  century,  but  tne  regular  production  of  this 
article  dates  from  1716,  when  the  first  paper  mill  was  established  at 
Duderhof,  under  Peter  the  Great.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
about  410  mills  in  the  Empire. 

In  1890  the  total  amount  of  paper  manufactured  in  Russia  repre- 
sented the  value  of  $9,826,715;  in  1900  it  reached  $20,456,315;  in 
1908,  $25,492,500;  and -in  1911,  $29,612,500.  This  quantity  is  far 
from  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  coimtry,  and  the 
imports  of  paper  and  paper  manufactures  are  continually  increasing. 
In  1890  the  imports  amounted  to  $1,662,420;  in  1900  this  figure  hi^ 
risen  to  $4,813,705,  and  kept  growing  imtU  it  amounted  to  $13,725,323 
in  1912  and  $16,778,700  in  1913.  This  proves  that  the  consumption 
of  paper  ctows  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  its  production  in  the  country. 
During  the  period  1890-1911,  the  consumption  increased  260  per  cent, 
the  production  200  per  cent,  while  the  imports  show  an  increase  of 
650  per  cent. 

MATERIAL  USED  FOR  MANUFACTURING  THE  BEST  PAPER. 

The  best  paper  is  manufactured  of  linen  ra^,  which  are  mostly 
suppUed  by  the  Provinces  of  Kursk,  Orel,  Penza,  Tchemigov,  E^harkoi 
Poltava,  Voronezh,  etc.     In  view  of  the  limited  home  supply  of  rags, 
the  imports  of  this  article  from  foreign  coimtries  are  exempt  from 

Eaying  any  duty  if  they  are  destined  for  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
otton  rags  are  also  used,  but  the  paper  produced  from  them  is  not  as 
durable  as  that  made  of  linen,  ana  in  most  miUs  cotton  rags  are  used 
as  an  addition  to  the  linen  material. 

The  chief  substitute  for  rags  is  wood  pulp  and  cellulose,  but  in 
spite  of  the  enormous  timber  suppUes  of  Russia,  the  production  of 
tnis  raw  material  has  not  reached  the  development  that  would  allow 
the  paper  miUs  to  extend  their  production,  and  they  are  still  depen- 
dent on  foreign  coimtries  for  part  of  their  raw  matenal. 
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Wall  paper,  packing  paper,  and  the  medium  and  low  grades  of 
paper  are  made  from  wood  pulp  and  cellulose,  while  the  superior 
grades  of  paper,  .writing,  tissue  paper,  etc..  are  manufactured  from 
Enen  raes.     racking  pap^  is  also  produced  from  straw  pulp. 

The  following  fi^ires,  which  represent  production  in  1900  and 
1908,  respectiv^y,  show  the  development  of  the  pulp  industry:  Wood 
pulp,  20,592  and.  41,040  tons;  cardboard  of  pulp,  12,715  and  22,946 
tons;  ceUidose,  29,322  and  123,010  tons.  At  the  present  time  the 
output  of  wood  piUp  and  pulp  cardboard  (used  for  further  manufac- 
ture) is  estimate  at  more  than  90,000  short  tons,  and  that  of  cellu- 
lose at  more  than  180,000  tons.  In  spite  of  this  process,  Russia  has 
remained  far  behind  other  countries  m  the  production  of  wood  pulp 
and  cellulose,  and,  in  the  exports  of  those  articles,  has  taken  approxi- 
mately the  seventh  place.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exports  of  wood 
for  the  manufacture  of  cellulose  has  been  continually  erowing,  the 
principal  ports  of  exportation  being  Riga  and  Petro^ad.  Ceflulose 
wood  IS  abo  exported  in  large  quantities  from  the  Niemann  district; 
in  1900  the  exports  via  the  customhouse  of  Yurburg  amounted  to 
846  tons  of  this  wood,  whUe  in  1910  they  had  risen  to  317,412  tons. 

MANUFAGTUBB   OP  PAPEB  CIGARETTE   CASES. 

A  distinct  feature  of  the  paper  industry  is  the  manufacture  of 
paper  cigarette  cases,  for  which  there  exists  a  large  market.  There 
are  about  105  concerns  exclusively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
cigarette  cases ;  some  of  them  are  small  factories  with  primitive  equip- 
ment, while  quite  a  number  represent  modem  works  with  up-to-date 
equinments  and  electric  motors..  The  greatest  number  of  such  finns 
are  located  in  the  Pohsh  Provinces. 

.  The  Government  runs  its  own  paper  mill  for  the  manufacture  of 
paper  for  bank  notes.  Government  stamped  paper,  etc.,  the  method 
of  manufacture  of  which  is  kept  in  strict  secret. 

PBTrnON   OF  RUSSIAN   PAPER   MANUFACTURERS. 

In  connection  with  the  revision  of  commercial  treaties,  a  group  of 
Russian  paper  manufacturers  has  addressed  a  pecuUar  petition  to  the 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Industry.  This  petition  says  that  a  great  rise 
in  price  has  lately  taken  place  in  r^ard  to  cellulose  and  wood  pulp 
required  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  the  price  of  the  so-called  paper 
wood  having  increased  from  25  to  45  and  48  rubles  per  cubic  sashen 
($12.87  to  $23.17  and  $24.72  per  343  cubic  feet),  in  consequence  of 
the  exports  of  this  article,  which  are  increasing  from  year  to  year. 

In  view  of  the  above,  the  paper  manufacturers  consider  it  necessarv 
to  raise  the  railway  freight  rates  by  100  per  cent  on  all  **  paper  wood  " 
shipped  by  rail  to  foreign  countries,  and  to  change  the  shipping  rates 
to  foreign  ports  from  one-half  kopeck  to  15  per  cent  of  tne  value  of 
the  shipment.  At  the  same  time  they  are  petitioning  for  a  considera- 
ble reauction  of  railway  freight  rates  for  the  same  article,  if  for- 
warded for  the  requirements  of  cellulose  and  wood  pulp  concerns, 
within  the  limits  of  such  requirements  duly  certified  oy  the  factory 
inspectors.  Moreover,  the  petition  includes  the  request  to  reserve 
part  of  the  (jovemment  forests  for  the  special  requirements  of  the 
paper  industry. 
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FIRST  PAPER  MILL  IK  SIBERIA. 

There  was  until  recently  no  paper  mill  in  Siberia,  althou^  tiie 
demand  for  pap^  of  various  qualities  is.  very  considerable  in  that 
country.  Consequently,  Siberia  presented  a  good  market  for  papw 
made  m  Russia.  The  mgh  cost  of  transportation  and  the  compara- 
tively high  prices  for  wood  and  other  raw  products  kept  the  cost  of 
thepaper  on  a  somewhat  high  level  in  Siberia. 

Tnese  facts  were  the  incentive  that  induced  a  number  of  traders 
in  Tomsk  to  start  a  larse  paper  factory  (mill)  in  that  city.  The 
factory  will  produce  cardboard,  yellow  wrapping  paper,  and  white 
paper  for  newspapers.  It  is  intended  to  build  a  large  factory  so  that 
the  daily  output  should  reach  36,000  pounds,  thus  enabling  it  to  pro- 
duce over  10,800,000  pounds  a  year.  The  production  of  paper  on 
such  a  hiTge  scale  will  enable  the  factory  not  only  to  supplv  Siberia 
with  paper  but  also  to  bring  it  in  to  Russia.    The  mill  will  be  sup- 

flied  with  the  latest  machinery  and  will  require  2,000  horsepower, 
t  will  be  in  runniiig  order  in  September  or  r^ovember  of  this  year 
(1914). 

Statistical  data  are  published  by  the  Government  in  regard  to  the 
output  of  mills,  horsepower  used,  number  of  workmen,  etc.,  but 
these  data  are  not  quite  up  to  date,  the  latest  available  details  relat- 
ing to  the  year  1908.  Besides,  in  the  statistical  reports  the  indus- 
tnes  of  Russia  are  divided  into  groups,  the  paper-producing  mills 
being  grouped  together  with  bookbinding  concerns  and  printing 
works.  According  to  the  latest  brief  reports,  of  1912  this  group 
included  1,436  finns  (the  number  of  paper  mills  being  410);  the 
total  number  of  workmen  employed  was  99,676.  According  to  the 
information  collected  by  this  office,  the  number  of  hands  employed 
in  the  paper  mills  does  not  exceed  32,000.  The  average  annual 
earnings  of  the  workmen  in  this  group  did  not  exceed  300  rubles 
($154.50). 

According  to  the  statistical  data  of  1908,  there  were  1,333  concerns 
in  the  above-mentioned  group;  the  total  production  equalled  132,- 
059,700  rubles  ($68,010,745);  number  of  workmen,  88,008;  horse- 
power, 85,642;  value  of  raw  material  consumed,  57,958,600  rubles 
($29,848,679);  value  of  fuel  used,  8,501,100  rubles  ($4,378,066);  cost 
of  labor,  26,295,000  rubles  ($13,541,925);  other  expenses.  26,588,000 
rubles  ($13,692,820).    These  data  do  not  include  Finland. 

TTie  equipment  for  paper  mills  is  mostly  supplied  from  Germany 
and  France.  In  1912  the  imports  of  machinery  for  paper  mills 
amounted  to  109,840  rubles  ($61,467,600),  of  which  105,840  rubles 
($59,207,600)  worth  was  importea  from  Germany,  and  the  balance, 
4,000  rubles  ($2,060),  from  France. 

One  firm  informed  this  office  that  machinery  for  manufacturing 
paper  was  sometimes  purchased  in  America,  but  that  this  was  an 
exception.  The  reports  of  the  customhouses  do  not  show  any  im- 
ports of  such  machmery  from  the  United  States. 
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STATISTICS  OF  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS.   • 

The  fono¥ring  table  gives  the  exports  of  paper  and  paper  manu- 
factures from  Kussia  in  1910,  1911,  and  1912,  mcluding  tne  exports 
over  the  Asiatic  frontier: 


Aitidef  and  coan- 
trinofdoUnmtioiL 

1910 

lOU 

1913 

Artidai  and  coun- 
tries of  deatinatioa. 

1010 

1011 

1012 

Wood  pulp: 
Gnat  Britain 

1203,638 

100,111 

00,573 

206,633 

601 

15,936 

126,001 

1240,083 
162,270 
02,200 
40,6R6 
41,588 
10,567 
96,400 

0296,374 

185,575 

33,780 

.    32,6«0 

13,202 

12,075 

172,583 

Cardboard: 
Qiina •••••.. 

0106 

3,728 

734 

05,067 
1.834 

BrifHnm 

Persia. 

82,460 
466 

ir^**^""     , •  ■ 

Denmarir 

United  States 

Of  ■  many 

Other  coimtries... 
Total 

585 

2,926 

4,657 

7,470 

NettMriand 

Ottier  countries... 

Cigarette  paper  and 
manaiact  ares 
thereof: 

5,081 

2,443 

72 

11,167 

10,806 

2,448 

175 

5,023 

1,000 

8,354 

8,340 
861 
8,208 
8^612 
1,286 
1,854 
1,836 
11,530 

Total 

792,186 

665,680 

006,280 

6,330 
2,131 
1,514 

Writing  paper: 

46,916 

45,383 

879 

^^ 
780 

515 

660 

29,553 
15,408 

409 
2,761 

561 

33,023 
20,506 
2,195 
8,305 
1,300 
1,133 
783 

Aastria>Mangary  . 
Prtimark .., 

rhina 

(lifna 

28,722 

8,202 

1,775 

167 

Afghanistan. 

Pfniwid  , 

Persia. 

Turkey 

United  States 

Other  coimtries... 
Finland 

Balj^aria. 

3,221 

Other  cuuiAfaJes.. . 

1,422 

Total 

Total 

96,575 

50,194 

02,324 

88,066 

•    45,470 

52,071 

Cigarette  oases: 
Qiina 

Packing  paper: 
p«nria  ^ 

19,522 

10,393 

21,826 

508 

19,798 

7,002 

23,758 

066 

8,683 

8,234 

43,715 

534 

50,870 
8,379 

13,354 
5,212 
3,217 

52,931 
6,064 

15,140 

8,720 

000 

58,318 

Cliina.. 

Persia 

13,376 
13,122 

8.778 
2,278 

Finland 

Finland ; 

Other  conntries... 

Qermany 

Other  countries... 

Total 

Total 

52,330 

51,614 

01,166 

90,082 

78,832 

90,873 

Imports  of  paper,  pap^  manufactures,  and  raw  material  therefor 
into  Kussia  during  1910,  1911,  and  1912  were  as  follows: 


AitieleBandooan- 
tries  of  origin. 

1910 

1911 

1913 

Artides  and  coon- 
tries  <tf  origin. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

BttB,  except  woolen: 
Oiennany  ...••... . 

Oicat  Britain 

France 

$177,008 

1,247 

1,806 

30 

507 

$150,883 

2,648 

15,908 

327 

$198,257 
5,271 
5,299 

waste  paper: 

Qermany 

Great  Britain 

Other  conntries... 

Tnfcft] 

$5,418 

978 

31 

$8,428 

1,339 

113 

r,077 
427 

United  States 

90 

Other  countoles... 

on 

6,427 

4,880 

7,603 

Total 

181,086 

109,850 

209,798 

Cardboard,  of  wood 
P^.  not  ccO- 
ored,  in  sheets: 
Germany. 

7,517 
9,002 

5,336 

11,540 

1,031 

300 

2,776 

ni,655 

Wood    pnlp,    iwa* 
pared   by   me- 
chanical process: 

101,366 

67,343 

2,026 

18,128 

3,796 

326,868 

4,002 

81,040 
52,557 

2,420 

1,442 

438,161 

311 

61,140 

57,107 

618 

547 

412 

486,601 

1,282 

8,240 

u^nnaiiy.. ....... 

Austria-Hongary . . 
Denmark 

Sweden ........... 

United  States 

7,823 

Finland , 

France 

Finland 

Other  coimtries... 

Total 

2,020 
611,282 

3,872 

"764,775 

Other  coimtries... 

634,202 

732,647 

Total 

524,220 

583,670 

606,797 

780,838 

CeUokMS,  chemically 
prepared: 

Oensany  •  .••..•.• 

98,444 

39,706 

1,029 

1,267 

6^337 

110,014 

31,241 

14,802 

2,876 

1,155 

1,061 

0 

207,082 

1,952 

110,072 

11,190 

8,153 

3,881 

15,727 

Cardboard,  of  wood 
pnlp,  colored  in 
the  paste: 

Germany 

Great  Britafai 

Anstria-Himgary. . 

Denmark 

United  Stetes 

Jnian 

17,812 

3,829 

285 

1,195 

438 

958 

50,248 

754 

27,272 
4,516 

AnstriSpHnngary . . 

Denmark 

Great  Britain 

19,686 

922 

2,068 

Norway 

1.090 
123 

78 

*** Wnm  ......X.I. 

Unfied  States 

431 

206,065 

378 

1,467 

VinlwH, 

224,074 
3,810 

*™i%nd    ,     . ,  ... 

4,224 
175 

2,948 

Other  countries... 
Total 

167 

uther  countries. . . 

TWal 

374,767 

379,193 

365,487 

75,519 

37,340 

27,236 
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Artleles  and  coun- 
tries of  origiii. 


CardlxMrd,  of  rags  or 
gtnvr,  or  any 
otbflr  kind,  in 
iheets,  strips, 
cards;  cards  for 
Jaoqnard  looms 
not  satined: 

Qermanj 

Great  Britain 

Finland 

United  States 

Otber  countries... 


Total 

Tarred  cardboard  for 
roofing: 

Qermany 

Great  Britain 

Austria-Hungary . 

Belgium 

United  States 

Finland 

Otber  countries... 


Total. 


Cardboard  or  papef^ 
impregnated 
witn  rosin,  anti- 
septics, sulplftir, 
etc.: 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Norway 

United  States 

Otber  countries... 


Total 

Papier  •  mAch^  and 
carton-pierre,not 
manufactured: 

Germany 

United  States 

Otber  countries... 


Total 

Cardboard  of  all 
kinds  mentioned 
above,  in  rolls: 

Germany 

Finland. 

Otber  countries... 

Total 


Bristol  cardboard, 
weigbing  more 
tlian  660  grams 
per  square  meter 
(1J2  pounds  per 

cardboard  dased 
or  polisbed  and 
cokved,  in  rolls 
and  sbeets;  cards 
for  Jacquard 
looms  of  satined 
cardboard: 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Austria-Hungary . 

United  States 

Otber  countries... 


Total 

Cardboard  tubes  for 
winding  yam: 

Germany. 

Austria-Hungary . 
Otber  countries... 


Total. 


1910 


06.655 
3,757 
3,090 
1.313 
3,594 


38,309 


60,256 

2,721 

906 


1,838 

85 

968 


75,773 


24,971 
4,144 


6,063 
2,063 


37,231 


1,497 
"225' 


1,722 


2,644 

418 

1,623 


4,485 


76,993 

2,164 

420 

12 

2.262 


81.841 


3,740 
"  277 


4,017 


1911 


820,387 

4,825 

61 

1,575 

3,078 


29,926 


61,949 
6,280 
4.146 


9,421 

717 

3,080 


75,593 


16,065 
7,261 
6,422 
1,982 


31,720 


4,624 
'"235 


4,759 


8,406 

17,670 

780 


26,767 


90,480 
3,473 

13.485 

30 

1.529 


106,997 


4,968 

1,670 

453 


6,961 


1913 


131,930 

4,293 

180 

2,063 


40,766 


70.040 
7,016 
2.971 
8,461 

13,750 
6,465 
2,507 


110,210 


14,179 


2,098 
2,647 
1,678 


20,602 


11,330 
3,296 
1,287 


15,913 


1.917 

1,380 

656 


3,862 


67,465 
7.304 


1,626 


76,395 


6,930 


804 


6,824 


Articles  and  coun- 
tries of  <Higin. 


Manufactures  of  card- 
board,   papier- 
mAcbe: 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Austria-Hungary 

Finland. 

United  States.... 
Otber  countries. . 


Total. 


Bristol  board. 
weigbing660 
grams  or  less  per 
square  meter 
(1.2  pounds  per 

2uare  yard). 
K>  Brbtol  card- 
board  of  all 
kinds,  witb 
watermarks,  im- 
pressed designs, 
or  patterns,  or 
cut  with  strips 
or  cards: 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Netherlands 

Austria-Hungary. . 

France 

Other  countries... 

Total 

Packing  paper  made 
from  wood  pulp 
alone: 

Finland 

China 

Other  countries... 

Total 

Paper  of  all  kinds, 
except  that  sep- 
aratdy  designat- 
ed, not  orna- 
mented: 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Austria-Hungary. . 

Great  Britain 

China 

France 

Finland 

United  States 

Other  countries... 

Total 

Paper  pasted  on  tis- 
sue of  fllmsv  tex- 
ture, on    linen 
calico: 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Other  countries... 

Total 

Copy  books,  not 
bound;  ruled 
paper: 

Germany 

France 

Other  countries... 

Total 


1910 


131,139 

6,464 

650 


61 

989 


38,283 


60,428 

1,270 

6,654 

2,444 

531 

748 


62,066 


1,899,838 
10,666 
223 


1,910,736 


185,813 
13,870 
6,334 
6,883 
4,366 
6,349 
6,114,373 
171 
3,060 


6,338,468 


7,1^1 
1,349 
1,349 


9,879 


9,935 

903 

3,130 


13,948 


1911 


134,068 
3, 798 


18 
1,329 


29,113 


68,171 

4,909 

6,764 

3,095 

466 

867 


73,371 


1,9S2,754 
3,080 
1,034 


1,965,868 


m,851 
13,331 
8,197 
16,609 
6,680 
6,463 
6,378,967 
46 
1,898 


6,600,861 


6,896 

3,453 

669 


10,907 


16,973 

648 

3,914 


30,535 


1913 


t»,334 

3.466 

2,860 

1,088 

41 

444 


40,173 


72,801 
3,897 
3,347 
1,533 
1,171 
667 


83,415 


3,315,  «n 
3,150 
104 


3,818,234 


313,103 
31,488 
6,389 
5,910 
10,658 
5,616 
6,811,519 
991 

1,: 


7,076,074 


U,961 
053 


15,306 


13,194 
1,156 
1,048 


15,397 
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Axtkles  and  coon- 
tries  of  origin. 


CoOars,  coib,  shirt 
fronts,  of  paper: 

Qermany. 

Anstria-Hnngary.. 


Other  countries. 
Total 


any 


with 

marks    of 

kind: 

Oermany 

Great  Britain 

Aostria-Hangary, 

NetherlaDds 

France 

CSiina 

Sweden. ......... 

Japan 

United  States.... 

Finland. 

Other  countries.. 


Total. 


WaO  paper  and  bor- 
ders  for  the 


Germany 

Great  Britain 

N^herlands 

France 

Finland. 

Other  countries. . 


Total. 


Vegetable  parch- 
ment and  per- 
gamin: 

German; 

Aostria-kungary. 


-Hi 


Id. 

Other  countries. 


Total. 


p^nr  and 
paper  impreg- 
nated with  wax, 
paraffin,  etc: 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Austria-Hungary. , 

Denmarl: 

United  States 

Other  countries... 


TotaL. 


Cigarette  (tissue) 
p«>er,  white  or 
coMred: 

Germany , 

Great  Britain 

Austria-Hungary. , 

France , 

Turkey , 

Finland. 

Other  countries.., 

TotaL 


1910 


1911 


2,1«7  1,371 


307 
1,533 


118,325 

37,373 

6,230 

7,440 

7,4«2 

3,836 

442 

647 

564 

287 

4,063 


176,377 


81,088 
6,087 
1,210 
5,917 

187,401 
2,986 


283,689 


33,991 
661 

3,862 
28,  ni 

1,615 


68,840 


68,926 

20,685 

1,963 


302 
2,163 


93,939 


40,037 
6,173 
9,437 

21,858 

2,130 

203,621 

1,030 


284,296 


927 
4,148 


276,111  I    216,111 


114,613 
34,176 
3,497 
6,567 
9,561 
1,633 
1,967 

729 
1,142 

468 
2,439 


166,981 


73,664 
8,381 
2,163 
8,975 
186,656 
1,273 


281,102 


37,145 

1,498 

20 

42,003 
1,299 


81,966 


70,835 

19,660 

1,815 


273 
5,142 


97,725 


87,481 

9,733 

11,316 

21,800 

1,756 

258,676 

47 


340,809 


1912 


$214,595 

8,127 

2,340 

876 


220,838 


135,007 

19,643 

4,623 

2,921 

9,007 

2,858 

1,366 

867 

671 

3,919 

844 


181,616 


80,806 

6,667 

1,614 

6,343 

208,088 

928 


311,296 


43,231 
1,679 
1,030 

33,307 
1, 702 


80,939 


92,424 

19,710 

2,203 

1,336 

173 

2,372 


118,218 


50,648 

7,469 

8,587 

12,850 

1,781 

220,478 


310,822 


87170*»— 15 


Articles  and  coun- 
tries of  origin. 

Thin  copying  paper 
and  thin  pack- 
ing paper: 

Germany 

Great  Britain.... 

China 

United  States.... 

Jmmui 

Ftbland 

Other  countries.. 

TotaL 

AH  kinds  of  paper, 
not  colored  in 
the  paste,  but 
painted  on  one 
or  both  sides, 
either  white  or 
to  colors,  except 
kinds  separately 
des^;nated: 

Germany.... 

Great  Britain 

Austria-Hungary. 

United  States.... 

France 

Finland 

Other  countries.. 

Total 

Sensitized  paper: 

Germany.. i, 

Great  Britain 

Belgium 

Austria-Hungary. 
United  States.... 

France 

Other  countries.. 

TotaL 

Paper  a  n  d  e  a  r  d- 
board,  0  r  n  a^ 
mooted,  i.  e., 
gflt,  sOvered, 
D  r  o  n  s  e  d  . 
stamped 
pink,  decorated, 
with  patterns, 
drawings,  etc., 
abo  transfer  pic- 
tures: 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Austria-Hungary. 

France 

Japan...' 

Turkey. 

.  China 

United  States.... 

Finland 

Other  countries.. 

TotaL 

Manufactures  of  pa- 

Ser  such  as 
owers,     lamp 
shades,  etc.: 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Austria- Hungary. 
Netherlands.. .».. 
Denmark 


1910 


06,134 

1,843 

907 

163 

4,335 

61,093 

13,529 


107,982 


36.307 
3.963 
3,431 
606 
6,995 
8,803 
1,436 


58,630 


336,534 
35,020 
3,930 
4,178 
31 
3,350 
1,368 


374,301 


98,457 
3,438 
4,694 
5,086 
3,489 

807 
1,696 

191 
6,349 
3,205 


125,502 


627,804 

19,909 

32,932 

2,163 

1,037 


1911 


$33,966 

1,966 

350 

83 

8,606 

64,350 

6,08$ 


00,181 


38,060 

3,483 

3,007 

181 

3,985 

15,576 

833 


66,122 


361,971 

42,745 

14,371 

6,930 

203 

6,770 

922 


433,912 


89,979 

2,276 

4,601 

5,389 

3,786 

212 

803 

323 

9,063 

2,060 


117,492 


683,641 

21,010 

29,190 

3,454 

607 


1913 


$18,040 
8,874 
3,861 
678 
6,485 
82,664 
1,864 


116,906 


66,739 

1,311 

1,604 

444 

1,609 

10,360 

748 


83,800 


430,803 

33,185 

16,134 

5,776 

103 

0,466 

880 


406,436 


70,606 
3,614 
3,073 
3,350 
8,337 
3,182 
1,704 
901 

15,648 
2,185 

116,498 


738,210 

18,101 

20,122 

4,676 

%067 


I 
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Artldes  and  ooan- 
tries  of  origbL 


Manufactures  of 
paper— Cont<L 

Trance 

Sweden 

Japan 

United  States 

Finland. 

Other  countries.. 

Total 

Paper  envelopes: 

aermany. 

Austria-Hunsary. . 
United  States.... 

Finland 

Other  countries.., 

Total. 


1910 

1911 

II 
1912 

113,563 

2,127 

1,747 

180 

14,414 

3,515 

• 

117,861 
2,201 
3,555 
1,339 
33,394 
5,327 

$15,048 

2,209 

2,036 

572 

34,818 

2,717 

719,391 

801,479 

820,626 

15,255 

3,843 

15 

7,224 

2,851 

13,927 
1,802 

21,626 

2,087 

23 

5,862 

2,659 

9,107 
4,273 

29,188 

29,109 

32,207 

Articles  and  coon- 
tries  of  origin. 


Bookbinding  and 
cardboard  wares 
of  all  kinds,  ac- 
count books  and 
copybooks  in 
bindings,  bind- 
ings for  books 
and  albums  im- 
ported  sepa- 
rately: 

Oermany. 

Austria-Hungary. . 

Great  Britain 

France , 

Sweden , 

Qiina , 

United  States 

Other  countries... 

Total 


1910 

1911 

1128,257 

$149,110 

4,411 

4,526 

5,240 

6,664 

5,712 

7,249 

546 

906 

4,247 

1,122 

70 

900 

8,111 

3,373 

151,583 

173,261 

1913 


$186,838 
6,678 
3,930 
6,638 
1,158 
1,586 
83 
2,005 


206,507 


The  total  imports  of  paper  and  paper  manufactures  and  material 
by  countries  were  as  follows: 


Countries. 


Oermany 

Great  Britain.... 
Austria-Hungary 

Netho-lands 

Belgium 

Denmark 

United  States.... 

France 

Chtaia 

Japan 

Sweden :. 

Turkey 

Finland 

Other  coimtries.. 

Total 


1910 


$2, 


9, 


398,666 

164,729 

103,801 

35,739 

10,242 

5,400 

12,002 

90,370 

28,047 

12,349 

7,242 

7,728 

189,342 

9,730 


12,075,387 


1911 


$2,411,095 

197,787 

114,420 

43,330 

16,552 

3,375 

21,758 

101,219 

13,206 

14,630 

7,019 

5,298 

9,719,102 

10,209 


12,679,000 


1912 


$2,735,838 

138,218 

W,U7 

39,051 

26,834 

6,113 

25,848 

77,367 

24,684 

15,949 

8,284 

5,085 

10,521,557 

6,828 


13,725,323 


IMPORT   DUTIES. 


Paper  and  paper  manufactures  and  material  therefor,  if  imported 
from  Finland  pay  duty  according  to  a  preferential  tariff.  Tne  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  rates  of  duty  on  imports  from  Finland  and 
from  other  countries: 


Para- 
graph. 


176-2 

176-3 
176-4 
177-1 


177-3B 

177-2b 

177-2f 

177-1 

179-3d 
177-8 
177-4 


Articles. 


(a)  Pulp  for  manufacture  of  paper,  except  pulp  chemically 
prepared,  dry,  per  36.11  pounds 

(5)  Moist,  containing  50  per  cent  or  more  of  water,  per  36.11 
pounds 

Paper  dippings  and  waste,  per  36.11  pounds 

rulp  imported  in  the  shape  of  cardboard  pays  the  above  tariff 

onlv  if  it  is  perforated  or  cut  into  pieces. 

Pulp  prepared  chemically  (cellulose): 

(o)  Dry,  per  36.11  pounds 

(b)  Moist,  per  36.11  pounds 

Cardboard  (except  Bristol  board)  and  manutectures  of  card- 
board and  papier-mAch^  (except  those  that  are  varnished  or 
ornamented),  per  36.11  pounds 

Packing  paper  made  of  wood,  not  colored,  per  36.11  pounds. . 

Paper,  various,  per  36.11  pounds. 

Cirarette  paper,  copving  paper,  tissue  paper,  per  36.11  pounds. 
Bristol  boSfird,  per  36.11  pounds 

Wall  paper,  per  36.11  pounds 

Paper  manuiaotures,  various,  per  36.11  pounds... 

Oraceandnotebooks,  per  36.11  pounds 


From  Finland. 


a  26  (10.13) 

.16  (    .08) 

.26  (    .13) 

.45  (    .23) 

.45  (    .23) 

.45  (    .23) 


From  other 
countries. 


RubUt. 
a35    ($0.18) 

.18    (    .00) 
.35    (    .18) 


.60    (    .31) 
.30    (    .15) 


.60 

toL20 

4.00 

6.00 

12.00 

6.00 

to  8. 00 

9.00 

17.00 

3a  00 
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QOYEBNMENT  PURCHASES. 

Government  departments,  as  Ministries,  Government  railway 
offices,  etc.,  are  all  large  purchasers  of  paper.  Orders  are  given  out 
once  a  year;  the  competing  firms  must  give  in  their  tenders  together 
with  samples  of  paper;  these  samples  are  tested  on  special  apparatus 
in  regard  to  firmness,  the  raw  material  employed,  etc.,  and  oraers  are 
placed  with  the  firm  who  has  stated  the  lowest  terms,  provided  the 
samples  meet  all  the  reauirements  stated  in  the  technical  regulations 
of  the  Government.     Oi  course,  preference  is  given  to  Russian  firms. 

The  railway  department  in  Moscow  runs  its  own  printing  office. 
Contracts  for  paper  are  concluded  once  a  year,  and  all  forms,  sched- 
ules, etc.,  are  prmted  at  the  railway  printmg  office. 

EXPORTS  OF  PAPER  GOODS  FROM  RUSSIA. 

From  Consul  General  John  H.  Snodgnss,  Moscow. 

With  reference  to  an  article  published  in  the  Trade  and  Industry 
Grazette  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  exports  of  wood 
pulp  and  cellulose  from  Russia  to  the  United  States,  a  Russian  writer 
nas  the  following  to  say: 

• 

The  most  important  item  of  Ruasia's  forei^  trade  ia  grain;  however,  the  exports 
of  the  same  hear  an  iinsteady  character,  varying  in  dependency  of  the  conditions  pre- 
vailing on  the  world's  grain  market,  of  the  state  of  the  annual  crops,  of  the  competition 
wiUi  other  countries,  etc.  It  would  be  advisable,  therefore,  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  the  exports  of  such  goods  that  would  not  be  liable  to  fluctuations,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  would  be  able  to  gain  a  firm  footing  or  even  a  monopoly  on  tiie  foreign  mar- 
kets. Such  would  be  goods  in  the  manufacture  of  which  Ruana  would  have  greater 
advantages  than  other  countries,  in  conseauence  of  extensive  natural  supplies  of  raw 
material,  which  the  other  countries  are  oblieed  to  import. 

'Among  such  goods  an  important  place  might  be  taken  by  paper  goods  manufactured 
from  ceuuloee  and  wood  pulp,  which  up  to  now  have  haraly  b^n  exported  at  all, 
as  they  could  not  stand  the  competition  with  the  manufacture  of  other  countries  for 
several  reasons.  One  of  these  is  the  high  customs  duty  exacted  on  machinery  and 
material  required  for  this  industry;  as  the  same  can  not  be  abolished  without  a  general 
reform  of  the  customs  regulations,  it  would  be  advisable  to  apply  to  the  paper  industry 
the  same  measures  that  have  been  introduced  in  Russia  for  tne  exports  of  oljier  goods, 
i.  e.,  the  repayment  of  the  import  duty  on  machinerv  and  material  at  the  exportation 
of  the  goods  manufactured  with  such  machinery  and  material. 

Besiaes  this,  there  is  one  important  measure  which  alone  will  be  able  to  give  a  sat- 
iafactorv  result:  At  the  present  moment  there  is  noted  a  marked  increase  in  the  exports 
of  cellulose  wood  from  Russia,  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  most  other  countries  the 
supply  of  this  wood  is  being  exhausted,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  United  States.  It  can 
not  oe  considered  as  a  normal  condition  that  Russia  exports  its  raw  material  when  it 
could  take  advantage  of  the  natural  wealth  of  the  country — the  abundance  of  timber — 
to  develop  the  manufacture  of  paper  goods,  and  to  export  semimanufactured  and 
manufactured  goods  instead  of  the  raw  material  as  heretofore.  As  an  obstacle  in  this 
direction  must  be  considered  the  continually  increasing  exportation  of  cellulose  wood 
to  foreign  countries,  in  consequence  of  which  the  price  of^this  wood  on  the  interior 
market  has  risen  to  such  a  degree  that  it  has  an  injurious  influence  on  the  further 
development  of  paper  factories  and  the  establishment  of  new  concerns  in  this  industry. 

The  only  measure  to  be  introduced  is,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  writer,  the  establishment  of  a  high  prohibitive  duty  on  the 
exports  of  cellulose  wood,  which  ought  to  be  introduced  progres- 
sively, i.  e.,  increasing  the  same  gradually  according  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  paper  industry  in  Russia,  so  that  the  export  duty  might 
assimie  a  prohibitive  character  only  when  this  industry  shall  have 
reached  a  stage  when  it  would  not  only  be  able  to  supply  the  Russian 
market  but  have  a  surplus  for  exportation. 
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The  exports  of  paper  to  other  countries  may  become  very  consider- 
able in  view  of  tne  fact  that  countries  thatformeriy  manufactured 
Saper  out  of  their  own  wood  (for  instance,  Germany,  Sweden,  and 
forway)  are  now  obhged  to  import  the  same  from  other  countries, 
among  which  Russia  stands  foremost. 

The  limitations  of  the  exports  of  cellulose  from  Russia  would 

naturally  lead  to  the  decrease  of  the  paper  manufactures  of  such 

countries,  and  instead  of  importing  foreign  paper  made  from  Russian 

^  raw  material,  Russia  will  be  able  to  supply  the  foreign  markets  with 

the  Russian  article. 

BATUM. 

From  Consul  Leslie  A.  Davis. 

The  greater  part  of  the  paper  used  in  this  consular  district  is 
manufactured  in  Russia,  but  some  of  the  finer  quahties  of  letter 
paper  are  imported  from  Germany  and  France.  It  is  not  probable 
that  there  would  be  any  market  here  for  American  paper  on  account 
of  the  great  distance  and  high  duty  and  the  steadily  mcreasing  manu- 
facture of  paper  in  Russia.  There  are  few  wholesale  houses  or  large 
dealers  in  paper  in  the  Caucasus  and  the  locjJ  dealers  usually  pur- 
chase from*  wholesale  houses  in  Moscow,  Warsaw,  Kaef,  and  Odessa. 
It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  amounts  of  the  various  kinds  of 
paper  or  the  total  amount  of  paper  used  in  this  consular  district. 
The  cheaper  quahties  are  most  in  demand. 

There  are  abundant  trees  here  and  in  the  north  Caucasus  much 
straw  IS  available  for  paper  manufacture,  but  there  are  no  paper 
mills  in  the  Caucasus.  Labor  would  be*  moderately  cheap  but  uieffi- 
cient.     No  paper  is  exported  from  this  district. 

The  wholesale  price  of  letter  paper  varies  from  6  to  18  rubles  ($3.09 
to  $9.27)  a  ream.  Ordinary  office  paper  costs  at  wholesale  1.40  to 
1.60  rubles  ($0.72  to  $0.82)  a  ream.  The  wholesale  price  of  paper 
for  books  varies  from  3.20  to  3.50  rubles  ($1.64  to  $1.80)  a  ream,  and 
that  for  newspapers  from  1.80  to  4  rubles  ($0.92  to  $2.06)  a  ream. 

The  trend  in  recent  years  has  been  to  obtain  more  paper  from 
Russia  and  less  from  France  and  Germany,  Much  paper  now  comes 
from  Finland,  as  it  is  cheaper  than  that  which  is  obtamed  from  cen- 
tral Russia.  The  import  trade  from  abroad  is  naturaUv  aflfected  by 
the  high  customs  duty.  Shipping  facihties  for  the  Caucasus  are 
good.  Importers  almost  invanably  receive  long-term  credits  rang- 
ing from  3  to  12  months. 

rrobably  the  only  persons  and  firms  who  might  be  in  a  position  to 
represent  American  exporters  would  be  the  general  agents  and  com- 
mission firms  in  Baku  and  Tiflis.  Baku  is  the  most  important  com- 
mercial city  and  chief  distributing  center  for  the  Caucasus,  Trans- 
caspia,  and  Persia,  whereas  Tiffis  is  the  largest  city  and  seat  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  Caucasus. 

ODESSA. 

From  Consul  John  H.  Oroat. 

In  the  Odessa  consular  district  there  are  no  paper  mills  of  any  im- 
portance, the  absence  of  large  fir,  pine,  and  larcn  forests,  combined 
with  the  scarcity  of  water  in  many  parts,  rendering  such  imdertakings 
impossible.    In  the  cify  of  Odessa  there  is  one  small  factory  devoted 
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to  the  manufacture  of  wrapping  paper  from  rags  and  waste.  The 
paper  supply  here  is  obtained  dueny  from  Finland,  bein^  brought 
mostly  in  Russian  steamships  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea  ports. 
Some  also  comes  from  mills  located  in  Poland  and  a  Umited  supply  is 
imported. 

During  1912  imports  of  paper  from  foreim  countries  landed  at 
Odessa  were  valuea  at  $50,297.  The  principal  contributing  countries 
were:  Germany,  $19,959;  France,  $14,673;  Austria,  $6,226;  and 
the  United  States,  $4,644.  The  sugar-manufacturing  centers  of  the 
district,  especially  Kief,  import  large  quantities  of  packing  or  wrap- 
ping paper.  The  import  oi  this  in  1910  amounted  to  $1,910,650  and 
came  mostly  from  Einland  by  railway.  Of  late  it  has  been  stated 
that  the  demand  is  exceeding  the  supply.  For  this  reason  this  class 
of  paper  is  being  imported  n-om  other  countries.  It  might  be  well 
for  American  manufacturers  to  turn  their  attention  to  this  class  of 
paper  demand,  although  it  must  be  expected  that  competition  on  the 
part  of  German  manumcturers  will  be  met.  The  Russian  Paper  Trust 
IS  also  well  organized. 

IfABKET  BEQUmSMENTS. 

Medium  and  cheap  papers  are  chiefly  in  demand  here.  There  is  a 
growing  demand  for  typewriting  paper  also.  Requirements  in  the 
fine  of  office  and  writing  papers  as  regards  size,  etc.,  are  about  the 
same  as  in  the  United  States.  Within  the  past  year  (1913)  American 
note  paper  and  envelopes  in  attractive  boxes  have  made  their  appear- 
ance in  the  stationery  stores  here.  Previously  there  haa  oeen 
nothing  on  the  retail  market  as  attractive.  Most  of  the  writing 
papers  of  the  cheaper  quahties  are  made  in  Russia  or  imported  from 
Finland.  The  better  and  more  expensive  grades  come  from  Germany, 
France,  England,  and  Austria.  Russian  and  Finnish  manufacturers  ao 
not  appear  as  yet  to  be  able  to  produce  the  better  and  more  expensive 
quahties.  Linen  papers  are  imported  from  Austria.  For  news  paper. 
^  a  large  quantity  of  which  is  used  all  through  the  district,  Fmland 
'  appears  to  be  the  greatest  source  of  supply.  That  country  is  able  to 
manufacture  it  very  cheaply  and,  besides  supplying  the  whole  of 
Russia,  large  quantities  are  exported.  Quite  a  number  of  leading 
papers  in  London  use  paper  from  Finland.  Fiber  and  manila  papers 
are  imported  from  England  and  Germany.  The  cheaper  quahties 
of  waU  and  craft  papers  are  made  in  Russia  and  are  imported  from 
Finland,  while  tne  more  expensive  ready-made  wall  papers  are 
imported  from  France.  Tissue  paper  comes  from  Finland  and 
France.  Blotting  paper  is  manufactured  in  Russia  and  is  also 
imported  from  Jmland,  Germany,  and  Austria.  Cloth-hned  paper 
comes  from  Austria,  Germany,  and  France;  parchment  from  Fin- 
land and  France;  and  wax  and  carbon  papers  are  imported  from 
Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States.  Strawboard  is  made  in 
large  quantities  in  Russia  and  the  demand  of  this  district  is  supplied 
by  the  home  product,  hardly  any  being  imported  from  abroad,  box, 
pressed,  and  Bristol  boards  come  from  Finland  mostly,  a  small 
proportion  being  imported  from  Austria. 

The  approximate  wholesale  prices  for  local  and  Finnish  products, 
including  c.  i.  f.,  duty  paid  Odessa,  are  as  follows:  News  paper,  $1.70 
to  $1.80  per  pood  (36  pounds);  writing  paper,  $2.58  to  $3.09;  straw- 
board,  $0.88  to  $2;  box  board,  $1.13  to  $1.25;  wall  papers,  $1.55  to 
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$2.06;  parchment,  S4.64  to  S4.75.  The  prices  of  the  better  qualities, 
which  are  imported  from  yarious  foreign  countries,  have  a  very  laige 
range.  The  importation  of  these  products  is  decreasing,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  Russian  and  Finnish  manufacturers  are  well  protected  by 
duties  which  make  it  ahnost  impodsible  for  f ore^  goods  successfully 
to  compete.  The  head  of  one  of  the  largest  wholesale  paper  houses 
in  this  district  informs  this  office  that  the  only  reason  why  any  paper 
is  imported  at  all  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Russian  and  Finnish 
manmacturers  are  not  yet  able  to  make  the  highest  grades.  The 
demand  for  paper  is  naturally  increasing.  Finland  seems  to  haye  the 
advantage,  masmuch  as  whue  the  duty  on  foreign  papers  and  card- 
board is  fixed  at  $3.09  per  pood  (36  pounds),  that  from  Finland  only 
•ra^ee  from  31  to  46  cents. 

Foreign  sellers  usually  grant  six  months'  credit.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  so  many  German  goods  are  sold  here.  Germany,  which 
grants  longer  credit  to  Russian  buyers,  is  so  near  that  her  merchants 
are  in  a  position  to  closely  watch  the  markets  and  buyers  here.  With 
but  Uttle  effort  she  is  able  to  decide  where  credit  will  not  be  abused. 


I 


RIOA. 

npom  Consul  Douglas  Jenkins. 

The  Russian  mills  appear  to  control  the  market  in  this  district  so 
far  as  ordinary  grades  oi  paper  are  concerned.  Wrapping  and  print- 
ing papers  are  supphed  almost  entirely  from  the  mills  m  this  district, 
with  some  shipments  from  Warsaw  and  Finland.  The  import  from 
f orei^  countries  is  Umited  to  high  grades  of  letter  and  note  paper, 
drawing  paper,  tracing  cloth,  etc.  There  is  a  limited  import  of  wall 
paper  n'om  Germany. 

it  is  estimated  that,  so  far  as  the  city  of  Riga  is  concerned,  the 
supply  of  paper  coming  from  the  Russian  mills  forms  75  per  cent  of 
the  total  consumption,  only  about  25  per  cent  being  imported  from 
abroad.  Of  the  high-grade  note  and  letter  paper,  the  import  is 
principally  from  Austria,  Germany,  and  England. 

Tlie  following  statistics  show  the  extent  to  which  paper  and  manu- 
factures of  paper  and  raw  materials  used  in  paper  manufacturing  are 
exported  from  this  consular  district.  The  figures  are  for  Riga  alone, 
but  as  that  city  controls  the  greater  part  of  the  business,  they  may  be 
considered  as  fairly  representatiye  for  the  whole  district. 


Articles. 


Rags 

Paper 

ICanuteotores  of  paper 

Cardboard,  and  manuAictures  of. 
CaUulose 


Year. 


1910 
1912 
1910 
1913 
1910 
1912 
1910 
1913 
1910 
1913 


Pounds. 


4,a00,4M 

3,009,000 

570 

793 

1,980 

3,593 

8,713 

35,344 

4,393,144 

1,449,576 


yahie. 


173,136 

61,954 

61 

84 


93,352 
31,530 


Destination. 


En^and  and  Germany. 

Do. 
Qermany  and  Sweden. 
Germany  and  Norway. 
Germany. 

Germany  and  Sweden. 
Denmark  and  Germany. 

Do. 
England,  Germany,  Belgiiim. 

Do. 


In  addition  to  the  countries  mentioned,  there  were  scattering,  un- 
important shipments  to  yarious  places.  To  the  United  States  de- 
dared  exports  were  as  follows:  Wood  pulp  (or  cellulose),  1911, 
$153,328;  1912,  $68,421;  1913,  $16,367. 
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The  tendency  of  the  Russian  import  tariff  is  to  protect  the  local 
paper  manufacturer.  In  addition,  the  paper  and  pulp  mills  in  this 
and  other  districts  in  Russia  are  banded  together  into  an  association, 
which  fixes  terms  and  conditions  of  sale  and  possibly  has  something 
to  do  withthe  regulation  of  prices. 

The  quaUt}r  of  Russian  paper  has  been  improving  in  recent  years, 
and  the  relative  import  is  decreasing,  even  m  the  higher  grades  oi 
paper.  The  import  from  foreign  countries  has  showed  no  tendency 
to  increase  of  late,  although  the  population  of  the  district,  and 
especially  of  the  cities,  has  grown  very  much.  Shipping  facilities 
at  t^is  port  are  fair.  Besides  transshipment  via  Hamburgh  HuU, 
and  Copenhagen,  it  is  possible  to  ship  direct  from  New  York  to 
Ldbau,  m  this  district,  by  the  Russian-American  Line. 

Imports  of  paper  and  paper-making  materials  at  Riga  in  1910  and 
1912  were  as  follows: 


Artides. 


Wood  pulp,  DMchankal 

Wood  pulp,  chemical 

lUgi. 

Waste  Mper 

Wmppmg  paper 

Old  newspapers 

Pi^MT,  fine 

Ptper  collars  and  cuffs 

Cydboard..... 

Cardboard,  manufactures  of 
Wan  paper 


Year. 


1910 
1913 
1910 
1913 
1910 
1913 
1910 
1913 
1910 
1913 
1910 
1913 
1910 
1913 
1910 

1913 
1910 
1913 
1910 


Pounds. 


331,148 

396 

647,993 

.1  113,580 

1,343,656 

3,853,434 

38,744 

67,493 

57,340 

38,530 

351,064 

368,848 

57,673 

35,308 

141,354 

138,160 

33,393 

17,380 

•     3,916 


Value. 


13,531 

17 

15,679 

31,833 

31,349 

73,337 

337 

386 

338 

320 

63,878 

57,093 

9,075 

6,543 

4,853 

4,400 

3,844 

3,970 

376 


Counlries  whence  imported. 


Belgium  and  Denmark. 

Do, 
Oermany  and  Belgium. 
Oermany  and  Sweden. 
Oermany  and  Engbmd. 

Do. 
Germany. 
England. 

Do. 
England  and  Oermany. 
England,  Oermany,  and  Belgium. 

Do. 
Oermany. 

Do. 
Oermany,  Denmark,  England,  and 

Belgium. 
Oermany,  Bn^^bnd,  and  Denmark. 
Oermany  and  England. 

Do. 
Oermany. 


There  do  not  appear  to  have  been  any  imports  from  the  United 
States. 
Dealers  in  Riga  say  that  foreign  paper  mills  grant  them  credit 
inning  from  three  to  four  months.     This  applies  to  the  lai^er,  well- 
established  importers  but  not  to  small  concerns  of  doubtful  standing. 

CONDITIONS  OF  SALE. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  conditions  fixed  by  the  Union 
of  Paper  Manufacturers  in  Russia  as  agreed  upon  May  15,  1902, 
and  published  as  a  preface  in  the  catalogue  of  one  of  the  largest 
producers  of  paper  in  the  Empire: 

Should  there  not  have  been  any  special  conditions  agreed  upon  at  the  tune  of  sale, 
the  following  provisions  shiill  be  binding  for  both  parties: 

In  the  seUlement  of  accounts  conditions  shall  be  based  on  weight  or  on  the  ream, 
the  latter  to  consist  of  from  480  to  500  sheets.  The  weight  of  the  paper  shall  be  fixed 
for:  (a)  Gut  paper  according  to  size  per  ream  in  Russian  pounds;  (&J  uncut  paper  per 
ream  6l  480  sheets  in  poods  or  in  fi:rams  per  square  meter. 

Sizes  are  fixed  in  centimeters;  fractions  are  calculated  up  to  one-half  centimeter. 

The  maximum  normal  weight  of  the  paper  is  to  be  calculated  at  34  Russian  pounds 
(30.685  pounds  avoirdupois)  for  writing  paper  of  480  sheets  or  180  grams  per  square 
meter. 
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The  Tninimuin  nonnal  weight,  in  grams  per  square  meter,  of  a  ream  of  paper  shall  be: 
Writing  paper.  49  and  43;  cut  glazed  paper,.  49;  unglazed  paper,  46;  uncut  glazed 
paper,  54;  unglazed  uncut  paper,  60:  uncut  advertising  paper,  S3;  uncut  tissue  p^>er, 
16;  uncut  for  coloring,  49;  uncut  wnite  and  colored  wsul  paper,  49;  uncut  wrapping 
paper,  70;  uncut  brown  wrapping  from  wood  pulp,  49;  uncut  fine  wrapping  paper,  70; 
uncut  parchment,  43;  uncut  envelope  paper,  49;  uncut  book  paper,  70;  uncut  ciga- 
rette holder,  97;  uncut  album^  43;  uncut  filter  paper,  65.  From  3  to  5  per  cent  is 
allowed  on  me  weight  in  ordering. 

Slight  differences  in  shades  and  finish  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  reason  for  non- 
acceptance. 

Paper  which  it  is  agreed  shall  not  be  manufactured  of  wood  pulp  shall  not  contain 
such  an  ingredient,  but  should  there  happen  to  be  traces  of  wood  nber,  it  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  proof  of  the  existence  of  wood  pulp. 

Coders  placed  for  special  kinds  of  paper  must  not  be  less  than  150  poods  (5,416.50 
pounds)  for  each  sort^  size,  and  color,  and  the  person  ordering  is  bound  to  accept  15 
per  cent  of  the  quantity  produced. 

Papers  containing  watermarks  are  higher  in  price. 

The  weight  of  advertising  and  wrapping  papers  packed  in  separate  reams  is  calcu- 
lated gross  for  net  weight.    Cases  and  pacKing  for  long  distances  are  charged  extra. 

The  place  of  delivery  of  the  goods  is  fixed  by  the  person  making  the  order,  but  the 
goods  are  forwarded  at  his  own  risk.  In  case  the  freight  is  paid  bv  the  buyer,  should 
the  goods  be  sold  free  any  station  (railway),  the  buyer  has  no  rignt  to  claim  any  dis- 
count.   Cut  paper  is  charged  for  at  a  higher  rate  than  uncut. 

In  placing  an  order  for  paper  the  fouowii^  details  must  be  given:  (a)  A  signed 
sample  of  not  less  than  half  a  ebeet,  to  be  retained;  (6)  quality  of  the  paper;  (c)  num- 
ber of  reams  and  total  quantitv  in  weight;  {d)  dimensions  in  centimeters;  (e)  weight 
of  ream  in  pounds  (Russian);  (f)  number  of  sneets  in  a  ream;  (g)  conditions  of  pack- 
ing: (h)  cut  or  uncut;  finish,  smooth,  rough,  glazed,  or  fine. 

l;o  avoid  misunderstandings,  sdl  orders  should  be  signed.  Any  complaints  must  be 
made  within  two  weeks  after  receipt  of  the  goods.  Strikes,  disturbances,  or  any  other 
unforeseen  circumstances  liberate  the  mill  from  prompt  delivery  of  the  ^oods. 

[Here  follows  certain  extra  charges  to  be  made  for  ruling  with  colored  lines,  together 
with  dia^tkins.] 

Such  ruling  is  not  done  unless  the  order  is  for  at  least  10  reams. 

All  damages  to  goods  while  in  transit  are  to  be  borne  by  the  purchaser. 

ilirine  insurance  is  covered  by  the  mill. 

WARSAW.  • 

From  Consul  Thoma^  E.  Keenan. 

Paper  used  in  this  consular  district  is  supplied  partly  by  the  local 
mills  and  partly  by  those  of  Finland  and  Russia  proper. 

The  situation  of  the  local  paper  industry  improved  materially 
within  the  last  few  years  by  reason  of  increasing  demand;  and,  althougn 
the  price  of  raw  material  and  labor  advanced,  the  price  of  paper 
remained  stationary.  This  last  fact  was  caused  by  the  competing 
Finnish  milk.  Polish  paper  manufacturers  aim  to  perfect  their 
output,  and  have  lately  begun  to  turn  out  paper  in  rolls  for  news- 
papers, heretofore  imported  from  Finland,  thus  overcoming  the 
advantage  enjoyed  by  the  Finnish  mills — the  raw  material  and 
water  power  so  abundant  in  Finland. 

Nevertheless,  local  mills  fear  the  intended  imification  of  customs 
of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Finland  with  the  rest  of  the  Empire,  for  in 
that  instance,  not  having  to  pay  any  duty  at  all,  Finnish  paper  mills 
will  flood  Poland  with  their  output.  Competition  from  foreim  con- 
cerns is  not  feared,  by  reason  of  the  almost  prohibitive  tariS  upon 
foreign  paper,  and  almost  no  foreign  paper  is  imported  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  the  best  quaUty  oi  "  de  luxe''  letter  paper  and 
some  draftsman's  paper. 

Rotary  (roll)  paper  for  pubhcations,  etc.,  is  excluded  entirely  by  the 
nearly  100  per  cent  duty  ad  valorem.     It  is  characteristic  of  tne  paper 
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industry  here  tiiat  sometimes  mills  realize  less  for  their  finished 
product  than  the  cost  of  manufacturing.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
Finland  throws  much  of  its  finished  prcmucts  upon  the  Polish  market, 
0T€»tM>ming  with  ease  the  customs  duty  of  41  cents  United  States  cur- 
rency par  each  36  American  pounds,  whereas  the  customs  duty  upon 
the  same  dass  of  paper  from  other  countries  is  $2.06  per  36  pounds. 

The  raw  mat^al  used  here  is  cellulose,  which  costs  about  95  cents 
United  States  cmrency  unbleached  and  $1.14  bleached  per  36  pounds; 
wood  pulp,  61  to  76  cents  per  36  pounds;  hnen  rags,  $1.25  per  36 
pounds;  and  cotton  rags,  46  cents  up  to  $1  per  36  pounds. 

There  are  at  the  present  six  large  and  about  a  aozen  small  paper 
mills  in  Poland  with  a  yearly  production  worth  approximately 
$8,000,000.  Various  kinds  of  paper  are  turned  out,  as  gray  and  brown 
wrapping  paper  (heavier  and  not  as  strong  as  the  American),  printing 
in  ^^ts  and  rolls,  cigarette  paper  and  cigarette  holders,  office, 
school,  and  letter  paper,  and  cardboard. 

Importations  from  countries  other  than  Finland  are  nominal,  only 
the  highest  grade  of  letter  paper  and  certain  kinds  of  technical  and 
draftsman's  paper  presenting  any  chances  for  successful  importation. 

Retul  prices  in  united  States  currency  for  36  pounds  are  as  fol- 
lows: Tissue  paper,  $6  to  $10;  wrapping  paper,  $1.27;  legal  and 
oflBce  paper,  $2.06  to  $4;  book  paper,  $3.10  to  $4.10;  letter  paper, 
$3.10  to  $6.15;  paper  in  rolls  for  publications,  $2.06. 

SPAIN. 

BARCELONA. 

Fnm  Consul  Qenflral  C.  Bailey  ITurat 

The  market  for  paper  of  all  classes  in  Spain  is  to  a  very  notable 
extent  already  sufficiently  catered  to,  so  far  as  four-fiftns  of  the 
consumption  goes,  by  the  locally  made  product,  there  being  in  the 
neighborhood  of  200  paper  manufacturing  plants  in  operation. 
This  comprehends,  it  is  true,  only  the  ordinary  and  special  grades 
of  wrapping,  printing,  and  writing  papers,  and  such  specialties  as 
cigarette  papers,  cork  papers,  and  some  handmade  of  a  not  partic- 
ularly fine  variety,  but  still  of  that  quality  of  distinction  which  has 
been  so  largely  suppressed  by  the  machine-made  papers  of  to-day. 

This  paper  is  largely  used  for  the  usual  official  written,  stamped, 
and  attested  documents  of  the  various  departments  of  the  Spanish 
Government,  notarial  instruments,  and  the  like.  It  is  in  no  sense  a 
phase  of  the  trade  which  could  be  diverted  by  a  superior  article  of 
importation,  or  even  one  of  lesser  value,  nor  is  it  one  susceptible  of 
a  large  development. 

The  cigarette  papers  are  also  of  a  special  class,  and  in  spite  of 
importations  from  France,  and  even  from  Germany,  it  is  probable 
that  inasmuch  as  Spain  is  an  exporter  of  this  grade  of  paper,  there 
is  no  business  to  be  developed  along  this  hne. 

Of  other  fine  papers,  the  better  grades  intended  for  private  and 
conamercial  correspondence,  the  imports  are  already  notable,  but 
their  proper  classification  is  that  of  high-grade  r.ovelties,  sold  only  in 
the  most  populous  and  wealthy  cities.  The  ordinary  correspondence 
of  the  country,  both  private  and  commercial,  is  stiD  done  with  httJe 
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regard  for  the  esthetic  appearance  of  the  communication  or  the 
material  with  which  it  is  produced.  The  ordinary  writing  papers, 
even  with  printed  headings,  are  often  ruled  on  one  or  both  sides,  ana 
very  frequently  they  are  of  the  *'quadriUe"  variety,  and  for  all  such 
uses  a  very  ordinary  quaUty  suffices. 

STATE   OF  PRINTING  TRADE   DEMANDS. 

It  is  possible  that  there  could  be  a  considerable  increase  of  American- 
made  mie  printing  papers,  such  as  are  used  for  high-class  circulars, 
pamphlets,  engraved  business  letterheads,  and  the  like,  but  it 
would  hardly  seem  that  the  featherweijght,  deckle-edge,  nne  book 
papers  would  ever  find  a  market  here  in  great  bulk.  Works  of  a 
red  value  and  substantial  presentation  are  still  printed  on  calendered 
papers  of  ordinary  ^ades,  with  a  concession  in  recent  years  affectii^ 
the  supercoated,  high  glac6-finish  papers,  which  in  spite  of  their 
undeniable  lack  of  wtistic  worth  are  generally  considered  to  present 
a  work  of  even  minor  importance  in  an  imposing  maimer,  at  least 
among  the  nonbookish,  noncritical  element. 

Fine  writing  papers  from  America,  in  colored  and  deckle-edge 
varieties,  in  smaQ  sizes  and  in  small  quantities,  will  probably  find  an 
increasing  sale  in  years  to  come,  for  even  now  they  are  not  unknown, 
though  me  quantities  are  small  as  compared  with  similar  ^oods 
imported  from  European  countries,  as  are  shown  bv  statistics. 
Competition  is  from  France,  England,  Germany,  and  Austria,  and 
with  the  general  complexion  of  lower  prices  on  the  product  from  all 
these  countries  it  must  be  apparent  that  the  hope  of  a  largely  in- 
creased market  for  American  manufactures  in  these  lines  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  novelty  and  excellent  appearance  of  the  article. 
There  is,  furthermore,  only  a  restricted  market  for  this  class  of  paper 
in  Madrid,  Barcelona,  and  m  the  large  secondary  cities  of  the  seacoast, 
all  of  which  are  usually  suppUed  from  the  principal  jobbing  point  of 
Barcelona,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  Madrid. 

Roll  paper  for  use  with  perfecting  presses  is  only  used  in  any  con- 
siderable quantities  in  Madrid  and  Barcelona,  the  smaller  cities  having 
only  papers  of  inconsiderable  circulations;  nence  the  variety  is  not 
one  wnich  has  a  wide  distribution,  nor  can  it  be  expected  to  have  until 
circulations  increase  and  the  present  flat-bed  and  cylinder  presses 
working  flat  sheets  (approximately  26.7  by  17.3  inches)  are  sup- 
planted. As  the  latter  are  still  being  installed,  chiefly  of  recent 
German,  French,  or  English  make,  with  a  few  of  American  manufac- 
ture, the  very  considerable  increase  of  consumption  of  newspaper 
print  in  rolls  is  not  to  be  looked  for  imless  a  very  largely  augmented 
output  comes  into  being  through  increased  circulations  of  the  metro- 
pohtan  journals. 

There  is  httle  high-grade  printing  produced  in  Spain,  as  it  is  known 
in  the  United  States,  England,  France,  and  Germany,  and  the  work- 
manship of  all  natures  in  the  printing  trade  is  more  or  less  crudely 
and  roughly  accomplished.  This  apphes  to  de  luxe  impressions  as 
well  as  to  ordinary  job  printing.  Of  color  work  this  observation  is 
notably  appUcable,  and  most  dasses  of  poster  and  handbiU  output 
have  an  astonishingly  low-grade  appearance,  not  only  with  regard  to 
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workmanship  but  a  general  garishness,  due  to  a  nonexpert  handling 
of  poor  materials. 

Coated  book  papers,  lai^ely  of  German  origin,  are  beinj^  used  more 
and  more,  but  as  it  is  aomitted  by  the  expert  that  this  species  of 
printed  work  is  hardly  in  the  finer  class,  it  may  be  considered  that  the 
common  use  of  coated  printing  paper  is  simply  a  moye  toward 

fiving  the  nondiscriminating  pubhc  something  which  at  least  looks 
etter  to  him  because  of  its  glossiness.  As  to  quality,  much  of  this 
stock  is  composed  of  the  poorest  of  ingredients,  and  it  is  in  no  way 
durable,  nor  is  it  suitable  lor  many  of  tne  uses  to  which  it  is  put. 

In  general,  it  may  be  taken  that  the  finer  grades  of  printing,  and 
the  demand  for  superior  materials  therefor,  is  m  its  infancy  in  Spain, 
though  an  effort  is  oeing  made  in  a  small  way  by  the  more  progressiye 
craftsmen  in  Madrid  and  Barcelona  toward  the  adoption  of  something 
better  in  cjuaUty,  more  noyel  in  aspect,  and  diflFering  from  that  which 
has  been  in  common  use  heretofore. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  foreign-made  papers  haye  been  able  to 
make  only  a  small  headway  in  the  trade,  and  it  is  notable  that  eyen 
then  it  is  only  with  the  mier  grades  and  specialties  which  are  not 

Eroduced  in  Spain.  The  competition  whicn  American  papers  will 
ave  to  meet  is  not  only  that  oi  Spain  but  of  the  exporting  countries 
which  haye  already  broken  into  the  market,  particularly  that  of 
Germany  and  Austria,  which  countries  make  tneir  chief  argument 
a  matter  of  price.  In  certain  grades  of  coated  book  stock,  also  in 
writing  papers  of  secondary  appearance,  there  has,  furthermore, 
deyeloped  this  home-market  competition  which  to-day,  more  than 
eyer  before,  is  making  the  import  trade  more  difficult  of  carrying 
to  a  successful  issue,  a  phase  of  the  (question  which  is  apparent  eyen 
in  the  faUing  off,  as  shown  by  statistics,  in  the  better  grades  of  paper 
specialties  from  Germany,  wnich  has  hitherto  been  the  chief  source  of 
supply. 

For  the  cheaper  and  more  ordinary  erades  of  paper  Spain  seems  to 
haye  conquered  and  is  able  to  hola  the  local  market,  though  here, 
perhaps,  more  than  in  any  other  of  the  chief  European  countries,  the 
Duying  pubUc  of  eyen  the  better  class  seldom  has  any  expert  knowl- 
edge of  market  prices  or  yalues,  though  manifestly  largely  influenced 
by  noydties  ana  the  general  attractiyeness  of  the  article  as  put  before 
them  by  the  shops  oi  Madrid  and  Barcelona. 

The  cheaper  grades  of  blotting  paper,  of  that  quality  so  often  dis- 
tributed in  the  form  of  adyertisements,  are  of  local  manufacture;  the 
better  ^ades  in  white  and  "  art  shades"  are  shown  in  small  quantities 
in  the  nigh-class  stationers  and  are  imported  chiefly  from  Germany 
and  Austria  and  to  a  small  extent  from  England.  There  are  to  be 
seen  no  products  of  this  kind  as  good  as  the  ayerage  blotting  paper  of 
America. 

IfARKET  REQUIREMBNTS. 

As  to  the  kinds  of  paper  and  amounts  most  in  demand  it  is  most 
difficidt  to  be  precise,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  Barcelona  district 
but  with  the  whole  of  Spain.  On  broad  lines,  saye  for  the  hand- 
made papers  used  for  omcial  documents,  cigarette  papers,  and  the 
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Diost  ordinary  of  wrapping  and  print  papers,  the  tables  of  importa- 
tions  given  4ewhere  mdfcate  tL  mark^,  4mand  for  the  ykrious 
kinds  of  paper  in  general  use.  These  varieties,  as  shown  by  comment 
elsewhere  in  this  report,  are  practicalljr  all  importations,  the  home 
production  catering  only  to  the  special  and  more  common  lines. 
The  estimate,  then,  as  based  upon  unportations,  is  representative  of 
the  classes  of  papers  usually  carried  by  the  wholesale  nouses  of  Bar- 
celona, the  chief  distributing  point  for  all  Spain. 

Foreign  papers  used  in  Spam  are  largely  of  the  nature  of  fine  writ- 
ings, flat  ana  in  papeterie  form,  with  such  specialties  as  may  be 
suited  to  various  mauS tries  and  professions — photographic,  carbon, 
and  other  special  papers  and  proportionately  still  smaller  quantities 
of  wall  papers. 

Carbon  paper  is  said  not  to  be  produced  in  Spain,  and  from  samples 
seen  in  the  trade  the  quaUty  is  manifestly  so  bad  that  it  mi^ht  have 
been  produced  anywhere,  even  with  the  most  primitive  of  facilities. 
German,  English,  and  French  carbon  papers  are  on  the  market  here, 
the  first  named  in  by  far  the  largest  quantities,  while  the  higher- 
priced  carbon  paper  of  America  is  so  favorablv  known  and  received 
that  it  would  seem  to  be  only  the  question  oi  price  which  prevents 
it  excluding  the  other  foreign  makes  from  this  market.  Tne  same 
applies  to  blotting  papers  from  America,  though  it  is  manufactured 
here  in  moderate  quantities. 

The  market  requirements  have  been  not  a  httle  affected  by  the 
growth  of  the  paper-manufacturing  industry  in  Spain  during  the 
last  decade.  Tnis  is  readily  arrived  at  by  a  study  of  the  import 
figures  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  those  given  below  having 
been  compiled  irom  official  statistics.  They  show  plainly  the  tend- 
ency toward  the  increasing  use  of  Spanish-made  papers  of  low  and 
medium  grade,  while  the  imports  latteriy  have  been  confined  largely 
to  such  specialties,  as  are  not  manufactured  at  home.  There  are 
some  fluctuations  to  be  remarked,  but  the  general  trend  of  imports 
as  to  volume  is  downward,  though  in  valuation,  as  is  shown  by 
another  table  which  gives  the  1911  imports  in  detail,  they  show  a 
proportionate  rise.  This  indicates  that  home-manufactured  products 
meet  the  demand  fairly  well,  while  those  from  abroad  are  of  the 
nature  which  are  not  found  at  home. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  Spanish  imports  in 
tons  of  2,204.6  pounds  of  three  principal  varieties  of  paper  for  21 
years,  1889  to  1909: 


Years. 


1888.. 
1890.. 
1891.. 
1892.. 
1893.. 
1894.. 
1895.. 
1896.. 
1897.. 
1898.. 
1899.. 


Printing 
and 

Wrap- 
ping 
paper. 

Card 
stoclcand 

writing 
paper. 

paste- 
board. 

3,078 

1,530 

• 

2,348 

l,fi21 

1,734 

2,664 

1,289 

2,004 

2,967 

886 

1,478 

1,775 

616 

1,203 

1,379 

340 

1,167 

1,534 

468 

1,000 

1,567 

493 

883 

849 

301 

846 

840 

184 

830 

611 

202 

1,026 

1,188 

Years. 


1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
19J9 


Printing 

and 
writing 
paper. 


280 
226 
512 
708 
442 
452 
602 
836 
822 
678 


Wrap- 
ping 
paper. 


863 

720 

1,100 

1,363 

1,105 

1,111 

1,170 

1,125 

001 

825 


Card 
stock  and 
paste- 
board. 


1,202 

1,106 

1,310 

1,277 

1,297 

1,229 

317 

618 

475 

508 
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The  quantity  (in  tons  of  2,204.6  pounds)  and  value  (in  U.  S.  cur- 
rency) of  the  Spanish  import  trade  in  paper,  shown  in  detail  by 
articles  and  countries  for  tne  year  1911,  are  as  follows: 


ArUcles  and  ooon^ies. 


Pap«r    pulp,    cuttings, 
p»per,  and  rags: 

Germany 

Algeria 

Aostria-Hangary. . . . 
Belgium. 


old 


uS&d'States. 


France 

United  Kingdom 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portu^ 

Russia 

Sweden 

Switxerland 

Wnupping  paper  (ordinary): 

Germany. 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium. 

Untted  States 

France 

United  Kingdom 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Sweden I 

Switzerland 

Italy 

Japan 

Wrnppingpaper  (tissue,  etc.): 

Cermany 

Belgium. 

Frsjice 

Netherlands 

Wrapping  paper  (not  speci- 

Germany 

Belgium. 

France 

United  Kingdom 

RoUnaper: 

(iennany , 

Belgium. 

FrajBce , 

United  Kingdom 

Netherlands , 

Switxerland , 

Italy 

Japan , 

Austria-Hungary , 

United  States 

Fine  p^ers,  white  and  col- 
ored, including  handmade 
and  blottfaig: 

Germany. 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium. 

United  States 

France 

United  Kingdom '.'. 

Netherlands 

Switzerland 

Pardinient,  waxed  and  other 
coated  papers: 

Qermany 


Quantity, 


Belgium. 

United  States 

Ftanoe 

United  Kingdom 

Netherlands 

Swftierland 

Ruled  papers,  inyolon,  and 
letterneads  m  blank,  labels, 
etc.,  not  otherwise  specified: 

Qecmany. 

Anstria-Hi 


lungary. 


Toru. 

6,607.9 

9.5 

79.6 

946.9 

10.2 

261.3 

94.4 

527.7 

781.8 

6,735.9 

1.2 

2,615.3 

21,534.4 

395.0 

493.8 

5.3 

30.4 

5.4 

23.6 

29.7 

10.2 

20.1 

52.5 

2.0 

LO 

.1 

7,1 
7.3 
1.0 
3.9 


.3 
.1 
.5 

.2 

549.0 

40.1 

147.7 

82.2 

152.9 

.3 

.7 

4.0 

84.4 

5.7 


130.1 

.2 

42.3 

3.8 

G8.3 

48.9 

13.1 

1.3 


W.  o 

19.0 

.9 

18.2 

4.7 
11.0 

1.1 


24.8 
.3 


Vahie. 


1129,084 

186 

1,555 

13,494 

1,114 

6,104 

1,845 

10,306 

15,260 

131,553 

24 

51,077 

420,567 

7,714 

57,718 

626 

8,564 

588 

2,803 

3,474 

1,200 

2,356 

6,148 

245 

119 

14 

943 
h37 
137 
618 


52 

26 

103 

35 

78,963 

6,964 

27,9n 

14,971 

22.430 

66 

96 

1,007 

11,191 

1,194 


33,312 

69 

10,836 

980 

17,426 

12,534 

5,406 

351 


17,523 
3.346 
169 
3,199 
.  836 
1,834 
206 


19,399 
239 


Articles  and  ooontries. 


Ruled  papers,  etc.— Contd. 

Belgium. 

United  States 

France 

United  Kingdom 

Italy 

Si%ltaerland 

British  possessions  in  Asia 
Waterproof  paper,  reinforced 
with  fiber  strands: 

Germany 

Belgium. 

France 

United  Kingdom 

Cloth-lined  papers: 

Qermany 

Belgium 

Unfted  States 

France 

United  Kingdom 

Neth^lands 

C^dboard  and  Bristol,  200  to 
500  grams  per  square  meter 
(0.44  to  1.1  pounds  per  10.76 
square  feet): 

(Germany 

Argentina 

Belgium. 

France 

United  Kingdom 

Ne  therlands 

Italy 

Cardboard  and  Bristol,  above 
500  grams  per  sauare  meter 
(1.1  pounds  per  10.76  square 
net): 


Germauj 
Austria-Hungary . 


-Hi 


Quantity. 


Belgium. 

United  States 

France 

United  Kingdom 

Netherlands 

Italv 

Switserland 

Papier-mAch6,  plates,  trays, 
eltc.' 

Germany 

Argentina 

Austria-Hungary 

France 

United  Kingdom 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Pasteboard  boxes  and  folding 
boxes  of  common  stock: 

Germany 

Belgium 

United  States 

France 

United  Kingdom 

Switzerland , 

Fancy  paper-lined  pasteboard 
boxes: 


German] 
Austria-Hungary . 


-Hi 


Belgium 

United  States 

France..- , 

United  Kingdom , 

lUly 

Switzerland 

Paper  bags,  printed  and  im- 
printed: 

Germany , 

France 


Tons. 

3.0 

.6 

37.2 

8.3 

2.1 

.8 

.6 


.5 
.2 

2.6 

1.4 

3.9 
.5 
.01 
.3 
.4 
.8 


130.5 

1.1 

3.1 

13.1 

10.1 

29.9 

.3 


229.4 

20.8 

19.1 

.1 

73.3 

39.0 

18.9 

5.8 

.1 


38.1 

6.0 

.2 

13.8 

6.1 

8.1 

.2 


9.6 
.1 
.1 
2 
2 
2 


Vahie. 


16 
4 
2 


28.5 

.6 

1.4 

.03 

16.7 

3.9 

1.6 

1.5 


3.2 
2.7 


12,841 

473 

29,081 

5,408 

1,688 

682 

390 


82 

1.011 

406 

2,313 
350 
6 
220 
244 
200 


19.882 

165 

472 

1.995 

1,498 

4,413 

54 


31.306 

2,842 

2,610 

12 

10.000 

5.325 

2.591 

801 

13 


11,899 
1,872 
66 
4,317 
1.818 
2,544 
72 


1,877 

64 

20 

3,162 

820 

437 


16,646 

381 

858 

15 

9,792 

2,284 

979 

874 


1,247 
1,072 
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Articles  and  ooontries. 


Envelopes  and  note  paper 
and  envelopes  in  papeterie 
form: 

Germany^ 

Aostria-Hungary 

Belgium 

United  States 

Franoe 

United  Kingdom 

Netberlands 

Ti^Nm 

Bwltserland 

Perforated  piqpers,  with  de- 
signs: 

Oermany 

Aastria-Hongary 

Franoe 

United  Kingdom 

Japan 

Pi4>er  in  narrow  strips  (ser- 
pentine and  telegraph  rolls) : 

Oermany 

France 

United  Kingdom 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Totu, 

28.7 

114,007 

.7 

345 

.9 

463 

1.1 

518 

30.6 

14,933 

12.2 

5,960 

1.6 

113 

.3 

180 

.6 

311 

20.0 

7,769 

.2 

100 

18.2 

5,105 

5.1 

1,170 

2.8 

1,087 

3.8 

558 

3.3 

448 

3.6 

528 

Artides  and  ooontries. 


Cigarette 

Oermany. 

Anstria-Hnngary 

Franoe 

Netherlands 

Pbotographio  paper: 

Germany. 

Austria-Hongary 

Belgium 

France 

United  Kingdom 

Switierland 

Wall  paper: 

Oermany 

Belgium 

United  States... 

Franoe 

United  Kingdom 

Netherlands 

Swltserland 


Value. 


16,096 

3,494 

37,117 

733 

6,503 
166 

1,130 
13,583 

1,180 
344 

7,577 

15,718 

85 

29,990 

16,963 

1,137 


The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  value  of  Spanish 
imports  of  paper  for  the  first  10  months  of  1912  and  1913: 


Articles. 


Paper  palp 

Roilpap^ 

Wrappmg  paper 

White  and  cobred  printing 

and  handmade 

Coated  and  lithographic 

Parchment  and  wa^rod  paper. 

Photographic,  sensitized 

Perforated  paper 

Paper  in  narrow  rolls 


1912 

1913 

8679,064 

1987,304 

138,427 

156,810 

88,798 

44,819 

32,705 

28,040 

23,214 

54,172 

22,775 

23,771 

30,250 

47,760 

12,878 

14,412 

1,668 

4;  287 

Articles. 


Cigarette  paper 

Paper  bags 

Manufetctured  en  vetopes 

Wall  paper 

Ruled  paper 

Tarred  paper 

Cloth'lined  pape  A 

Cardboard .  pasteboard ,  etc. . . 

Plain  card  and   pasteboard 

boxes 


$16,578 

1.588 

30,007 

82,687 

36,573 

1,288 

2,776 

73,957 

4,706 


1913 


$44,761 

3,446 

32,094 

81,273 

41,290 

1,376 

7.823 

72,673 

6,061 


Imports  from  the  United  States,  as  shown  by  the  above  table, 
rive  the  paper  stock,  pulp,  cuttings,  rags,  etc.,  as  $5,104  only  for 
wie  year,  while  the  manufactured  paper  amounts  to  but  $4,059  for 
the  same  period.     These  figures  are  those  of  the  Spanish  customs. 


HOME   PRODUCTION   OP   RAW   MATERIALS. 

Clean  cotton  and  Unen  cuttings  from  more  than  200  textile  estab- 
lishments of  Catalonia  furnish  a  large  part  of  the  better  ^ade  of  raw 
material  for  paper  making  in  the  Barcelona  district  in  the  finer 
handmade,  watermarked,  and  cigarette  papers.  Some  admixture 
of  old  rags,  discarded  hemp-soled  shoes,  and  rope  and  paper  waste  is 
also  useo! 

The  ordinary  book  and  news  print  is  made  from  the  extensive 
importations  of  wood  pulp  and  the  somewhat  smaller  suppUes  of 
same  which  are  drawn  from  the  forests  of  the  Pyrenees,  while  the 
ordmary  and  better  grades  of  wrapping  papers  are  made  from  straw 
and  the  usual  fiber  ingredients  oi  low-grade  wood  pulp,  and  from 
the  poorest  qualities  or  colored  rags. 

Vegetable  fibers  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  in  Spain  are 
those  of  wood  pulp;  rye,  oat,  wheat,  and  barley  straw;  and  esparto, 
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the  latter  being  in  use  only  since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. All  contain  interceUular  matter  to  the  equal  of  30  per  cent 
or  more  of  their  bulk.  This  is  destroyed  by  strong  chemical  treat- 
ment under  high  temperatures,  the  value  oi  any  vegetable  product 
for  this  purpose-^f  which  esparto  ranks  among  theliighest,  and  is, 
furthermore,  a  product  of  Spam  and  near-by  north  Africa— depending 
upon  its  strength  and  elasticity  after  such  treatment.  Rice  straw, 
wnere  availalne — in  the  Tortose,  Tarragona,  and  Valencia  dis- 
tricts— ^is  u^d  there  locally  for  paper  manufacture,  and  in  its  rough, 
uncleaned  state  is  normally  quoted 'at  25  pesetas  ($4.50)  per  ton 
of  2,204.0  pounds. 

ESPABTO  GRASS. 

Esparto,  or  Spanish  grass  {Siipa  tenacissima) ,  is  indigenous  to 
aouthem  Spain  and  north  Africa,  growing  to  a  height  of  3  feet  or 
more  in  sandy  ferruginous  soils.  It  has  been  us^  for  centuries 
for  ropes,  mats,  baskets,  ships'  cables,  etc. 

For  paper  making  the  leaves  are  gathered  in  Spain  before  maturity, 
during  the  summer  months,  at  the  rate  of  200  to  300  pounds  per  day, 
at  an  average  cost  of  30  cents,  for  each  individual  laoorer.  Esparto 
may  be  cultivated  from  seed,  but  does  not  fiunish  a  profitable  crop  for 
a  dozen  years  after  sowing. 

Another  variety,  the  Sygeum  spartunij  is  also  grown,  but  takes 
second  rank.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  much  of  the  exports 
under  the  generic  name  of  esparto  include  a  fair  amount  of  the  latter 
variety. 

Esparto  is  largely  grown  on  the  semisterile  soil  of  the  rugged  hills 
in  the  interior  of  the  Provinces  of  Valencia,  Murcia,  and  Almeria. 
its  manipulation  before  being  baled  and  shipped  being  accomplishea 
by  women  and  girls  to  a  very  large  extent.  The  better  grade  of 
esparto  grass,  oi  the  two  commercially  recognized  varieties,  gives 
a  return  of  nearly  55  per  cent  of  its  gross  weight  in  fiber  suitable  for 
tiie  manufacture  of  paper. 

In  the  seasons  of  1911^  1912,  and  1913  there  was  a  notable  shortage 
of  esparto  in  the  Almena  district,  due  to  an  excessive  drought,  and 
the  total  shipments  from  Spain  fell  from  41,750  long  tons  in  1910 
to  34,969  long  tons  in  1911  and  36,114  long  tons  in  1912. 

The  use  of  esparto  ^rass  for  paper  manufacture  was  conceived  by 
the  French,  ana  has  mcreased  somewhat  in  Spain  in  recent  years, 
but  most  largely  in  Great  Britain,  where  it  was  introduced  in  1857, 
and  to  which  country  the  principal  shipments  of  the  raw  product 
is  made  each  year  from  Spanish  ports. 

Before  being  used  in  Sinclair's  boiler  the  esparto,  as  shipped  from 
Spanish  and  African  ports,  requires  a  thorough  cleaning  of  ite  impuri- 
ties, chiefly  roots  and  alien  weeds,  which  may  have  been  gathered 
with  it. 

In  1911,  the  last  complete  returns  available,  15.076.3  long  tons 
were  exported  from  Almeria,  18,042.2  long  tons  from  Aguflas*  in 
Murcia.  In  all  34,960  long  tons  were  exported  from  Spain  in  that 
year,  valued  at  4,199,191  pesetas  silver  ($755,854). 

Jute,  hemp,  and  manila  papers  have  little  market  in  Spain  in  their 
highest  form,  and  what  are  produced  and  imported  are  generally  of 
the  bogus  variety,  or  of  so  thorough  an  admixture  of  baser  materials 
that  tbey  are  practically  unclassable  as  the  genuine  article. 
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WOOD   PULP. 

Wood  pulp  is  chiefly  imported  from  Norway  and  wiworked  logs 
from  Russia  and  Black  Sea  ports.  The  local  timber  so  used  is  from 
the  forests  of  the  Spanish  slopes  of  the  P^enees  and,  to  a  smaller 
extent,  from  other  forest  regions  of  the  Peninsula.  The  trade  f avora 
importation,  by  reason  of  the  low  duties  on  the  raw  material  and  the 
cheaper  transport  by  sea  than  the  making  use  of  home-grown  sup- 
plies, which  cost  more  to  llind  at  the  mills  on. account  of  costly  rail 
or  land  transport,  unless  by  chance  the  mills  are  located  near  forest 
tracts,  which  thev  seldom  are  here. 

Imported  wood  pulp  reaches  the  Spanish  market  in  sheets,  wired 
^thout  wrapper,  or  sometimes  wrapped  in  burlap  in  bimdles  of  200 
kilos  (440  pounds).  Each  slab  of  between  a  quarter  and  half  an 
inch  in  thickness  has  numerous  perforations  which  supposedly  pre- 
vents its  use  for  other  purposes  than  remaking  into  sheet  and  roll 
paper,  thus  avoiding  the  duty  which  would  be  assessed  upon  it  as 
cardboard.  Prices  iot  the  crude  article  nm  from  200  to  300  pesetas 
($36  to  $54)  per  long  ton. 

EXPORT  STATISTICS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  (in  tons  of  2,204.6  pounds) 
of  paper  and  paper  products  exported  from  Spain  during  1911,  by 
articles  and  countries: 


Articles  and  countries. 


Paper  In  rolls: 

Canary  Islands 

Argentina 

B«lgiam — ., 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

Chile 

Ecuador 

Philippine  Islands 

France 

Gibraltar 

United  Kingdom. 

Netherlands 

Italy 

Morocco 

Mexico... 

Panama 

Peni 

Portugal 

Porto  Rico 

Dominican     Re- 
public  

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Handmade  paper: 

Canary  Islands.... 

Fernando  Po 

Germany 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Colombia 

Cuba 

Chile 

Ecuador 

United  States 

Philippine  Islands 

United  Kingdom. 

Guatemala 

Italy 

Morocco 

Mexico 

Portugal 

Porto  Rico 

Uruguay 

Vtnesuela 


Quantity. 


T&ru. 

31.7 

185.8 

409.3 

3.9 

4.8 

83.7 

.5 

5.9 

19.2 

8.3 

1.6 

3.3 

86.1 

.1 

6.6 

8.8 

2.8 

.2 

.3 

2.1 

6.9 
.7 
.4 

20.9 

2.0 

7.0 

223.3 

1.0 

11.7 

72.3 

.7 

1.1 

.25 

80.5 

.1 

.5 

.2 

2.9 

4.7 

.4 

.4 

31.9 

8.6 


Articles  and  countries. 


Quantity. 


Letter  paper  and  en- 
velopes: 

Canary  Islands.... 

Argentina 

Bolivia 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

Chile 

United  States 

Philippine  Islands 

France 

Morocco 

Mexico 

Panama 

Peru 

Portugal 

Danish  West  In- 
dies  

Cigarette  paper: 

Canary  Islands.... 

Ceuta 

Meima 

Germany 

Algeria 

Argentina 

Bolivia 

BrazU 

Colombia.. 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

ChUe 

Ecuador 

United  States.... 

Philippine  Islands 

France 

United  Kingdom. 

Guatemala 

Netherlands 

Hondoras 

Italy 

Morocco 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Peru 

Portugal 


Tons. 

2.9 

7.3 

.1 

.2 

16.7 

.3 

2.6 

4.5 

.2 

.1 

.2 

.3 

.4 

1.0 

3.4 

53.8 

7.3 

3.2 

23.4 

1.3 

41.9 

1.2 

4.7 

48.4 

21.7 

607.2 

135.6 

35.6 

6.3 

49.98 

3.9 

12.1 

7.6 

1.2 

8.9 

6.5 

14.7 

440.2 

11.5 

20.9 

91.9 

52.2 


Articles  and  countries. 


Quantity. 


Cigarette  paper— Con. 

Porto  Rico..  

Dominican  R4^ 
puUic 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Dutch  East  In- 
dies  

Music  papen     . 

Germany 

Argentina 

Austria-Hungary. 

BratH 

Cuba 

Philippine  Islands 

France 

United  Kingdom 

Italy 

Mexico 

Portuail 

Porto  Rico 

Wrapping  paper 

Canary  Islands 

Ceuta 

Fernando  Po 

Mellila 

Germany 

Argentina 

Bolivia 

Colombia 

Cuba 

Chile 

Philippine  lalmds 

France 

Morocco 

Mexico 

Panama 


Portu0il... 
>rtbRioo. 


Porto 
Veneroela. 
Miscellaneous  (varie- 
ties not  designated): 
Canary  Islands... 

Ceuta 

Mellila ;.. 

Germany 


T(jm». 
2g>l 

6.3 

&2 

153.9 

2.0 

.2 

4.7 

.2 

.S 

2.0 

L8 

.8 

.2 

.3 

LO 

1.4 

.6 

28.7 

2.1 

1.4 

2.1 

.0 

12.0 

.1 

1.8 

261.0 

.2 

90.2 

13.8 

.4 

1.2 

LO 

.8 

74a5 

.0 


2.0 

1.0 

2.8 

.5 
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Artides  and  ooantties. 


td. 


AKmi 
ODba. 


ittu. 


Chile. 
Ftsooo..*.. 

Italy 

Moroooo... 
Mexico. 


Portanl... 
)itoKico. 


R^ 


Porto 

Dominicaii 
pabUo... 
Uingoax.., 
Pasteboard: 

Canary  Islands.... 
Aigentlnft 

Biaiil 

Cuba 


Qnantity. 


20.4 

M.9 

3.5 

&0 

5.4 

3.3 

.8 

4.0 

1S4.4 

1.2 
8.6 

13.5 

04.3 

.5 

5.3 


Articles  and  oountriee. 


Paetaboard— Contd. 
Chtltt 

Bouador 

Unitad  States 

PblUppine  Islands 

Franoe 

Moroooo 

Mexloo 

Panama 

Portogal 

Uruguay 

Pasteboard,  In  abtapw 
and  in  boxes: 
Canary  Islands.... 

Argentina 

Belghim 

Brasa 


Quantity. 


8.8 
.5 

2.6 
.1 

1.4 

2.4 

10.7 

.8 

.0 

4.0 


7.0 

18.0 

.7 

.6 


Articles  and  oonntries. 


PiStaboard,eto.— Con. 

Colombia 

Costs  Rftoa 

Cuba 

Chile 

Ecuador 

Philippine  Islands 

Franoe 

Italy 

Mexico 

Panama.... 
Portugal.... 
PortoRioo.. 
Dominioan 

publlo 

Uruguay.... 
Venesuela.. 


Quaattty. 


4.0 

LS 

87.2 

7.0 

tJ 

.• 

.S 

23.2 

LO 

2.5 

.5 

.• 

L« 
.1 


The  total  value  of  Spanish  paper  exports  for  the  year  1911,  as 
classified  above,  is  6,646,336  pesetas  ($1,196,341).  The  values  of 
paper  exports  for  the  years  1912  and  1913,  by  the  classes  above  shown, 
are  $1,374,926  and  $1,239,084,  respectively. 

The  following  is  a  r^um6  of  Spanish  paper  exports  for  1911  to  the 
United  States,  Philippine  Islands,  and  rorto  Rico,  the  quantity 
being  shown  in  the  metric  ton  of  2,204.6  pounds  and  the  value  in 
United  States  currency: 


Exported  to- 


United  states 

Piiflippfay>  Triandf 
Porto  Bico 


Quantity. 


Ton*. 
11.8 
248.1 
060.0 


Valoa. 


18,822 

48,828 

106»242 


The  statistics  of  Spanish  paper  imports,  by  classes,  show  as  plainly 
as  possible  the  lines  in  which  the  United  States  could  nope  to  compete. 
Low-^ade  printing  papers  and  paper  stock  (raw  materials,  old  ra^, 
cuttings,  fibers,  etc.),  is  either  produced  or  controlled  locally,  or,  in 
tiie  case  of  wood  pulp,  supplied  by  the  northern  European  coimtries 
at  very  favorable  terms  and  also  imder  encouraging  transport  con- 
ditions. 

The  probable  development  of  American  trade  in  paper  with  Spain 
narrows  down  to  such  specialties  and  novelties  as  are  preeminent  in 
quahty  and  price  among  American  manufactures — writing  and  fine 
catalogue  papers,  bond  and  imitation  bond,  carbon  papers,  cover 
papers,  and  the  like.  All  these  specialties,  thoudi  often  quoted  at 
nigh  prices,  can  augment  their  sales,but  it  is  doubuul  if  they  will  ever 
r^ch  very  ^eat  proportions,  in  view  of  the  competition  of  the  usually 
lower-priced  article  of  European  manufacture  and  the  custom  of  the 
European  manufacturer  of  low-priced  goods  to  copy  or  substitute  for 
higher  grades  with  something  manifestly  inferior.  In  addition, 
ttiere  is  the  comparatively  smdl  local  consumption,  Spain  ranking 
well  down  the  list  of  paper  users  among  European  countries. 

The  fact  that  flat  papers  of  larger  dimensions  than  17.75  by  22.4 
inches  pay  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  the  smaller  sizes  works  against 
the  importation  of  flat  papers  of  the  larger  stock  sizes  usually  sold  i|i 
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the  United  States  as  fine  writing  and  print  papers.  This,  of  course, 
works  as  disadvantageously  for  importations  from  other  countries 
and  is  another  powerfm  encouragement  for  the  Spanish  paper  industry. 

PAPER-TRADE   PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Boletin-Ergos,  Madrid,  is  the  most  important  weekly  technical 

fublication  in  Spain,  dealing  largely  with  the  paper-making  industry, 
ts  circulation  approximates  but  1,200  copies  per  issue,  but  most  of 
the  advertising  it  carries  (chiefly  of  German  and  British  manufac- 
turers of  paper-making  machinery  and  supplies)  is  evidently  on  the 
yearly  contract  basis;  rience  the  advertisers  benefit  from  the  cumu- 
lative circulation,  which  probably  reaches  all  the  heads  of  the  paper- 
making  industry  and  paper  trade  in  Spain.  It  claims  also  to  have 
many  readers  throughout  Latin-American  countries,  being  the  only 
journal  in  the  Spanish  language  thus  specializing.  Recently  an  edi- 
tion was  printea  on  esparto  paper,  as  a  means  of  popularizing  its  use 
in  the  Spanish  printmg  trade,  the  stock  being  furnished  by  La 
Papelera  Espafioia. 

El  Boletin  de  la  Industria  y  Comercio  del  Papel,  Madrid,  deals  with 
the  technical,  manufacturing,  and  financial  aspect  of  the  industry  in 
Spain. 

A  publication  dealing  with  paper  in  Spain  and  its  relation  to  the 
customs  tariff  which  is  most  wortny  of  note  is  El  Papel  en  su  Aspecto 
Arancelarib,  by  Nicolas  M.  de  Urgoiti,  Vocal  de  la  tfunta  d'Aranceles 
y  Valoraciones,  Madrid,  marzo,  1911;  Imprenta  Alemana-Feuen- 
carral,  137;  Papel  '* Indian  Oxford"  Fabricado  por  La  Papalera 
E^spafkola.  This  document  is  further  remarkable,  as  is  shown  by  the 
imprint,  from  being  printed  on  '^ndia''  paper. 

A  significant  side  light  thrown  upon  the  story  of  the  development 
of  the  paper-making  mdustry  in  Spain  is  the  successful  operation  of 
the  paper-making  school — Escuela  Torico  Pr6ctica  de  Papel — at 
Tolosa,  m  the  Province  of  Guipuzcoa.  The  director  general  is  Sefior 
Nicolas  M.  de  Urgoiti.  There  were  21  graduates  placed  in  positions 
in  the  paper  mdustry  in  Spain  in  1912. 

PAPER-TRADE   COMBINATION. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1914,  an  accord  was  entered  into  between 
18  paper  mills,  the  property  of  the  Papelera  EspafLola,  and  16  inde- 
pendent miUs,  and  a  trade  association  was  formed  which  was  intended 
to  regulate  seUinff  prices  of  standard  and  competitive  varieties  and 
grades  of  Spanisn-made  papers.  The  association,  known  as  the 
Central  Papelera,  has  its  headquarters  at  Madrid. 

The  companies  and  individuals  to  whom  the  first  steps  in  the 
founding  of  this  organization  were  due  are  as  follows:  Louis  Montiel; 
J.  Sos6y  Cia.'  Portu  Hermanos  y  Cia.;  Manuel  Vancello;  Papelera 
del  Araxes;  Salieto  j  Sala;  L.  Portu;  Frederico  San  y  Hnos.-  S, 
Mendia-  Viuda  Quenco  Casanovas;  Soto,  Tuduria  y  Cia.;  Papelera 
EspafLola. 

The  new  prices  are  to  apply  on  ordinary  and  medium-grade  print- 
ing papers,  satin-finished  papers,  rag  papers,  pseudo-English  papers 
(generally  referring  to  laid  writings),  supercoated  *'art"  papers, 
kraft  papers,  and  wall  papers. 
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Quantity  discounts,  which  may  be  changed  from  time  to  time, 
according  to  varying  market  conditions,  size,  color,  quantity,  and 
weight,  are  to  be  an  additional  1  per  cent  only  up  to  2,000  kilos 
(4,408  pounds);  2  per  cent  from  2,000  to  6.000  kilos  (4,408  to  11,020 
pounds).  Payments  to  be  made  net  90  days  from  date  of  invoice, 
with  li  per  cent  if  within  30  days. 

Prices  and  terms  granted  to  paper  importers  vary  according  to  the 
kind  of  representation  which  the  manufacturer  seeltB.  Stocks  sold 
outright  are  governed  as  to  price,,  and  somewhat  as  to  terms,  by 
(quality  and  quantity.  Since  the  importer  is  almost  without  excep- 
tion a  wholesaler,  the  terms  which  he  demands  are  something  in  excess 
in  point  of  time,  discounts,  and  price  than  he  is  obliged  to  grant  the 
trade  to  which  he  sells. 

The  importing  wholesaler,  on  competing  lines  at  least,  is  obliged 
to  equal  and  better  the  terms  granted  by  the  Spanish  trade  com- 
bination  of  manufacturers,  as  outlined  above,  and  still  have  a  margin 
of  time  and  discount  to  his  credit,  to  say  nothing  of  a  profit  on  uie 
trading  price. 

For  foreign  purchases,  as  from  the  United  States,  where  the  ordi- 
nary time  transit  for  freight  may  be  anywhere  between  three  and 
six  weeks,  all  told,  a  four  months'  credit  would  be  none  too  ample 
unless  the  exporting  manufacturer  would  be  willing  to  equalize  this  oy 
increased  casn  discounts  for  30,  60,  and  90  days. 

It  is  probable  that  certain  German  manufacturers  of  paper 
stationery  novelties  participate  in  concert  with  their  Spanish  repre- 
sentatives, in  which  case  the  issue  becomes  merely  one  of  a  con- 
fflgnment  account,  this  in  turn  cutting  the  profits  of  the  Spanish 
distributor. 

The  procedure  in  either  of  the  above  cases  is  based  entirely  upon 
the  possibility  of  moving  the  stock  within  a  given  time,  and  m  a 
country  like  Spain,  where  the  small  dealer,  who  to  the  wholesaler 
is  the  consumer,  buys  only  for  daily  and  uigent  needs,  the  distributor 
who  gets  his  stock  m  the  first  instance  from  the  manufacturer  must, 
of  necessity,  be  in  a  position  to  finance  the  series  of  transactions  of 
buying,  stocking,  selling,  and  collecting,  or  look  to  the  manufacturer 
to  assist  him  therein. 

The  question  of  handling  the  Spanish  paper  market  is  thus  shown 
to  be  one  of  financing  the  operation  as  well  as  the  actual  selling  of 
the  merchandise;  there  is  apparently  no  other  way  of  reaching  the 
consuming  printer  or  stationer  than  through  the  wholesaler  or  a 
specially  appointed  representative  or  resident  agent. 

The  following  members  of  the  Barcelona  Chamber  of  CJommerce 
and  Navigation  have  ''Paper  and  its  appUcations'*  under  their 
special  charge  in  all  that  relates  to  the  question  of  customs  duties 
and  r^ulations:  D.  Juan  Capdevila  Raunch:  D.  Gustavo  (5ili-  Sra. 
Viuda  de  W.  Guarro;  D.  F.  ruig  y  Alfonso;  D.  Pedro  Alier  y  Amar; 
D.  Ramon  Sopena;  and  Sres.  Sucrs.  de  Torras  Hnos. 

PAPEB  PBICES. 

The  consumption  of  paper  of  all  classes  in  this  consular  district 
can  only  be  surmised  on  broad  lines.  In  area,  covering  perhaps 
one-third  of  the  entire  Spanish  Peninsula,  with  Barcelona  and  its  sat- 
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ellite  suburban  towns  and  cities  forming  together  the  most  populous 
and  progressive  elements  in  Spain,  it  is  safe  to  presume  that  here  lies 
the  greatest  per  capita  consumption.  When  Bilbao,  Zaragoza,  San 
Sebastian,  and  the  other  chief  centers  of  pojmlation  in  north  Spain, 
which  are  also  in  the  Barcelona  consular  district,  and  the  coast  cities 
of  Tarragona,  Valencia,  Malaga,  and  Seville  are  also  included,  and 
these  as  well  as  most  other  cities  and  towns  of  Spain  largely  draw 
their  supplies  from  Barcelona  are  included,  it  may  be  considered 
that  by  far  the  largest  £otal  of  consumption,  as  also  of  production, 
of  paper  is  tributary  to  Barcelona. 

The  following  are  the  average  wholesale  market  prices  of  current 
varieties  of  Spanish-made  papers  at  Barcelona: 

News  print,  in  rolls per  pound. 

Cigarette  papers do. . . 

Orainary  wove  printings do 

Straw  wrapper do — 

Gummed  papers do 

Cut  letter  (quarto  single) per  ream. 

Typewriter do — 

misic  paper  (ruled) do — 

Parchment  papers,  17.3  by  22  inches do — 

Cloth-surfaced  writing,  17.3  by  22  inches do — 

Cigarette  papers,  flat,  17.3  by  27  inches do 

Cigarette  papers,  packages,  cut,  50,  100,  and  300  each. .  .per  gross. 

Large  lots  of  flat  and  roll  printing  papers,  when  taken  at  the  mills 
outside  the  Barcelona  district,  are  taxed  further  with  freight  rates 
by  rail  averaging  from  $3  to  $5  per  ton. 

Wholesale  pnces  of  imports  of  foreign  papers  averaged,  on  the 
basis  of  Spanish  customs  statistics,  for  the  first  10  months  of  1913, 
as  follows: 


$0,065 

$0.15 

-    .18 

.0326-    .0676 

.02126 

.14 

.81 

-  2.07 

.86 

-  2.00 

27.50 

1.15 

-  2.30 

1.62 

-  2.88 

2.20 

.60 

-    .90 

Price  per 

News  print  in  rolls 

Wrapping 

White  and  colored  print 

Coated  and  lithographic 

Parchment  and  waxed  papers 

Photographic,  sensitized 

Perforated 

Narrow  roll,  telegraphic,  etc 

Cigarette 


pound. 

.055 

.055 

.119 

.119 

.082 

.45 

.177 

.091 

.18 


Price  per  pound. 

Manufactured  paper  bags $0. 136 

Manufactured,  envelopes 223 

Wall  papers 146 

Fancy  letter 365 

Tarred  papers 177 

Cloth-lined  papers 26 

Cardboard  and  bristol,  including 

Sasteboard 064 
ded  cardboard  boxes  (cartons).      .086 


The  following  table  shows  the  standard  sizes  and  weights  of  the 
various  classes  of  paper  chiefly  in  demand  in  the  Barcelona  consular 
district: 


Kinds. 


Newspaper  stock  in 

roUs,  width 

Wrepping    in    rolls, 

Wrapping,  straw  and 

o^er,  bundles 

Book  and  news 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Dimensions. 


Inches. 

27.5  to  39.3 

39.3  to  55 

14.5  by  19 
27.5  by  39.3 
27.5  by  39.3 
27.5  by  39.3 
19.7  by  27.5« 
19.7  by  27.56 
19.7  by  27.56 


Weight. 


Pound*. 


132 
44.9 
52.8 
61.6 
66 
74 
48.5 


Kinds. 


Ledger  paper 

Do!!!!*.!!!!""; 

Bond  and  linen  papers 

Do 

Typewriter,  laid  and 

wove 

Oummed  papers 

Blotting  paper 

Cardboard 


Dimensions. 


Indies. 
16.7  by  31.4 
15.7  by  31.4 
18.5  by  25.6 

17.3  to  22 
17.3  by  23.6 

17.3  by  22 
17.3  by  25.8 
19.7  by  25.8 
19.7  by  25.8 


Weight 


Pounds. 

3a8 
35.2 
57.2 
8.8  to  17.6 
13^2 

13.2  to  17.6 

22.04 

41.8  to  88 

88  to  220 


Sizes  of  cut  papers  for  commercial  correspondence,   typewriter 
paperS;  quarto,  and  legal  size  sheets  do  not  vary  greatly  from  Ameri- 
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etn  dimensions,  but  there  is  always  a  percenta^  of  difference  in  the 
flat  sheet  which,  if  it  should  happen  to  be  a  httle  larger  than  that 
which  is  current  here,  would  make  that  trifle  extra  in  price,  which 
would  mitigate  against  the  introduction  of  sizes  which  might  cut  to 
waste.  The  following  are  the  current  dimensions  of  certain  char- 
acteristic specialties  of  Spanish  manufacture:  Handmade  notarial 
and  stamped  papers,  single  and  double  sheets,  9  by  12.75  inches; 
typewriter  ana  conmiercial  letter  papers  in  quarto,  ruled  or  plain, 
single  or  double,  8.25  by  11  inches*  ruled  music  paper.  8.25  by  12.25 
inches;  Commercial  "note,"  single  or  double,  4.75  oy  6.5  inches; 
society  "note,"  various  sizes,  usually  sold  boxed  in  papeterie  form: 
carbon  papers,  standard  sizes,  but  varying  slightly  irom  8  by  10.5 
to  10.5  Dy  12.5  inches. 

The  demand  for  wall  paper,  as  a  general  rule,  is  for  those  selling 
at  low  prices,  usually  of  uerman,  French,  or  English  origin,  although 
some  costlier  papers  are  found  in  the  wealthier  homes.  It  is  a  fact 
wortjiy  of  mention  that  the  plain  whitewashed  or  painted  walls  so 
commonly  used  operates  to  a  large  extent  against  the  possibility  of 
increasing  wall-paper  sales  in  this  market. 

PRODUCTION   OP  LOCAL  MILLS. 

There  is  a  distinct  specialty  among  the  manufacturers  of  paper 
products  here  which  is  aefined  by  the  mdustry  devoted  to  the  rough 
cardboards  of  straw  or  other  vegetable  products  as  ''cartons,"  as 
well  as  that  of  a  finer  grade  coining  well  within  the  classification  of 
card  stock  but  used  ^r  the  manufacture  of  plaving  cards.  This 
commerce  reaches  large  proportions  locally  and.  throughout  the 
Peninsula,  as  well  as  l^ing  extended  to  Porto  Rico,  the  rhilippine 
Islands,  and  Latin  America. 

Straw  wrapping  papers,  resembling  much  in  size,  color,  and  gual- 
the  straw  "meat  papers  of  the  United  States,  are  made  extensively 
in  the  region  tributary  to  the  Barcelona  district,  and  the  article  is 
even  exported  to  the  rhilippine  Islands,  the  West  Indies,  and  Cen- 
tral and  South  America. 

Cork  paper  for  cigarette  ends  is  largely  exported  by  manufac- 
turers near  Barcelona.  The  sheets  are  4.25  by  6  inches,  with  250 
sheets  to  the  inch.  Four  qualities  are  commonly  marketed,  selling  as 
follows  per  1,000  sheets  f.  o.  b.:  Gold  band,  $4.82;  blue,  $3.67;  red, 
$2.07;  white,  $1.25.  Large  orders  carry  a  discount  of  10  per  cent, 
and  strips  for  cigarette  tips  only  are  sold  in  three  qualities,  running 
in  price  from  $5.79  to  $10.62  per  100,000  tips. 

Of  the  200  (approximately)  paper  miUs  in  Spain  by  far  the  largest 

(proportion  is  in  Catalonia  and  Vizcaya,  the  bulk  of  the  industry  being 
urtner  centered  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tolosa,  Madrid,  Zaragoza, 
Seville,  Valencia,  Segovia,  uerona,  Tarragona,  and  Barcelona.  The 
largest  total  output  is  from  the  region  immediately  around  Barcelona, 
with  Tolosa  in  tne  second  rank,  from  12,000  to  15,000  long  tons  being 
considered  as  the  normal  annual  output  of  the  best  equipped  mills. 
Silk  tissues  for  orange  wrappers  are  produced  to  the  extent  of 
2,500  long  tons  or  more  for  use  m  the  Valencia  district,  Mallorca,  and 
other  fnut-producing  centers,  and  small  quantities  are  exported. 
The  best  varieties,  wnen  used  as  orange  wrappers,  practically  seal  up 
the  fruit  from  the  outside  air  and  are  conunonly  considered  as  being 
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nonporons.  For  this  reason  these  papers  have  practically  kept  out 
foreign-made  competing  lines  which  do  not  possess  that  quality. 
These  papers  from  abroad  are  further  handicapped  with  customs  dues 
approximating  1^  cents  per  pound. 

The  size  of  silk  tissue  for  fruit  wrappers  is  52  by  76  centimeters 
(20.5  by  29  inches),  and  is  sold  in  30-ream  parcels  of  500  sheets  to 
the  ream,  which  weigh  approximately  155  pounds  to  the  parcel. 
There  are  various  grades  and  colors,  and  the  orange. crop  of  the 
Valencia  district  alone  requires  practically  the  entire  supply. 

The  annual  paper  production  ot  the  Barcelona  district  is  from  40,000 
to  50,000  tons,  and  it  is  estimated  that  40  per  cent  is  fine  printing 
paper,  40  per  cent  wrapping,  and  20  per  cent  writing.  In  addition, 
above  30,000  tons  of  wood-pulp  paper  are  manufactured,  one-half  of 
this  pulp  being  localljr  produced  trom  wood  of  the  forests  of  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  remainder  imported. 

SCALE   OF  WAGES. 

There  are  approximately  4,000  hands  employed  off  and  on  in  the 
paper  mills  oi  the  Barcelona  district.  According  to  the  low-water 
mark  figures  of  1911  these  employees  were  divided  thus:  Males,  1,949; 
females,  1,413;  total,  3,362.  Of  this  number  173  males  and  900 
females  were  under  16  years  of  age. 

Night  work  is  comparatively  unknown,  but  197  males  and  8  females 
are  thus  permanently  employed,  chiefly  as  caretakers,  watchmen,  fire- 
men, cleaners,  etc. 

The  working  day  normally  averages  10  hours  and  40  minutes, 
with  hours  slightly  longer  in  summer  and  correspondingly  shorter 
in  winter. 

Wages  nm  from  an  average  figure  of  4  pesetas  74  centimes  for  men 
to  2  pesetas  43  centimes  for  boys  ($0.85  to  $0.44) ;  for  women  and 
girls,  2  pesetas  43  centimes  to  1  peseta  47  centimes  ($0.44  to  $0.26). 

Paper  of  all  kinds  imported  at  Barcelona  has  been  small  and  since 
this  IS  the  chief  gateway  for  imports  of  all  kinds,  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  progressive  cities  of  Spain,  as  well  as  the  largest,  no  possible 
explanation  can  be  given  except  that  the  trade  has  not  Deenpusnedand 
the  cheaper  article  of  European  manufacture,  which  might  in  many 
cases  be  supplanted,  has  been  allowed  to  rule  the  market.  France, 
Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom  share  in  the  trade  in  the  order 
named,  and  even  the  Netherlands  are  represented  by  imports  of  most 
of  the  classes  of  paper  listed  in  the  customs  statistics.  The  struggle 
in  this  market  is  most  keen,  and  foreign  trade  here  is  forcibly  com- 
bated by  the  powerful  local  paper  interests. 

IMPORT   CONDrriONS. 

If  there  has  been  any  notable  change  in  the  import  trade  in  paper 
in  recent  years,  it  is  that  it  has  fallen  off  in  certain  lines  because  the 
Spanish  paper  industry  has  made  importation  more  difficult,  as  well 
as  by  the  expenses  of  transportation,  sea  freights,  port  charges,  and 
customs  duties.  In  spite  oi  this  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  Spanish 
makers  will  attempt  to  produce  the  high-class  Unes  of  novdties  and 
specialties  so  largely  known  in  America,  and  in  this  respect  there  seems 
to  be  an  increasing  demand  for  just  that  sort  of  thing  which  perforce 
will  be  catered  to  oy  outsiders. 
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The  changes  m  unport  trade  indicate  that  Oermany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  the  Netherlands  are  now  factors  in  high-grade  competi- 
tive lines,  whereas  the  trade  in  similar  lines  was  formerly  exdu- 
sively  British  and  French. 

Shipping  and  dock-handling  facilities  in  the  port  of  Barcelona  for 
all  dasses  of  imports  nre  modem  and  adequate,  and  most  heavy 
freijght,  which  includes  paper  stock  and  most  kinds  of  printing  papers, 
arrives  by  sea.  Cargoes  of  European  origin,  however,  pay  in  the  port 
of  Barcelona  port  and  dock  dues  of  a  lower  rate  than  those  from  across 
the  Atlantic.  This  is  hardly  a  factor  except  in  large  bulk  goods, 
but  is  another  of  those  little  cnarges  which  in  the  aggregate  are  against 
the  importation  of  many  classes  of  merchandise  originating  m  the 
United  States. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  many  German  lines  are  represented  in 
this  market  by  direct  representatives  of  that  nationality,  or  by  the 
parent  house  being  in  direct  association  with  a  Spanish  representa- 
tive. This  is  fJso  true  of  those  of  French  origin,  but  less  so  with 
English  lines.  Particularly  does  this  apply  to  paper-making  ma- 
chinery and  such  raw  product  as  is  imported.  The  only  observation 
which  can  be  made  lurther  with  regard  to  the  representation  of 
American-made  lines  of  paper  is  the  desirability  of  some  such  pro- 
cedure, if  not  by  a  single  manufacture,  at  least  in  association  with 
other  American  finrs  of  noncompeting  lines.  It  would  be  desirable 
in  this  case  that  in  addition  to  tne  American  representatives  on  the 
spot  they  have  a  proper  staflF  of  Spanish  employees,  perhaps  travelers 
also,  who  could  approach  the  trade  on  terms  of  intimacy  that  might 
not  be  possible  for  the  stranger  unaided.  The  fact  is,  however,  for 
a  constant  representation  of  American-made  papers,  the  American 
located  here,  with  his  hand  directly  on  the  pulse  of  the  market,  its 
fluctuations  and  its  needs,  would  in  many  cases  be  able  to  develop  a 
trade  which  might  otherwise  not  be  supposed  to  exist.  At  least  for 
the  beginning  of  such  a  campaign  the  idea  would  seem  to  be  worth 
the  time,  trouble,  and  expense  involved. 

Prices  and  terms  in  the  paper  trade  are  more  or  less  fixed  by  cus- 
tom and  tradition,  and  sucn  changes  as  might  come  up  from  time  to 
time  could  only  be  met  in  a  mann'er  to  ward  off  undue  competition 
by  a  complete  first-hand  knowledge,  which  would  make  itself  Mt  to 
the  man  on  the  spot.  There  is  the  usual  decided  advantage  in  this 
respect  in  deahng  with  German,  French,  and  British  manufacturers 
who  may  have  a  more  or  less  direct  representation  here,  and  the 
European  exporter  of  paper  product  to  Spain  has  ever  been  known 
to  tate  advantage  of  the  wishes  of  his  cUents  by  extending  the  terms 
of  sale  and  time  of  payment  wherever  the  financial  risk  seems  a  good 
one  and  future  possible  business  seems  worth  cultivating. 

Another  feature  of  this  and  other  trades  often  overlooked  is  that 
in  most  of  the  large  cities  of  the  Latin  countries  of  Europe  there  are 
usually  to  be  found  large  British  and  German  colonies  of  business 
men  representing  one  or  another  of  the  products  of  their  own  coun- 
tries and  naturafly  favoring  the  specialties  of  their  own  land,  as  well 
with  reference  to  their  business  as  their  private  interests. 

Sometimes  these  colonies  have  their  own  local  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  business  clubs  and  organizations,  and  thase,  again,  are  fac- 
tors in  promoting  national  trade  in  a  stimulative  maimer,  which  re- 
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suits  in  a  sort  of  automatic  encouragement  to  all  dasses  of  goods 
manufactured  at  home  by  their  own  people.  This  may  be  considered 
a  side  light  of  no  little  importance  in  trade  development. 

While  customs  dues  aflFect  the  prices  of  high-grade  carbon,  blotting, 
printing,  and  writing  papers  more  than  mey  do  a  more  common 
product,  it  is  hardly  to  be  foreseen  that  the  comparatively  small  in- 
crease per  sheet  or  per  envelope,  or  even  per  box  Cpapeterie)  of  novel- 
ties in  social  note  papers,  would  seriously  damage  their  prospect  of 
being  introduced.  Their  sales,  however,  would  be  confined  to  the  few 
firms  of  Madrid  and  Barcelona  who  make  a  specialty  of  high-class 
stationery.  Superior  cloth  and  other  fancy  surfaced  papers  for  pri- 
vate corresponaence  and  tinted  bond  and  other  papers  for  commer- 
cial use,  if  sold  in  bulk  or  quantity,  would  naturally  be  more  seriously 
affected,  but  even  then  the  increased  price  per  unit  would  be  in- 
finitesimal by  reason  of  the  imposition  of  any  reasonably  conceived 
customs  dues. 

For  the  other  classes  of  writing  and  printed  papers,  such  as  are  in 
common  use  among  those  to  whom  pnce  is  the  prime  factor,  there 
would  be  a  decided  disadvantage  in  attempting  to  compete  with  the 
Spanish-made  product. 

TARIFF   EXEMPTIONS. 

In  this  connection,  apart  from  customs  duties,  vegetable  fibers, 
such  as  are  made  use  of  in  paper  manufacture,  benefit  from  exemp- 
tion of  the  tonnage  or  transportation  tax  which  is  imposed  on  other 
heavy  goods,  either  raw  or  manufactured,  in  the  port  of  Barcelona. 
This  favors  the  home  manufacture  of  paper  in  the  commoner  ^ades. 
If  such  fiber  is  brought  to  Spain,  in  snips  of  any  nationality,  naving 
loaded  a  full  cargo  m  Spain  on  the  outward  voyage,  or  discharging 
a  full  cargo  in  Spain  on  the  return  voyage,  it  benefits  from  this  ex- 
emption. This  Has  a  bearing  upon  the  import  of  certain  classes  of 
paper  in  that  the  raw  material  tnus  benefits  from  what  is  practically 
a  reduced  rate  of  entry  as  compared  with  that  which  is  paid  by  man- 
ufactured paper. 

Communication  and  shipping  facilities  by  sea  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain,  so  far  as  port  accommodations  are  concerned,  are 
excellent.  From  Barcelona,  Valencia^  Malaga,  and  Cadiz  there  are 
two  regular  lines  of  Spanish  steamships  to  New  York  and  to  New 
Orleans  and  vice  versa. 

There  is  frequent  cargo  boat  commimication  as  well  between 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports,  the  latter  largely  used  for  the  transfK)rt  of 
raw  cotton  from  tne  Southern  States — Barcelona  being  the  fourth 
cotton  port  of  Europe — and  would  thus  be  available  for  package 
freight  if  shipped  from  western  paper  mills  by  the  Mississippi  or  by 
rail. 

By  transshipment  there  are  direct  and  regular  communications 
by  sea  from  the  chief  ports  of  northern  Europe,  both  from  the  Conti- 
nent and  from  the  United  Kingdom,  there  being  direct  services 
from  Liverpool  and  London  to  Barcelona,  from  Hamburg,  Antwerp, 
and  Rotterdam,  while  a  considerably  smaller  volume  of  transship- 
ments reach  Barcelona  through  Genoa  and  Marseille. 
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The  exports  of  paper  and  paper-making  materials  from  the  Barce- 
lona consular  district'  to  continental  Umted  States  and  its  noncon- 
tiguous territories  for  1912  and  1913  are  as  follows: 


Artides. 


oomuhxhtal  unitkd  states. 


Cigareite  paper 

Corkp^>er 

Paper  stock: 

Cotton  cutting). 

Ounny  scrap... 

Phormiom 

Old  rags 

Oklrope 


1912 


$1,602 
39,157 

7,631 
31,399 


2,997 


1913 


Sl,235 
75,904 

14,005 

26,060 

2S4 

11,806 

7,678 


ArtkOes. 


PBUjpranE  imjun>s. 

Cigarette  paper 

Wrapping  paper 

Stationery 

P0S10  uoo. 

Ckarette  paper 

Wrapping  pap«r 


1912 


$6,172 
21,135 

8,449 


16,003 
40,817 


1913 


$11,242 
15,961 
12,777 


13,722 
50,196 


GIBRAIjTAR. 

From  Consul  R.  L.  Spragua. 

AH  the  paper  consumed  in  Gibraltar  is  imported,  as  there  are  no 

{^aper  factories  in  this  town.     The  paper  imported  is  employed  solely 
or  printing,  writing,  and  wrapping,  75  per  cent  of  which  represents 
the  cheapest  and  25  per  cent  tnat  of  the  medium  quality. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  countries  from  which  paper  is  im- 
ported: 50  per  cent  from  the  United  Kingdom,  20  per  cent  from  the 
If  etherlands,  15  j^er  cent  from  Germany,  6  per  cent  from  Spain,  5  per 
cent  from  Austna-Hunjgary,  and  4  per  cent  from  France. 

Because  of  its  superior  quality  American  paper  ranks  first  in  the 
estimation  of  all  dealers  here.  Its  importation,  however,  is  CTeatly 
restricted  owing  to  its  high  cost,  compared  with  the  cost  oi  paper 
from  foreign  markets,  .finerican  paper  is  obtainable  in  Gibraltar 
through  branches  of  American  firms  established  in  Liverpool  and 
London. 

No  official  statistics  are  kept  of  the  amount  of  paper  imported,  but 
the  following  are  the  approximate  quantities  consumed  yearly: 

News  paper  (unglazea),  12  tons;  news  paper  (glazed),  3  tons; 
printing,  for  general  purposes,  4  tons;  parchment,  white  and  colored, 
principally  used  for  wrapping  chopped  tobacco  and  cigarettes,  20 
tons;  wrapping  paper  for  grocers  and  milliners,  30  tons. 

The  sizes  in  demand  are  75  per  cent  of  the  English  standard  size. 
double  foolscap,  20  by  30,  and  25  per  cent  of  special  sizes,  demandea 
by  local  consuimers.  As  to  quahty  and  weight,  bulky  and  heavy 
paper  is  preferred.  With  the  exception  of  printing  and  wrapping 
paper,  the  demand  for  all  other  is  very  small.  Owing  to  the  cU- 
matic  conditions  of  this  town,  wall  paper  is  used  to  verv  little  extent. 

The  leading  English  and  local  stores  and  most  of  the  commercial 
firms  obtain  all  tneir  supplies  of  books,  wrapping  paper,  and  sta- 
tionery direct  from  England. 

There  is  no  duty  of  any  description  imposed  on  paper.  The  terms 
usually  granted  to  importers  are  as  follows:  50  per  cent  cash  on  arrival 
of  goods,  50  per  cent  at  3  months,  2  per  cent  being  allowed  on  latter 
if  payment  is  made  within  30  days. 

Commercial  travelers  representing  Spanish  firms  regularly  visit 
this  market.  They  receive  small  orders  from  grocers,  confectioners, 
milliners,  and  also  from  establishments  who  advertise  on  their  wrap- 
ping paper  (printing  in  Spain  being  cheaper  than  here). 
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JSRBZ  DE  laA  FBONTERA. 

From  Consul  Paul  H.  Foster. 


There  is  quite  a  large  consumption  of  paper  here  of  the  sorts  used 
in  printing  offices  for  circulars,  stationery,  books,  etc.,  but  the  great- 
est volume,  naturally,  is  for  wrapping  purposes  in  the  stores.  This 
latter  is  usually  of  very  poor  quahty. 

The  paper  sold  in  tnis  market  is  mostly  of  Spanish  manufacture, 
a  few  nigh-grade  papers  for  correspondence,  and  some  parchment 
being  imported  from  England  and  Germany.  This  not  bein^  a  port 
of  entry,  no  figures  as  U>  the  amount  imported  are  obtainaole,  but 
the  volume  directly  imported  is  negligible,  such  imported  paper  as  is 
used  being  bought  from  wholesale  dealers  in  tne  larger  centers. 
There  is  one  concern  here  that  jobs  paper,  and  does  lithographic  and 
printing  work  in  a  small  way,  but  the  larger  retail  stores  and  the 
printing  shops  buy  their  supplies  mostly  m  other  cities  in  Spain. 
This  point  would  hardly  provide  sufficient  local  business  to  justify  a 
branch  or  distributing  depot,  although  it  might  prove  a  good  feeder 
for  one  located  in  southwestern  Spain. 


MADRID. 

From  Consul  F.  T.  F.  Dumont. 


During  the  last  10  years  Germany  has  taken  the  leading  place  in 
sending  paper  to  Spain.  As  stated  in  the  annual  report  for  the  year 
1912  from  this  office,  "Germany  not  only  competes  (in  Spain)  with 
each  countnr  in  articles  which  it  considers  its  specialty,  but  in  spite 
of  the  tariff  she  competes  with  Spanish  manufacturers  in  the  com- 
monest goods  they  make/'  This  statement  apphes  to  the  paper  trade 
as  well  as  to  others.  Small  quantities  of  all  Kinds  of  paper  and  of 
all  qualities  are  imported  from  Germany,  but  her  principal  exports 
to  Spain  are  roll,  packing,  tinseled,  paraffin,  serpentine,  ledger,  wall, 
cardooard,  and  account  paper.  France  is  the  leading  competitor  oi 
Germany,  but  furnishes  a  better  quality  and  demands  higher  prices. 
Her  traae  does  not  aggregate  over  a  quarter  that  of  Germany.  In 
imported  writing  paper  Germany  dominates  the  market.  A  small 
quantity  in  sheets  is  imported  from  England,  but  on  account  of  the 
high  pnce  demanded  little  is  sold.  The  usual  size  of  sheets  imported 
is  46  W  58  centimeters  (18.11  by  22.83  inches),  known  as  "coquille." 
Some  sheets  known  as  '^foUo,"  46  by  65  centimeters  (18.11  by  25.59 
inches),  are  abo  imported.  Unless  the  importer  is  an  old  customer 
English  and  French  houses  sell  him  at  30  aays  net.  German  houses 
usually  ask  net  cash  at  either  60  or  90  days,  although  many  German 
manufacturers  offer  goods  at  from  4  to  6  months'  time,  witn  interest 
at  6  per  cent  from  the  date  of  shipment.  Spanish  manufacturers  sell 
wholesalers  at  90  days  net  cash  from  date  of  bill  or  at  30  days  with 
IJ  per  cent  discount. 

raper  from  the  United  States  is  considered  superior  to  either  for- 
eign or  domestic  paper,  but  the  imports  from  that  country  are  only 
oitypewriting,  manifold,  carbon,  and  letter  paper.  They  are  carriea 
in  small  quantities  b}r  a  few  of  the  best  retailers.  The  demand  is  very 
small  on  account  of  high  prices.  Germany  is  the  only  dangerous  com- 
petitor in  supplying  carbon  paper. 
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Spanish  taste  is  in  a  process  of  evolution  as  to  writing  paper,  and 
a  higher  class  for  personal  and  business  correspondence  is  Deing  used 
than  formerly,  but  the  demand  for  paper  of  aU  kinds  and  quahties  is 
fully  catered  to  by  German  manufacturers.  However,  even  the  best 
paper  in  use  in  correspondence  would  be  considered  of  very  inferior 
quaUty  in  the  United  States.  No  business  can  be  done  even  in 
medium  grades  by  American  manufacturers  unless  from  60  to  90  da3rs' 
credit  from  date  of  shipment  is  allowed.  If  shipments  are  not  made 
by  direct  routes  the  time  allowed  must  be  proportionately  increased. 
By  reason  of  the  tariflF,  the  high  development  of  Spanish  mills,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  German  manufacturer  caters  to  the  small 
demand  for  foreign  papers  the  only  market  in  which  American  manu- 
facturers have  a  chance  is  in  papers  of  special  kinds  and  quahties. 
The  quantity  required  of  these  will  be  extremely  small. 

For  some  years  past,  as  at  present,  there  has  been  and  is  an  over- 

E reduction  of  paper.  At  a  meeting  of  Spanish  paper  manufacturers 
eld  in  Madria  in  January,  1914,  a  combination  was  formed  called 
the  Central  Papelera,  with  the  main  office  at  Calle  Almagro,  2, 
Madrid.  Nearly  all  of  the  great  paper  manufacturers,  includmg  La 
Papelera  E^spafiola  (the  capacity  of  whose  mills  is  estimated  at  36 
per  cent  of  all  Spanish  nulls),  signed  an  agreement.  This  agree- 
ment  requires  that  Sunday  work  be  stopped,  cfoses  certain  mills,  reim- 
bursing the  owners  on  a  fixed  scale,  limits  the  output  of  mills  which 
are  to  continue  in  operation,  and  fixes  the  prices  at  which  goods 
may  be  sold.  A  resolution  was  passed  that  the  Government  be 
petitioned  to  allow  a  drawback  of  the  amount  of  the  duty  paid  on  all 
raw  materia  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  whether  printed  or 
not,  that  is  afterwards  exported  to  foreien  countries. 

The  mills  at  Valladolid  and  Leon,  making  two  of  the  six  mills  in 
this  consular  district,  had  been  closed  for  some  time  when  the  Central 
Papdera  was  formed.  Under  the  trust  agreement  another — that  at 
Ta^ima,  near  Madrid — ^has  been  closed;  25  corporations,  including 
Tajima,  siened  the  agreement.  Of  these  25  corporations,  it  has 
been  aCTeed  that  11  shall  manufacture  certain  kinds  of  paper,  that  6 
mills  shall  manufacture  all  other  kinds  of  paper  required  in  certain 
quantities  and  quahties  by  the  Spanish  trade,  closing  six  mills  and 
leaving  foreign  manufacturers  to  suppljr  certain  kinds  and  grades 
of  which  the  consumption  is  small  and  in  which  the  Spanish  mills 
can  not  or  will  not  compete. 

MALAGA. 

From  Consal  Robert  Frazler. 

As  no  paper  of  any  kind  is  manufactured  within  this  consular  dis- 
trict, comprising  the  four  Provinces  of  Granada,  Jaen,  Almeria,  and 
Malaga,  aU  of  that  used  here  is  either  brought  from  other  parts  of 
Spain  or  imported  from  foreign  coim tries.  Customhouse  statistics  for 
1912  give  a  total  of  55  tons  of  aU  grades  imported  during  that  year, 
but  no  figures  relating  to  the  amount  of  domestic  paper  used  are 
available.  As,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  local  dealers,  the  total 
annual  paper  consumption  in  Malaga  must  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
1 ,000  tons  or  more,  it  is  evident  that  imports  are  relatively  insignifi- 
cant. 
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There  are  no  wholesalers  or  jobbers  in  the  paper  business  here,  so 
that  foreign  importers  are  obliged  to  sell  direct  to  retailers  and  job- 
printing  establishments,  secure  local  agents,  or,  as  they  generally  do, 
send  traveling  salesmen  from  their  home  factories.  The  terms 
usually  conceded  are  2  per  cent  discount  for  cash  within  30  days,  or 
credit  for  60  or  90  days,  and  these  conditions  would  have  to  be  met 
by  American  exporters  unless  their  products  presented  some  marked 
advantage  in  quality  or  price  over  those  of  tne  German,  Belgiaa,  or 
British  goods  now  imported  here. 

From  Consular  Agent  Bartley  F.  Yost,  Almeria. 

This  ofRce  is  reliably  informed  by  local  stationers  that  practically 
the  entire  supply  of  all  kinds  of  paper  used  in  the  business  estali- 
lishments  ana  administrations  of  the  city  and  Province  of  Almeria 
is  furnished  hj  jobbing  houses  of  Madrid  and  Barcelona,  chiefly  the 
latter.  There  is  sold  here  an  insignificant  quantity  of  American-made 
carbon  paper,  blotting  paper,  and  note  paper.  It  is  not  imported 
directly  but  is  furnished  by  the  jobbing  houses  of  Barcelona. 
Dealers  declare  that  it  is  more  advantageous  to  secure  their  stock 
in  this  way  than  to  deal  directly  with  importers.  Samples  of  paper 
have  been  sent  to  local  dealers  by  American  exporters,  with  little 
or  no  success,  except  in  the  case  of  carbon  paper.  Supplies  are 
purchased  here  in  such  small  c]uantities  by  the  printing  houses  and 
stationers  that  direct  importation  has  been  found  inadvisable. 

SEVIIjIjIB. 

From  Consul  Cbas.  W.  Winans. 

There  is  no  importation  of  paper  or  wood  pulp  from  the  United 
States  into  this  consular  district.  American  paper  is  imknown 
here,  partly  owing  to  the  lack  of  facilities  oflfered  by  American 
manufacturers  and  exporters.  The  importation  into  this  region  of 
foreign-made  papers,  small  as  it  is,  has  been  accomplished  only 
through  the  persistent  efforts  of  traveling  salesmen,  who  have 
(quoted  prices  "placed  in  Seville  salesroom.'*  These  exact  quota- 
tions, which  obviate  the  necessity  of  inquiry  and  estimate  on  the  part 
of  the  local  dealer  and  enable  mm  at  once  to  compute  his  profit  on 
sales,  go  far  toward  accounting  for  the  respective  imports  oi  foreign 
papers.  The  improvement  in  qualitv  and  the  increase  in  supply  of 
domestic  paper  make  doubtful  the  Uiture  development  of  the  local 
market  for  products  of  foreign  mills.  The  Spanish  dealer  buys 
from  the  best  available  source,  changing  only  wnen  it  is  essentially 
advantageous  to  do  so.  As  the  Spanish  paper  mills  are  enabled  to 
offer  inevitably  greater  facilities  to  the  dealer,  they  will  doubtless  tend 
gradually  to  displace  foreign  competitors. 

TAIiBNCIA. 

From  Consul  Claude  I.  Dawson. 

The  Valencia  region  is  said  to  be  a  small  consumer  of  all  kinds  of 

Eaper  ordinarily  used  in  official,  commercial,  professional,  or  social 
fe.     In  common  with  all  Spain  as  a  producer  of  paper,  tne  district 
is  a  poor  market  for  foreign  products. 
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Aside  from  paper  pulp,  customhouse  statistics  for  1912  showed  less 
tiian  200  tons  oi  foreignpaper  and  paper  products  imported  during 
ifaat  calendar  period.  Tins  is  about  3  per  cent  of  the  estimated 
production  of  all  classes  of  paper  in  the  entire  district,  but  even  at 
that  the  statistics  indicate  more  active  foreign  business  than  the 
conditions  of  local  trade  and  the  opinions  of  large  users  justify.  In 
substance,  the  opinion  of  manufacturers,  printers,  ancl  stationery 
dealers  is  that  the  only  foreign  papers  used  here  are  limited  quanti- 
ties of  bond,  ledger,  and  linen  stock  of  the  better  grades,  chemically 
prepared  paper,  paraffin ,  news,  photographic,  novelty,  cigarette, 
and  wall  paper. 

Silk  paper  for  wrapping  oranges  is  made  only  in  one  size,  viz, 
52  by  76  centimeters.  Some  factories  make  seven  or  eight  grades, 
only  three  of  which  are  extensively  used,  however,  known  m  the  trade 
as  extra  white,  extra  pink,  and  white  No.  1,  or  cream  colored.  The 
pink  paper  is  mostly  employed  at  the  beginning  of  the  orange  season 
when  it  imparts  the  appearance  of  warmth  of  color  to  oranges  still 
immature  and  pale,  but  a  general  preference  is  latterly  given  to  white 
and  cream  paper  as  it  throws  into  strong  relief  the  fancy  stamping 
in  gold  and  colors  so  much  in  vogue. 

The  United  States  shares  in  the  paper  trade  of  the  district  wilh 
less  than.  5  metric  tons  of  paraffin  paper.  The  only  explanation 
which  seems  reasonable  is  that  our  manufacturers  do  not  solicit 
business  according  to  the  prevailing  custom,  viz,  through  traveling 
salesmen.  Dealers  say  that  orders  are  not  given  in  any  otner  manner, 
and  that  it  is  one  of  tne  best  reasons  why  foreign  paper  continues  to 
be  sold.  It  can  be  purchased  in  Valencia  on  equal  terms  with 
Spanish  paper  made  m  distant  parts  of  the  Peninsula.  There  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  American  manufacturers  could  share  more 
importantly  than  at  present  if  the  same  policy  were  pursued.  But 
they  will  probably  tafee  the  ground  that  the  ag^e^ate  business  to  be 
done  is  not  worth  a  special  propaganda  in  this  aistrict.  If  at  the 
same  time  conditions  m  other  parte  of  the  country  are  more  propi- 
tious, it  is  suggested  that  this  territory  might  yield  some  business 
through  the  efforts  of  a  general  agent  in  Barcelona  or  Madrid. 

Regardless  of  conditions  affecting  the  general  market  for  foreigp 
paper,  American  manufacturers  of  carbon  paper  can  increase  their 
trade  with  this  district  if  they  really  desire  to  do  so.  They  have  only 
to  extend  facilities  to  local  business  houses  for  securing  goods  direct 
instead  of  from  German  distributors.  This  refers  to  the  matter  of 
credit  more  than  anvthing  else.  American  paper  already  has  advan- 
tages of  quality  and  price  over  German  goods.  German  wholesalers 
evidently  realize  this,  because  they  sell  American  paper  here,  ship- 
ment to  be  made  from  New  York. 

CLASSIFICATIONS   OP  PAPER. 

Paper  is  measured  in  terms  of  the  metric  system,  weight  being 
expressed  in  kilos  (2.2  pounds)  per  ream  of  500  sheets,  or  in  grains 
per  square  meter  (10.76  square  teet),  and  dimensions  in  centimeters 
(0.3937  inch).  The  Spanish  trust,  La  Papelera  Espafiola,  issues 
sample  books  of  its  products,  offering  a  wide  choice  of  styles  and 
factory  sizes  in  light,  medium,  and  heavy  weights  and  a  variety  of 
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colors.     A  general  classification  thereof,  showing  sizes  and  weights, 
may  be  stated  as  follows: 

Printing  paper,  in  reams,  44  by  56  to  70  by  100  centimetera  (17.3  by  22  to  27.56  by 
39.3  inches),  8  to  60  kilos  (17.6  to  132  pounds). 

Parchments,  44  by  56  centimeters  (17.3  by  22  inches),  6  to  10  kilos  (13.2  to  22 
pounds^. 

Writing  and  t3rpewriting  paper,  44  by  56  centimeters  (17.3  by  22  inches),  6  to  14 
kik)8  (13.2  to  30.8  pounds). 

Lithograph  paper,  52  by  65  to  58  bv  84  centimeters  (20.5  by  25.8  to  22.8  by  33 
inches),  16  to  35  kilos  (35.2  to  77  pounds). 

Glazed  paper,  50  by  65  centimeters  (19.7  by  25.8  inches),  10  to  12  kilos  (22  to  26.4 
pounds). 

Cover  paper,  50  by  65  and  50  by  70  centimetera  (19.7  by  25.8  and  19.7  by  27.56 
inches),  27)  and  30  kilos  (60.5  and  66  pounds). 

Drawing  and  blotting  paper,  50  by  65  centimeters  (19.7  by  25.8  inches),  26  and  40 
kilos  (57.2  and  88  pounds). 

Bristol  board,  50  by  65  centimeters  (19.7  by  25.8  inches),  40,  50,  60,  70,  and  80 
kilos  (88,  110,  132,  154,  and  176  pounds). 

Kraft  paper,  in  rolls,  55,  90,  100,  105,  110,  120,  and  140  centimeters  (21.6,  35.4,  39.3» 
41.3,  43.2,  47.2,  and  55  inches),  1^  and  150  grams  per  square  meter. 

Wrapping  paper,  in  reams,  29  by  39  to  64  by  58  centimeters  (11.4  by  14.4  to  25.2  by 
34.7  inches),  3  to  42  kilos  (6.6  to  92.4  pounds);  in  rolls,  100,  110,  112,  120,  and  140 
centimeters  (39.3,  43.3,  44.1,  47.2,  and  55  inches),  55  to  120  grams  per  square  meter. 

Paper  for  making  fans,  64  by  88  and  67  by  89  centimeters  (11.4  by  14.4  and  26.4  by 
35'inche8),  9)  and  10  kilos  (20  and  22  pounds). 

Lithograph  paper  made  in  Valencia  is  produced  in  three  classes  and  34  grades  as 
follows:  For  chromos,  13  grades,  52  by  65  centimeters  (20.47  by  25.59  inches),  14  to 
60  kilos  (30.8  to  132  pounds):  4  grades,  52  by  70  centimeters  (20.47  by  27.56  inches),  17 
to  39  kilos  (58.4  to  85.8  pounds).  For  illustrations,  8  grades,  52  bv  65  centimeters  (20.47 
by  27.59  inches),  16  to  35  kilos  (36.2  to  77  pounds) ;  2  grades  56  by  77  centimeters  (22  by 
30.3  inches),  20.41  to  25.5  kilos  (44.9  to  56  pounds);  2  grades,  56  by  88  centimeters  (22 
by 34.6 inches),  23.32 to  29.16  kilos (51.3 to 64.1  pounds);  2grades  66  by  90  centimeters 
(26  by  35.43  inches),  28.11  to  35.15  Jcilos  (61.8  to  77.3  pounds).  Glazed  white  paper, 
3  grades,  52  by  65  centimeters  (20.47  by  27.59  inches),  12,  14,  and  30  kilos  (26.4,  30.8, 
and  44  pounds). 

SWEDEN. 

STOCKHOLM. 

From  Consul  General  Ernest  L.  Harris. 

The  Swedish  paper  industry  during  the  past  10  years  has  gone 
forward  by  leaps.  The  export  of  both  wood  pulp  and  paper  has 
increased  immensely. 

In  1903  Sweden  exported  316,124  tons  of  wood  pulp,  valued  at 
$9,000,000.  In  1912  these  figrres  had  increased,  respectively,  to 
812,125  tons  and  $26,300,000.  Of  these  amounts  323,499  tons  were 
exported  to  Great  Britain,  135,191  tons  to  France,  97,033  tons  to  the 
United  States,  83,479  tons  to  Germany,  19,928  tons  to  Japan,  9,395 
tons  to  Argentina,  and  5,922  tons  to  Mexico. 

The  exportation  of  paper  has  also  increased  considerably.  In  1903 
the  exports  amounted  to  82,300  tons,  valued  at  $4,650,000,  and  in 
1912  to  180,800  tons,  valued  at  $9,605,000.  Paper  to  be  used  as 
news  papei*  is  the  most  important  article  of  exportation.  In  1912  the 
amount  intended  specifically  for  this  purpose  was  65,000  tons,  valued 
at  $2,180,000.  In  that  year  30,400  tons  were  exported  to  Great 
Britain,  6^900  tons  to  Australia,  6,300  tons  to  Germany,  and  the  rest 
to  Argentma,  Brazil,  Chile,  France,  China,  and  other  countries. 
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The  second  great  article  of  export  after  news  paper  is  paper  intended 
for  packing  purposes.  Under  this  heading  may  also  be  mcluded.  paper 
intended  U)r  writing  and  drawing.  The  exportations  amounted  in 
1912  to  78,300  tons,  valued  at  $4,765,000.  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  Germany,  and  Japan  were  the  principal  buyers. 

The  paper  industry  of  Sweden,  at  least  as  far  as  the  production  of 
paper  made  out  of  wood  pulp  is  concerned,  is  in  a  period  of  great 
expansion.  Such  at  least  was  the  outlook  until  very  recently.  It  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  at  the  present  time  whether  the  production  of 
chemical  wood  pulp  in  Sweden  has  been  diminished  by  reason  of  the 
war.  It  is  reasonaole  to  suppose  that  the  difficulty  in  getting  sulphur 
and  coal  will  make  its  influence  felt,  perhaps  to  the  extent  oi  causing 
many  of  the  pulp  mills  to  reduce  their  production  until  the  politicfu 
situation  has  cleared.  With  this  possible  exception,  the  outlook  has 
been  an  expanding  one,  with  promise  of  good  miancial  returns;  The 
old  paper  mills  have  been  rebuilt  and  modernized.  Many  have  been 
enlarged,  and  there  are  even  at  present  two  new  ones,  in  process  of 
construction. 

Through  the  establishment  of  direct  steamship  lines  between 
Sweden,  South  America,  Australia,  and  eastern  Asia  new  markets  for 
Swedish  paper  have  been  opened  up. 

MARKET   REQUIREMENTS. 

The  paper  mills  which  manufacture  the  finer  kinds  of  paper  do  not 
succeea  in  meeting  home  requirements.  Certain  factories  produce 
the  best  qualities  of  fine  and  medium  fine  paper  for  writing,  bonds, 
and  ledgers;  linen  paper;  book,  Bible,  and  India  paper;  also  tissue, 
blotting,  and  carbon  paper.  In  spite  of  this  considerable  Quantities 
of  these  are  imported  annually.  The  demand  for  good  booKbinder's 
board  and  board  for  cards  and  card  systems  is  also  great. 

Tlie  Germans,  who  are  the  principal  exporters  to  Sweden,  allow  their 
clients  six  months'  credit.  American  dealers  demand  cash  on 
delivery.  Payments  in  three  or  six  months  are  so  common  in 
Swedisn  business  life  that  others  wiD  have  to  comply  with  this  rule. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  the  German  metnod  of  doing  busi- 
ness during  the  war:  In  August,  1914,  theSwedish  paper  merchants  and 
mills  increased  their  prices  by  10  per  cent,  and  gave  as  a  reason  for 
this  action  that  the  cost  of  production  had  increased  and  money 
become  dearer.  The  Germans,  however,  kept  their  old  prices,  and  in 
some  cases  even  lowered  them,  allowing,  on  the  whole,  almost  any 
terms  of  payment  the  buyer  wished.  The  natural  consequence  has 
been  that  they  have  had  more  business  transactions  than  ever  before 
in  this  particular  line. 

There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  a  large  and  profitable  trade  in 
the  above-mentioned  kinds  of  paper  may  be  established  if  exporters 
try  to  accommodate  the  buyers  as  regards  qualities,  terms  of  pay- 
ment, packing,  etc.  They  also  require  energetic  agents  to  exploit 
the  market.  Alost  of  the  large  paper  merchants  residing  here  are 
agents  for  German  exporters.    Another  thing  which  ought  to  be 
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mentioned  in  this  connection  is  that  all  measures  and  weights  must 
be  in  the  metric  sy^stem;  also,  a  ream  of  paper  must  contain  600  sheets, 
and  not  the  Engush  480. 

HOMB  PBODUCmON. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  raw  material,  especially  for  the  manu- 
facture of  wood  pap>er.  During  the  great  period  of  development 
and  consolidation  which  commenced  at  the  b^inning  of  the  centuiy 
the  lai^e  wood-pulp  and  paper  factories  bought  immense  tracts  of 
forests  at  very  low  prices.  This  accounts  tor  the  fact  tiiat  the 
raw  material  is  so  cheap.  Raw  material  for  iGiner  paper,  such  as 
rags,  fibers,  etc.,  must,  noweyer,  be  partly  importea,  and  on  this 
account  the  manufacturing  price  of  the  various  lands  of  finer  paper 
is  about  the  same  as  the  quotations  in  foreign  countries. 

Current  prices  per  cubic  foot  for  white-wood  logs  used  for  sulphite 
pulp  are  as  follows:  Top  diameter  of  log,  4  inches,  13  ore  (S0.036); 
4 J  mches,  16  ore  ($0,043);  5  inches,  20  ore  ($0,053);  6 J  inches,  26 
are  ($0,069);  6  inches,  33  ore  ($0,088);  6i  inches,  41  6re  ($0,11); 
7  inches,  51  ore  ($0,136). 

Swedish  wood-pulp  and  paper  factori^  are,  as  a  general  rule, 
fitted  with  modern  machinery,  almost  entirely  of  Swedish  manufac- 
ture. The  Jonkopin^  Mekaniska  Verkstad,  Kristinehamns  Meka- 
niska  Verkstad,  and  Karlstads  Mekaniskna  Verkstad  are  the*  leading 
machinery  firms  in  Sweden.  Most  factories  are  driven  by  power 
from  their  own  waterfalls  and  are  equipped  with  all  the  convemences 
that  electric  power  affords.    The  power  is  therefore  very  cheap. 

The  wages  of  the  workers  average  $1  a  day  for  unslulled  labor 
and  increase  on  a  sUding  scale  for  skilled  labor.  A  working  day  of 
ei^t  hours  is  almost  universal  in  Sweden. 

In  1911  there  were  69  factories  of  paper  and  cardboard  and  176 
other  factories  engaged  in  producing  articles  made  of  paper.  The 
total  number  of  laborers  employed  in  all  these  factories  was  12,482. 

The  paper  industry  of  Sweden,  generally  speaking,  is  an  old  one 
and  goes  oack  to  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  only  during  the  past 
30  years,  however,  that  it  has  become  an  industry  of  the  firet  impor- 
tance in  this  country.  Swedish  paper  and  pulp  now  finds  its  way  to 
the  remotest  markets  of  the  world. 

With  the  development  of  the  industry  there  has  been  a  great 
tendency  to  specialize  along  the  lines  of  producing  news  paper  and 

Eacking  paper.    The  largo  lactones  are  located  at  Holmen,  in  Norr- 
oping,  Lilla  Edot,  Domnarfvet,  Stromsnas,  Frovifors,  and  Orebro. 
The  following  table  will  best  show  the  development  of  this  industry 
since  1866: 


Years. 


1860-1870 
1871-1875 
187fr-1880 
1881-1885 
1886-1890 
1801-1895 


Fac- 

Labor- 

Value of 

tories. 
63 

ers. 

output. 

1,861 

$1,073,340 

53 

2,329 

1,720,292 

50 

2,442 

1,934,156 

41 

2,917 

2,116,932 

37 

3,078 

2,363,492 

54 

4,579 

3,238,512 

Years. 


1896-1900 
1901-1905 
I90&'1910 

1910 

1911 


Fac- 
tories. 


50 
67 
00 
70 
60 


Labor- 


5,aoo 

6,031 
7,820 
8,100 
8,316 


Vahieof 
oatpot. 


8,125,224 
12,506,488 
14,441,448 
15,204,403 
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Exports  of  paper  and  paper  boards  from  Sweden  in  1912  and  the 
principal  countries  of  deBtination  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


OtMT  OHidtiiea 

LMtar  brardi  (vhH*  or  calUTBd  li 


KttBd    Ktnedom. . . . 
Brittah  Booth  A&m... 


BoliUni  bgvdE 
o£?c(WPtriw 


ggj^- 

BifcWiflwyAirint.'.". 
BrltUi  nlmlndk'.V.'.I 


Other 

"  tavuli  (&Da): 

DSS3f5inKdo_ 

IJaltadBlktm 

Ottwr  oountrtM 

BlotUiig    mnd    Oltn     paper:  Vtrloiu 


Imports  of  paper  and  paper  boards  into  Sweden  in  1912  and  the  prin- 
cipal countries  of  origin  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


Arttdstndeoaiilrla. 

Poowto. 

ArtleJatndcoaDMM. 

Pound.. 

akndboKb: 

is 

••■ais 

^'JSSJ.SSli.i''*  •'''"™*'' 

WhlU  writing  um  book  paper; 

BM^tfav  p.p<r  {-Itboat  w.l«. 

SnulllunibrooarMjrVarioaioaiuitrlM. 

"-gsS^ 

^ssH^^=^> 

"'"^^i^SS^r'^ 

siiTO"— la — 11 
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SWEDISH   PAPER  MANUFACTUBBES'   AGREEMENT  OR  TRUST. 

At  the  final  settlement  for  the  year  the  buyer  is  allowed  a  bonus 
on  all  the  '* convention"  paper  invoiced  at  all  the  factories  during  the 
calendar  year  according  to  prices  then  in  force.  The  amount  oi  the 
bonus  win  be  seen  from  the  following: 

By  a  purchase  of  writing,  post,  and  book  paper,  aU  kinds,  also  not  only  "convention  " 
paper,  of  not  less  than  10,000  crowns  ($2,680)  worth,  2  per  cent;  17,500  crowns 
($4,690)  worth,  3.5  per  cent;  25,000  crowns  ($6,700)  worth,  5  per  cent;  50,000  crowns 
($13,400)  worth,  6  per  cent. 

By  a  purchase  of  different  kinds  of  paper  (in  this,  however,  must  not  be  counted 
common  news  paper,  cartridge,  and  wrapping  paper  paper  for  the  manufacture  of 
matches,  so-called  board  paper,  and  wall  paper)  of  not  less  than  15,000  crowns  ($4,020) 
worth,  2  per  cent;  25,000  crowns  ($6,700)  worth,  3iper  cent;  50,000  crowns  ($13,400) 
worth,  5  per  cent;  100,000  crowns  ($26,800)  worth,  6  per  cent. 

As  "convention"  paper  the  following  will  be  counted: 

Writing  and  post  paper:  Free  from  wood  and  raes,  elazed,  50  5re  ^$0.134^ ;  unglased, 
48  dre  ($0,128);  free  from  wood  and  rags,  striped,  glazed,  52  5re  ($0,139);  unglazed, 
50  are  ($0,134).  With  11  to  40  per  cent  mechanical  wood,  glazed,  44  dre  ($0,118]; 
unglazed,  42  5re  ($0,112);  with  11  to  40  per  cent  mechanical  wood,  striped,  glazed, 
46  6re  ($0,123);  unglazed,  44  6re  ($0,118). 

Manila:  Free  from  wood  and  raes,  glazed,  50  dre  ($0,134). 

Printing  paper:  Free  from  wood  and  rags,  glazed,  42  5re  ($0,112);  unglazed,  40  5re 
($0,107);  glazed,  41  6re  ($0.11).  With  11  to  40  per  cent  mechanical  wood,  unglazed, 
striped,  or  glazed,  39  dre  ($0,105);  unglazed,  37  6re  ($0.10);  with  40  to  60  per  cent  me- 
chanical wood,  unglazed,  stripea,  or  glazed,  35  dre  (^.094);  unglazed,  33  5re  ($0,088); 
all  with  a  weight  of  at  least  60  grams  (2.116  ounces)  per  square  meter  (10.764  square 
feet).  For  weights  less  than  60  grams,  10  per  cent  increase.  For  cutting,  2  5re 
($0.00536)  net  per  kilo  (2.2  pounds)  wiU  be  cMi^ed. 

Oliphant,  35  dre  ($0,094),  w  ith  a  weight  of  at  least  50  grams  (1 .768  ounces)  per  square 
meter.    For  weights  under  50  grams  an  increase  of  2  5re  ($0,005)  per  kilo  will  be  made. 

Ale  etiquette,  at  least  20  per  cent  mechanical  wood,  35  dre  ($0,094). 

Art  printing  paper,  with  mechanical  wood,  coated  only  on  one  side:  Weight  in 
grams  not  less  than  90  (3.174  ounces),  55  dre  ($0,147):  between  75  and  90,  61  dre 
($0,163);  less  than  75  (2.645  ounces),  66  dre  ($0,177).  (joated  on  both  sides:  Weight 
m  grams  not  less  than  100  (3.527  ounces),  60  dre  ($0,161);  between  85  and  100,  66  dre 
($0,177);  less  than  85  (2.998  ounces),  72  dre  ($0,193).  Free  from  wood,  coated  only  on 
one  side:  Weight  in  grams  not  less  than  90  (3.174  ounces),  63  dre  ($0,169);  between 
75  and  90,  69  dre  ($0,185);  less  than  75  (2.645  ounces),  76  dre  ($0,204).  Ck>ated  on 
both  sides:  Weight  in  grams  not  less  than  100  (3.527  ounces),  68  dre  ($0,182);  between 
85  and  lOOj  75  dre  ($0,201);  less  than  85  (2.998  ounces),  82  dre  ($0.22). 

Illustration,  coated  only  on  one  side:  Weight  in  grams  not  less  than  90  (3.174 
ounces!  70  dre  ($0,187);  between  75  and  90,  77  dre  ($0,206);  less  than  75  (2.645 
ounces),  84  dre  ($0,225).  Coated  on  both  sides:  Weight  in  grains  not  less  than  100 
(3.527  ounces),  73  dre  ($0,196);  between  85  and  100,  80  dre  ($0,214);  less  than  85  (2.998 
ounces),  88  dre  ($0,236). 

All  these  prices  are  m  force  by  orders  of  not  less  than  1,000  kilos  (2,204.6  pounds) 
and  in  the  same  size  and  weight. 

In  orders  for  immediate  deflvery  of  not  less  than  5,000  kilos  (11,023  pounds)  writing 
and  post  paper,  free  from  wood,  the  above  prices  will  be  lowered  as  follows:  For 
glazed  paper,  48  dre  ($0,129);  unglazed  paper,  46  dre  ($0,123);  for  striped,  glazed 
paper,  50  dre  ($0,134);  unglazed  paper,  48  dre  ($0,129);  with  the  condition  that  every 
size  and  weight  will  not  weigh  less  than  1,000  kilos  (2,204.6  pounds)  by  a  weight  of 
not  less  than  60  grams  (2.116  ounces)  per  square  meter  (10.764  square  feet). 

Since  the  new  Swedish  customs  tariflF  came  into  force  Swedish 
paper  is  being  used  in  a  much  larger  degree.  The  price  list  referred 
to  above,  and  which  has  been  issued  bj  the  Swedish  paper  trust, 
clearly  shows  to  what  extent  the  market  is  dominated  by  local  manu- 
facturers. The  demand  for  finer  qualities  of  paper  is  greatly  on  the 
increase  in  this  country,  and  the  Swedish  paper  factories  can  not  sup- 
ply this  demand,  at  least  for  the  present. 
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QOnSBORQ. 

Itom  Consul  Emil  Saov. 


Factories  in  this  country  are,  as  a  rule,  averse  to  giving  out  figures 
of  cost  of  labor  and  cost  oi  raw  material,  as  this  in  a  measure  divulges 
trade  secrets,  and  no  such  statistics  are  published  by  the  Government 
in  any  form.  It  may  be  said  in  general,  however,  that  wages  are  high 
in  this  country  as  compared  with  those  in  other  coimtries  of  Europe, 
and  that  because  of  the  high  wages  the  most  modem  machinery 
has  been  introduced  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  largest  factories 
with  the  best  equipment  are  those  more  recently  erected  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  Sweden.  For  example,  in  the  paper  industry  of  this  con- 
sular district,  which  may  be  said  to  include  all  of  the  southern  part  of 
Sweden,  the  average  number  of  employees  per  mill  in  1911  was  113|^, 
whereas  for  the  rest  of  Sweden  it  was  129  employees  per  miU.  The 
output  per  mill  in  this  consular  district  was  $201,142,  whereas  for  the 
rest  of  Sweden  it  was  $260,123  per  mill.  The  output  per  employee 
in  diis  consular  district  was  $1,771,  whereas  for  the  rest  of  Sweden  it 
was  $2,010. 

For  the  pulp  industry  the  comparison  is  even  more  striking.  The 
average  number  of  employees  per  mill  was  57fJ^  for  the  consmar  dis- 
trict and  102  for  the  r^t  of  Sweden;  the  output  per  mill  was  $105,511 
for  the  consular  district  and  $219,995  for  the  rest  of  Sweden;  the 
output  per  employee  was  $1,831  for  the  consular  district  and  $2,158 
for  the  rest  of  Sweden. 

The  statistics  of  average  output  per  emplovee  measure  in  a  way  the 
eflSciency  of  labor;  but  the  analysis  can  not  be  carried  any  further  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  statistics  of  wages.  An  analysis  of  the  statis- 
tics given  to  this  consulate  through  the  courtesy  of  one  of  the  largest 
paper  mills  in  the  southern  part  of  Sweden  shows  that  .the  average 
output  per  employee  was  19,216  kilos  of  paper  valued  at  $1,314. 
This  mill  manufactures  its  own  pulp  for  the  paper  department.  The 
average  amount  paid  in  wages  and  salaries  per  employee  in  both 
brancnes^  including  the  oflElce  force,  was  $368  for  the  year.  Further, 
for  every  dollar  of  value  of  product  there  was  paid  by  this  factory  27 
cents  for  wages  and  salaries  and  24  cents  for  raw  material. 

In  1911,  the  last  year  for  which  complete  statistics  have  been  pub- 
lished, 72  per  cent  of  the  pulp-mill  machinery  was  bought  from  Ger- 
many, 18  per  cent  from  Norway,  6  per  cent  from  Great  Britain,  and 
the  balance  from  France  and  other  countries. 
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The  following  table  shows  tiie  amount  of  different  kinds  of  paper 
imported  into  me  whole  of  Sweden  during  the  years  1907  and  1911, 
in  metric  tons  (2,204.6  pounds): 


ArtidM. 


1907 


PoHwhing  jwpcr, 
glass,  ana  flint  pap«r 

Otftiidge  paper,  parking  paper, 
and  other  eoane  papernot  suit- 
able as  writing  paper,  drawing 


paper,  or  printing  paper. , 

Out,  sihrered.  or  coatea  with  any 


o&ermetaf, 
Paper  colored  otlierwise  than  in 

the  palp 

Glaceapac 


Paper  combined  with  cotton  or 

Imen  tissue 

Sensitised  photographic  paper ... . 

Crtped  paper 

Wrwpfbg  paper: 

Obzed  on  one  side 

Olaxed  on  both  sides 

Pardhmoit  paper 


Tfmt. 
149 

138 

21 

172 
91 

5 

58 
61 

28 

42 

229 


1911 


2VfW. 
178 

130 

17 

221 
96 

18 

80 

106 

19 

37 

515 


Writing  paper  (post  paper).. 

Drawing  paper 

Tissue  paper 

Writing  paper  (large  sheets) . 

Blotting  paper 

Wall  paper  (blank) 

Printing  paper 

Pwer  Ibr  match  boxes 

Otner  kinds  of  paper 

Sheathing  paper 

Pressboara 

Gray  or  raw  rooflng  "flit". . , 
Asphalt  board  and  tar  board 

Asphalt  "flit" 

Leatherboard 

Other  kinds  of  paper  boards. 

Total 


1907 


Tifiu. 

170 

89 

U5 

370 

06 

5 

467 

8 

654 

361 

38 

2,007 

691 

39 

32 

95 


6,201 


1911 


IWs. 

ISO 

G7 

117 

434 


48 


1,041 

877 

M 

2,812 
516 


4 

ei 


7, 


SWITZERLAND. 

BASEL. 

From  Consul  Philip  Holland. 

Swiss  paper  factories  supply  most  of  the  mediiim  and  coarser  grades 
of  paper,  such  as  commercial  writing,  book,  'wrapping,  and  news 
papers.  Germany  chiefly  supplies  the  finer  grades  of  paper.  The 
Dest  qualities  of  typewriter  paper  come  from  England  and  tne  United 
States.  The  fine  grades  of  social  note  paper  come  from  Germany, 
Eneland,  ai\d  Italy. 

Very  little  wooa  is  available  in  Switzerland  for  pulp.  The  white 
pine  and  aspen  in  Germany  are  the  sources  of  supply  for  the  Basel 
paper  mills.  Little  raw  wood  is  brought  into  the  district.  Chiefly 
the  cut  chips  and  fibers  in  the  form  of  cellulose  are  imported  for  manu- 
facturing paper.  The  only  raw  materials  known  to  be  imported  from 
the  United  States  are  the  aspen  and  the  magnolia  cellulose,  which 
sell  in  Basel  at  $3  to  $3.50  per  100  pounds.  Some  paper  is  manu- 
factured from  old  rags,  but  very  little  and  only  for  the  high-class 
papers.  All  the  rags  used  are  supplied  by  Basel  and  the  surrounding 
district. 

There  is  a  Swiss  paper  manufacturers'  organization  which  r^u- 
lates  the  hours  and  wages  of  laborers.  All  paper  factories  within  wie 
Basel  district  are  operated  day  and  night,  except  Sundays,  with 
12-hour  shifts.    The  day.  and  night  crews  alternate  by  weeks. 

Following  are  the  rates  of  wages  for  12  hours:  Engineers.  $1  to 
$1.20;  assistant  engineers,  $0.70  to  $0.80;  firemen,  $1;  macninists, 
$0.80  to  $0.90;  assistant  machinists,  $0.60  to  $0.70;  ordinary  laborers, 
$0.66  to  $0.70  (10  hours);  girls,  $0.50  to  $0.60  (10  hours)  paper  and 
rag  pickers,  usually  older  women,  $0.40  to  $0.60.  The  factories  fur- 
nisn  living  apartments  free  to  their  employees  and  keep  the  employees 
insured  against  sickness  and  accidents. 

It  is  not  practicable  to  give  statistics  of  imports  and  exports,  a^ 
the  Basel  district  is  not  identified  with  any  Swiss  federal  adminis- 
trative division. 

Prices  usually  quoted  are  30  days  2  per  cent^  60  or  90  days  net. 
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POSSIBLE  MARKETS. 

American  manufacturers  wishing  to  enter  the  Swiss  market  must 
study  the  demands  of  the  market,  especially  the  kinds  of  paper 
wanted,  and  suit  their  products  to  the  owiss  market  rather  than  try 
to  induce  the  Swiss  importers  to  suit  their  needs  to  the  American 
products.  The  German  manufacturers  send  their  agents  and  repre- 
sentatives to  Switzerland  to  study  the  needs  and  demands  of  the 
Swiss  and  then  manufacture  the  goods  exactly  as  wanted. 

Up  to  the  present  time  American-made  paper  has  made  but  little 
headway  in  the  Swiss  market.  Of  course  the  proximity  of  Ger- 
many is  greatly  to  that  country's  advantage.  Whether  the  American 
manufacturers  can  pay  freight  to  Basel  and  compete  with  Germany 
in  all  grades  of  paper,  as  well  as  with  Swiss  manufacturers,  is  as  yet 
unsolved.  The  best  opportunity,  however,  for  American  paper  in 
Switzerland,  the  consul  beUeves  after  consulting  the  trade,  is  in  high- 
grade  papers,  such  as  commercial,  typewriter,  letter,  and  social  note 
paper. 


Tram  CodsoI  Franels  B.  K< 

Most  paper  used  in  this  consular  district  is  made  either  in  Switzer- 
land or  m  France,  a  little  being  imported  from  England. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  estimate  as  to  the  quantity  of  paper 
used  in  this  section  of  Switzerland;  the  whole  country  is  too  small  to 
have  statistics  for  each  Canton  as  to  consumption  and  needs  of 
certain  articles.  National  statistics  give  near  enough  useful  indi- 
cation to  our  home  manufacturers  desiring  to  do  business  with 
Switzerland. 

As  a  rule,  paper  of  superior  quality  is  rarelv  used  in  this  region, 
fair  medium  and  cheap  grades  being  generally  resorted  to  by  all 
business  houses  and  individuals.  Paper  made  in  America  is  litUe 
or  not  at  all  used  or  known  here.  A  small  quantity  of  superior 
quality  was  imported  for  typewriting  purposes,  but  its  consumption 
was  very  limited. 

Catalogues  and  price  lists  of  Swiss  manufacturers  quote  paper  as 
follows: 

Centimeters.  Inches. 

Croaae 36  by  45  14. 174  by  17. 716 

Lion 38by  48  14.  960  by  18. 897 

Chaacellcrie 38  by  60  14.  960  by  19.  686 

Petit  median 41  by  53  18.  288  by  20. 866 

Cloche 41by  60  18. 288  by  23.  622 

Giand  median 44  by  58  17. 328  by  22. 834 

Petitroyal 47  by  62  18. 503  by  24. 409 

Giandraiflin ". 50  by  65  19.  685  by  25. 590 

Grandroyal 51  by  68  20. 078  by  26.  771 

JesoB 55by  72  21.  653  by  28. 346 

GrandsoleU 57  by  80  22. 440  by  31. 496 

Impeial 60by  84  23. 622  by  33. 070 

Colombier 62  by  90  24. 409  by  35. 433 

Grand  aigle 72  by  106  28. 346  by  41. 732 

Prices  are  generally  given  for  goods  sent  to  any  Swiss  railroad  sta- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  consignments  of  a  value  less  than  20 
francs  ($3.86),  but  payments  must  be  made  at  the  manufacturer's 

Slace  30  days  after  date  of  invoice,  less  2  per  cent  discount  or  90 
ays  net.    For  all  kinds  of  paper  the  ream  of  500  sheets  is  the  unit. 
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Writing  paper  conforms  to  the  French  and  German  sizes,  the 
French  l^ing  44J  by  56  centimeters  (17.518  by  22.047  inches)  and 
the  German  46  by  59  centimeters  (18.11  by  23.228  inches).  In  this 
part  of  Switzerland,  where  French  is  the  language  of  the  natives, 
the  French  influence  is  very  apparent. 

Commercial  paper  is  almost  always  white — sometimes  ^  lightly 
tinted  with  yellow,  blue,  gray,  green,  brown,  or  pink.  It  is  oft^ 
prepared  ana  ruled  in  *'coquiUe,  27 J  by  42 J  centimeters  (10.825  by 
16.731  inches)  and  "poulet,"  21  by  27  centuneters  (8.267  by  10.629 
inches).  Typewriter  paper  is  described  as  pure  linen,  46  by  59  cen- 
timeters (18.11  by  23.228  inches),  varying  in  weight  from  6  to  8 
kilos  (13.2277  to  17.6370  pounds)  per  ream. 

Blotting  paper  is  44  by  58  centimeters  (17.328  by  22.834  inches), 
12J  kilos  (27.557  pounds)  a  ream,  to  45  by  72  centimeters  (17.716  bv 
28.346  inches),  40  kilos  (88.184  pounds)  per  ream— white,  pink,  yel- 
lowish, blue,  green,  and  brownisn.  The  44  by  58  size  of  cheap  qual- 
ity is  the  most  used. 

White  tissue  paper,  "median,"  46  by  60  centimeters  (18.11  by 
23.622  inches),  weighing  3}  kilos  (7.716  pounds)  per  ream,  and  "ele- 
phant," 70  by  100  centimeters  (27.559  by  39.37  inches),  7J  kilos 
(15.983  pounds)  per  ream,  are  obtainable,  the  cheap,  unglazed, 
being  most  used.  Very  little  tissue  paper  tinted  either  blue  of  pink 
is  sold. 

Wrapping  paper  is  blue,  bank-yellow,  white,  or  brown,  varying  in 
sizes  between  "crosse"  and  "elephant,"  weighing  from  6  to  60  kilos 
(13.227  to  132.276  pounds)  per  ream.  Blue  and  bank-yeUow  of  a 
fair  quaUty  are  preferred. 

Most  of  the  writing  paper  used  here  is  suppUed  by  the  mills  located 
in  the  German-speaKing  part  of  Switzerland:  this  district  possesses 
only  paper  mills  where  wrapping  paper  and  the  Uke  is  made.  "CJo- 
quille,"  27i  bv  42^  centimeters  (10.825  by  16.731  mches),  is  the 
usual  standard  size  for  writing  paper;  "pomet,"  21  by  27  centime- 
ters (8.267  by  10.629  inches),  comes  next. 

There  are  unportant  rag  dealers  in  the  coimtry,  but  they  are  not 
located  in  this  region.  It  is  generally  acknowlecfged  that  raw  mate- 
rial for  paper  manufacture  is  ample  for  the  manmacturing. 

ST.  OAIiI.. 

From  Ccojol  D.  L  Mniphy. 

The  paper  supply  in  the  St.  Gall  consular  district,  comprising  the 
Swiss  tJantons  of  St.  Gall,  Ap{)enzell,  Thurgau,  and  Graubuenden, 
comes  largely  from  domestic  inills.  There  are  two  paper  factories 
within  the  limits  of  the  district — one  at  Landquart,  Canton  of  Grau- 
buenden and  the  other  at  BischofszeU,  Canton  oi  Thurgau — ^wood 
fiber  being  exclusively  used  for  the  manufacture  of  newspaper  in  rolls. 

The  great  demand  appears  to  be  for  white,  rough  paper,  weighing 
from  1.76  to  1.94  pounds  per  square  meter  (10.764  square  feet). 
The  rolls  average  about  330  poimds  in  weight  and  sell  at  wholesale 
for  a  trifle  over  8  cents  per  100  kilos  (220.46  pounds).  The  fiber  is 
from  Swiss  pine,  costing  from  $2.32  to  $3.86  per  220.46  pounds.  At 
tlie  same  factories  celluiose  is  utilized  in  makmg  strong,  durable,  yet 
light-weight  wrapping  paper  of  good  quality,  the  supply  coming 
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from  Switzerland,  Grermaiiy,  and  Austria-Hungary,  costing  from 
$2.30  to  $5.97  per  220.46  pounds.  Waste  paper,  costing  from  $0.50 
to  $1.93  per  220.46  pounos,  enters  largely  into  the  manufacture  of 
cheap  packing  paper,  while  rags,  jute,  ana  waste,  costing  from  $0.58 
to  $3.28  for  every  220.46  pounas,  are  Used  in  the  making  of  a  medium 
quality  of  packing  paper. 

Special  mquiries  instituted  to  ascertain  the  probabiCties  of  a 
mareet  here  for  American  products,  lead  me  to  Delieve  that  there 
is  but  a  limited  field  in  this  district  and  that  only  for  the  finer  quali- 
ties of  writing  paper  and  carbon  paper. 

It  has  been  found  quite  impossible  to  obtain  any  statistics  of 
imports  or  exports  so  far  as  any  particular  Swiss  district  is  concerned. 
The  following  table  shows  Switzerland's  total  value  of  imports  and 
exports  of  paper  and  cardboard^  together  with  the  countries  to  which 
exported: 


Yean. 


IMPORTS. 


1911.. 
1012.. 


12,901,079 
8, 196, 771 


Yean. 

Value. 

1911 

XXPOBT8. 

1678,147 
067,879 

1912 

The  exports  are  divided  into  the  following  groups:  Group  A, 
imprinted  paper  and  cardboard  of  all  kinds*  Group  B,  printed  paper 
and  cardboard  of  all  kinds;  Group  C,  oil,  wax,  parchment,  and 
chemically  prepared  paper. 


Countries. 


0«niian7 

Italy 

ITranoe 

Anstria-Hiiiicary . . 

United  SUtea 

All  other  ooantzte 

Total,  1913.. 
Total,  1911... 


A. 


143,692 
30,357 
20,790 
11,028 
7,361 
26,682 


138,810 
116,118 


B. 


1147,836 
53,571 
80,882 
81,149 
11,145 
115,454 


490,036 
444,120 


C. 


10,462 

13,083 

3,307 

640 


6,561 


29,033 
16,908 


Most  of  the  Swiss  paper  mills  are  corporations,  the  director  (a  tech- 
nical expert)  receiving  a  compensation  varying  from  between  $4,800 
to  $7,  720  per  annum,  and  the  ousiness  manager  from  $3,860  to  $5,790 
per  annum. 

It  costs  from  $193,000  to  $289,000  to  erect  a  paper  plant — ^with  one 
machine — in  this  section  of  Switzerland. 

Terms  in  the  paper  trade  are  uniformly  30  days  with  2  per  cent  dis- 
count, or  3  months  net,  the  manufacturers  having  an  agreement  to 
that  effect. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  paper  import  into  Switzerland  appears 
to  be  on  tne  increase,  the  country  bemg  a  large  consumer.  Swiss 
dealers,  as  a  class,  are  prompt  payers,  the  German,  French,  and  Eng- 
lish manufacturers  quoting  tnem  lower  prices  than  for  their  own  domes- 
tic trade.  The  Swiss  paper  mills,  however,  have  the  very  great 
advantage  of  short  freights  and  no  duty. 
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A  large  percentage  of  the  coarser  and  the  medium  grades  of  the 
paper  of  all  kinds  that  is  consmned  in  Switzerland  is  of  domestic 
ongin,  there  being  some  20  paper  factories  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  which  are  affiliated  m  me  Association  of  Swiss  Paper  Manu- 
facturers (Verband  Schweizerischer  Papier-  und  PapierstoflF-Fabri- 
kanten)  in  Zurich. 

Paper  of  all  grades  and  classes  is  also  imported  in  large  quantities 
from  Germany:  plain  unfinished  cardboaros  and  pastelK>ard  are  im- 
ported principally  from  Austria-Hungary;  some  wrapping  paper  comes 
from  Sweden;  and  certain  finer  varieties  of  note,  correspondence, 
and  typewriter  and  carbon  papers  come  from  Italy,  En^and,  ana 
even  from  the  United  States.  On  the  whole,  however,  more  than 
two- thirds  of  all  the  paper  imported  into  Switzerland  comes  from 
Germany  and  a  large  part  of  the  remainder  comes  from  Austria,  so 
Uiat  the  importation  m>m  the  other  countries  named  is  more  in  the 
nature  of  occasional  or  chance  importation  of  spnecial  lines  that  are 
not  so  extensively  produced  in  Germany  or  Austria. 

Besides  carbon  paper  and  other  papers  of  the  stationery  lines, 
which  have  for  some  time  been  imported  from  the  United  States,  the 
only  varieties  for  which  a  demand  here  has  been  reported  since  the 
outoreak  of  the  war  are  for  certain  papers  for  technical  and  indus- 
trial uses,  such  as  parchment  paper,  which  on  account  of  export 
embai^oes  or  for  other  reasons  can  not  now  be  secured  in  sufficient 
quantities  in  Germany. 

With  the  exception  of  the  number  of  the  Swiss  paper  mills  given 
above,  no  statistics  are  available  of  the  extent  of  this  industry  nor 
the  volume  or  value  of  the  annual  production.  It  is,  however,  con- 
ceded that  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  different  kinds  of  paper 
that  is  consumed  in  Switzerland  is  also  of  domestic  production,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  Swiss  paper  mills  manufacture  practically  only  for 
the  home  market,  and  the  exports  are  therefore  comparatively  smaUL 

The  raw  products  of  the  Swiss  paper  industry  are  also  largdy  of 
domestic  origin,  especiallv  rags,  old  ropes,  and  waste  paper,  a  con- 
siderable surplus  oi  which  is  exported  to  Germany.  In  the  case  of 
mechanical  wood  and  rag  pulps  there  is  also  a  comparatively  much 
greater  surpliis  of  the  exports  over  the  imports,  practically  all  of  the 
exports  in  this  category  going  to  France.  Only  in  chemical  wood 
pulp,  both  unbleached  and  bleached,  is  the  volume  of  the  importation 
greater,  in  fact  more  than  double,  tnat  of  the  exportation,  the  princi- 
pal countries  of  origin  being  Germany,  Austria,  and  Sweden,  lliere 
is  as  yet  no  noticeable  effect  of  the  war  with  reference  to  the  raw 
products  of  the  Swiss  paper  industries,  except  that  certain  chemicals, 
such  as  sulphate  of  alummum,  or  paper  alum,  which  have  heretofore 
been  procured  in  Germany,  are  now  oeing  sought  in  other  countries. 

The  following  tables  give  the  volume,  in  metric  tons  of  2,204.6 

{>oimds  each,  as  well  as  the  value  of  the  Swiss  imports  and  exports 
or  the  year  1913  of  the  raw  products  for  tiie  manufacture  of  paper 
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and   of  the  principal  unprinted  paper  cardboard  and  pasteboard 
varieties  as  published  in  the  official  commercial  statistics: 


Artldts  and  ooantriM. 


Imports. 


Mttric 
tout. 


VakM. 


Ezporti. 


If  •trie 
tout. 


VakM. 


B4W  PKODVCTS. 


Italy 

Onat  Britain.. 
OtlMrcoantxIfls. 


4,7M 
1,444 

1 

71 
403 


Total 

KccbanJcal  wood  and  ng  pulpK 

Franoa.... 

Ocnnany 

Aostria 

OtlMT  oonntries 

Totol 


6,714 


5M 

828 
2U 


1,M0 


Chwnkwl  wood  polp,  unbleadied: 

Ginnany......... 

Sweden 


3,15§ 

1,789 

1» 


Italy 

Fiance, 

Other  ooontries. 

Total 


208 


4,284 


Cbemioal  wood  palp,  bleached: 

Germany 

Anstrla 


4,880 
1,572 


Italy 

Unftad  SUtee. 


Other  countries 

Total , , 

Total  raw  products. , 

TATKtL,  CASDBOABD,  AND  PASTBBOABO. 

PIsIn,  wUkout  btbiff  wbtepienOp  aimneti  in  etmdUUm. 
Gray  cardboard  and  pasteiboard,  of  wood,  straw,  leather. 


101 
139 


6,192 


18»780 


Italy 

Other  countries. 


A20 

1,462 

6 

49 


Total. 


2,037 


Wiapptng  paper,  both  sides  unfinished,  weighing  lOO-'fOO 
gnuns  (3^14  ounces)  per  square  meter  (1. 196^8quare  yards) : 

Germany 

Other  countries 


Total. 


Wr»»ping  paper,  all  other,  also  oOed: 

Germany , 

Sweden 


Ili^ 

Holund. 


Other  countries. 
TotaL.^ 


218 
5 


223 


974 
312 
190 
102 
38 
148 


1,764 


1223,146 

69,678 

48 

4,133 

30,013 


6^666 

3,668 

1,018 

507 

499 


815,997 


10,396 


16,047 

23,823 

6,163 


1,703 
34 


93 


46,088 


1,818 


99,996 

80,537 
5,514 


13,407 


765 

1,944 

1 


198,454 


3,733 


386,684 
84,967 


5,854 
7,501 


335,006 


896,490 


20,060 

62,061 

242 

2,503 


84,886 


10,934 
272 


80 

1 

1,349 

787 

1 


3,096 


16,947 


230 
47 
58 

15 


345 


4 

23 


11,206 


27 


62,010 
24,048 
15,801 
8,408 
3,162 
13,720 


127,239 


22 
42" 


78 
53 


190 


1363,006 

119,301 
43,907 
56,866 
30,946 


513,756 


217,569 
8,704 


9,223 


3S0,57S 


1,094 


86,651 

89,050 

'    873 


127,176 


4,348 

288 

71,799 

44,479 

295 


131,109 


1,011,618 


9,635 

3,030 

8,141 

987 


15,743 


479 
3,400 


2,879 


2,662 
4,676 


7,574 
6,314 


21,126 
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FAPBS,  CABDBOAJID,  AKD  FASnBOABD— Oonttnued. 

Plain,  without  being  tubtepuntlf  advanced 
in  condition.— Continued. 

TissQA  paper,  weighing  26  grams  (0^  ounce)  and  less  per 
square  meter: 

Germany 

Austria 

Sweden 

Other  countries 

Total 

Newspaper  paper,  weighing  46-55  grams  (1.59-1.94  ounces) 
per  square  meter: 

Qannany 

Other  countries 

Total 

Other  one-oolored  printing,  writing,  and  drawing  paper: 

Oermany 

Austria 

England 

France 

Other  countries 

Total 

Cardboards  weighing  aoo-300  grams  (7-10)  ounces^  per 
square  meter: 

Oermany 

Austria 

Other  countries 

Total 

Cardboard  weighing  over  300  grams  (10)  ounces)  per  square 
meter: 

Germany 

Austria 

Other  countries 

Total 

Plain  paper,  tubteqventljf  advanced  in  condition. 

Paper,  cardboard,  and  pasteboard,  ruled: 

Germany 

Austria 

Other  countries 

Total 

Paper  and  carboard,  without  pattern,  painted  on  one  or 
both  sides  or  oovwed  with  painted  pap«r;  also  pleated, 
perforated,  and  gummed  papers,  but  not  including  sensi- 
tized papers; 

German/ 

Englana. 

France 

Other  countries 

Total 

Paper  and  cardboard  with  impressed  or  embossed  designs: 

Germany , 

Other  countries.... 

Total 

Parchment  and  pergamin  paper: 

Germany 

Belgium 

Other  countries 

Total 


Imports. 


Metric 
tons. 


633 
53 

78 
120 


784 


316 
16 


332 


3,428 
430 
236 
199 


4,868 


324 
27 
27 


378 


228 

25 

9 


262 


76 
27 

6 


108 


1,180 
76 
10 
82 


1,296 


151 
25 


176 


956 
72 
96 


1,124 


Value. 


992,651 
10,152 
14,996 
23,326 


141,126 


21,878 
1,074 


22,447 


463,109 

59,823 

88,306 

26,817 

9,977 


597,532 


50,087 
5,750 
2,577 


68.423 


87,338 
4,101 
1,502 


43,031 


14,456 
6,288 
1,245 


20,989 


182,161 

12,730 

1,513 

4,742 


201,146 


Exports. 


Metric 
tons. 


3 


11 


11 


66 

24 

8 

29 

116 


283 


7 
2 

16 


25 


60 

2 

62 


113 


3 

2 

12 


Vahie. 


17 


2 


9 
10 


21 


31,961 
5,445 


87,390 


129,196 

9,673 

13,213 


152,082 


1196 
350 


900 


1,445 


947 


917 


12,880 
7,380 
8,827 
6,407 

26,688 


56,646 


1,7SS 

267 

8,684 


5.630 


16,954 

416 

13,462 


30,888 


1.168 

576 

7,012 


8,749 


1, 


3,; 

5,268 


9,873 


176 
722 


896 


1,GM 


1,624 
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Articles  and  ooantries. 


PAPBB,  CABDBOABD,  AKD  PASTBBOABD— Continiied. 

Flain  paper,  nthnqvenUf  aivaneei  in 
condition— Continned. 

Chemfcally  pngond  and  sensftixed  papers: 

0«raiaay 

Beldam 

OtlMT  ooimtiies 


TMal. 


Fap«n  and  cardboards  cot  in  widths  of  l«s  titan  25  oenti- 
meters  (9.83  tnchcs);  also  in  loUs: 

Qennany 

France 

Endand 

Other  coantries 


Total 

Other  imprinted  papers,  cardboards,  and  pasteboards. 
Grand  total 

8PBGIAL  PBODUCT8  OP  PAPBB. 

Wanpapen 

Cfeiuiany.... 

France. 


England 

Ot&er  coantries. 

Total 


Paekttw  and  falding  boxes,  tabes,  not  covered,  also  printed: 
cut.  uitted,  or  bent  caraboard: 

Germany 

France 

Aostria-Huneary 

Other  ooontzies 


Total. 


Paper  bags,  paper  wratta,  and  containers: 

Germany 

France 

Italy 

Other  coantries 


Total. 


Korekipes,  packed  looeely: 
Germany 


coantries. 


Total. 


Knrdopes  in  boxes,  etc.,  with  or  without  letter  paper: 

Germany. 

Aostria-Hmigary 

France 


England 
Otfierc 


countries. 
Total 


Cards  and  paper  sheets  for  Jaoquard  weaving  machines: 
Germany 


Othv  countries. 
Total 


Bobbins  and  spo(^  of  paper  and  cardboard  for  weaving  and 
spinning  laciories: 

Germany 

Fmoe 

Other  countries 


Total. 


Imports. 


Metric 
tons. 


110 
17 
2D 
18 


174 


87 
M 
86 


479 


800 


14,357 


709 

US 

81 

32 


940 


133 

17 

3 

3 


144 


99 

13 

3 

3 


117 


63 
6 

11 
6 

7 


82 


144 

14 

39 

8 

e 


201 


8 
31 


39 


9 
7 
3 

18 


Vahie. 


888,160 
M,100 
13,140 
18,980 


144,370 


70,133 
6,894 
4,418 
6,664 


88,008 


146,313 


1,876,198 


176,716 

39,645 

7,133 

6,316 


317,808 


31,382 

2,918 

296 

639 


36,134 


30,976 

3,637 

663 

873 


34,936 


Exports. 


Metric 
tons. 


13,391 
1,204 
3,604 
1,460 
1,450 


19,107 


66,816 
6,442 

11,271 
3,204 
1,030 


77,663 


1,312 
3,181 


4,493 


3,131 

1,644 

347 

4,132 


34 


35 


8 
9 


17 


39 


74 


1,126 


3 
1 


3 

8 

3 

10 


17 


1 

36 
1 


87 


13 
3 
3 
4 
3 


33 


3 

"i 


9 
1 
1 


11 


1 
1 
2 


Vahie. 


$1,160 


16,023 


17,173 


796 
3,976 


6,070 


8,850 


387 
613 


676 


1,836 


484 
939 

366 
1,725 


3,604 


273 

8,286 

147 

336 


9,042 


4,786 
600 
703 

1,332 
814 


8,274 


360 


962 
151 
636 


2,008 


4,318 
275 
407 


6,090 


121 

436 
775 

1,332 
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To  supply  the  requirements  of  the  Swiss  exporting  lines  there  hare 
been  developed  very  important  domestic  industries  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  cardboard  and  pasteboard  and  the  manufacture  of  articles  of 
cardboard  and  pasteboard.  The  principal  articles  produced  are  card- 
board boxes,  spools;  bobbins,  boards,  etc.,  required  lor  the  embroidery, 
silk,  silk  ribbon,  knitted  goods,  and  other  textile  industries;  tJao  card- 
board boxes  for  watches  and  docks,  chocolate  and  shoe  industries  * 
cardboard  desims  for  Jacquard  weavinc^achines;  and  oiher  relatea 
articles  of  cardboard  and  pasteboard.  There  are  in  all  some  25  Swiss 
cardboard  and  pasteboard  manufacturers  producing  raw  materials  for 
some  50  manufacturers  of  cardboard  products.  Tub  latter  dso  hare 
a  Swiss  manufacturers'  association,  oeing  the  Verband  Schweizer- 
ischer  Cartonnagen  fabrikanten,  in  Thun  (Canton  Berne),  and  the 
present  situation  in  the  branch  is  understood  to  be  generally  good. 

Cardboard  boxes  and  products  here  are  generally  made  according  to 
specifications  given  often  on  short  notice,  and  American  manufac- 
turers could,  therefore,  hardly  expect  to  compete  in  this  line,  but  thev 
might  well  expect,  especially  unoer  the  present  war  conditions,  to  seU 
cardboard  to  the  Swiss  manufacturers  of  cardboard  products. 

The  secretary  of  the  Swiss  Associated  Dealers  in  Wall  Paper 
(Verein  Schweizerischer  Tapetenh&ndler),  in  Zurich,  reports  that  there 
are  no  Swiss  manufacturers  of  wall  paper  and  that  the  principal  source 
for  the  importation  is  Germany,  the  supply  from  France  ana  England 
having  very  greatly  decreased  m  recent  years.  The  German  standard 
roll  of  0.50  Dy  8  meters  (1.64  by  26§  feet)  generally  obtains,  and 
bright  colors  m  gobelins,  roses,  and  other  flower  patterns  are  pre- 
ferred. Great  stress  is  placed  upon  obtaining  colors  and  patterns 
that  do  not  fade.  The  prices  range  from  1  to  6  francs  ($0,193  to 
$1,158)  per  roll.  The  usual  terms  are  three  months'  credit,  followed 
by  a  three  months'  sight  draft  or  5  per  cent  discount  if  paid  within 
the  month  following  the  date  of  deUvery.  Some  American  wall-paper 
manufacturers  are  represented  among  the  larger  dealers,  but  the  sales 
are  said  to  be  small,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  prices  are  compar- 
atively high,  deliveries  are  very  slow,  and  the  manufacturing  processes 
are  also  technically  imperfect. 

CONFIDENTIAL  SUPPLEMENT. 

On  account  of  export  embargoes  in  the  surrounding  countries  and 
the  resulting  difficulties  in  securing  the  various  raw  products  of  the 
Swiss  paper-manufacturing  industry,  as  well  as  the  present  high 

E rices  tor  the  same^  the  Swiss  Association  of  Paper  ana  Paper  Piup 
[anufacturers  in  Zurich  has  informed  the  Swiss  book  printers  and 
publishers  that  the  present  prices  of  paper  will  be  raised  and  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Swiss  Book  Printers  and  Publishers  Association  has 
therefore  also  given  notice  that  the  prices  for  books,  etc.,  will  be  pro- 
portionately increased.  There  is  even  doubt  expressed  as  to  whether 
the  Swiss  paper  manufacturers  can,  under  the  present  conditions,  con- 
tinue to  manufacture  paper  at  all. 

American  manufacturers  of  book  paper  could  quite  probably,  there- 
fore, make  some  sales  here  now  and  thus  gain  a  footing  and  oe  in  a 
fair  position  to  estabUsh  more  permanent  connections  for  the  future. 
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TURKEY. 

From  vice  Consul  GMMral  Osmut  8.  Hflinr,  Oooftantinopto. 

The  market  for  paper  in  Turkey  yaries  greatly,  according  to  the 
locality.  The  majority  of  printing  shops  are  gathered  within  a 
limited  number  of  well-defined  areas,  and  the  consiunption  of  print- 
ing papers  outside  these  areas  is  a  negligible  quantity.  The  peculiar 
trade  conditions  ^ye  rise  to  acute  demands  for  certain  classes  of 
paper  in  certain  districts.  For  example,  oiled  papers  for  packing 
dried  fruits  in  Asia  Minor,  tissue  paper  for  the  orange  industry  of 
Palestine,  and  special  tissue  paper  for  the  manufacture  of  cigarette 
papers  in  European  Turkey  are  demanded  within  comparatiyely 
umited  districts.  In  general,  there  are  few  specialists  in  paper 
among^  tradesmen,  and  the  users  of  paper  are  generally  unable  to 
appreciate  quaUty  in  paper  or  to  appreciate  reasons  for  hayinjg 
papers  of  good  quality.  As  a  result,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  stand- 
ara  quality  and  two  papers  haying  almost  the  same  physical  charac- 
istics  to  the  eye  of  the  untrained  obseryer  would  compete  on  a  price 
basis.  The  Mnds  and  quaUties  of  paper  are  numberless  and  the 
introduction  of  new  ones  would  meet  with  few  obstacles  on  the 
groimd  of  newness. 

Amid  all  this  profusion  of  papers  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  local 

froduct;  it  is  all  imported.  It  is  imported  from  all  oyer  the  world, 
dare  say  that  ihere  is  no  country  which  exports  paper  that  does  not 
export  some  to  Turkey.  The  United  States  also  has  its  share  in  this, 
but  as  yet  its  share  is  a  rather  small  one.  The  prices  are  low.  The 
great  bulk  of  paper  yaries  in  price  from  23  to  41  francs  per  100  kilos 
($0.02024  to  $0.03608  per  pound),  although  there  are  papers  which 
sell  as  high  as  250  francs  per  100  kilos  ($0,219  per  pound).  These 
prices  win  be  explained  in  greater  detail  below.  There  is  absolutely 
no  hindrance  to  Americans  entering  this  field.  It  is  a  field  well 
worth  cultiyation.  There  are  few  mills  that  haye  sj^tematically 
sought  trade  here.  The  coimtry  has,  unfortimately,  been  used  as  a 
dumping  sround  for  surplus  stocks.  When  the  consumption  in  their 
diief  markets  has  fallen  below  normal^  the  paper  manufacturers  of 
Europe  haye  only  to  quote  their  respectiye  products  at  a  price  slightly 
lower  than  the  nearest  similar  paper  then  on  the  Turkish  market 
in  order  to  find  an  outlet  for  their  oyerproduction.  In  saying  this. 
I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  it  is  a  uniyersal  truth.  It  is  only  a  general 
one.  There  are  many  papers  in  certain  lines  which  haye  succeeded 
in  establishing  definite  reputations;  there  are  many  manufacturers 
who  haye  seriously  gone  after  the  trade  through  capable  representa- 
iiyes  and  who  haye  ouilt  up  a  following. 

MARKET  8UQOE8TION8. 

There  are  but  two  serious  obstacles  to  the  introduction  of  American 
paper  products  to  this  market  and  both  of  these  obstacles  are  really 
nonexistent  for  houses  that  wish  to  serioushr  seek  trade  here.  They 
are:  First,  an  imwillingness  on  the  j)art  of  the  American  manufac- 
turer to  quote  prices  and  payment  m  francs  c.  i.  f .  port  of  destina- 
tion; and  second,  the  failure  of  the  American  manufacturer  to  be 
content  with  a  small  initial  order.    The  introduction  of  new  goods 
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is  a  slow  process,  and  they  must  be  disposed  of  in  small  lots.  More- 
over,  there  is  no  individual  importer  that  would  risk  tyin^  up  a  large 
sum  of  money  in  a  paper  stock  that  may  be  underbid  before  more 
than  a  quarter  of  it  could  be  sold. 

As  indicated  above,  and  as  will  be  explained  below,  the  cheaper 
grades  of  paper  are  most  in  demand  in  every  line.  The  American 
manufacturer  producing,  as  he  does,  chiefly  for  the  home  market, 
naturally  maintains  a  rather  hi^h  quaUty  standard.  His  products 
could  be  dribbled  out  in  small  Tots  here  and  an  experiment  would 
very  probably  prove  profitable  in  the  end. 

At  present  there  would  seem  to  ba  three  types  of  paper  which 
Americans  could  successfully  introduce.  They  are  typewriter,  news, 
and  coarse  wrapping. 

The  port  of  Constantinople  receives  a  full  half  of  the  paper  imports 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Most  of  this  paper  remains  in  the  Con- 
stantinople district,  although  Constantinople  is  the  distributing 
center  for  a  very  large  part  of  Asia  Minor  and  also  for  much  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula. 

With  the  exception  of  the  specialties  called  for  by  particular  in- 
dustries, the  paper  on  this  market  is  fairly  typical  of  all  the  paper 
that  is  imported  in  the  Empire.  There  is  an  endless  variety  of  sizes 
and  quality  and  color  in  each  type.  In  analyzing  these  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  do  more  than  write  generalities  about  each  type.  How- 
ever, the  samples  which  accompany  this  report  are  fairly  representa- 
tive of  the  prevalent  grades,  and  they  should  afford  some  information 
to  the  experts  of  interested  American  paper  mills. 

The  terms  upon  which  papers  are  sold  vary  in  some  instances 
according  to  the  class  of  paper  and  the  country  of  origin.  In  the 
following  anal3rsis  of  the  local  market  I  shall  note  exceptional  terms 
appljdng  to  a  very  few  papers. 

WRrriKG   PAPERS. 

Social  correspondence  paper  and  enveloves, — This  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes.  In  the  first  may  be  groupea  aU  the  papers  used  by  a  colony 
of  foreigners  and  Europeanized  natives,  whose  numbers  are  estimated 
at  about  25,000  persons.  These  use  stationery  mostly  of  mediumgrade, 
imported  in  boxes  f rom  Austria-Hungary^  France,  Belgium,  and  Eng- 
land, the  bulk  of  it  coming  from  Austria-Hungary.  They  are  not  par- 
ticularly inclined  to  any  one  quality  or  size  or  style  of  packing.  Almost 
any  American  paper  would  be  acceptable  in  limited  quantities.  Envel- 
opes, however,  should  be  lined.  In  the  second  class  we  may  put  the 
paper  commonly  used  by  the  mass  of  the  native  population.  These  are, 
for  the  most  part,  illiterate  and,  from  the  American  viewpoint,  use  an 
amount  of  paper  utterly  disproportionate  to  their  numbers.  It  comes 
largelyfrom  Austria-Hungary  and  is  of  very  poor  quaUty.  Thispaperis 
put  up  in  many  styles  of  package,  usually  according  to  the  instnictions 
of  the  purchaser.  It  is  used  afco  in  the  manufacture  of  various  styles 
of  notebooks  and  blank  books.  It  usually  comes  ruled,  though  some  is 
sold  blank,  the  purchaser  ordering  rulmg  specially.  These  papers 
vary  in  price  from  36  to  40  francs  per  100  kilos  ($0.03065  to  $0,035 

Eer  pound),  and  an  additional  charge  of  from  3  to  6  francs  per  100 
ilos  ($0.00263  to  $0.00525  per  poimd)  is  made  for  ruling.     The 
weight  varies  from  50  to  100  grams  per  square  meter  (1.76  to  3.53 
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ounces  per  1.196  square  yards) ,  and  the  most  popular  size  is  41  by 
63  centuneters  (16.14  by  24.8  inches). 

Business  correspondence  paj>er. — ^Almost  all  qualities  are  used,  and 
for  papers  already  cut  there  is  no  standard  size,  the  American  8^  by 
11  men  size  beine  as  acceptable  as  any  other.  When  sold  flat  t^e 
usual  sizes  are  44  oy  56  centimeters  (18.11  by  22.83  inches),  46  by  58 
centimeters  (19.685  by  25.59  inches),  50  by  65  centimeters  (19.685 
by  27.56  inches),  50  bv  70  centimeters  (22.44  by  32.28  inches),  and 
57  by  82  centimeters  (17.32  by  22.105  inches).  There  is  an  increas- 
ingly large  amoimt  of  linen  paper  sold  annually,  due  to  the  extended 
use  of  typewriters.  The  great  majority  of  business  men  with  lar^ 
correspondence  are  foreigners  and  the  grades  in  use  are  moderately 
good.  The^  better  grades  usually  come  from  England  and  France, 
while  Austria-Hungary  leads  the  neld  in  other  qualities,  ¥dth  Germany 
also  as  a  competitor.  These  papers  usually  come  packed  in  reams  of 
500  sheets,  while  billheads,  size  23  by  30  centimeters  (8.06  by  11.81 
inches),  come  in  packages  of  200. 

The  population  is  accustomed  to  the  standard  European  size  of 
envelopes,  most  of  which  come  from  Germany.  Other  countries 
supplymg  envelopes  are  Austria-Hungary  and  France. 

PRINTINO  PAPERS. 

It  IS  estimated  that  there  are  some  250  printing  shops  in  Constanti- 
nople varying  from  shops  of  a  single  press  to  the  very  largest  types 
of  modem  plant.  These  consume  annuallv  increasing  amounts  of 
paper,  but  most  of  it,  in  fact  practically  all.  is  of  the  very  cheapest 
(quality.  Book  papers  are  usually  satin-finisn  news  qualities.  Tnere 
is  haroly  any  consumption  of  book  papers  as  known  m  America  that 
would  warrant  attempts  to  enter  this  market  at  the  present  moment. 
Ordinary  press  papers  in  this  field  may  be  grouped: 

Neu>s  paper, — Estimates  of  tiie  total  consumption  of  papers  in 
this  dass  vary  greatly  but  some  put  a  total  as  high  as  8,000  tons. 

These  papers  come  in  rolls  of  80  centimeters  (31.5  inches),  100 
centimeters  (39.37  inches),  and  135  centimeters  (53.15  inches)  in 
width  and  weighing  about  200  kilos.  The  weight  usually  varies 
from  40  to  47  grams  (1.411  to  1.658  ounces)  per  square  meter  (1.196 
square  yards).  Prices  average  25  francs  per  100  Jkilos  ($0.0219  per 
pound),  some  selling  as  low  as  23.50  francs  per  100  kilos  ($0.02057 
per  pound).  Estimates  made  by  dealers  on  the  consumption  of 
news  paper  in  rolls  vary  greatly.  The  lowest  was  only  300  tons  and 
the  highest  2^000  tons.  Scancfinavia  is  the  principal  source  of  sup- 
ply, some  of  it  being  purchased  in  Austria-Hungary,  Germany,  and 
Belgium. 

Imports  of  news  paper  packed  flat,  in  reams  of  500  sheets,  are 
estimated  at  1,000  tons  vearly.  Sizes  are  95  by  135  centimeters 
(37.4  by  53.15  inches),  68  by  100  centimeters  (27.87  by  39.37  inches), 
67  by  97  centimeters  (26.38  by  38.19  inches),  64  by  94  centimeters 
(25.2  by  37.01  inches),  60  by  90  centuneters  (23.62  by  35,43  inches), 
57  by  82  centimeters  (22.44  by  32.28  inches),  51  by  72  centimeters 
(20.08  by  28.35  inches),  and  50  by  75  centimeters  (19.685  by  29.53 
inches).  Similar  paper,  satin-finish,  seUs  at  prices  varying  around 
30  francs  per  100  Jdlos  ($0.0263  per  pound) ;  estimated  annual  con- 
sumption, 1;000  tons. 
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Colored  news,  similar  to  above  papeis,  is  used  in  wei^ts  of  45  to 
80  erams  per  square  met^.  Prices  are  about  5  per  cent  higher  than 
oromary  papers  of  similar  quality. 

Other  printing  papers. — ^Most  all  of  these  are  made  from  a  bbulphite 
pulp  ana  are  papers  of  the  type  known  in  Austria-Hungary  and  Grer- 
many  as  ''Holzn*ei/'  Current  sizes  are  48  by  68  centimeters  (18.9  by 
27^7  inches),  67  by  82  centimeters  (22.44  by  32.28  inches),  68  by  100 
centimeters  (27.87  by  39.37  inches),  50  by  75  centimeters  (19.685 
by  29.53  inches),  60  by  90  centimeters  (23.62  by  35.43  inches). 
Tney  are  sM  ^azed  papers  imported  from  AuBtriar-Hungary,  Bel- 
gium, G^many,  and  Norway.  The  wei^ts  run  from  50  grams  per 
square  meter  up,  most  papers  being  about  60  grams.  The  dieaper 
quaUties  run  in  price  from  29^  to  32  francs  per  100  kilos  ($0.02582 
to  S0.02805  per  pound),  and  the  best  in  current  use  seldom  cost  oyer 
40  francs  (S0.035  per  pound),  although  there  is  a  certain  amount 
costing  as  high  as  50  francs  ($0.0438  per  pound).  The  pap^:^ 
between  40  and  50  francs  are  used  pnncipally  by  Goyemment 
departments  and  in  makmg  led^rs  of  yarious  kinds. 

rapers  in  this  class  are  usuaUy  put  up  in  packages  of  125  and  250 
sheets,  the  purchaser  paying  a  fixed  charge  for  tne  packing.  It  is 
estimated  that  oyer  3,000  tons  are  import^  annually.  Austria  and 
Germany  are  waging  a  bitter  competition  in  this  class  of  papers, 
though  a  Belgian  house  with  mills  at  Huy  leads  the  field  in  the  sales 
of  the  cheaper  qualities  of  this  type  of  paper.  This  Belgian  house 
insists  on  and  secures  absolutely  prompt  payment  on  arriyal  of 
shipping  documents  and  its  terms  are  net  cash. 

Cover  papers, — There  is  no  distinct  trade  in  this  class  of  goods,  as 
paper-bound  publications  are  usually  boimd  with  colored  printing 
paper  or  colored  wrapping  paper.  Various  shades  of  green  are  most 
popular  for  this  purpose. 


WBAPPING  PAPEBS. 


Wrapping  papers  compose  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  imports, 
and  certain  classes  of  these  papers  should  be  oi  interest  to  American 
mills  producing  similar  grades.  These  are  usually  papers  of  inferior 
equality.  One  manufacturer's  representatiye  has  found  it  almost 
impossible  to  place  his  wares,  despite  the  fact  that  they  are  stronger 
than  other  wrapping  papers  for  similar  purposes,  llie  reason  for 
his  failure  is  that  nis  product  apparently  costs  twice  as  much  as  other 
papers,  while  in  reahty,  being  only  half  as  heayy,  the  price  is  the 
same. 

StroAV  paper. — ^This  paper  is  imported  from  almost  all  countries  of 
Europe  anci  is  made  up  locally  into  bags  which  are  yery  extensiyely 
used  by  butchers,  grocers,  fruit  dealers,  and  other  tradesmen.  It 
yaries  m  weight  from  65  to  95  grams  per  square  meter  (1.9398  to 
3.3606  ounces  per  1.196  square  yards).  Prices  run  from  18  to  22 
francs  per  100  kilos  ($0.0158  to  $0.01925  per  pound).  The  sizes 
yary  according  to  the  size  of  the  bag  into  which  the  paper  is  to  be 
maae,  but  some  of  the  more  common  dimensions  are  32  by  42  centi- 
meters (12.6  by  16.54  inches),  52  by  72  centimeters  (20.47  by  28.36 
inches),  48  by  58  centimeters  (18.9  oy  22.85  inches).  The  estimated 
^*^nual  consumption  is  about  2,500  tons. 
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Ordinary  wrapping  paper. — ^This  is  a  yary  chew  grade  of  paper 
made  fFom  paper  rannante.  It  usually  comes  in  sneets  of  48  oy  63 
centimeters  (18.9  by  24.8  inches)  and  varies  in  wd^t  from  150  to 
250  grams  (4.8225  to  8.0375  ounces)  per  square  meter  (1.196  square 
yards).  It  is  used  chiefly  for  pac^dng  tobacco,  and  the  annual  sales 
are  placed  at  1,000  tcHis.  Prices  vary  from  18  to  21  francs  per  100 
kilos  ($0.0158  to  $0.01838  per  pound). 

OeUuhee  wravping  vaper. — ^This  comes  in  various  and  varied  col- 
ors and  is  wid^y  employed  for  a  varietur  of  purposes.  In  1912  some 
2,800  tons  were  imported,  and  it  is  estimated  that  in  normal  years 
about  4,000  tons  are  sold  nere.  Weights  vary  from  40  to  160  eruns 
(1.4108  to  5.2905  ounces)  per  square  meter  (1.196  square  yaixls),  the 
papers  imder  100  grams  being  most  in  use.  Hie  average  price  is 
about  36  francs  ($0.03155  per  pound),  different  colors  commanding 
different  prices.  Sizes  of  tne  sheets  and  packing  are  determined  by 
special  conditions,  82  by  114  centimeters  (32.28  by  44.88  inches) 
and  90  bv  126  ccoitimeters  (35.43  by  49.65  inches)  being  fairly  com- 
mon. The  pnncipal  sources  of  supply  are  Germany,  Swmen,  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  Belgiimi. 

^^ Patent"  paper. — ^Hiis  is  also  widdy  employed.  About  3,000 
tons  are  imported  annually  from  Scandinavia,  (jrermany,  and  Austria- 
Hungary.  Weights  vary  from  45  to  250  grams  (1.49  to  8.82  ounces) 
per  square  meter,  those  about  80  grams  being  most  used.  Stock 
siises  are  65  by  90  centimeters  (25.59  by  35.43  inches)  and  90  by  130 
centimeters  (35.43  by  51.18  inches),  rrices  are  about  22  francs  per 
100  kilos  ($0.01925  per  pound). 

Besides  these  there  are  a  variety  of  other  wrapping  papers  im- 
ported in  job  lots,  but  they  are  hardly  to  be  considered  as  typical  of 
the  market,  except  as  inmeating  the  lack  of  a  definite  tone  in  the 
range  of  papers  used  less  frequaitly. 

MISOBULANXOUS  PAPEB8. 

Blotting  paper. — ^This  is  a  comparatively  new  article  on  the  market, 
and  it  is  makm^  steady  progress.  Turkish  inks  are  dried  with  sand, 
but  European  mks  are  now  widely  used,  and  therefore  blotting 
pap^  9iX%  gaininj^  in  popularity.  Blotting  papers  are  imported 
pnncipaUy  m>m  En^and,  other  sources  of  supply  being  Austria- 
Hungary,  America,  and  France.  Sizes  vary,  the  most  ordinary 
being  39  by  51  centimeters  (15.35  by  20.08  inches),  and  the  weights 
range  from  50  to  80  grams  (1.7635  to  2.8216  ounces)  per  square 
meter.  Prices  run  from  70  to  125  francs  per  100  kilos  ($0.0613  to 
$0.11  per  pound. 

Carian  paper. — CJopyiog  is  still  largely  done  with  the  old-fashioned 
letterpress,  if  at  all.  At  present  there  is  a  limited  sale  of  carbon 
paper,  but  there  is  a  ^ood  opportunity  to  create  a  demand  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sale  of  light-weight  typewriter  papers  and  American 
filing  systems.  The  carbon  papers  now  on  the  market  sell  at  from 
5  to  9  francs  ($0,965  to  $1,737)  for  100  sheets  foolscap  size. 

WoB  paper. — ^Most  houses  are  built  with  simple  whitewashed  or 
painted  walls.  There  is  a  fair  consumption  of  wall  paper  for  use 
m  lining  cheap  trunks.  The  homes  of  many  Europeans  in  Turkey 
have  interior  aecorations  in  paper.    It  is  estimated  that  some  $6,000 
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to  $7,000  worth  onl^r  is  imported^  and  of  this  about  75  per  cent  comee 
from  Germany,  which  supplies  all  of  the  cheaper  grades.  Other 
countries  from  which  these  are  imported  are  Belgium,  France,  and 
England.  These  papers  come  in  rolls  6  and  8  meters  (19.68  and 
26.25  feet)  long  by  50  centimeters  (19.685  inches)  wide.  The  prices 
of  the  cheap  grades  range  from  5  to  25  centimes  ($0.00965  to  $0,048) 
per  roll.  Medium  grades  go  up  as  hi^h  as  75  centimes  ($0.14475) 
per  roll.  There  is  practically  no  sale  of  really  fine  wall  papers. 
Credit  of  three  to  six  months  is  usually  eiven  and  a  discount  of  5 
to  10  per  cent  is  allowed  for  payment  witnin  30  days  of  arrival  of 
goods. 

Cloihriined  papers  are  infrequent  and  ordered  for  special  jobs  only, 
and  in  case  of  emergency  are  made  up  locally. 

Cigarette  papers, — ^This  class  of  goods  forms  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant items  in  the  paper  market  of  Turkey.  The  great  center  of 
the  trade  in  cigarette  papers  is  Constantinople,  and  its  market  prac- 
tically rules  that  of  the  entire  country.  In  considering  these  goods 
they  must  be  divided  into  two  groups,  flat  and  package;  that  is,  as 
a  supply  for  an  industry  and  as  a  supply  for  the  individual  smoker. 

There  is  quite  an  industry  in  the  manufacture  of  small  booklets  of 
cigarette  papers.  It  is  estimated  that  some  850,000  reams  of  tissue 
paper  to  oe  cut  up  into  cigarette  papers  is  imported  into  Turkey 
annually,  and  of  tnese  some  500,000  reams  come  through  the  port 
of  Constantinople.  Both  wove  and  watermarked  laid  papers  are 
used.  They  are  packed  in  bales  of  30  reams  of  480  sneets  each. 
The  only  size  used  is  56.5  by  74  centimeters  (22.244  by  29.92  inches). 
The  weight  of  the  ream  varies  from  3.3  Idlos  (7.275  pounds)  down  to 
2.6  kilos  (5.732  pounds).  The  best  quaUties  sell  as  high  as  6.25 
francs  ($1.20)  per  ream,  while  the  cheaper  ones  so  for  as  little  as 
4.25  francs  ($0.82).  The  principal  sources  of  supply  are  Russia  and 
Italy  for  cheaper  erades  and  France  for  the  better  ^ades. 

The  industry  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraMproduces  book- 
lets of  50, 60,  90, 100, 150  sheets  for  use  by  smokers.  This  industry  is 
so  extensive  that  Turkey  does  no  little  export  trade  in  this  line  of 
goods,  principally  to  neighboring  countries,  but  no  small  amount 
goes  to  England,  France,  America,  Italy,  and  Austria,  where  it  is  ex- 
tensively consumed  by  natives  of  the  Levant  who  have  emigrated  to 
those  places  and  who  continue  to  use  the  peculiar  quahties  to  which 
they  are  accustomed.  Besides  the  immense  amounts  imported  in  the 
sheet,  there  come  annually  to  Constantinople  some  110,000  boxes 
containing  60  to  90  booldets  each,  of  which  100,000  come  from 
Austria-Hungary  and  the  rest  from  Italy.  The  best  qualities  sell  at 
5.25  francs  ($1,013)  per  box  of  60  booklets  of  150  sheets  each,  c.  i.  f. 
Constantinople,  with  3  per  cent  discount  for  cash. 

CARDBOARD. 

Bristol  board  comes  put  up  in  boxes  of  100  sheets.  The  trade  in 
this  line  is  insignificant.  Some  Uttle  Bristol  board  is  imported  in 
sheets  48  by  64  centimeters  (18.9  by  25.2  inches)  from  Austria  and 
Germany  and  in  sheets  of  50  by  65  centimeters  (19.685  by  25.59 
inches)  from  France  and  England.  There  are  four  other  principal 
types  of  cardboard. 
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Sirawboard. — Strawboard  is  put  up  in  packages  of  25  kilos  (55.1156 
pounds),  containing  from  10  to  25  t>oaras  eacn.  Sizes  are  65  by  85 
centimeters  (25.59  by  33.46  indies)  and  70  by  100  centimeters  (27.56 
by  39.37  inches).  Prices  range  from  14  to  15  francs  per  100  kilos 
(S0.0123  to  $0.01318  per  pound).  The  sources  of  supply  are  Bel- 
gium, Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Holland;  estimated  consump- 
tion, 150  tons  annually. 

Brown  cardboard. — Same  packing  and  sizes;  extensively  used  in 
shoemaking  industry.  Prices  are  .18  to  20  francs  per  100  Ulos 
($0.0158  to  $0.0175  per  pound).  Imports  come  principally  from 
Austria;  estimated  annual  imports,  200  tons. 

Gray  cardboard. — Same  packing  and  sizes;  largely  used  in  book- 
bindii^  and  allied  industries. 

White  cardboard. — ^Packa^es  of  25  kilos,  containing  15  to  100 
boards,  same  sizes.  The  estunated  annual  consiunption  is  1,000  tons. 
It  is  put  to  a  great  variety  of  uses,  one  of  the  principal  being  for  the 
manufacture  of  cigarette  boxes.  SuppUes  come  principafly  from 
Austria  and  Finland.  The  average  pnce  is  about  18  crowns  per  100 
kilos  ($0.01657  per  poimd). 

As  indicated  above,  the  entire  paper  market  of  Turkey  is  suppUed 
from  abroad  and  there  is  absolutely  no  paper  mill  running  in  Turkey. 
There  is  but  one  mill  (located  at  l^icos,  a  suburb  of  Constantinople), 
and  that  has  been  closed  and  idle  for  many  vears.  There  was  some 
agitation  to  i*eopen  it  recently,  but  dealers  ao  not  believe  it  can  be 
made  to  pay.  There  is,  moreover,  no  available  supply  of  materials, 
tiie  forests  of  pulp  woods  being  t<>o  far  away  from  any  railroad  line 
or  navigable  nver. 

There  is  some  alight  exportation  of  paper-making  materials  and 
rags.  The  latest  statistics  issued  by  the  Turkish  Government  for  ex- 
ports in  the  group  ''paper"  are: 


Articks. 


CigBTette  papers  and  tab«. 
Baes  and  p8p«r  palp 


Year 
coding 
Mar.  18. 


I 


1911 
1912 
1911 
1912 


From  all  Turkey. 


Pounds. 


151,366 

207,966 

7,234,061 

7,427,494 


Value. 


141,217 

68,868 

102,861 

109,489 


From  Constantinople. 


Pounds. 


117,407 

177,371 

4,706,116 

6,102,754 


Value. 


187,136 
63,020 
61,996 
72,404 


The  foregoing  figures  indicate  nothing  more  than  that  tiiere  is 
some  consiaerable  export  movement.  The  Turkish  customs  figures 
were  highly  inaccurate  in  former  years,  and  the  more  recent  sta- 
tistics, especially  those  for  exports,  are  misleading.  The  more  recent 
statistics  of  importation  are  more  nearly  accurate  as  to  general  quan- 
tities and  classes,  but  the  countrv  of  origin  is  usually  made  the  same 
as  tJie  coimtry  of  the  port  from  wnich  last  shipped.  Austria-Hungarv 
thus  gets  creait  for  much  German,  American,  and  other  goods  wnicn 
are  shipped  from  Trieste  and  Fiume. 

The  import  of  paper,  in  avoirdupois  poimds.  for  the  last  two  years 
for  which  statistics  are  available  were  as  follows.    The  figures  in- 
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elude  the  imports  for  the  ports  of  Tripoli  in  Africa.  Dedeagatch,  and 
Saloniki,  which  are  no  longer  part  of  tne  Ottoman  Empire. 


Artlote. 

Year  end- 
ing Mar. 
13,1911. 

Year  aid- 
ing Mar. 
13,1912. 

Principal  countries  trom  which  im- 
ported. 

WnnjDhut  DftDWS •.> 

Pound*. 
28,215,461 

12,669,143 
6,457,504 
5,046,291 
9,668,417 

958,246 
3,151,290 

Pound*. 
26,627,150 

15,703,160 
6,646,185 
5,047,811 
9,239,981 

1,005,634 
4,549,797 

FrintinK  raDers 

many,  Belgium. 
A ustrfa-Htmirarv .  ^Mffhmi,  Oei  hmm^Yt 

WritfDff  pftPfir  Ai:id  frnvfticipeA-  -  - . .  ^ 

Austria-Hungary,  Germany. 
Austria-HimjEary.  Italy.  France. 

Cigarette  paper  and  tubes 

Cardboard 

Aostria-HmiRarv'.  Oefuiany.  N  other 

Ri^fiV  hnoln  and  ledwrs 

lands. 
Italy,  Germany. 

MiflooUaneoiis  papers  <>............ 

« Indudes  Uotting,  filter,  drawing,  tissue,  wall,  and  other  unenumerated  papers,  and  eatdudM  playfaig 
cards,  books,  and  ouier  manufactures  of  paper  or  cardboard. 

The  paper  market  here  is  in  a  stage  of  development  which  is  hard 
to  define  accurately.  No  two  of  the  leading  dealers  agree  as  to  all 
the  essential  details  concerning  any  one  article  or  group  of  articles. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  lack  of  accurate  and  complete  Government 
statistics  and  partly  to  the  secrecy  arising  out  of  a  keen  competition 
that  has  not  yet  adjusted  itself  to  American  cooperative  business 
methods.  Two  facts,  however,  present  themselves  clearly.  First, 
that  up  till  the  time  of  the  great  anti-Austro-Hungarian  boycott 
which  resulted  from  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herz^ovina, 
Austria-Hungary  practically  controlled  the  market  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal lines  of  paper.  Since  the  boycott  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian 
mills  have  come  back  strongly,  but  they  have  not  recaptured  their 
supremacy.  The  paper  that  seems  to  be  cheapest  rules.  Secondly, 
the  countries  of  northern  Europe,  especially  Scandinavia,  have 
secured  direct  steamship  service  and  are  rapidly  gaining  their  way 
in  the  market  for  cheaper  printing  and  wrapping  papers  and  are  to 
be  most  seriously  considered  by  any  American  mills  that  think  of 
trying  to  extend  the  sale  of  their  products. 

CUSTOMS  AND  CREDIT  TERMS. 

The  customs  duties  are  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  There  exists  no 
discrimination  in  favor  of  any  nation  or  nations.  The  nations 
which  are  fairly  near  and  have  direct  and  frequent  steamship  con- 
nections do  undoubtedly  enjoy  a  certain  advantage,  and  America 
was  greatly  handicapped  by  this  fact.  The  success  of  (Germany 
in  retaining  a  fair  loothold  in  the  market  can  well  serve  us  as 
an  example,  now  that  there  is  direct  steamship  service  between 
America  and  the  Near  East  by  two  lines  (America-Levant  and  Ham- 
burg-American). One  of  the  factors  in  enabling  more  distant  coun- 
tries to  compete  is  that  Swedish,  Belgian,  and  German  shipping 
companies  quote  very  low  transportation  prices  from  the  factwy  to 
Constantinople,  taking  on  themselves  any  necessary  railroad  freights 
from  the  factory  to  the  port  of  embarkment.  This  cooperation  be- 
tween shipper  and  carrier  results  in  enabling  the  countries  concerned 
to  meet  Austrian  competition  despite  all  me  advantages  it  has  so 
long  enjoyed. 
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Almost  all  the  paper  is  sold  cash  against  dociunents  at  Constanti- 
nople, subject  to  5  per  cent  discount.  In  some  lines  the  expression 
''cash  agamst  documents"  is  Uberallj  interpreted  and  payment  is  ac- 
cepted 30,  60,  or  90  days  late.  In  the  majority  of  cases  documents 
are  taken  up  from  the  bankers  of  the  sellers  on  the  arrival  of  the 
vessel.  All  prices  quoted  above  are  c.  i.  f.  Constantinople,  and  aU 
paper  as  well  as  other  imports  are  purchased  c.  i.  f.  Constantinople. 
Pnces  are  almost  always  (]^uoted  in  francs  ($0,193)  per  100  kilos 
(220.462  pounds)  and  occasionally  in  Austrian  crowns  ($0,203)  per 
100  kilos. 

Some  few  manufacturers  (usually  French)  are  represented  by 
traveling  salesmen  who  visit  Constantinople  once  or  twice  a  year. 
The  great  majority  of  mills  are  represented  bv  commission  agents 
who  actively  seek  to  place  their  products  on  tnis  market.  Most  of 
the  lareer  commission  ttgents  have  more  than  one  house  in  each  par- 
ticular line,  so  that  they  may  be  fairly  sure  to  meet  the  price  of  the 
market.  It  is  suggested  that  French  be  used  in  corresponding  with 
firms  in  this  distnct  and  that  quotations  be  given  in  metric  weights 
with  prices  in  francs. 

The  Government  buys  some  $400,000  worth  of  paper  yewiy. 
Sealed  bids  for  the  supplies  are  received  in  open  competition.  The 
Ministries  of  War,  Marine,  and  Cadastre  buy  their  own-  supplies. 
The  Ministry  of  Finance  buys  for  all  the  others.  These  bids  are 
usually  not  advertised  sufficiently  lon^  in  advance  to  notify  Ameri- 
can manufactures,  and  could  be  actecTupon  only  by  representatives 
on  the  spot.  There  are  inclosed  stationery  usea  in  the  Ministry  of 
Flous  Foundations  and  samples  of  papers  used  by  the  customs  ad- 
ministration, which  buys  all  papers  flat  and  has  them  cut  and  printed 
as  needed. 

UNITED  KINGDOM. 

liONDON. 

From  Consul  Oeocral  Joiiii  L.  GiiffltlL 

Generally  speaking,  the  finer  grades  of  paper,  including  handmade, 
are  produced  oy  domestic  mills  and  the  cheaper  grades  are  imported. 
Chiefly  among  those  imported  are  papers  made  from  wood  pulp  that 
IB  not  dried  but  which  passes  from  the  miU  to  the  machine.  Such 
paper  possesses  a  quality  that  can  not  be  obtained  from  imported 
pmp.  Special  classes  of  envelope  papers,  tissues,  grease-proof  papers 
of  cdl  kinds  are  imported,  as  are  large  (juantities  of  news,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  domestic  supply  is  insufficient.  Strawboards  and  wood- 
pulp  boards  for  box  malang  are  not  manufactured  in  the  United 
kingdom  to  any  appreciable  extent.  The  large  suppUes  of  imported 
"news"  come  from  Scandinavia  and  from  Newfoundland;  browns 
and  krafts  from  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Germany;  strawboard  chiefly 
from  the  Netherlands;  millboard  and  wood-pulp  boards  from  Fin- 
land, Sweden,  and  Germany;  tissues  are  received  from  Germany, 
Austria,  and  France;  blotting  papers  from  the  United  States,  Ger- 
many, and  Sweden:  carbon  papers  chiefly  from  the  United  States, 
and  cover  papers  irona  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  France. 
Common  news  paper  is  made  chiefly  from  mechamcal  pulps,  the 
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higher  grade  printmg  papers  chiefly  from  chemical  pulps;  while 
esparto  and  rags  are  usea  for  the  manufacture  of  boob  paper,  and 
high-class  racs  for  handmade  products.  By  far  the  ^eator  propor- 
tion of  the  browns  consumed  in  the  markets  of  this  country  are 
imported;  but  it  is  stated  that  progress  is  being  made  in  their  manu- 
facture; particularly  in  the  higher  grades. 

MARKET  REQUIREMENTS. 

The  latest  available  statistics  issued  by  the  Goyemment  dealing 
with  the  paper  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  relate  to  tiie  year  1907. 
and  are  published  by  the  Census  of  Production  Office  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  For  that  year  retiums  were  receiyed  from  factories  mainly 
engaged  in  the  manufacture;  coating;  and  printing  of  paper  (except 
paper  hangings);  or  in  the  manufacture  of  pasteboard;  cardboard,  or 
millboard.  The  manufacture  of  paper  bacs  by  paper-making  firms 
(and  in  a  few  cases  by  firms  that  were  bag  makers  only)  is  also 
included.  The  aggregate  gross  yalue  of  the  output  of  those  factories 
was  returned  as  $66;286;596;  a  figure  which;  howeyer;  contains  some 
duplication. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  particulars  furnished  respecting 
the  output  of  paper  makers  (hundredweight  =  112  pounds): 


Artiden. 


Quantity. 


yahM. 


Psper  for  writing  and  drawinff  and  for  envelopes. 

Paper  for  printing?  and  for  posters,  etc 

PackJng  and  wrapping  paper,  biscoit  caps,  etc. . . 
l^intea  and  coated  papers  (not  ban^ngs) ........ 

Otber  sorts  of  paper , 

Pasteboard,  cardboard,  and  millboard 

PM)erbags 

Other  articles  of  paper  and  cardboard 

Waste  products 

otber  prodacts 

Received  for  waterproofing,  vraxfaig,  etc.,  paper. . 


Cwt. 

2,366,000 

0,091,000 

8,764,000 

767.000 

283,000 

i,on.ooo 

656,000 


S14.1»6,62I 

28,683,151 

0,888,728 

4,744,<Q8 

2,141,260 

8.016,420 

2,248.328 

287,128 

87,807 

180,061 

02,468 


66, 286«9M 


The  printed  and  coated  papers,  the  pasteboard,  cardboard,  and 
millboard,  and  the  paper  bags  were  in  part  returned  by  firms  that 
themselves  made  the  paper  or  board,  but  in  part  the^  were  returned 
by  firms  that  purchased^  paper  or  board  either  imported  or  made  by 
British  manufacturers  and  returned  to  them  by  the  Census  Office  as 
such.  There  is  therefore  some  duplication  in  the  forgoing  state- 
ment. It  appears  that  certain  firms  making  returns  of  other  classes 
of  paper  made  returns  of  printed  and  coated  papers,  pasteboard^  etc., 
and  bags  as  follows:  Prmted  and  coated  papers  (not  hangings), 
431,000  hundredweight,  valued  at  $2,511,114;  pasteboard,  card- 
board, and  millboard,  646,000  hundredweight,  valued  at  $1,849,270; 
paper  bags,  257,000  himdredweight,  valued  at  $729,975.  These 
quantities,  representing  the  minimum  output  of  these  manufactures, 
are  additional  to  that  of  the  other  classes  of  paper  shown  in  the  first 
statement.    In  the  group  '^ Other  articles  of  paper  and  pasteboard," 
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values  of  about  $184,927  were  made  by  paper-making  firms  and  rep- 
resent about  45;000  hundredweight  of  paper  and  board. 

Taking  the  paper-making  trade  as  a  whole,  the  value  of  the  output 
of  paper  and  cardboard  and  of  bags  and  other  articles  of  paper  made 
in  paper  mills  was  estimated,  free  from  diipUcation,  at  a  simi  lying 
between  $61,317,900  and  $66,184,400,  the  exact  simi  depending  upon 
the  extent  to  which  the  paper  and  board  for  making  1,198,000  hun- 
dredweight of  printed  and  coated  papers,  pasteboaro,  cardboard,  and 
millboard,  paper  ba^,  and  articles  of  pftper  were  imported  or  were 
purchased  from  Britisn  paper  makers.  Tbe  total  quantity  of  paper 
and  board  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1907  was  esti- 
mated at  aoout  17,000,000  hundredweight,  valued  at  something  over 
$58,398,000. 

Comparisons  between  the  production  in  the  paper  trade  and  exports 
and  imports  during  the  year  1907  are  renderea  difficult  by  the  fact 
that  the  classification  of  exports  during  that  year  differed  from  the 
classification  adopted  for  the  Census  of  Production,  which  was  based 
on  the  classification  of  exports  for  1908,  while  the  classification  of 
imports  differs  from  both.  In  these  circumstances  the  exports  for 
both  1907  and  1908  are  given  in  order  to  faciUtate  comparison: 


Artlctes. 


FaperfarwritixigaiKldimwlng 

Pi^forpriating 

Bnvelopes 

Paddiif  and  wrapping  paper 

Printed  and  coated  pi^wrs  (not  haneings) 

Otiier  sorts  of  paper  and  pi^  articles  (exduding  bags) 

PMt^board,  caroDoard,  etc 

Pasteboard,  mannifcctnres  oL 


Produc- 
tion, 1007. 


Cwt. 
3,306,000 
9,001,000 

(•) 

8,764,000 

767,000 

838,000 

1,071,000 

(•) 


Exports, 
1007. 


Cwt. 
1,803,000 

M3,000 
»  70,000 


^^Kf^ 


Owt. 

310,000 

1,061,000 

30,000 

133,000 

14,000 

81,000 

75,000 

36,000 


a  Information  not  available. 

h  Induding  playing  cards,  the  exports  of  which  amounted  to  3,000  hundredweight  in  1006. 

In  1907  about  11.4  per  cent  of  the  paper  made  in  the  United  King- 
dom for  writing,  drawing,  printing,  ana  for  envelopes  was  exported, 
leaving  approximately  88.6.  per  cent  for  domestic  consumption.  The 
net  imports  (i.  e.,  imports  lees  reexports)  for  1907  were: 


Articles. 


Unprintad  paper  on  reeb 

Unprlnted  paper  not  on  reels 

Prmted  or  coated  (not  hanghigs) 

Btiswboard 

MQIboard  and  wood-^nilp  board. 


Quantity. 


Cwt. 
1,680,000 
8,568,000 

163,000 
3,170,000 
1,080,000 


Vahia. 


14,984,631 

13,606,734 

3,007,461 

3,068,031 

^467,315 


Imports  of  packing  and  wrapping  paper  were  not  separately  dis- 
tinguished in  1907,  but  in  1908  the  net  imports  of  imprinted  paper 
not  on  reels  amounted  to  4,126,000  hundredweight,  of  which  2,- 
368,000  hundredweight  were  paper  for  packing  and  wrapping.  The 
total  net  imports  of  paper  ana  board  in  1907  amoimted  to  8,679,000 
hundredweight,   valuea   at  $26,094,173.    This   includes,   however, 
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2,179,000  hundredweight  of  strawboard,  valued  at  $2,988,031,  it 
beinj^  understood  that  this  dass  of  board  is  manufactured  cmly  in 
smafi  quantities  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  estimate  oi  the  products  of  the  trade,  under 
its  technical  classification,  'manufacturers  were  asked  by  the  Census 
of  Production  Office  to  furnish  a  voluntary  statement  according  to 
the  classification  adopted  by  the  Paper  Makers'  Association  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  (Inc.)  to  correspond  with  statistics  preyioudy 

{>ublished  by  the  association.  The  information  obtained,  which  re- 
ates  to  10,324,000  himdredweight,  or  about  60  per  cent  of  the  total 
quantity  of  paper  and  board  manufactured  in  the  United  Eangdom, 
was  as  loUows  (ton  =  2,240  pounds): 


ArticleB. 


SeQiiic 


Handmade  p^wr 

Maidiliifr-inade.  tub-sized,  and  air-diied  papers  of  all  kinds,  excepting  those  dassi- 

fled  separately 

Tissue,  agarette.  and  oopjing  papers 

Engine-sized  writing  and  cartridge,  fine  printing  and  Utho.  white  or  tinted,  both 

mai*h^  finished,  water  finish,  superoalendered,  and  plate  glased,  including 

fine  papers  made  for  coating  and  enameling,  and  imitation  pardiments. 

Blotting  and  plate  papers 

News,  TWiite  middles,  and  wall  p^)er8 

Brown,  wrapping,  grocery,  and  packing  papers 

Pulp  boards,  white  or  tinted,  folding  dox  boards,  millboards,  leather  boards, 

glazed  b(Mirds,  etc.,  and  straw  boards 

M.  O.  envelopes,  printing,  Utho,  and  oov^  p^^ers,  1.  e.,  pamphlet  and  copybook 

badEs 

M.  O.  wrapping  of  all  kinds,  including  IC  O.  krafts  and  small  hands,  biscuit 

cape,  wau  papers,  together  with  manila  papers  and  glazed  casings 

Any  other  variety 

Total 


3,884,001 
3eO,8M 


18,147,178 

457,4fil 

5,834,033 

4,034,328 

1,377,210 

008,313 

1,460,060 
073,300 


38,204,486 


The  net  output  was  valued  at  approximately  $22,103,643,  which 
sum  represented  the  total  amount  by  which  the  value  of  the  gross 
output  exceeded  the  cost  of  the  material  used.  The  actual  cost  of 
materials  can  not  be  precisely  stated,  but  it  is  estimated  at  a  sum 
between  $38,932,000  and  $43,798,600. 

It  is  estimated  by  those  conversant  with  the  paper  manufacture  of 
the  United  Kingdom  that  the  production  of  printing,  particidarly 
news,  paper  has  increased  at  least  25  per  cent  since  1907,  that  a 
smaller  increase,  estimated  at  about  6  per  cent,  has  occurred  in  the 
production  of  writing  paper,  while  the  increase  in  the  manufacture 
of  browns  and  other  papers  has  been  negligible. 

Papers  chiefly  imported  during  the  year  1913,  in  order  of  value, 
were:  Packing  and  wrapping;  printing  and  writing;  strawboards, 
mill  and  wood-pulp  boards;  other  printed  or  coated;  and  hangings. 
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BIZE8   Am)   DBB8    OT    PAFBB. 

Tbe  following  tabl«  contuns  an  iodication  of  the  size  of  paper  in 
use  in  the  United  Kingdom,  btttb  bj  name  and  by  measuremeDt, 
dashed  accordii^  to  t£e  several  kinds  of  paper: 


'— 

Auto. 

JM*n 

htdM. 

S5S 

«  brK 

S'SS' 

ill 

ii-bi» 

J?SS' 

X  brK 

ill? 

U  bjH 

SSS! 

ib'Wi" 

:£;s 

30  by  31 

{:S|£Sffl:::::::::;::::::::;:::::;;:::::::::: 

s^ia 

JJlbylTl 

S'^S 

iWiii" 

a»»bTi8i 

S.SI3 

mbjiii 

Slb^lSt 

«i  brn 

IS  bylJi 

K    1^1. 

as  bT» 

S  hi^ai 

sis 
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WEIGHTS  AND  WHOLEaALX  FBI0E8. 

There  are  no  special  requirements  as  to  size  varying  from  the  fore- 
going table,  and  the  most  popular  qualities^  weignts,  and  finishes  of 
the  several  classifications  are  as  follows^  with  an  indicatioUi  where 
information  is  avulable,  of  the  prevailing  wholesale  prices: 


Claadficatiaii  andiiaes. 


mtrrni  o  and  DEAwrao. 
Antiquarian 


Atlas 

Colombier. 

Copy 

I>«any 


DeoiT  (doable) 

Etopnant 

Elephant  (doable). 

Emperor 

Foolscap 


Foolscap  (doable) 

Foolscap  taaad) 

Foolsc^  (sheet  and  third) . . , 

Foolscap  (sheet  and  half) 

Grand  ea^ , 

Imperial 

Hediom. 

Post  (pinched) 


Post  (large).. 
Post  (doable  laree). 
Post  (qaad  large) . . 

Pott 

Royal 

Royal  (super) 


psmmro. 


Ctown 

(?rown  (double)... 

Oown(qaad) 

Demy 

Demy  (double)... 

Ssdr^?::::: 

Foolsoap  (double). 
Foolscap  (quad) . . 
Imperial. 


Imperial  (double) 

Post  (double) .' ! '.'.'.'.'.'. 
Post  (sheet  and  half). 
Royal. 


Royal  (super).. 
Royal  (double). 
Royal  (quad).. 


BBOWNS  AND  WBArnNQ.a 

Cap  (bag) 

Cap  (double  bag) 

Cashif 


Elephant 

Elephant  (double), 


Imperial 

Imperial  (double). 


Lumber-hand. 


SmaD-haiid  (double), 


Quality. 


Handmade.. 
....do 


Weight 


do 

..-.do 

Machine-made. 


....do 

Handmade. 
....do 


....do 

Machine-made. 


...do. 
...do. 

do. 

...do. 


Handmade 

Machine-made. 

Handmade 

Machine-made. 
....do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Machine-made. 
....do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Machine-made. 


Machine-made., 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


.do. 


Pomnds. 
940 

too 

100 
18 

34,  ao 

48,00 

72 

UO,  140 

630 

13,10 

30,83 

63,60 

14,17 

10,10 

140 

73 

18 

30 

30 

40 

10,12 

42 

50,64 


30 

30,40 

40,60 

35,30 

60 

130 

72 

30 

60 

72 

144 

18 

40 

30 

40 

45 

80 

160 


4({,66 

56,76, 

80,130 

80,120, 

140 


FfnJsh. 


40,60.70 

80,120, 

140 


17 


Boogh     and     plate 

gwied. 
do 


Wholesale 


.do. 
.do. 


Rooeh  and  machine 

flnbh. 
,  ....do................ 

Roa|^ 


and  machine 


do. 

Rooffa 
finish 

•  •  ■  •  aUKr  ••••••■■! 

•  •  •  a  a^mV  •••«••■•< 

Machine  finish. 
do 


Roa^ 

Machine  finish. 

Rough , 

Machine  finish. 

do 

....do 

•  •  •  •  •  UO  ••••••••i 

do 

do 

do 


Machine  finish, 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do, 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


PavcmmL 
la  1840.30 

.18-    .36 

.18-    .36 

.18-    .36 

.12 

.12 
.18-  .36 
.18-  .36 
.18-  .36 
.08-    .13 

.08-  .13 

.08-  .13 

.08-  .13 

.08-  .13 

.18-  .36 

.08-  .13 

.18-  .36 

.08-  .^3 

.08-  .13 

.08-  .13 

.08-  .13 

.08-  .13 

.08-  .13 

.08-  .12 


Machine  glared. 


Machine  glased.. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


Machine  finish. 


.do. 


.0875 

.0875 

.0875 

.0875 

♦  0875 

.0875 

.0875 

.04 

.04 

.01 

.01 

.01 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.04 

.01 


PerewL 
88w53 

aL58 

aw96 

Per  ream. 

laoi 

L82 

Perewt. 
13.96 
8.05 


Per  ream. 
8a67 


•  The  usual  sixes  are  oasfaig,  imperial,  and  doable  imperiaL 
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CfaarifWaHon  and  slaes. 


C4STSIDOK  AND  OBOCBBT. 


Gvtridn.  21  by  38,  23  by  as,  sod 


XA 


BiUt,»1>y30kidi«s 
Indto.. ...... 

Mmlb,  30*^'  aft'tBohis. 


maititt,  SO  by  ao  Inches. 


12  ywds  by  S  InoiiM. 

, »  by  tf  and  85  by  46  InohM. 
Thnt,  90  fy  80  nd  19  by  20  Incbas. 

Blsttfac.l7|bya8»inobflB 

Coi^  by  ai,  23  by  25,  ind  2DJ 

Btiiwboard,22by30inohes 


QoaUty. 


Maohine-mad*. 


Machine-made. 

....do 

....do 

do 

do 

....do 

....do 

do 

do 


.do. 


Weicht 
per  raaoL 


Pdnmit. 


11 


113 

113 

al3 

100,120 

7,8 

88 

40,60,50 


»5 


FtnJsh. 


Rough, 


HaohinaflnUh, 
do 


do. 

do. 

do. 

.....do. 
.....do. 

do. 

Rough. 


.do. 


price. 


Perpowni. 


ia04 


.01 
.05 

.04 
.04 
.035 
.08 
.085 
.08 
ta04-    .045 

Per  ton. 
839.20 


>  OiDioes  per  roD,  imprinted. 


k  Omices  per  sheet 


The  paper  in  general  use  for  social  and  commercial  correspondence 
is  of  a  lairly  him  grade. 

The  kinch  of  boards  chiefly  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom  may 
be  classified  under  the  headmg  of  combination  box  boarcb,  and  the 
production  is  stated  to  be  ample  to  meet  the  demand.  Strawboard, 
wood-pulp  board;  and  leather  board  are  chiefly  imported.  A  waste 
paper  of  chip  board  is  made  to  some  extent,  and  during  the  period 
of  the  comparatively  high  prices  for  the  Dutch  product  in  1913  the 
consumption  of  the  former  Doards  was  increased,  but  the  prices  have 
now  faUen  to  $19.46  c.  i.  f.  with  prospects  of  going  still  lower. 


HOHE   PRODUCTION. 

The  materials  available  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  are  practically  limited  to  rags  and  waste  materials,  such 
as  paper,  rope,  and  jute.  The  following  is  a  list  of  prices  now  (May, 
1914)  current  lor  paper-making  material  in  the  Umted  Kingdom: 

CHBMICAIifl. 

Quotataons  are  nominally  as  follows: 

Per  too. 

Alkali,  ammonia,  58  per  cent,  f.  o.  b.  Liverpool,  according  to  package. .  118. 50-119. 47 

Alum,  ground,  tierces,  f.  o.  b.  Liverpool,  2i  per  cent 29. 81 

Ahun,  ground,  barrels,  f .  o.  b.  Liverpool,  2\  per  cent 30. 41 

Alum,  ground,  tierces,  f.  o.  b.  Hull,  2i  per  cent 29.  81 

Alum,  eround.  tierces,  f.  o.  b.  Glasgow,  2i  per  cent 31.  63 

Alum,  lump,  oarrels,  f.  o.  b.  Liverpool,  2J  per  cent 27.  98 

Alum,  lump,  tierces,  f.  o.  b.  Liverpool,  2J  per  cent 27.  37 

Alum,  lump,  barrels,  f.  o.  b.  Hull,  2i  per  cent 27. 37 

Alum,  lump,  tierces,  London,  2J  per  cent 29. 81 

Alum^  lump,  tierces,  f.  o.  b.  Glasgow,  2J  per  cent 29.  81 

Alununa  sulphate,  Iwigs,  f.  o.  r.  Tyne,  net 18.26 

Alumina  hydrate,  6^-64  per  cent 49.  88 

Aluminoferric  cake,  slabs,  Liverpool 13. 89 

Aluminoferric  cake,  tierces,  Liverpool 15. 82 

Alumina  cake,  slabs,  Glasgow 13. 89 

Blanc  fixe,  I.  o.  r.  Tyne,  net 29.20 
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Per  Ion. 

Bknc  ize,  1  o.  r.  Mancbeffeer,  net 129.20 

BUsadi,  f .  o.  r.  Ifancbeffeer,  net 27.37 

Bkscfa,  foftwood,  t  o.  r.  Lmcarfttre,  net 26l  77 

Bl«adi,  hardwood,  f.  o.  b.  lAv&pool,  net 27.37 

Bleach,  strftwood.  Unded  London,  net 27.  97 

Boftx,  cryiUb,  f.  o.  b.  Liverpool,  net 85. 16 

Boftx,  powdered,  net 9a  08 

Caustic  white,  77  per  cent,  f.  o.  b.  Livefpool  lor  export,  net 4&66 

Caufltic  wiiite,  76  per  cent,  f.  o.  b.  Liverpool  for  export,  net 4&66 

Ganatic  white,  74  per  cent,  f.  o.  b.  Liverpool  lor  eziMrt,  net 47.45 

Caustic  white,  70  per  cent,  f.  o.  b.  Liverpool  for  exiwrt,  net 45.02 

Caustic  white,  60  per  cent,  f .  o.  b.  Liverpool  for  export,  net 40. 15 

Caustic  white,  70  per  cent,  f .  o.  r.  Lancashire,  net 45.02 

Caustic  bottoms,  f.  o.  r.  Lancashire,  net 3L  63 

Sulphite  of  soda,  5-7  hundredwei^t  casks,  f.  o.  b.  Tjme,  net 27. 96 

Hyposulphite  of  soda,  f.  o.  b.  Tyne,  nei 27.98 

Oxalic  acid,  f.  o.  b.  Liverpool,  net per  pound..  0.5125 

Saltcake^  f.  o.  r.  Lancashire 10.34 

Satin  white,  f .  o.  b.  London 24.33 

Satin  white,  f .  o.  b.  Manchester,  net 21, 90 

Soda  ash,  carbonated,  52  per  cent,  f .  o.  b.  Liverpool,  net 33. 46 

Soda  ash,  carbonated,  48  per  cent,  f.  o.  b.  Liverpool,  net 32. 82 

Soda  ash,  carbonated,  52  per  cent  f.  o.  r.  Widnae,  net 32.24 

Soda  ash,  carbonated,  48  po'  cent,  f.  o.  r.  ¥^nes,  net 31. 63 

Soda  ash,  caustic,  48  per  cent  f.  o.  b.  Liverpool 32.82 

Soda  ash,  carbonated,  52  per  cent,  f.  o.  b.  Liverpool 33. 46 

Sal  ammoniac,  firsts,  f.  o.  b.  Liverpool 214.13 

Sal  ammoniac,  seconds,  f.  o.  b.  Liverpool 204.39 

Soda  crystals,  bag,  f.  o.  b.  Tyne,  net 12.17 

Soda  crystals,  bag,  ex  ship  Thames,  2)  per  cent 11. 56 

Soda  crystals,  bags,  f.  o.  b.  Liverpool,  5  per  cent 14.  72 

Sulphate  of  ammonia,  f.  o.  b.  Liverpool 59. 01 

Sulphate  of  copper,  f.  o.  b.  Liverpod 107. 06 

Sulphur,  rolls,  L  a.  s.  works,  net 34. 07 

Sulphur,  flowers,  f .  a.  s.  works,  net 38.  93 

Sulphur,  recovered,  f.  a.  s.  works,  net 31.63 

STRAW  PULPS. 

Prices  c.  i.  f.  English  and  Scotch  ports: 

German,  dry.  No.  1 |6a26 

Dutch,  dry.  No.  1 63.26 

Dutch,  dry,  No.  2 5a  40 


CHBMICAL   WOOD  PULPS. 


Oreat  Britain, 


Prices  c.  i.  f.  London, 
Manchester,  Preston, 
dranton,  etc. : 
Sulphite,  bleached,  good 

quality $57.18-^9.62 

Sulphite,  easy  bleaching, 

firstquality 42.58-  44.40 

Sulphite,      **new8"      or 

sarong  quality 37. 71-  38. 32 

Soda,  unbleached,  first. . .  87. 10-  40. 13 
Soda,  unbleached,  strong.  35. 29-  38. 93 
Soda,  kraft 88.93-39.51 

Sweden, 

F.  0.  b.  Goteborg: 
Sulphite,  extra  bleached .  153.50-161.52 
Sulphite,  easy  bleaching. .    40. 93-  42. 28 


Sulphite,  strong 36.12-  37.45 

I,  easy  I* 
8oda,knJt 7 36.12-38.50 


cuipn 
Soda, 


easy  bleaching 86. 12-  87. 45 


France. 


C.  i.  f.  Rouen: 

Sulphite,  unbleached,  first      P«r  ISO 
quality $4.44-  |4.  63 

Sulphite,  ordinary 3.91-    4.06 

Sulphite,  ordinary,  second 
quality 3.48-    3.67 

Sulphite,  bleached,  supe- 
rior       6.13-    6.57 

Sulphite,  bleached,  infe- 
rior       5.21-    5.41 

Soda   and   sulphate,    un- 
bleached       4.66-    4.25 

Soda  and  sulphate,  second 
quality a86-    4.06 

United  8tate$. 

Foreign,  ex  dock:  l*«  cwt. 

Sulphite,  bleached $2. 70-  |3. 05 

Sulphite,  easy  bleaching. .      2. 05-    2. 20 
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Percwt. 

Salpiiite,  unbleached $1. 90-  $2. 00 

8ote,Meadied 2.60-    2.80 

SodA,  onbleadied L  90-    2.10 

Knftpulp L80-    2.00 

Domestic,    delivered 
mill: 

Sulphite,  bleached. 2.80-    8.00 


Uniied  ^talet— Continued. 

Pflrewt. 

Sulphite,  unbleached $L  90-  $2. 20 

SodaTbleached 2.10-    2.25 

Canada. 

p«rUiL 

Sulphite,  bleached $56. 00-157. 00 

Sulphite,  unbleached 42.00-48.00 


MBCHANIOAL  WOOD  PITIiPS. 


Cfrmi  Britain, 


Prices,  c  L  f .  London* 
MandieBter,   Prestcmy 
Granton,  etc.: 
Pine,  50  per  cent  moiet,       P«rtoo. 

unwrapped,  prompt $10.22-110.95 

Pine,  moist,  rorwani  de- 

livWy 10.9^  1L44 

Pine,  ory,  prompt  deliy- 

ery 20.68-  22.02 

Pine,  50  per  cent  dry,  for- 

wiidddivery 2L90- 23.12 

Sweden. 

F.  0.  b.  Goteboig  and 
Baltic  ports: 

Pine,  50  per  cent  mois- 
ture     $8.02-  $8.83 

Pine,dr>' 19.80-  2088 


Franoi. 


0.  i.  f.  Rouen: 

Pine,  50  per  cent  mois-  PwlOOkflos. 

ture 12.12-  |2.32 

Pine,  dry 2.41-    2.51 

Aspen,  dry,  fine  dry 3.09-    S.19 

Brown  (half  chemical),  50 

per  cent  moisture 2.22-    2.41 

Brown  *  (half    chemical), 

dry 2.51-    2.61 

Canada. 

Per  too. 

AtmiU $15.00-116.00 


xspAmro. 


Prices  ex  ship  London 
or  f.  o.  r.  Leith,  Gran* 
ton,  Gaiston,  and 
Tyne  docks:  Per  ton. 

^Mmiflh,  fair  to  sood $24.33-124.94 

Sptnish.  fine  to  best 26. 76-  27.  98 

Ortn,  fair  to  good 17.03-  18.25 

Oran,  first  quality 20.69-  21.30 

Tripoli,      hand      picked 

(nominal) •...     19.47-  20.69 

Inpoli,      fail      average 
(nominal) 17.64-18.25 


Bona  and   Fhilippeville,        Pwtan. 

first  quality $20.69-$2L30 

SfaxandGabee 19.47-  20.08 

Eiparto  pulp. 

Bleached,  first  ouality, 
c.  i.  f.  principal  English 
ports $72.99-492.46 


WOMMSaV  BAQB, 


French. 


Quotations  f.  o.  b.  Kouen:  P«r  too. 

Extralinens $6.09 

White  linens,  No.  1 5.60 

White  linens.  No.  2 4.87 

White  linens.  No.  3 3.89 

White  linens,  No.  4 2.92 

Whiteline*is,No.5 L46 

Gray  linens,  strong 3.41 

Gray  linens,  extra 4.14 

White  cotton,  No.  1 4.63 

White  cotton.  No.  2 3.41 

White  cotton.  No.  3 2.92 

White  cotton.  No.  4 2.19 

White  cotton,  No.  5 L46 


French — Continued. 

Per  ton. 

White  knitted $5.36 

Muslins 2.31 

Extra-li^ht  prints 2.67 

Lig^t  prints 2.19 

Dark  prints 97 

Blue  cottons,  No.  1 1.94 

Blue  linens.  No.  1 2.19 

Fustians 1.22 

Old  bagging,  solid 1.46 

Old  bagging,  common 93 

Hemp,  tarred  in  coils 3.04 

Hemp  strings,  new  cuttings 2. 67 

White  linen 9.24 

Unbleached  Unen. 8.75 
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JFVenef^— Oontiniied. 

Per  too. 

Gray  linen 15.57 

Extra  white  cotton. fi.81 

Ordinary  white  cotton 5.84 

Curtain  cutting 5.11 

StaycuttingB 4.38 

Extra-light  jnrints 4.14 

Unblea43ied  cotton 7.30 

Oxfcml 4.63 

FlaneUettes 4.63 

Bl.e  cotton 2.92 

Quotations  f.  o.  b.  Eng- 
lish ports: 

NWO 15.35-17.54 

SPFFF 5.35-  6.08 

SPFFF  and  SPFF 4. 38-  4. 63 

SPFF 4.14-  4.38 

SPF 2.67-  3.40 

Lij^tprints 2.06-  2.30 

Fustians 85-  1.22 

CSPFF 2.43-  3.40 

CSPF L  94- 4. 63 

Dark  blue  (selected) L  94 

Jute,  No.  1 85-  1.09 

Jute,  No.  II 30-    .36 

Gunny 1.09-  1.46 

Extra  new  light  prints 4. 38-  4. 63 

Mixed  colored  cottons 97-    1. 17 

Dark  cottons 85-    1.09 

Gray  linens,  1 2.67-    3.16 

Gray  linens,  II 1.22-    1.71 

CSPFFF 3.40-    4.14 

Extra  new  li^t  blue   cot- 
tons  3.16-    3.40 

Extra  new  unbleached  cot- 
tons  6.33-    6.57 

Belgian, 

Quotations,    f.  o.  b.    Goole   or 
Thames: 

White  linens.  No.  1 $5.84 

White  linens.  No.  2 4.75 

White  linens,  No.  3 3.16 

Fines,  mixed 3.40 


Bej^itm— Continued. 


Fines,  dirty $2.19 

Gray  linens,  strong 3.16 

Gray  Unens,  extra 3.89 

Blue  linens 2.67 

White  cottons,  No.  1 4.26 

White  cottons,  No.  2 3.52 

Outshots 2.92 

Seconds 1.94 

Prints,  extraligjit 2.19 

Fustians,  lig^t 1.46 

Mixed  cottons 1. 70 

Hemp  strings,  old  white 2.43 

House  clotl^ 1.46 

Old  bagging,  soUd L22 

Old  bagging,  common,  new 85 

White  and  cream  linens 9. 73 

White  cuttings.  No.  1 7.30 

Unbleached  cuttings 6. 33 

Print  cuttings,  new  light 3. 89 

Flax  waste,  wadied  and  dried 2. 43 

Flax  waste,  fair 1. 94 

Flax  card  waste 1.46 

Hemp  waste.  No.  1 1.94 

Hemp  waste,  No.  2 73 

Dutch, 

Free  English  or  Scotch  ports: 

B  est  fines |4. 14 

Second  fines 3.16 

Third  fines 2.12 

Blues 1.94 

Light  cottons 2.19 

House  cloths 97 

Red  and  white 1. 94 

Hemp  rope  in  coils 2.12 

Small  ropes 1.15 

White  manila  ropes 2.67 

Colored  cottons 1.22 

Light  fustians 1.46 

Dark L09 

Gray  linen 2.92 

Tarred L82 

Sound  bagging...' 97 

Common 61 


HOMB  RAQS. 


Per  ton. 

New  white  cuttings $4. 63-  $5. 60 

Fines,  selected 4.38-  4.63 

Fines,  good  London 3.16-  3.65 

Outshots,  selected 2. 55-  3. 16 

Outshots,  ordinary 2.30-  2.55 

London  seconds 24-  .36 

Country  seconds 1.34-  2.06 

London  thirds 18-  .24 

Country 30-  .36 

Canvas,  No.  1 2. 92-  3. 16 

Canvas,  No.  2 2.30-  2.55 

Canvas,  No.  3 97-  1.46 

Mixed  rope 61-  .  85 

Whiterope 1.09-  2.79 

White  nuinila  rope 2. 37 


Per  ton. 

Coil  rope $L94-$2.30 

Bagging r 42-      .61 

Gunny 61-      .85 

Bristol, 

Fines $4.14 

Outshots 2.55 

Seconds ' 1. 82 

Thirds 73 

Mixed  bagging 73 

Clean  canvas 3. 53 

Second  canvas 2. 55 

Light  prints 1. 70 

Hemp  coil  rope 2. 30 

Tarred  manila 1.70 
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Manchuier, 

Per  too. 

Fines $3.52-    13.77 

OutAotB,  beet 2.19-    2.43 

Outflhots,  ordinary 1.94-    2.06 

Seconds 1.22-    1.46 

'Hurdfl 61-      .73 

Blues 1.22-    1.46 

Bagging 8&-    1.09 

Bagging,  common 49-      .  61 

White  manila  rope 2.43-    2.67 

Surattares 1.46-    1.70 

Gunny 1.46-    1.70 

Edinburgh, 

Superfines $4.50 

OutAota 3.28 

Mixed  fines 3.66 


Bdivhurgh — Omtinued . 

P«rUiL 

Common  seconds |2. 43 

First  seconds 2. 92 

Lifijit  prints 2.12 

Common  prints 1.28 

Canvas,  best 3. 65 

Canvas,  second 2.55 

Black  cottcMis .97 

W.  manila  rope $2. 55-2. 67 

Tarred  manila  rope 1. 64 

Tarred  hemp  rope 2. 19 

Rope  ends,  new 1. 22 

Rope  ends,  old .85 

Bagging .73 

Bagging,  dean 1.03 


WA8TB  PAPEB. 


PwtODL 

Cream  shavings S2.43 

Finerfiavings 2.19 

Second  shavings 2.06 

White  wood 1.34 

Mixed  wood  (containing  col- 
ored)   I0.85-.97 

White  waste 1.22 

Wood-pulp  cuttings 73-  .  97 

Bluepaper 73-  .97 

Crudiednews .61 


Per  ton. 

Ledgers $1 .  82 

Heavy  letter 1. 15 

Light  letter .85 

Lightbrowns $0.73-  .85 

Darkbrowns 49-  .67 

Books  and  pamphlets .91 

Caainffs 97-1. 09 

StrawDoard  cuttings .42 

Jacquards .61 


BALING  TWINB. 


Hemp,  $0.1075,  $0.1225,  and  $0.1275  per  pound;  mixed,  $0.0975,  $0.1125,  and 
10.1175  per  pound. 


P«rton. 

Good  white  to  best $122. 00-$146. 00 

Good 107.00-  117.00 

Medium 92.00-  102.00 


Per  too. 

Common $73. 00-$88. 00 

Rejections 92.00-  68.00 

Cuttings 92.00-  56.00 


8ISINO. 


Prices  are  nominally  as  under: 

Percwt. 

EogKah  gelatine $15. 33-$22. 63 

Fweim gelatine 17.76-  25.06 

Fine  Scotch  glues 10. 46-  12. 89 

Beet  long  Scotch  glues....  9.00-  10.46 

Common  black .•..  7.54-    8.03 

"Town^dues 8.52-    9.73 

"Bone^'dues 8.03-    9.00 

F<tteignglues 8.03-    8.76 

Boneaize 2.30-    2.67 


Gelatine  size 

Dry  B.  A.  pieces 

Dry  Engliflii  pieces 

Wet  English  pieces 

Wet  sheep  pieces 

Buffalo  hide  shavings 

Buffalo  picker  waste 

Dry   fleshings,    ex    picker 
waste 


Percwt. 
$2. 43-  $2. 92 
9.73-  10.95 
6.08-  8.52 
L58-  1.88 
. 49-  .  91 
6.08-  9.73 
6.57-    7.30 

6.08-    6.57 


Bosm. 


Ex-wharf,  less  2}  per  cent  discount  and  tare  20  per  cent:  BC,  $2.37;  D,  $2.40;  E, 
12.43;  F,  $2.46;  G,  $2.49;  H,  $2.55;  I,  $2.67;  K,  $2.92;  M,  $3.40;  N,  $3.65;  WG,  $3.72; 
WW,  $3.89. 
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8TABCH. 


D.  o.  r.  London,  leas  2)  per  cent: 

Per  too. 

Maize,  crisp $73.00 

Maize,  peari 61.00 

Maize,  powder 75. 00 

Maize,  special 80. 00 

Farina,  prime 85.00 

Farina,  B.  K.  M.  F 112.00 

Delivered: 
Rice,  special  (in  chests),  lees  2) 

percent 97.00 


Per  too. 

Rice,  crystal  (in  bags),  lees  2) 
percent $90.00 

Rice,  granulated  (in  bags),  less  2) 
percent 85.00 

Kice,  waste,  less  2}  per  cent 63. 00 

Dextrine 97.00 


COLOB8. 


Nominal  prices: 

Ftrton. 

Mineral  black $17.03 

Black,  carbon 273.00 

Ocher,  English  and  Irish a  19.46 

Ocher,  French «  19.46 

Tnrkeyred o38.93 

Red  oxide  and  Venetian  red a  24. 33 


Fvton. 

Umber,  Derbyshire «$19.46 

Fercwt 

Chrome,  pure 12.16 

Yellow,  imperial 3.04 

Yellow,  Bordeaux 3. 04 


Paste  colors,  with  40  per  cent  of  color  (less  2)  per  cent  d/d): 


Pvowt. 

Orange  pulp $12. 16 

Golden  yellow  pulp 8. 76 

Lemon  yellow  pulp 8. 76 

Prussian  yellow 8.76 

Green,  free  from  arsenic 8. 76 

Paste  blue,  33  per  cent 7. 30 


Percwt. 

Paste  blue,  40  per  cent $8.27 

Paste  blue,  50percent 9.73 

Paste  bbick,  33  per  cent 2.43 

Paste  black,  40  per  cent 3. 40 

Paste  black,  50  per  cent 3. 89 


Per  ton,  f.  o.  r 


LIME. 


Percwt. 
.  $2.67 


LOADINGS,   ETC. 

China  clay:   In  bulk,  f.  o.  b.  Cornwall,  $3.89  to  $8.72  (highest  grade)  per  ton;  baes 

$1.22  and  casks  $2.67  per  ton  extra;  delivered  Lancashire,  $11.19  (for  beet  pu>er8), 

and  commoner  qualities  $5.34  to  $8.39  per  ton;  best  f.  o.  r.  London,  in  casks,  $11.92 

per  ton;  f.  o.  b.  Liverpool,  in  5-cwt.  caucs,  $9.73  to  $12.16  for  export. 
French  chalk:  W.  E.,  W.  F.  G.,  and  other  brands,  $14.36  to  $21.77  per  ton,  according 

to  quality,  delivered  in  most  paper-making  towns;  also  f.  o.  b.  to  Glasgow,  Beirut, 

and  London  at  same  price. 
Italian  chalk:    finest  orands,  f.  o.  b.  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Belfast,  or  London, 

I.W.  A., ''Portland  Mills,"  and  ''Swan ''marks,  $18.85  to  $22.43  per  ton  of  10  bags. 
Papermakers' plaster,  $3.89  per  ton  and  upward  delivered. 
Superfine  haroening,  delivered  miUs,  $12.16  per  ton  and  upward. 
Patent  hardening,  2-ton  lots,  f .  o.  r.  Lancashire,  $15.20. 
Mineral  white  (also  known  as  terra  alba,  and  sulphate  of  lime),  per  ton  f .  o.  r.  at  makers' 

works:  Superfine,  first  and  seconds,  $5.84  to  $6.57;  fine,  b^  picked,  i^te,  finely 

ground;  fine,  second  quality;  pottery,  best  quality;  and  pottery.  No.  2  quality, 

$4.38  to  $5.60. 
Gjrpsum:  Lig^t  pink,  seconds,  brown,  and  thirds,  selected,  $2.06  to  $4.14. 
Terra  alba  and  gypsum  delivered  any  Lancashire  or  Yorkshire  station,  about  $2.43 

per  ton  extra,  except  Manchester,  which  ia  only  $1.71  per  ton  extra;   delivered 

London  stations,  about  $1.71  per  ton  extra. 
Bauxite,  minimum  alumina  60  per  cent,  $3.77  f.  o.  b. 
Sulphate  of  alumina,  $12.77  to  $15.02  per  ton  delivered  to  mills. 
Sulphate  of  barytes.  No.  1,  $15.20;  No.  2,  $12.65;  No.  3,  $10.22;  No.  4,  $8.72  pear  ton, 

less  2i  per  cent. 
Magnesite.  containing  94  to  96  per  cent  carbonate  of  magnesia,  raw  ground,  $2L89; 

calcined,  $31.14. 
Ma^esite,  in  lump,  $9.73  per  ton. 
Satinite,  $16.06,  in  casks,  f .  o.  b.  Liverpool  or  Manchester. 
Chloride  of  zinc,  $34.67  per  ton. 


a  Highfir  prices  acoordlng  to  strength  and  shade. 
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Rags  are  generally  used  for  the  higher  erades  of  paper:  and  other 
matenalsy  in  order  of  quantity  consumed,  are  wood  pulp,  esparto 
grass,  and  waste,  includmg  rags,  old  paper,  jute  bags,  old  rope,  etc. 
Pulp  from  bamboo  from  the  Far  East,  and  from  reeds  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Black  Sea,  is  being  used  experimentally  for  some  of 
the  finer  auaUties  of  paper.     Straw  is  not  used  to  any  great  extent. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  number  of  paper-making  mills  in 
the  United  Emgdom,  the  nimiber  of  firms  engaged  in  the  trade, 
and  the  number  of  machines  and  vats  in  the  several  mills: 


Items. 

Rnclaai 
Wfttos. 

Soottand. 

Ireland. 

Mflls  imkhM;  p«pflr 

!<« 
145 

435 

105 

35 

51 
117 

8 

NtiinliCT>  Af  niTm                , , . ,             .   .  X   ".           u .  X      .                       XX           .   ^ 

5 

Nnnib«r  of  machines, 

15 

Nnmh^ofvats  ..       . ,    .                     ,          .         

llfllatn^ill]tnini>¥X^rd9 .    . 

3 

The  following  table  gives  a  general  classification  of  the  various 
papers  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  number  of  mills 
engaged  in  their  manufacture: 


liUls  pfoduckif— 


Writing  papers,  handmade 

Writing  papers,  machine-made 

Writing  paper,  machiiw  or  tub  sixed . 

Writiog  papers^  engine-sited 

Printiw, dry  printmg,  and  news.... 

Long  Mcphants 

Ctftridges 

QPDoerr  papers,  white  and  colored... 

Small  httKU 

Brown  pliers,  alllcinds 


England 

and 
Wales. 


16 
30 


34 

74 
14 
63 
20 
18 
58 


Scotland. 


10 
26 
28 


24 

7 

7 

13 


Ireland. 


1 
1 
1 
2 
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STATWTICB   OP  MILLS. 

Following  is  a  detailed  list  of  papers  produced  in  thb  United 
Kin^om,  with  the  number  of  mills  in  England  and  Wales,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  producing  the  same: 


M 

! 

...:.:. 

.! 

ii' 

J 

11 

I 

I 

K 

^ 

3 

» 



11 

14 

1 

le 
n 

1 

1 

a 

t 

I 

X 

» 

i 

* 

Lmmeinli 

UuillaMupan 

U>Dlta 

U vbia  paptra. 

MMdlM 

UlllbosTda 

Mill  wnpptn 

Uoslc  piptra. 

PvcbnKat  (tanicitin) '. 

PuUtuMTdt. 

PId  BDd  naedla  papen. , 

PteUpapan 

PortmauUHi  board 

Prasa  board!  and  prMSIofi. 

Prtntlnfi 

Pulp  board!. 

Radwn  tlckati 

Ra^naadi 

Sampling  papara 

ablray.V.'.'.'.'.".'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Small  bauds 

awreotyplngpapw*^, 

T«a  papers 

Tlpa 

Tobocmpapan 

To**^p«r». 

Tnbapapan 

TTpawrftliij;  papara. , 
watarproor  papara. . , 

Waiadpapan 

Wrappiiwt. 

Wrfflngif  maebhe  m 


A  general  estimate  of  the  output  of  the  paper  mills  of  the  United 
Kingdom  waa  given  above  under  the  subheading  "Market  require- 
ments." 

Very  little  pulp  is  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Two  or 
three  companies  manufacture  sulphite  wood  pulp  for  their  own 
consumption. 

According  to  tbe  report  of  the  Census  of  Production  Office  for 
the  year  1W7,  the  net  output  per  head  of  persons  employed  in  the 
paper  trade  was  valued  at  nearly  $540.  The  average  number  of 
persons  employed  on  the  last  WednesdayH  in  January,  April,  July, 
and  October  (1907)  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  was  returned  as 
40,955,  made  up  of  38,642  wage  earners  and  2,313  salaried  persoiu, 
the  total  number  being  distributed  by  age  and  sex  as  follows:  Males 
under  18  years,  3,542;  males  over  18  years,  24,079;  females  under 
18  years,  2,924;  females  over  18  years,  10,410. 
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80ALB8  OF  WAGES. 


The  latest  available  official  detdled  statistics  relating  to  the  cost 
of  labor  in  paper  mills  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  those  compiled 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  last  pay  week  of  September,  1906, 
and  are  as  follows: 


OecopatiooB  and  basto  of  pay. 


mv  ao  TSutB  or  aos  amd 

OTEM. 

FonoMo 

Boflerr. 

Time 

Time  and  bootu 

Wasben,  breakers,  and 
blaacben: 

Time 

Time  and  bonus , 

Soda  recovery  men:  Time..... 

Time 

Time  and  l»no8 , 

Piece 

Beatermen's  assistants: 

Time 

Timeandbonns 

Pfcptr-machine  men: 

Time 

Time  and  bonus 

Piece 

Vatmen  (handmade  paper): 

Piece 

Goochers  (handmade  paper) 

Piece 

Drr  vorlDers  and  flnistiers 
(handmade  paper):  Piece.. 
(TrUndermen: 

Time 

Time  and  bonus 

Caleoderers  and  glaxers: 

Time 

Timeandbonns , 

Paper  cutters  and  rereelers: 

Time , 

Timeandbonns , 

Tiers-up: 

Time 

Piece , 

WanhoQsemen  and  paitos: 

Tfane .\7Z.... 

Mechanics:  Time 

Ensinemen  and  stokers:  Time. 
<>«ii«al  laborers:  Tima 


Nomber. 

ATwaca 

ItiH-ttme 
eaminfk 

280 

I1Z61 

140 
55 

5.62 
6.41 

311 
82 
» 

5.44 
7.12 
5.98 

96 
122 

8.76 

ftSO 

13.27 

aoo 

100 

5.11 
6.20 

148 
211 

74 

ia28 
ia44 
14.58 

2S 

11.96 

38 

11.23 

41 

11.28 

156 
36 

5.96 
6.75 

186 
86 

5.66 
6.61 

322 
50 

6.16 
7.58 

212 
148 

5.84 
7.80 

123 
426 
463 
M5 

5.86 
8.66 
6.81 
5.13 

Ooeopatioiis  and  baais  of  pay. 


MEM  20  TSABS  OT  AOS  AMD 

oTm— continiied. 
Other  men: 

Time 

Timeandbonns 

Pleoe 


Total 

APPftBNTICBS  (ALL  AOB0)  AMD 
B0T8  UMDEB  20  TSAB8. 

FnU  timers: 

Apprentices:  Time 

Paper  cutters:  Time 

Otner  lads  and  boys- 
Time 

Piece 

Half  timers:  AU  occupations- 
Time 


Total 

WOMSM  18  TSAXS  Of  AOB  AMD 
OYXB. 

Rag  sorters: 

Time 

Piece 

Rag  cutters: 

Time 

Piece 

Paper  sorters  (finishing  de- 
partment): 

Time 

Piece 

Other  women: 

Time , 

Piece 


Total. 


Nomber. 


OIBLi    XTMDm     18    TKABS    OF 
AQB. 

Full  timers:  All  occupations- 
Time 

Piece 

H alf  timers:  All  occupations- 
Time 


Total. 


191 
188 


6,493 


188 
419 

1,186 
70 

20 


1,888 


262 
368 

62 
142 


480 
1,504 

380 
245 


3,551 


467 
145 

12 


624 


fdU-tima 


I&88 
a66 

7.62 


7.06 


2.80 
2.02 

3.81 
3.79 

.77 


3.80 


3.45 
2.66 

2.33 
2.39 


2.71 
3.22 

2.66 
2.86 


2.80 


1.68 
2.37 

.86 


1.83 


The  following  table,  taken  in  connection  with  the  one  inmiediately 
preceding,  shows  the  number  of  hours  constituting  full  time  and  the 
number  of  wage  earners  in  the  paper  miUs  of  the  United  Eangdom, 
according  to  the  hours  worked: 


Full-time  week. 


tinder  44  hours 

44  and  under  46  hours 
46  and  under  48  hours 
«  and  under  50  hours 
SO  and  under  52  hours 
8  and  under  54  hours 
M  and  under  56  hours 


Wage 
earners. 


210 
488 

378 
73 
304 
294 
913 


FoU-time 


56  and  under  58  hours 

58  and  under  60  hours 

60  hours 

Above  60  hours 

Total 

Average  hours  in  a  ftiU  week 


Wage, 
earners. 


6,048 
2,432 
2,602 
1,226 


16,147 
56.0 
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The  aver&^e  number  of  holidays  during  the  year  1906  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom  was  seven  days. 

Since  1906  hours,  wages,  and  conditions  of  labor  have  been  very 
much  modified.  It  is  estimated  that  a  working  week  is  now  three  to 
five  hours  less  and  wages  have  sensibly  increased  in  all  mills  as  a 

{artial  consequence,  and  more  holidays  are  now  allowed  than  then, 
t  is  also  estimated  that  the  increase  in  wages  has  amounted  to  about 
10  per  cent.  In  one  of  the  representative  factories  producing  news, 
the  employees  work  130  hoiu^  per  week  in  two  shifts,  there  being  five 
24-hour  days,  and  one  10-hour  day,  the  machines  stopping  at  4  p.  m. 
on  Saturday.  In  this  mill  the  cost  of  operating  one  macmne  for  one 
week  is  ^ven  as  follows:  Machine  man  (two  stmts),  $51.10;  dry  man, 
(two  shifts),  $29.20;  assistant  dry  man  (two  shifts),  $17.03;  total, 
$97.33.  The  average  production  of  such  machine  is  given  at  190  tons 
per  week. 

Another  lai^e  producer  of  news  reports  that  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture ranges  from  $42.58  to  $49.88  per  ton  at  the  mill.  The  hours 
of  labor  in  nis  mill  are  133  hours  per  week,  and  the  cost  of  wages 
varies  from  $3.04  to  $4.38  per  ton,  mcluding  cost  of  superintendence. 

A  prominent  manufacturer  of  combination  boards  aavises  that  the 
total  wages  paid  to  workers  engaged  on  one  machine  amoimts  to 
$61.33  per  week,  made  up  as  follows:  One  machine  tender,  $16.79; 
one  back  tender,  $10.95;  one  screen  boy,  $4.75;  one  felt  boy,  $6.57; 
one  calender  boy,  $4.75;  four  cutter  boys,  $17.52;  total,  $61.33.  The 
average  weekly  production  of  such  machine  is  placed  at  300  tons, 
with  an  average  value  of  about  $8,760. 

The  eauipment  of  paper  mills  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  almost 
exclusivmy  suppUed  oj  British  manufacturers.  Very  few  forei^ 
machines  are  m  operation,  there  being  four  American  machines  m 
one  large  mill  ana  two  German  machmes — remodeled  -  in  another. 
Formerly  American  machines  were  almost  exclusively  used  in  board 
mills,  but  latterly  the  En^Ush  makers  have  secured  part  of  the  trade. 
There  are  no  Continental-made  machines  running  m  board  mills  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  All  machinery  for  making  coated  paper  is 
imported  from  Germany.  During  the  last  year  British  paper-makers' 
engineers  have  supplied  machines  and  equipment  to  Cfanada,  Spain, 
France,  Mexico,  Sweden,  Norway,  Australia,  Russia,  Bel^um, 
Siberia,  Italy,  and  the  United  States. 

EXPORT  TRADE. 

During  the  year  1912,  the  last  year  for  which  detailed  statistics  are 
available,  the  exports  of  paper  irom  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
countries  of  destination  were  as  indicated  below.  The  ^gures  for  1908 
are  also  ^ven,  in  order  to  afford  a  basis  for  comparison.  The  quan- 
tities are  in  himdredweight  of  112  poimds. 
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Kinds  of  paper  and  ootmtriee. 


WKITINQ  PAPER. 

Russia 

Sweden 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium , 

Fraooe , 

Egypt. 

Chtea  (other  than  British) 

Japan  and  Formosa 

United  States 

Chile. 

BrariL 

Uroguay 

Argmtina 

Otter  foreign  countries 

Total  to  foreign  countries 

Cspe  of  Good  Hope. 

NSal !7. 

British  Ind^ 

Bomhayand  Earadii 

Madras. 

BengaL 

Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam. 

Burma 

Straits  Settlements 

Ceylon 

Hongkong. 

Australia: 

Western. 

Eoath  Australia  and  Northern  Territory 

Victoria. 

New  South  Wales 

Queensland 

Tssnania 

New  Zealand 

Canada 

British  West  India  Islands 

Other  British  possessions 

Total  to  British  possessions 

Total  writing  paper 

PAPEB  FOR  PRUniNG. 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

Netherlttids 

Belgium. 

France 

Portuguese  East  Africa. 

Italy 

Egypt. 

Stam. 

OiiDa(oth^'tiuai  British) .'..*.*.*.'. 

Japan  and  Formosa 

United  States 

Chile 

BradL 

Uruguay 

Argentina. 

OtAerforeiguooontries. 

Total  to  foreign  countries 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Natal !7. 

British  Ind^ 

Bomhayand  Karachi 

MadTM. 

Boigal 

Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam. 

Burma. 

Straits  Setttements 

Oeykm 

^'^gknng 


1906 


Quantity. 


Owt. 


880 
1,036 
3,210 
2,867 
3,330 
8,363 
5,480 
3,764 
3.260 
3,681 
1,874 
1,274 
1,000 
8,320 
8,114 


fi3,OfiO 


11,431 

6,ni 

16,173 
6,865 
9,329 
60 
2,073 
2,802 
3,671 
1,820 

2,873 
7,195 

18,447 

23,860 

7,352 

872 

23,806 
7,434 
2,337 

10,580 


165,708 


218, 767 


1,728 

2,100 

6,290 

23,994 

24,884 

85,702 

5,155 

2,311 

19,011 

9,946 

22,754 

67^032 

7,774 

6,809 

6,194 

2,202 

18,960 

12,093 


325,938 


88,980 
16,200 

74,443 
41,926 
35,543 
157 
14,634 

6,572 
13,560 

4,305 


Valoe. 


124,566 

12,857 

87,078 

21,706 

29,019 

110,990 

47,756 

37,092 

39,949 

46,460 

23,155 

23,350 

11,242 

107,760 

106,454 


679,430 


107,404 
64,145 

141,264 
60,014 

105,453 
1,041 
19,184 
31,827 
40,436 
17,563 

27,792 
52,519 

166,580 

191,735 

60,665 

7,680 

208,603 
77,514 
28.293 

130,301 


1,638,941 


2,218,371 


1912 


Quantity. 


Cwt. 

800 

479 
2,212 

687 
8,801 
6,374 
3,239 
3,766 
7,663 
1,605 
1,923 
1,646 

910 
5,238 
5,805 


46,687 


7,200 
5,677 

11,963 
5,906 
7,135 
6 
809 
3,349 
2,604 
1,640 

4,330 

7,676 

33,449 

39,295 

8,086 

1,030 

23,003 

5,960 

1,644 

9,918 


170,757 


317,444 


14,984 

13,918 

53,222 

141,230 

162,292 

541,422 

21,490 

18,896 

108,506 

48,163 

116,771 

330,163 

72,121 

37,476 

25,437 

12,203 

73,460 

89,110 


1,880,043 


178,133 
78,818 

336,664 

193,496 

163,636 

788 

63,783 

30,605 

73,381 

21,612 


2,139 

5,276 

13,366 

36,296 

48,100 

118,784 

6,536 

3,327 

14,616 

o,  \nn 

38,276 

in,604 

23,971 

10,936 

8,738 

4,233 

19,769 

20,114 


652,955 


79,998 
27,118 

104,508 
66,813 
47,867 
35 
19,628 
14,390 
19,365 
10,486 


Valoe. 


126,240 

7,451 

41,175 

9,879 

49.497 

127,264 
32,391 
40,763 
93,738 
36,688 
28.435 
27,943 
10, 181 
68,384 
93,300 


603,318 

71,601 
55,683 

111,380 
53,875 
93,611 
170 
10,448 
30,093 
27,549 
15.621 

39,774 
69,124 

278,354 

245,403 

64,023 

9,538 

197,300 
73,321 
19,636 

130,329 


1,601,523 
2,284,840 


16,049 

33,783 

74,019 

305,035 

297,270 

600,960 

27,520 

20,001 

78,540 

44,703 

206.792 

801,055 

156,361 

58,943 

49,341 

23,924 

149,577 

134,884 

3,068,757 

382,045 
136,630 

480,033 

296,054 

334,828 

176 

86,302 

67,955 

93,865 

68,013 
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Kinds  of  paper  and  ooontries. 


PAPSB  Fos  PBiNTDfO— continued. 

Aostnlia: 

Western. 

Sooth  Aostnlia  and  Northern  Territory 

Victoria. 

New  Sooth  Wales. 

Queensland 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

Canada. , 

Other  British  posseiBions 

Total  to  British  possessions 

Total  paper  for  printing 

PACXDIO  AND  WKAPPnro  PAFKB. 

Germany 

Java 

Belgiom 

France 

China  (other  than  British) 

United  States 

Other  foreign  countries 

Total  to  foreign  countries 

Capeof  Oood  Hope 

Natal 

British  East  Indies 

Australia 

NewZealfmd 

Canada , 

British  West  India  Islands 

Other  British  possessions 

Total  to  British  possessions 

Total  packing  and  wrapping  paper 

PRINTKD  PAFKB  HANOlNas. 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

France 

China  (other  than  British) 

United  States 

Argentina 

Other  foreign  ooimtrles 

Total  to  foreign  countries 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Natal 

Transvaal 

British  East  Indies 

Australia: 

Western 

South  Australia  and  Northern  Territory 

Victoria 

New  South  Wales 

Queensland 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

Other  British  possessicms 

Total  to  British  possessions 

Total  printed  paper  hangings 

OTHSB  PBOmD  OR  OOATID  PAPER  (EXCEPT  SENSITBBD 
PHOTOOBAPHIC  PAPER). 

Germany 

France 

United  States 

Argentina 

Other  foreign  countries 

Total  to  foreign  countries 


IMS 


Quantity. 


Owl 
10,057 
25,fi21 

174,783 
00,855 
14,143 
1,868 
05,055 
49,076 
25,427 


734,893 


1,060,831 


4,488 

682 

903 

6,119 

4,164 

7,826 

14,880 


39,152 


9,710 

3,175 
26.749 
10.598 

3.230 
12,892 

8.829 
12,541 


82,724 


121,876 


842 
942 
8.016 
9.988 
2,321 
7,817 
761 
7,688 


33.375 


4,397 

1,496 

8,975 

077 

580 
2,832 
0,407 
7,010 

313 

1,322 

11.332 

6,802 


50,452 


83,827 


013 
1,160 
2,503 

566 
8,260 


8,411 


Vahia. 


$50,888 
100,310 
612,424 
400,827 
73,200 
0,456 
403,087 
306,862 
142,201 


3,258,836 


5,138,878 


60,078 
1,027 
0,178 

48,246 

16,084 
102,357 

86,467 


825,232 


36,102 
15,702 
104,306 
47,146 
15,251 
81.451 
24.318 
52,222 


376.768 


702.000 


20,211 
10,122 
80,050 

160,714 
18.667 

120.011 
12.556 

111.613 


510,053 


44.840 
15,412 
45,711 
17,144 

5,144 
30.786 
85.820 
70,093 

4.385 

11.665 

130,007 

74,788 


546,584 


1,057,537 


15,811 
80,012 
20,020 
14,074 
62,508 


152,424 


1012 


Quantity. 


Owl 

22,854 

42,640 
258,368 
176,110 

25,206 

2,075 

146,074 

121,048 

43,567 


1,220,540 


1,782,504 


7,014 

100,012 

8,468 

7,780 

4,742 

11,310 

65,800 


215,044 


12,665 

6,798 

516,140 

12,400 
5,431 

20,285 
8,454 

56,071 


633,352 


848,306 


8.121 
1.878 
8,625 
0,043 
1,051 

23,301 
2.850 

12.504 


57,863 


6,564 
2.060 
7,253 
1,415 

840 

3.331 

13.410 

5.296 

254 

1.242 

15,373 

13.529 


70,576 


128,439 


1,724 
2,612 
1,666 
4,090 
U,277 


21,869 


Value. 


$113,491 
167,286 
920,766 
730,481 
128,033 
11,130 
588,350 
^^463 
223,104 


5,428,830 


8,407,587 


68,066 

106,036 

46.518 

42.830 

10.060 

178,771 

187,896 


642,573 


50.851 
21.617 

607,658 
66.417 
10.466 

150.355 
18,546 

118,010 


1.047,820 


1,600,405 


65,522 
22.705 
50.023 

180.571 
11.456 

243.831 
46.465 

172,283 


793,846 


62,007 
21.301 
80.618 
10,276 

8,433 

35,000 

113.345 

58,009 

2.711 
10,677 

m.ooo 

148,678 


727,083 


1,521,809 


45.238 
01,038 
80,102 
60,367 
216,812 


462,452 
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Klkids  of  paper  and  countries. 

1906 

1913 

Quantity. 

Vahie. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

OTHXK  PUNTED  OB  COATXD  PAPKB  (KXCSPT  BBNSnXZKD 

rBOTOosAmic  papui)— contloaed. 
Cmm  of  Oood  Hon© 

Cwt. 
646 
1.442 
1,361 
736 
888 
747 

111.609 
36.990 
20.396 
10.690 
10,984 
19,174 

Cifft 

973 
4.060 
3,167 

761 
1,661 
8,046 

124,231 

Britlah  F-Mt  IimIwu 

81,282 

Australia 

60,788 

N«w  Zealand 

20.089 

Canada      

32,612 

Othw  British  poffSMsIom r ,,., . 

69,489 

Total  to  British  poummionii. ............... ..r-- 

6,668 

109,643 

13,676 

368,336 

Total  othar  nrintad  or  coatad  naDer 

18,969 

362,067 

84.045 

720,678 

PASnaOAED,  MILLBOARD,  AHD  CABDBOABD. 

Qmnvay ^ .......  r -  r  — 

912 
8,676 
1,307 
79 
4,896 
1,896 
9,387 

7,986 
7,975 
13,407 
1,348 
87,875 
10,142 
48,616 

3,586 
7,043 
1.237 
2,662 
1.815 
2,209 
10,366 

34,191 

'Bfllffimn. .- 

21,476 

France ......  r  -  r 

13.105 

Japan  and  Pormoea ^  r  -  - 

8,866 

United  States....^ 

16,114 

Art tntfna ,  r  -  . .  t  r . . r  ^ 

11,558 

Otmir  fortifm  conntriM ,  r . ,  r  r  r .  r 

56,577 

Total  to  f orairn  oonntrin 

20,961 

137,848 

37,918 

160,917 

CaDaof  Oood  Hodo 

4,209 
2,604 
3.428 
13,266 
21,631 
6,108 
3,694 
3,830 

36,263 
14,011 
16,006 
64,062 
89,146 
28,488 
15,276 
13,028 

6,028 

10,467 

2,596 

13,247 

89,919 

6,648 

8,866 

2,704 

36,819 

nSi:.^...T..::.::::::.. :...:. :....: 

81,223 

Ttfniovaal 

11,694 

65,108 

Aostralia 

162,507 

KawZfaland 

29,399 

Canada 

19,704 

Othar  Britiiih  possMilonfl. — 

14,089 

Total  to  British  pocmssiops 

64,166 

366,251 

82,373 

850,643 

Total  pasteboard,  millboard,  and  cardboard — 

76,106 

308,690 

110,391 

601,460 

The  reexports  of  paper  from  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  years 
1908  and  1912  were  as  follows: 


KlDds  of  paper  and  countries. 


pBimoio  OB  -wbiumo  papbb. 

On  reel*. 

Total  to  ibreign  countries 

British  India 

Other  British  possessions 

Total  on  reals 

Not  OB  reel*. 

ly 

Turkey.*.* 

cfite  (othtf  tiiian  Britidi).'.'!!!!.'!'!!.'.'!!.'.* 

Juian  and  Formosa 

ITntted  States 

Other  foreign  countries. 

Total  to  fofaicn  ooonlrias. * 


1906 


Quantity. 


Cwt. 
8,617 
8,908 
600 


8,025 


1,819 
578 
6,113 
1,916 
6,768 
1,096 
8,428 
4,410 


29,127 


Value. 


811,475 

10,044 

1,460 


22,979 


28,104 
6,424 

16,461 
7,669 

20,001 
4,429 

43,414 

30,200 


164,703 


1912 


Quantity. 


Cwt. 

NH. 

13.979 

Nfl. 


12,979 


8,168 

275 

1,865 

19 

19,802 

9,745 

607 

1,983 


86,964 


Value. 


NH. 

139.146 

Nil. 


89,146 


56,141 

8,562 

4,832 

292 

60,919 

29,656 

o,  VvS 

25,067 


188,467 
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Kinds  of  paper  and  countries. 


PBiNTiNO  OR  WBITIMO  PAFBS— Continued. 

Not  on  r««Zt— Cimtinued. 

Union  of  South  Aflrica. 

British  India 

Hongkong 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

Canada 

Other  British  possessions 

Total  to  British  possessions 

Total  not  on  reels 

PBINTBD  PAFKB  HAN0INQ8. 

Total  to  foreign  countries 

Total  to  British  possessions 

Total  printed  paper  hangings 

OTHBB  PBINTBD  OB  COATBD  PAPBRS  (EXCBPT  SENSmZBO 
PHOTOORAPHIC  PAPER). 

Oermanj 

France 

United  States 

Other  foreign  countries 

Britbh  po^essions 

Total  other  printed  or  coated  papers 

PACKIMa  AND  WRAPPING  PAPEB8. 

Belgiom 

Turkey 

Uiuted  States'.!!"!! !!!!!!"!!!!!.'!!!!!!!."!!!!!! !!!!!! 

Other  foreign  countries 

Total  to  Ibreign  countries 

Union  of  South  Africa 

British  India: 

Bombay  and  Karachi 

Other  possessions 

Australia 

Cuiada 

British  West  India  Islands 

British  Guiana 

Other  British  possessions 

Total  British  possessions 

Total  packing  and  wrapping  papers 

8TRAWB0ARD. 

China  rother  than  British) 

Other  foreign  countries 

Union  of  South  Africa 

British  India 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

Other  British  possessions 

Total  stiawboard 

MILLBOARD  AMD  WOOD  PULP. 

Total  to  fonign  countries 

Total  to  Brittth  possessions 

Total  millboard  and  wood  pulp 


IQOS 


Quantity. 


dot. 
2,044 
6,802 
39 
1,750 
2,607 
885 
1,321 


14,448 


43,575 


518 
881 


1,380 


400 

287 

000 

2,144 

1,250 


6,147 


685 

1,346 

1,356 

17,417 

4,430 


25,233 


4,068 

3,212 
472 
2,857 
410 
2,240 
8,101 
1,070 


18,420 


43,653 


1,515 
5,603 
7,021 
12,996 
10,515 
1,441 
3,684 


42,775 


1,069 
2,360 


3,449 


Value. 


110,188 
33,097 
292 
32,255 
26,055 
10,896 
0,743 


1912 


Quantity. 


Cwt. 


132,426 


297,128 


11,748 
7,093 


19,441 


14,235 
16,283 
27.232 
38,683 
82,383 


128,766 


2,930 

3,952 

4,102 

58,890 

16,896 


86,770 


18,297 

0,748 
1,654 
10,901 
1,596 
6,360 
6,053 
6,472 


61,081 


147,851 


1,923 

8,964 

15,893 

81,092 

15,636 

2,606 

6,847 


82,972 


16,314 
10,716 


26,030 


8,664 

1,680 

615 

161 

339 

3,441 


15,688 


62,652 


585 

217 


802 


97 

24 

110 

200 

612 


1,043 


149 
2,438 
1,313 
2,260 
4,690 


10,850 


6,075 

14,951 
836 

907 


2,838 
2,197 
0,541 


60,034 


70,884 


10,952 
1,416 
6,728 
868 
363 
696 
446 


20.457 


723 
1,306 


2,081 


Value. 


15,253 
28,250 
6,572 
3,363 
1.037 
3,110 
10,132 


56,719 


245,186 


21,636 
2,635 


34,  m 


2,234 
1,285 
2,243 
6,684 
20,640 


83,095 


681 

7,465 

8,827 

7,461 

18,434 


37,968 


23,646 

44,849 
3,119 
3,275 

^681 
8,934 
8,898 

32,829 


188,131 


226,009 


17,006 
2,866 

13,514 

1,703 

1,796 

1,187 

818 


88,802 


6,793 
10,468 


17,261 
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Preliminary  statistics  compiled  by  the  Board  of  Trade  show  that 
the  exports  and  reexports  of  paper  m)m  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  year  1913  were  as  follows: 


Kinds  of  pftper  aikd  oountrles. 


KXPons. 

Writing  paper: 

Fimnce 

United  States. 

Other  foreign  ooon tries. . 
Brltidi South  Africa..... 

Britfch  India 

Straits  Settlemeots 

Ceyloo 

AostnOia 

New  Zealand 

Ouiada 

Other  BritiBh  posseasioiiB 

Total 

Printing  p^wn 

Fiance 

United  States 

Other  foreign  oountrles . . 
British  South  .Ifrica.. . . . 

British  India 

StndtsSetUements. 

Ceylon 

AnstiaUa 

New  Zealand 


Cwt. 

5,229 

3,171 

41,108 

18,906 

27,778 

6,440 

3,386 

77,457 

23,002 

6,731 

8,780 


219,486 


122,183 

31,207 

436,232 

106,092 

374.881 

23,060 

27,103 

688,844 

128,073 


1106.649 

43.025 

665,132 

176,406 

388,413 

68,992 

33,136 

664,744 

loo,  NSB 

76,138 
108,836 


3,303,748 


746,409 
317.343 

2.294.564 
666,891 

1,287,518 
110,070 
126,808 

2,172,128 
496,008 


Kinds  of  paper  and  countries.  Quantity. 


■xroBTS— conttnoed. 


Printing  paper— C 
other  British' 


ontinued. 


Cftt. 
121,649 
34,703 


Vahie. 


3733,688 
163,300 


Total 1,878,415    8,873,723 


Packing  and  wr^>ping  paper. 

Printed  paper  hangings. 

Other  printed  or  ooaied  pa* 

pars,  other  than  sen  Itised. . 
Pasteboard,  millboard,  and 

cardboard 


Printing  and  writing  paper 

On  reals 

Not  on  reels. 


Printed  paper  hangings. . . 
Other  printed  or  coated 


pars,  except  sensitised. 
Packing  or  wrapping  paper. . . 

8  trawboard 

Millboard    and     wood-pulp 

board 


904.975 
137,770 

37,886 

136,787 


106,869 

111,688 

790 

1,156 
75,389 
13.803 

4,864 


1,844,866 
1,511.754 

633,501 

678,693 


864,971 

400,663 

37,126 

43,884 

367,400 

30,360 

30,966 


DfPOBT  TRADE. 


The  imports  of  paper  into  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  principal 
countries  of  origin,  auring  the  years  1908  and  1912  were  as  follows: 


Kinds  of  paper  and  countries. 


pHfimifo  OR  wsrinco  paful 

On  redi, 

BoBia 

Sweden 

N(»wBy 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belginm 

Pnnoe 

Aostri^HunEary 

United  StateT.: 

O^er  foreign  countries 

Britiih  possessions 

Total  on  reels 

Not  om  TteU. 

RoHte. 

Sweden , 

Korway 

^^'Miark-. 

QeniisnT  .  .  ..................... 

Netherlands.*.*.*.*.'.  I.I 

Belfdum 

mnee 

luiy.. : 

AiMria>Hnngar7...  •••••- 


1908 


Quantity. 


Cwt, 
448 

549,000 

549,363 

159,506 

31,863 

15,34« 

1,198 

4,985 

73,734 

1,681 

317, 179 


1,593,383 


7,816 

383.190 

549,986 

3.834 

475,088 

70,827 

172,100 

37, 4n 

3,500 

10,103 


Value. 


$1,834 

1,536,733 

1,508,535 

457,704 

68,506 

56,796 

19,383 

17,611 

311,006 

5,567 

537,507 


4,405,751 


1912 


Quantity. 


15,996 

884,486 

1,507.490 

12,419 

3,176,522 

316,935 

765,865 

657,532 

36,094 

43,947 


Cwt, 

58,834 

576,937 

897,757 

113,417 

60,871 

5,515 

1,416 

15,552 

52,688 

8,358 

865,808 


2,657,153 


8,348 

148.871 

373,647 

660 

364,382 

35.712 

104,624 

11,227 

2,442 

8,458 


Value. 


8184,688 

1,633,051 

2,350,393 

378,950 

154,560 

22,970 

15,300 

43,107 

135,230 

21,106 

2,118,256 


7,057,610 


21,719 

467,106 

856,808 

1,669 

1,232,801 

170,892 

471,783 

187,258 

30.357 

38,101 
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Kinds  of  paper  and  countries. 


19C8 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1912 


Quantity. 


Vahia. 


PKiNTiNO  OB  WBrrmo  PAPBB— continued. 
Not  OH  r«Z»— Continued. 


Japan  and  Formosa 

United  States 

Other  foreign  countries. . . 

Canada 

Other  British  possessions. 


Total  not  on  reels. 


TBXSrmO  PAPER  HANOINQS. 


Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

FrsAce 

Switzerland 

United  States 

Other  toftelga  countries. 
British  possessions 


Total. 


OTHIB  PBINTXO  OR  COATED  PAPERS  (EXCEPT  SENSITIZED 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPER). 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

France 

Switzerland 

United  States 

Other  foreign  countries 

British  ponessions 


Total. 


PACKINO  AND  WRAPPING  PAPER. 


Russia 

Sweden 

Norway 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

FrsAce 

Austria 

United  States 

Other  foreign  countries. 
British  possessions 


Total. 


STRAWBOARD. 


Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

United  States 

Other  foreign  countries. 
British  poosessions 


Total. 


MILLBOARD  AND  WOOD-PULP  BOARD. 


Russia 

Sweden 

Norway 

Germany... 

Netherlands 

France 

Austria 

United  States 

Other  foreign  countries. . . 

Canada 

Other  British  jKissessions. 

Total 


Cwt. 

4,115 
52,864 

5,888 

126,275 

17 


$124,781 

372,988 

30,357 

323,505 

316 


CwL 

3,355 

62,491 

401 

1,873 


1,802,104 


7,268,423 


026,379 


42,142 

1,584 

20,321 

2,601 

239 

1,715 

2,736 

286 


407,793 

14.789 

256,134 

76,968 

6,890 

42,338 

88,844 

2.132 


44,230 

239 

14,002 

1,922 

298 

1,591 

1,341 

1 


71,624 


845,888 


63,624 


66,795 

9,828 

42,326 

11,100 

468 

18,370 

2,925 

571 


802,637 
154,224 
366,469 
240,687 

13,160 
374,556 

66,520 
9,552 


64,190 

8,340 

31,239 

5,072 

267 

5,084 

1,043 

157 


152,383 


2,026,813 


269,917 

727,834 

726,594 

331,154 

51,960 

210,943 

11,882 

43,173 

22,749 

15,717 

295 


2,411,518 


30,900 
2,202,323 

18,749 
1,645 
3,961 
2,631 


2,350,209 


346,006 

261,239 

52,210 

73,240 

154,421 

4,311 

9,424 

32,857 

5,933 

120,036 


1,069,677 


796,631 

2,849,766 

2,171.033 

1,317,031 

192,723 

835,242 

68,477 

133,770 

95,149 

57,069 

565 


8,017,455 


63,036 

3,069,370 

14,857 

5,567 
12,458 

5,806 


8,171,993 


668,864 

599,742 

120,903 

277,800 

868,335 

89,550 

21,612 

110,061 

24,123 

252,109 


2,479,098 


110,342 


291,631 

1,240,066 

890,482 

808,384 

163,061 

279,185 

20,891 

9,068 

9,030 

12,460 

928 


3,725,176 


82,888 

3,226,562 

18,903 

663 

1,666 

4,340 


8,285,011 


406,615 

387,642 

69,160 

148,488 

80,852 

4,461 

17,840 

84,113 

7,208 

213,982 

826 

1,312,682 


496,090 
3,808 
5,314 


4,070,009 


416,582 

2,8n 

170,449 

46,275 

10,010 

37,4S1 

22,550 

20 


706,256 


743,363 

32,878 

208,898 

124,903 

4,648 

104,245 

21,890 

7,878 


1,333.673 


732,374 

8,900,709 

2,683.800 

3,227,783 

657,532 

1,099,946 

135,809 

32,352 

50,344 

61,031 

3,1S3 


12,584,908 


57,123 
4,272,967 

28,220 
1,679 
3,088 
8,759 


4,371,375 


7n,481 

834,606 

135,541 

460,236 

158,507 

86,804 

80,234 

1«1,«23 

30,148 

459, 7S7 

1,880 

8,065,588 
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Preliininary  figures  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  show  that  the 
imports  of  paper  into  the  United  Elingdom  during  the  year  1913 
were  as  follows: 


Kinds  of  p^er  and  ooontries. 


Printing  or  writing  paper: 
On  reels- 
Sweden 

Mwway 

Germany 

United  Stetes 

Newfoundland 

Other  ooontries 

Total  oo  reels 

Notonreeb— 

Sweden 

Norway 

Oennany 

Belgium 

United  States 

Otlier  countries. 

Total  not  on  reels. 

Printed  hangings: 

Germany 

Belgiuni. 

Ot&r  countries 

Total 


Quantity. 


Cwt. 

447,212 
883,102 
172,806 
41,418 
860,123 
224,208 


2,628,860 


141,615 

348,568 

301,744 

06,918 

45,016 

68,343 


1,002,108 


38,210 

14,853 

4,241 


67,304 


Value. 


$1,254,768 

2,415,780 

625,968 

104,036 

2,083,183 

652,101 


7,136,766 


455,840 
1,064,807 
1,304,286 
445,479 
394,643 
514,831 


4,260,976 


388,930 

180,119 

84,200 


653,258 


Kinds  of  paper  and  ooontries. 


Other  printed  or  coated  paper: 

Germany 

Belgium 

France 

United  States 

Other  countries 

Total 

Packing  and  wrapping  paper: 

Russia 

Sweden 

Norway 

Germany 

Belgium 

Other  countries 

Total 

Strawboard 

Millboard    and    wood-pulp 
board 


Quantity. 


Cwt 

53,440 

34,568 

8,662 

8,232 

3,046 


102,948 


262,799 
1,366,886 
1,058,624 
892,580 
280,782 
228,720 


4,090,400 


3,530,422 
1,319,019 


VataM. 


9682,040 
856^259 

96,654 
136,507 

54,839 


1,826,799 


642,061 
4,263,638 
3, 140, 186 
3,627,440 
1,118,793 
1,016,364 


13,808,482 


4,760,936 
3,240,743 


COMMENTS  UPON    IMPORTATIONS. 

Upon  examination  of  the  forgoing  statistics  it  appears  that  there 
were  notable  increases  in  the  imports  of  paper  on  reels  from  Russia 
(Finland),  Norway,  Netherlands,  AustriarHungary,  and  the  British 
possessions  (particularly  Newfoundland),  while  there  were  decreases 
in  the  imports  from  Germany,  Belj^um,  and  the  United  States.  The 
increases  of  shipments  from  Kussia  and  Norway  and  Newfoundland 
are  accoimted  lor  by  the  accessibility  of  wood  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  pulp  from  which  paper  on  reels  is  chiefly  made.  The 
product  of  the  Netherlands  is  made  chiefly  from  straw,  is  of  a  thin 
quaUty,  and  appeals  to  a  special  trade  in  this  country.  Austriar 
Hungary  has  likewise  specialized  in  particular  grades.  The  falling 
off  in  the  shipments  from  Germany  and  Belgium  is  accounted  for 
(1)  by  the  fact  that  the  demand  on  the  Continent  is  sufl&cient  to 
consume  the  output  of  the  German  mills,  and  (2)  that  the  English 
mills  are  better  able  now  to  compete  with  the  cheaper  grades  wnich 
were  formerly  received  from  Belgium.  It  is  explained  that  paper 
made  in  the  United  States  can  not  compete  favorably  with  the  prod- 
ucts of  British  mills  on  account  of  the  cost  of  transportation. 

There  has  been  a  general  decrease  in  the  imports  of  paper  not  on 
reels  due  to  the  fact  of  the  increase  of  Britisn  production,  though 
there  have  been  special  increases  in  the  quantities  received  from 
Russia  (Finland)  and  from  the  United  States,  the  classes  of  paper 
coining  from  the  United  States  being  confined  more  particularly  to 
typewriting,  high-grade  printings,  and  carbons. 

Increases  have  occurred  in  the  receipts  of  packing  and  wrapping 
papers  from  Sweden,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands,  due  to  the 
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specialization  of  the  mills  of  those  countries  in  these  classes  of  paper. 
Decreases  are  noted  in  shipments  received  from  Austria-Hungary 
and  from  the  United  States. 

Almost  all  of  the  strawboard  used  in  the  United  Kingdom  comes 
from  the  Netherlands,  and  in  increasing  quantities,  due  to  the  fact 
that  special  attention  has  been  ^yen  in  that  country  to  the  produc- 
tion of  this  class  of  paper  and  the  encouragement  given  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. On  the  other  hand,  a  decrease  is  specially  to  be  noticed 
in  the  importation  of  millboard  and  wood-pulp  board  from  the  Nether- 
lands, with  corresponding  increases  from  Germany,  an  important 
class  of  board  beii^  produced  in  the  latter  country,  which  has  grad- 
ually displaced  the  product  of  the  Netherlands. 

There  appear  to  oe  no  special  controlling  factors  influencing  the 
trend  of  importations  other  than  prices,  which  are  of  course  deter- 
mined partially  by  the  location  oi  the  countries  of  production,  the 
availability  of  paper-making  materials  in  such  coimtries,  and  the 
encouragement  received  from  their  Governments.  For  example, 
paper  can  be  shipped  from  Scandinavia  to  Hull  or  even  to  London 
more  cheaply  than  from  an  interior  city  of  England  to  either  of 'the 
others  named,  ocean  rates  being  less  than  rauway  rates.  German 
producers  are  stated  to  have  the  advantage  of  subsidised  freights, 
and  the  Swedes  also  receive  aid  from  their  Government,  frequently 
specifying  that  shipments  of  paper  be  carried  in  Swedish  bottoms. 

There  are  no  duties  levied  upon  paper  of  any  kind  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom.  '^ 

TRADE  CUSTOMS. 

Printing  paper,  whether  on  reels  or  not  on  reels,  is  always  quoted 
at  so  much  per  pound  and  wrapping  paper  at  so  much  per  top  re- 
gardless of  class  or  quality  of  paper.  The  terms  are  usually  one 
month,  the  discount  varying  from  6  per  cent  on  writings  and  other 
papers  up  to  as  much  as  15  to  25  per  cent  on  news.  The  month  in 
the  paper  trade  is  from  the  20th  to  the  20th,  settlement  being  ex-- 
pected  during  the  succeeding  calendar  month,  though  frequently  it  is 
made  in  from  one  to  six  months,  according  to  the  convenience  and 
responsibUity  of  the  buyer.  Continental  mills  sometimes  offer  an 
extra  discount  for  cash  of  1}  per  c^nt.  Prices  of  foreign  paper  sel- 
dom change — the  market  variations  appearing  in  the  discounts. 
This  is  especially  true  of  news. 

The  paper-trade  customs  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  ''codi- 
fied by  the  Paper  Makers'  Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
and  the  Association  of  Wholesale  Stationers,  and  such  code  is  recog- 
nized as  controlling  in  the  absence  of  agreement  to  the  contrary  made 
at  the  time  of  the  order  between  the  vendor  and  the  purchaser.  (For 
trade  customs  see  the  report  from  Cardiff.) 

PAPER   TRADE  OF  LONDON. 

The  character  and  source  of  the  paper  used  in  London  do  not 
differ  from  those  common  to  the  Unitea  Kingdom,  and  for  informa- 
tion as  to  those  most  popular  reference  should  oe  made  to  the  genera) 
report  and  to  the  table  of  imports  given  below,  the  greater  propoir-.' 
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tion  of  which  are  consumed  in  London.  There  are  no  special  require- 
ments as  to  quality,  weight,  and  finish  pecuUar  to  London  except 
that  the  paper  in  general  use  for  social  and  conunercial  correspond- 
ence is  of  a  very  good  grade. 

There  are  some  69  paper-making  mills  in  the  district,  7  of  which 
produce  millboards.  These  mills  are  equipped  with  129  machines 
and  81  vats.  It  has  been  almost  impossible  to  secure  any  depend- 
able estimate  of  the  output  of  the  miUs  of  the  district,  though  it  is 
reckoned  that  those  in  Kent  produce  annually  about  5,270  tons 
of  wliite  paper  (printing,  news,  and  writing),  those  in  Hertfordshire 
.about  '250  tons  of  sinmar  grades,  and  those  in  Oxfordshire  about 
100  tons  of  whites  and  browns.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  pro- 
duction of  combination  box  boards  and  cardboard  is  about  35,000 
tons  per  annum,  a  large  part  of  which  is  made  within  the  London 
consular  district. 

The'  amounts  and  values  of  the  paper  exports  (imenumerated) 
from  the  London  district  during  the  years  1908  to  1912,  inclusive, 
were  as  follows: 


Years. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1906 

• 

Cwt. 

818,372 

939,154 

1,297,729 

1,400,077 

1,369,709 

15,609,837 
6,040,226 
7,062,293 
7,481,216 
7,300,227 

1909 '. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  no  printing  or  writing  paper  on  reels  were 
imported  from  Newfoundlana  prior  to  1910.     In  that  year,  due  to  the 

{>urchase  there  of  large  tracts  of  timber  and  the  builoing  of  mills  by 
arge  interests  in  London,  the  quantity  received  amounted  to  290,545 
hundredweight,  valued  at  $706,192,  which  mcreased  to  621,675  hun- 
dredweight, valued  at  $1,511,481,  in  1913.  Conversely,  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  supply  of  the  same  class  of  paper  from  Sweden  de- 
creased from  266,173  hundredweight  in  1909  to  119,247  himdred- 
weight  in  1913.  The  total  quantity  of  paper  on  reels  imported  into 
London* from  all  sources  has  increased  irom  753,057  hundredweight 
in  1909  to  1,368,702  hundredweight  in  1913.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
toted  amount  of  paper  not  on  reels  imported  into  London  decreased 
from  987,420  hundredweight  in  1909  to  471,010  hundredweight  in 
1913.  The  principal  decreases  occurred  in  imports  from  Germany 
and  Norway,  though  decUnes  are  also  to  be  noticed  in  the  quantities 
received  from  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Imports  of  packing  and  wrapping  papers  show  a  striking  increase, 
the  quantity  received  in  1913  bemg  1,852,821  hundredweight,  as 
ajgainst  862 ,  75 1  hundredweight  in  1 909 .  The  chief  sources  from  which 
these  papers  were  received  were  Germany,  Netherlands,  Sweden,  and 
Norway. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  quantity  and  value  of  paper  imported 
into  London  for  the  years  1911,  1912,  and  1913: 


FAPSm  rOB  PBDinNQ  OB 
WBITDfO. 


Onreeli. 


O^rmany... 
Netherlands. 
Belghim.... 

France 

Russia 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark... 


Spain. 
Italy. 


Austria-Hungary . 

Canada 

Newfoundland... 
United  States.... 


Total. 


Not  on  retn. 


Germany... 
Netherlands. 

Belgium 

France 

Switzerland. 

Russia 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark... 


Spafai. 
Italy. 


Austria-Hun<^ry , 

China 

Japan 

Canada 

United  States.... 


Total 


FBINTED  PAPEB  HAMOINOS. 


Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

France 

Switzerland 

Sweden 

Russia 

Austria-Hungary . 

Denmark 

China 

Japan 

Canada 

United  States.... 


Total. 


1011 


Quantity. 


Cwt. 
116,737 
79,354 
278 

e 

1,766 
186,4% 
438,397 


6,864 

32,333 

415,253 

10,894 


1,288,218 


148,131 

12,663 

77,170 

3,162 

93 

4,732 

55,091 

113,102 

826 

531 

1,924 

3,109 

13 

3,604 

835 

36,755 


461,741 


29,110 

1,566 

9,639 

46 


25 
147 
339 


7 
559 


288 


41,716 


OTHXB  PRINTED  OR  COATED 
PAPER. 


Germany... 
Netherlands. 
Belgium.... 

France 

Switzerland. 

Russia 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark... 


Spafai. 
Italy. 


Austria-Hungary. 
Queensland 


22,209 

1,373 

684 

418 

156 

18 

12 

1 

81 

31 

482 

87 

4 


Vahie. 


1302,115 

185,740 

1,489 

146 

4,404 

486,104 

1,052,872 


18,570 

79,426 

1,001,706 

27,066 


3,150,658 


509,420 

42,285 

413,069 

38,280 

703 

13,305 

166,663 

345,254 

2,473 

1,888 

23,320 

16,190 

175 

117,190 

1,913 

299,304 


1912 


Quantity. 


Cwt. 
42,831 
47,562 
909 

281 


207,942 

477, 157 

1,043 

340 


14,109 

20,045 

572,153 

2,451 


1,386,823 


122,923 

4,705 

75,682 

2,610 

96 

88 

80,919 

140,201 

635 

118 

1,776 

8,033 

49 

3,314 

1,287 

41,188 


1,901,531 


233,042 

12,166 

122,956 

1,002 


209 

730 

3,192 


652 
18,633 


5,811 


398,393 


433,624 


25,764 

32 

13,487 

186 

16 


137 

7 


480 

1 

811 


Vahie. 


$133,332 

U4,868 

3,158 

2,784 


519,577 

1,163,317 

2,190 

1,506 


36,343 

47,268 

1,397,838 

6,233 


8,428,504 


440,606 

16,346 

335,400 

43,706 

1,017 

346 

03,548 

440,835 

1,533 

370 

23,406 

18,848 

647 

06,208 

3,168 

368,540 


1,004,634 


210,600 

370 

165,836 

3,051 

102 


760 
44 


15,217 

20 

8,867 


40,421  413,885 


867,041 

24,000 

10,203 

8,171 

3,806 

667 

880 

20 

1,061 

701 

14,781 

2,258 

170 


10,145 

293 

838 

546 

50 

1 

10 


22 


163 
42 


320,060 

4,847 

23,831 

13,888 

1,343 

30 

234 

15 

410 


5,163 
1,814 


1013 


Quantity. 


Cwt. 

80,757 

25,808 

1,652 

33 

10,547 

110,247 

457,834 


712 

157 

35,460 

5,055 

621,675 

771 


1,368,702 


144,634 
8,065 

71,147 

4,013 

111 


10,935 

103,106 

4 

884 

2,010 

7,018 

11 

3,657 

416 

28,100 


471,010 


20,506 
221 

13,406 

130 

15 


148 
*i6' 


305 

2 

301 


35,220 


10,891 

197 

2,269 

627 

97 

7 

22 


50 
91 


VahMi 


1337,473 

61,021 

5,445 

185 

34,979 

300,213 

1,162,037 


2,594 

1,411 

88,411 

12,361 

1,511,481 

3,864 


3,496,474 


530,419 
13,343 

315,739 

31,545 

1,343 


31,477 

575,722 

15 

3,139 

23,851 

33,715 

185 

116,898 

1,436 

387,843 


1,966,550 


187,730 
3.434 

167,053 

1,976 

156 


1,013 


9,635 
44 

5,723 


375,917 


344,368 

3,139 

48,324 

14,536 

3,239 

88 

492 


49 


1,387 
1,976 
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OTBKB  PBINTBD  OB  CO  ATBD 

riPBA— continued. 


Japtn 

NewZMluid 

rhfaift 

Vktorte.-.]      .  . 
New  Soath  Wales. 
WestAostnUa.... 

Canada 

United  States 


Total. 


1911 


Quantity. 


Cwt. 

545 

7 

74 

11 

29 

18 

101 

2,863 


Vahie. 


SIS,  962 
875 
774 
448 
608 
185 
4,289 
74,121 


1912 


Quantity. 


Cwt. 


46S 


4 
4 
7 


104 
2,132 


Vahie. 


810,832 


881 

24 

127 


5,887 
49,901 


29,264 


PACUKO  AMD  WRAPPIICO 
PAFKR. 


Gemnny.. . 
Netheriands. 

Belgium 

FruDoe 

Svitieriand. 

Russia 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark... 


^:. 


Italy 

Toitey,  Asiatic.. 
Austm-Himgary . 

J«ypt 

Japan. 

Cbma 

Cmadi. '.'.'..  I.... 

Oreeoe.. ......... 

United  States.... 


Total. 


8TBAWBOAKD. 


Gennany 

Netherlands 

B^gium 

Frmce 

Anstria-Hangary. 

Ruasia 

Norway 

Sweden 

United  States.... 
Canada 


Total. 


MOLLBOABD  AMD  WOOD  PULP 
BOABD. 


Germeny.... .... 

Netherlands 

Belgiom 

fmm 

Switcerlttvl 

Russia 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 

Attstria-Hungary , 

Canada 

Newlioandland... 
United  States.... 


837,319 

151,194 

87,513 

15,116 

4 

132,071 

430,967 

243,466 

6,577 


1,055 


14,773 

33 

14 

1 

257 

96 

2,597 


1,423,062 


18,156 

1,487,196 

14,300 


1,636 
524 


573 
1,620 
5,391 


1,529,407 


02,905 

16,676 

780 

1,549 


Total. 


BOnS  AMD  CABTON9  OP  PAPER 
OB  CABDBOABD. 

Germany 

Nethertends 

Belgiam 

Canada 

Ptmca 

Japan. 


186,406 

128,153 

27,650 

511 

11,825 

77,403 

43 

19,735 


533,735 


1,170 

*282 
70 
59 


4 


537,929 


23,824 


1,231,108 

570,006 

314,210 

83,786 

19 

380,266 

1,356,342 

801,296 

22,113 


4,443 


42,896 

88 

321 

19 

694 

268 

21,831 


443,810 

118,923 

82,959 

10,701 

118,215 

570,304 

292,183 

4,953 


1,886 

20 

8,112 


144 


276 
2*745 


4,838,612       1,655,239 


31,486 

1,845,157 

19,593 


8,134 

618 


1,114 

8,635 

12,085 


1,916,772 


196,042 

29,301 

14,283 

8,511 


382,380 

274,106 

57,371 

1,071 

24,582 

165,39 

92 

84,180 


1,217,301 


22,950 

"4,'472 

720 

1,183 

73 


19,082 

1,590,009 

11,158 

511 


257 

60 

442 

870 


1,622,737 


69,804 

36,639 

1,042 

2,560 


210,039 

143,558 

24,214 

271 

12,807 

85,618 


19,811 


607,263 


1,882 

"ios 

'"'27 


438,234 


1,672,431 

474,561 

200,943 

64,602 

68 

321,125 

1,807,554 

965,787 

17,154 


7,100 

112 

27,593 


2,209 
"798 


20,430 


5,692,487 


30,806 

2,002,014 

15,072 

642 


774 

487 

88 

1,071 

1,460 


19IS 


Quantity. 


Cwi. 


232 


18 


199 
4,037 


27,670 


549,933 

117,284 

95,537 

14,348 

34 

102,136 

612,255 

341,118 

2,127 

662 

1,961 


7,486 


492 
'7,"44i' 


1,852,821 


42,975 

1,551,199 

9,002 

309 


2,062,413 


1,389 


658 

3* 145* 


1,608,767 


201,060 
53,106 
10,633 
13,'«04 


400,182 
310,472 

48,821 
565 

27,782 
192,874 


106,067 


83,468 

8,972 

121 

1,758 

213,976 

146,362 

22,754 


14,734 
84  272 


16,64» 


1,364,317  503,072 


23,588 

'  *3,'275" 

"'779 


1,410 
232 
107 

"iao' 


VataM. 


86,496 

"i'iii 


24 


9,806 

77,986 

510,944 


2,061,280 

458,008 

330,094 

77,294 

190 

260,900 

1,886,581 

1,088,528 

7,854 

2,550 

9,139 


87,099 


107 


1,397 
■76*555 


6,300,556 


74,024 

2,062,724 

12,506 

521 


2,516 
*i,*299 


4,399 


2,158,078 


252,936 

14,891 

2,141 

10,122 

117 

415,010 

824,506 

45,375 


31,550 
192,796 


87,602 


1,377,048 


10,565 

895 

2,003 

'S,'523 
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BOXES  AND  CARTONS  OP  PAPER 

OR  CARDBOARD— cootinued. 


Switzerland 

Sweden 

Austria-Hungary . 

Italy 

United  States.... 


Total. 


VNENUMERATED    PAPER    AND 
ARTICLES  or  PAPER. 


Gennany , 

Netherlands , 

Belgium 

France 

Switzerland , 

Russia 

Sweden 

Noway , 

Denmark 

Spain 

Austria-Hungary . 

Italy 

Egypt 

Turkey,  Asiatic.., 

China , 

Japan , 

Hongkong , 

New  South  Wales. 

New  Zealand 

Canada 

Victoria 

United  States 


Total. 


Grand  total. 


1911 


Quantity. 


Cwt. 


2 
3 
6 


229 


1,824 


17,304 

1,233 

389 

17,559 

47 

35 

3,000 

37 

2 

68 

373 


46 


790 
2,009 


367 
12,109 


E6,068 


5,365,045 


Vahie. 


$29 

29 

165 


1,893 


31,514 


279,848 

8,765 

6,000 

253,700 

462 

482 

20,031 

136 

29 

1,455 

5,718 


1,630 


5,805 
34,683 


1,324 
113,345 


733,413 


14,825,123 


1912 


Quantity. 


Cwt. 


11 
4 

12 

8 

400 


2,542 


24,666 

179 

502 

16,700 

26 

12 

7,149 

886 


4 

84 

1 

22 

1 

436 

1,291 


27 
16 
69 


10,811 


62,882 


5,834,815 


Vahie. 


178 
54 

409 

78 

3,557 


31,818 


429,332 

2,292 

12,429 

201,648 

311 

404 

32,669 

2,462 


141 

2,745 

19 

730 

88 

3,241 

24,702 


638 
389 
432 


92,901 


807.623 


16,133,895 


1913 


Quantity. 


Cwt. 


11 


10 
'445' 


2,395 


24,355 

550 

1,115 

22,840 


16 

10,464 

1,623 

57 
197 


23 


1,245 

4,082 

5 

10 


189 
ii,'468 


78,243 


6,037,900 


Value. 


t248 
"i«6 


4,137 


21,666 


312,137 
3,600 
6.935 

398,637 


219 

61,726 

6,161 

292 

414 

4,677 


535 


8,608 

67,449 

565 


7D6 
i27^2» 


975.360 


17,172,592 


BEIiFAST. 


From  Consul  Hunter  Sharp. 


The  principal  papers  made  in  this  consular  district  and  their  prices 
to  wholesale  dealers  are  as  foUows:  Book  papers,  No.  1,  2d.  (4  cents) 
per  pound;  No.  2,  l}d.  (3J  cents)  per  pound;  No.  3,  Ijd.  (3i  cents) 
per  pound.  Wrapping  paper.  No.  1,  16s.  6d.  ($4.01)  per  himdred- 
weigiat  (112  pounas);  No.  2,  15s.  6d.  ($3.77)  per  hundredweight;  No. 
3,  14s.  6d.  ($3.53)  per  hundredweight.  Imitation  manila  and  imita- 
tion kraft  papers,  prices  same  as  for  wrapping  paper.  Duplex  and 
triplex  board  (like  Bristol  board)  used  for  playmg  cards,  calling 
cards,  and  similar  purposes,  white,  tinted,  and  qplorSl,  £18  ($87.60) 

{)er  ton  (2,240  pounds).  Writing  papers  of  a  cheap  grade,  cream 
aid,  £18  10s.  ($90.03)  per  ton;  cream  woven,  £18  10s.  ($90.03)  to 
£20  ($97.33)  per  ton;  watermarked.  £23  ($111.93)  per  ton.  The 
above  prices  are  quoted  c.  i.  f .  Englisn  ports  and  would  be  subject  to 
an  average  discount  of  10  per  cent  for  local  deliverv. 

The  average  prices  of  imported  papers  are:  Writing  papers,  3d. 
to  Is.  (6  to  24  cents)  per  pound;  book  papers,  3d.  to  Is.  (6  to  24 
cents)  per  pound;  printing  paper,  l^d.  to  6d.  (3  to  12  cents)  per 
pound;  wrapping  paper,  2d.  (4  cents)  per  pound*  imitation  manila, 
2d.  per  pound;  tissue,  3d.  (6  cents)  per  pound;  olotting  paper,  6d. 
(12  cents)  per  pound;  cover  paper,  3d.  to  6d.  per  pound;  cloth 
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lined  royal,  £1  ($4.87)  per  gross;  parchment,  double  crown,  2s. 
(S0.486)  each;  carbon  papier,  demy,  high  grade,  603.  ($14.60);  straw- 
board,  for  boxes,  jd.  (1^  cents)  per  pound;  Bristol  board,  3d.  per 
pound;  pressing  paper,  6d.  per  pound;  flint  paper,  20  by  30  inches, 
7s.  to  10s.  ($1.70  to  $2.43)  per  ream;  newspaper,  Id.  to  l}d.  (2  to  2^ 
cents)  per  pound. 

'Diere  are  no  statistics  available  giving  the  imports  and  exports  of 
paper  by  classes  and  by  countries,  or  the  value  thereof.  According 
to  the  report  of  the  Belfast  Harbor  Commissioners,  the  imports  and 
exports  of  paper,  in  tons  of  2,240  pounds,  for  the  calendar  years  1912 
and  1913  were  as  follows: 


ClaaBiflcatioa. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1913 

1913 

1913 

1913 

Foreign 

Torn, 
3,610 
13,111 

Toiu. 
8,714 
13,043 

Tent. 
73 
11,083 

Tent. 
48 

Coutwiss..... 

10,006 

Total 

16,737 

16,756 

11,105 

10,054 

The  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruc- 
tion for  !ureland  shows  that  in  1912,  tne  last  year  for  which  statistics 
are  available,  there  were  imported  into  Belfast:  Cardboard,  1,770 
hundredweirfit;  millboards,  36,992  hundredweight*  strawboard, 
47,946  hundredweight;  and  stationery,  22,176  hundredweight  (1  hun- 
dredweight =  1 1 2  pounds).  Of  wood  pulp  there  was  imported  into 
Belfast  m  1912,  1,951  tons,  and  into  Lame,  within  this  consular  dis- 
trict, about  9,000  tons. 

MARKET  REQUIREMENTS. 

Local  wholesale  dealers  procure  their  stocks  almost  entirely  from 
British  manufacturers  or  from  agents  of  foreign  makers  in  English  or 
Scotch  centers.  The  greater  part  of  the  papers  are  undoubtedly 
English  made.  Special  instances,  however,  oi  papers  manufactured 
in  other  countries  may  be  mentioned.  Scoteh  manufacturers  have  a 
very  good  reputation  nere  for  high-class  writing  papers,  and  the  bulk 
of  paper  of  tnis  grade  is  imported  from  that  country.     Certain  cheap 

Sapera  are  of  German  ori^.  In  this  class  come  plain  and  colored 
int  papers  used  by  local  Box  makers  for  covering  strawboard  boxes. 
(Jerman  wrapping  papers  are  also  found  here.  American  papers  are 
confined  principctlly  to  tinted  writing  papers,  bonds,  and  high-grade 
cover  papers  for  catalogues  and  similar  work.  Canada,  United  States, 
(Jennany,  and  England  contribute  newspaper,  but  the  country  last 
named  at  present  mrnishes  the  most.  The  total  annual  consumption 
of  newspaper  in  Belfast  is  estimated  at  4,000  tons.  One  of  the  liu^est 
consumers  of  newspapers  in  this  district  now  uses  three  different  kmds 
of  paper,  an  Amencan  paper  costing  l}d.  (2^  cents)  per  pound  less  10 

ST  cent,  an  EInglish  paper  costing  Id.  (2  cents)  per  pound  net,  and  a 
iiman  paper  costing  Id.  less  2i  per  cent.  The  American  paper  is 
being  shipped  to  this  district  under  an  old  contract,  and  when  this  is 
completed  it  will  be  replaced  by  a  contract  for  paper  of  German  ori- 

87170*— 16 ^14 
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American  newspaper  will  then  be  practically  out  of  this  market. 

n  the  other  hand,  there  are  indications  that  tmted  writing  papers 
are  gaining  a  Uitle  more  popularity  and  this  is  slightly  increasing  the 
sale  of  this  class  of  American  papers  here.  In  cover  papers,  American 
makers  easily  hold  first  place  in  the  estimation  of  local  dealers  so  far 
as  quality  is  concerned. 

For  paper  bags,  local  manufacturers  use  kraft,  imitation  manila, 
vellimi,  plain  wrapping,  and  glazed  wrapping  papers.  They  are 
bought  by  the  ream,  in  sheets,  for  handmade  oags  and  in  rolls  for 
macmne-made  bags.  A  small  quantity  of  Norwegian  paper  is  used 
for  this  purpose. 

British,  German,  American,  and  French  wall  papers  are  found  in 
this  market.  The  sale  of  American  and  French  papers  has  declined 
in  recent  years,  however,  and  English  makes  now  largely  predominate. 
In  quantity  sold,  pattern  papers  lead,  and  these  are  the  cheapest  in 
price,  ranging  from  1  Jd.  (2  J  cents)  per  piece  of  12  yards.  Tinted  car- 
tridge papers,  costing  from  3d.  to  3^a.  (6  to  6^  cents)  per  piece  for 
a  medium  weight,  are  popular  for  plam  papers,  but  they  are  yielding 
a  little  in  favor  to  sdf-colored  papers  oi  a  better  grade,  the  price  oi 
which  beginning  at  a  minimum  of^2Jd.  (5^  cents)  averages  about  Is. 
(24  cents)  per  piece. 

OREDrr  TERMS. 

Inasmuch  as  local  dealers  buy  from  British  manufacturers  or  from 
agents  of  foreign  makers  in  English  or  Scotch  centers,  the  business  is 
done  on  the  usual  English  terms.  Prices  are  generally  quoted  by  the 
poimd  and  a  discount  of  2^  per  cent  for  cash  in  30  days  is  usuaUy 
allowed.  The  fact  that  only  comparatively  small  (][uantities  of  cer- 
tain lines  of  American  paper  could,  in  all  probability,  be  sold  here, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  imwillingness  of  local  dealers  to  import 
merchandise  of  this  kind  direct  from  foreign  countries  when  a  near- 
by source  of  supply  is  available,  indicates  that  American  makers  would 
find  it  dijfficult  to  sell  in  this  market  except  through  a  general  agency 
or  branch  in  some  British  center.  This  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
the  cost  of  transportation  from  the  United  States  limits  this  market 
for  American  makers  to  the  more  expensive  grades  of  paper — the 
class  in  which  the  consumption  is  smaUest.  As  even  the  largest  local 
consumers  buy  these  in  comparatively  small  quantities,  they  require 
a  near-by  source  of  supply  for  replenishing  stocks.  Elspecially  in  the 
case  of  wall  papers  has  this  factor  operated  against  American  manu- 
facturers. 

BIRMINGHAM. 

From  Consal  Albert  Habtead. 

Supplies  of  paper  of  all  kinds  for  the  Birmingham  consular  district 
are  readily  obtainable  by  users  and  at  reasonable  prices.  Practically 
every  kind  of  paper  that  is  manufactured  is  marketable,  and  there 
is  no  prejudice  against  paper  because  it  is  of  origin  other  than 
British.  The  market  is  large  and  paper  is  readily  saleable  if  the 
usual  practices  as  to  terms  and  time  of  delivery  are  rigidly  followed 
and  the  quality  of  the  paper  is  absolutely  up  to  the  representations 
made  at  the  time  of  its  sate. 

In  connection  with  the  introduction  of  American  papers  into  the 
United  Kingdom  and  particularly  into  this  market,  it  is  stated  by  a 
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paper-sdling  expert  that  while  there  would  be  some  advantages  in 
putting  on  the  British  market  papers  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
made  m  the  United  Kingdom  or  now  imported  into'  the  Kingdom, 
the  competition  of  these  would  be  something  of  an  obstacle.  It  is 
suggested,  however,  that  it  is  better  for  the  American  paper  makers 
to  push  their  own  particular  lines  and  cultivate  a  market  for  them, 
ana  that  with  the  use  of  proper  selling  agents  such  a  market  should 
be  readily  obtainable.  Tnis  refers  particularly  to  writing  and  print- 
ing papers  of  various  grades. 

An  mcreasing  market  is  found  for  carbon  papers,  now  that  type- 
writers are  so  generally  in  use.  The  American  carbon  paper  stands 
high,  but  British  makers  are  materially  improving  their  product  and 
Germany  is  supplying  the  market  quite  readily. 

Comparatively  recently  American-made  envelopes  appear  to  have 
been  imported  mto  this  district  in  considerable  quantities  and  it  is 
expectea  that  these  imports  will  continue  and  probably  increase. 
There  is  a  disposition  manifested  to  purchase  supplies  of  paper  of  all 
kinds  from  the  United  States  if  market  prices  are  favorable. 

MARKET  REQUIREMENTS. 

Standard  sizes  of  writing  papers  used  in  the  Birmingham  district 
are  16i  by  21  inches,  callea  the  small  size;  18  by  23  incnes,  the  next 
size;  while  the  largest  size,  which  is  not  very  much  in  use,  is  20  by  25 
inches.  These  three  sizes  make  it  necessary  for  a  wholesale  paper 
dealer  to  carry  a  much  larger  stock  than  where  one  size — the  17  by 
22  inches,  which  is  the  American  standard — is  carried.  As  it  is  quite 
the  custom  for  firms  with  a  number  of  departments  to  use  various 
tints  of  paper  to  indicate  the  department  from  which  the  letter 
originates,  and  as  in  several  cases  firms  employ  as  many  as  16  differ- 
ent colors,  the  burden  upon  the  paper  dealer  by  reason  of  having  to 
carry  16  different  colors  of  three  different  sizes  is  heavy.  At  the 
same  time,  as  he  must  purchase  in  ton  lots,  it  frequently  happens 
that  where  one  color  is  m  greater  demand  he  must  carry  an  excess 
stock  of  one  color  and  then  find  himself  short  of  others.  For  this 
reason  the  lai^est  paper  distributors  in  England,  who  have  a  number 
of  branches  t&oughout  the  Kingdom,  including  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  branch  in  Birmingham,  are  pushing  the  American 
stock  size  of  17  by  22  inches.  At  first  oifficulties  were  found  in  this 
connection,  but  it  is  asserted  that  gradually  the  17  by  22  inch  size 
is  making  headway.  The  argument  that  it  is  more  economical  to 
cut  up  is  having  due  weight,  as  is  the  annoyance  that  not  infrequently 
comes  through  the  necessity  of  having  different  sizes  of  envelopes 
for  the  different  sizes  of  paper.  It  is  suggested  that,  despite  the 
sizes  of  paper  in  demand  m  England,  after  a  while  there  should  be 
comparatively  httle  difficulty  in  popularizing  the  American  single 
standard. 

In  printing  paper,  the  basic  sizes,  where  the  paper  is  for  book, 
magazine,  and  periodical  and  not  for  newspaper  purposes,  are  17^  by 
22^  inches,  called  demy,  and  20  by  30  inches,  csJled  double  crown. 
Here  again  the  17  by  22  inch  American  size,  though  hard  to  sell,  is 
thought  not  to  offer  an  insurmountable  difficulty  to  an  increase  in 
the  market  for  American  papers. 
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The  paper  in  general  use  for  soeial  and  commercial  correspondence 
is  generally  of  a  medium  grade.  The  average  business  nouse  of 
standing  wHl  not  expend  as  much  on  its  stationery  as  a  similar  house 
would  in  the  United  States,  though  for  firms  who  rely  upon  the 
appearance  of  their  stationery  to  make  a  good  impression  on  their 
correspondents,  the  higher  classes  of  paper  are  becoming  more  popu- 
lar. The  British  postal  regulations  permit  4  ounces  to  be  earned 
for  domestic  mail  and  for  mail  to  the  colonies  for  Id.  (2  cents). 
Therefore,  the  paper  used  for  business  and  personal  correspondence 
is  on  the  average  heavier,  and  many  regarci  the  use  of  the  thinner 
paper  as  in  bad  taste.  Also,  handmade  paper  is  heavier.  The  paper 
used  for  business  and  private  corresponaence  is  usually  of  semirough 
finish  and  not  glossea,  very  Uttle  glossed  paper  being  seen.  It  is 
only  in  the  very  cheapest  grades  that  anv  gloss  is  found.  The  paper 
most  largely  used  for  correspondence  is  tne  esparto  paper,  and  papers 
of  the  .^^erican  bond  and  linen  types  are  not  greatly  in  demand, 
but  nevertheless  a  considerable  market  for  that  type  is  said  to  exist. 
The  term  ''linen*'  is  supposed  to  refer  to  paper  with  a  linen  finish 
rather  than  to  paper  that  is  actually  linen,  made  from  linen  rags  or 
waste.  In  fact,  comparatively  httie  actual  linen  paper  is  on  the 
market,  but  the  imitations  are  so  good  as  to  almost  make  it  impos- 
sible for  anyone  but  an  expert  to  tell  the  difference  between  them. 

Ledger  paper  is  required  for  blank  books,  as  the  term  is  used  in, 
the  United  States,  or  for  account  books,  as  the  term  is  in  England. 
For  such  papers  there  is  a  good  market. 

Book  papers  command  a  ready  sale,  but  the  Bible  and  India 
papers  are  almost  exclusively  of  British  origin,  the  so-called  India 
paper  being  said  to  have  been  ori^ated  by  a  firm  near  Oxford.  Book 
papers  are  of  all  qualities,  but  it  is  surprising  to  note  that  on  occa- 
sions books  produced  by  the  best  printers  are  printed  on  a  com- 
paratively poor  quality  paper.  For  book  purposes  British  paper 
IS  said  to  DC  preterred,  but  American  paper  meeting  the  requu-e- 
ments  of  quahty  and  price  should  have  no  difficulty  in  findmg  a 
ready  market. 

News  paper  is  now  mostly  British,  Canadian,  and  Newfoundland. 
Little  comes  now  from  Scandinavia.  It  appears  that  the  American 
news  paper  which  years  ago  commanded  a  very  good  market  is  not 
now  available,  the  price  at  which  it  is  now  sola  being  practically 
prohibitive. 

Wrapping  paper  is  not,  as  a  rule,  of  as  good  quality  as  is  gener- 
ally used  in  the  United  States,  ana  paper  dealers  comment  on  the 
fact  that  there  is  much  more  waste  in  wrapping  paper  in  the  Unitcwl 
States^  and  especially  in  Canada,  than  in  England.  Persons  using 
wrappmg  paper  where  it  is  not  required  for  packmg  for  export  purposes 
economize  so  far  as  possible  ana  employ  paper  of  the  lowest  quality 
that  will  serve  their  purpose.  Immense  Quantities  of  wrapping  paper 
of  all  quahties  are  sold  and  a  consideraole  proportion  of  the  same 
is  common  brown  or  rough  and  unglazed.  There  is  much  glazed 
kraft  paper  used.  All  that  of  British  ori^  is  glazed  on  one  side 
only.  Much  kraft  paper  is  colored  and  this  a  ydlowish  brown  and 
thin.  There  is  very  httle  manila  or  bogus  mamla  paper  used.  For 
the  smooth  kraft  paper  there  is  a  very  big  sale. 

Wall  paper,  it  is  stated^  is  almost  exclusively  of  British  ori^ 
and  made  m  London  and  Lancashire  and  Tamworth  in  this  district 
by  Fisher  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  of  Kettlebrook  Mills;  Tamworth  being  within 
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15  miles  of  Birmingliam.  There  appears  to  be  a  combine  in  the 
manufacture  of  wall  paper  which  thus  has  a  decided  advantage  in 
the  market. 

In  tissue  papers  there  is  an  immense  import  and  an  equally  large 
market.  Most  of  the  imported  paper  comes  from  Scandmayia,  but 
the  better  classes  are  maae  in  Lancashire.  There  is  no  reason,  how- 
ever, but  that  American  tissue  paper  should  command  favorable 
consideration  in  the  market. 

Blotting  paper  in  general  use  in  England  is  of  British  origin  and, 
from  the  American  standpoint,  exceedingly  thin.  The  average 
weight  is  38  poimds  to  the  ream,  but  some  runs  as  low  as  19  or  20 
pounds.    This  is  generally  for  insertion  purposes.     The  thick  blotting 

Eaper  is  not  popular,  but  occasionally  there  are  special  orders  for 
lotting  paper  weighing  as  much  as  60  to  70  pounds  to  the  ream. 

Most  of  the  cover  paper  is  of  British  or  German  origin.  For 
this  type  of  paper  there  is  an  exceUent  market  if  the  delivery  is 
right.  However,  this  paper  is  not  ordered  in  very  large  quantities 
at  a  time,  but  as  wanted  and  at  short  notice.  Therefore,  in  view  of 
the  time  required  to  secure  such  paper  from  the  United  States,  it  is 
su^ested  that  the  market  conditions  are  not  favorable.  One  diffi- 
cult is  that  it  often  happens  that  the  imported  paper  can  not  be 
matched  when  an  additional  supply  is  required.  Tnis  paper  is  almost 
always  ordered  specially  and  to  meet  an  immediate  requirement. 
However,  one  large  paper-dealing  firm  buys  cover  paper  from  abroad 
when  the  price  and  Quality  suit  it,  and  makes  a  market  for  the  same. 
In  this  way  it  is  prooable  that  something  could  be  done  with  cover 
paper  of  American  origin. 

There  is  no  general  use  of  doth-lined  paper  except  by  the  British 
Post  OflBce,  which  is  said  to  buy  only  that  of  British  origin. 

Of  parchment  paper  there  are  two  qualities,  one  made  bv  the 
acid  process  and  the  other  the  mechanical  process,  througn  the 
heating  and  grinding  of  wood  pulp.  For  engrossing  purposes 
parchment  paper  is  not  used,  as  it  is  often  used  in  the  Unitea  States, 
out  the  actual  parchment  is  substituted.  For  the  poorer  quality 
of  parchment  paper,  all  of  which  now  seems  to  come  from  Great 
Britain  and  Scandinavia,  the  demand  is  enormous.  This  is  used 
for  purposes  where  in  the  United  States  greased  paper  would  be 
used  for  wrapping  various  articles  the  moisture  of  which  is  Ukely  to 
leak  out,  or  to  preserve  others  from  dampness;  that  is,  for  grocery  or 
confectionery  purposes,  as  well  as  for  packing  articles  that  must  be 
kept  dry  and  when  actual  waterproof  paper  is  not  required.  This 
parchment  paper  is  bought  at  prices  ranging  from  l^d.  to  3d.  (3  to  6 
cents)  per  pound  by  the  importer. 

For  waxed  paper  there  is  a  very  good  market.  That  on  the 
market  is  generally  made  in  England  and  Germany. 

The  box  board  used  comes  from  England,  Canada,  United  States, 
Scandinavia,  and  Germany.  For  pressboard  the  market  is  not  so 
lai^e,  there  being  a  comparatively  small  demand  for  this.  Bristol 
board  is  used  for  portmanteaux,  bags,  and  to  line  shoes.  It  comes 
chiefly  from  England  and  Scandinavia. 

The  raw  materials  available  are  rags  and  other  waste,  paper 
box  board,  spinners'  waste,  etc.,  as  well  as  wood  pulp,  which  is 
imported.  Supplies  are  ample  and  some  waste  is  exported  to  the 
Umted  States,  out  the  cost  of  carriage  makes  the  import  of  such 
waste  unprofitable,  it  is  stated. 
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In  Birmingham  and  district  practically  only  brown  and  cheap 
papers  are  made,  the  total  output  being  about  500  long  tons  per 
week.  Of  printing  paper  the  output  is  about  150  long  tons  per 
week. 

In  the  Birmingham  district  there  are  three  paper  mills.  One  makes 
news,  machine-nnished,  and  supercalendered  papers,  cover  papers, 
cartridges,  antiques,  pasting,  gumming,  and  enameling  papers. 
Another  makes  browns,  krafts,  rope  browns,  tube  papers,  ticket  and 
Jacquard  middles,  brown,  white,  or  colored  mill  wrappers,  colored 
shop  papers,  all  kinds  of  hand  and  machine  made  bags,  satchels, 
block  and  patent  bottoms.  This  firm  has  four  other  minis.  A  third 
mill  makes  tube  and  Jacquard  ticket  middles,  grocery  papers,  glazed 
and  unglazed,  and  machine  and  hand  made  bags. 

Ordinary  labor  in  the  mills  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  25s.  ($6.07)  per 
week,  whue  paper  makers  are  paid  50s.  ($12.16).  The  equipment 
is  all  British.  The  impression  exists  that  the  British  paper  mill  is 
superior  to  any  in  the  world. 

It  is  regretted  that  wholesale  prices  of  local  or  imported  products 
are  not  ootainable,  information  upon  this  point  not  havmg  been 
furnished  when  requested,  nor  are  statistics  of  paper  exports  avail- 
able because  none  are  kept.  There  have  been  no  exports  of  paper 
through  the  Birmingham  consulate. 

It  can  be  said  that  the  English  market  is  an  excellent  market  for 
every  grade  of  paper;  that  while  the  cheaper  and  mediimi  grades  are 
more  generally  used  for  correspondence  than  in  the  United  States,  there 
is  a  good  market  for  the  higher  grades  because  a  number  of  users  like 
to  be  exclusive  and  seek  something  that  it  is  diflBcult  for  others  to 
copy.  Therefore  the  highest  class  of  papers  should  not  be  neglected 
so  far  as  sale  in  the  Birmingham  market  is  concerned. 

The  usual  terms  for  the  sale  of  paper  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
lines  other  than  writing  and  book  papers,  are  5  per  cent  discoimt  for 
two  months*  account.  In  writing  papers  and  book  papers  the  terms 
are  generaUy  5  per  cent  discount  for  monthly  account,  but  the  large 
dealers  in  paper  are  generally  ready  and  really  anxious  to  pay  prompt 
cash,  provided  an  additional  discount,  such  as  three-fourths  of  1  per 
cent  or  H  per  cent,  is  obtainable.  It  appears  it  is  not  customary  for 
large  users  of  pap^s  to  buy  direct  from  tne  mills. 

BRADFORD. 

From  Consul  Augustus  E.  Ingram. 

The  paper  used  in  this  district  may,  broadly  speaking,  be  classified 
undor  two  general  headings,  viz,  wrapping  paper  and  writing  paper, 
with  lesser  quantities  of  other  kinds.  The  staple  industry  of  Brad- 
ford is  that  of  wool  and  textile  manufacturing,  and  in  tne  various 
branches  connected  therewith  considerable  quantities  of  paper  are 
required  by  wool-top  makers,  spinners,  manufacturers,  piece  mer- 
chants, and  others,  in  placing  their  goods  ready  for  the  market,  and 
also  for  wrapping  prior  to  incasement  for  shipment  abroad.  Bradford 
is  not  a  paper-manufacturing  center,  and  W  far  the  major  portion 
of  the  paper  used  is  handled  by  f^ents  ana  merchants  who  obtain 
their  supplies  from  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany, 
and  Scandinavia. 

It  is  not  possible  to  procure  any  statistics  giving  the  amount  of  the 
various  kinds  of  paper  most  in  demand  locally. 
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American-made  papers  are  being  sold  to  a  limited  extent  in  the 
higher  grades  of  pnntm^,  more  particularly  for  pamphlet  covers  and 
special  purposes.  In  omer  grades,  as  a  rule,  prices  are  stated  to  be 
rather  too  high  (which  also  appUes  to  news  paper)  to  compete  favor- 
ably with  the  papers  made  in  this  country. 

As  showing  the  import  supply  of  wood  pulp  and  reel  paper  into  the 
United  Eangdom  the  foUowmg  recently  appeared  in  a  trade  journal: 

FoUofwing  up  the  analysis  of  the  board  of  trade  returns  for  August,  in  respect  to  the 
importation  of  paper  and  mat^ial  for  paper  making,  an  examination  of  tne  returns 
for  September,  the  first  complete  month  of  the  war,  it  is  of  particular  interest  to  all 
engaged  in  the  work  of  news-paper  production.  Fortunately  the  September  record 
of  unports  shows  that  tJiere  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  a  shortage  of  supplies  either  in 
reeard  to  reel  paper  or  wood  pulp. 

Taking  the  raw  material  for  pap^  making  first,  the  returns  show  a  verv  remarkable 
advance  in  the  importation  of  wood  pulp  in  September,  indicating  a  busy  time  in 
the  ps4>6r  mills. 

The  value  of  paper-making  mat^ials  imported  in  September  was  £12038,000  (15,- 
051,427),  an  increase  of  no  less  than  £500,000  ($2,433,250),  compared  with  the  corre- 
sponding month  of  1913,  accounted  for  by  the  value  of  wood  pulp  alone,  or  a  value 
due  to  quantity  rather  than  to  price. 

As  regards  quantities,  the  amount  of  wood-pulp  imports  for  last  month,  compared 
with  the  corresponding  month  of  1913  and  the  first  (partial)  month  of  the  war,  are 
given  as  follows: 


Wood  pulp. 


Chemical: 

Dry,  bleached.. . 
Dry,  imbltacbed 
Wet 

Diy 

Wet 

Total 


Septamber, 
1913. 


Tont. 
1,904 
33,741 
921 

498 
62,133 


99,267 


August, 
1914. 


Tom. 
1,683 
16,782 
980 


32,575 


52,020 


September, 
1914. 


Tont. 
2,492 
79,082 
1,530 

768 
87,362 


171,234 


The  large  increase  in  the  imports  of  chemical  pulp  came  from  Sweden  and  Norway. 
Canada  shared  with  Norway  the  increase  in  the  mechanical  product. 

As  to  price,  the  remarks  of  a  correspondent  in  regard  to  variation  of  quality,  in  the 
NewR>aper  World  should  be  borne  in  mind.  We  must  be  satisfied  with  aveitiges  in 
regard  to  the  board  of  trade  returns,  but  in  the  case  of  wood  pulp  averages  are  not  a 
had  index  of  the  movement  in  rates.  Now,  the  average  price  of  chemical  pulp  in 
September,  1913,  wasX8  33.  6d.  ($39.78)  per  ton.  In  September,  1914,  with  a  very 
lai^e  increase  in  quantity  the  price  rose  to  £8  17s.  9d.  ($43.24)  per  ton.  Mechanical 
pmn  advanced  in  the  same  period  from  £2  5s.  ($10.94)  to  £2  lOs.  ($12.16)  per  ton. 

These  values,  of  course,  represent  only  the  cost,  insurance,  and  freight  as  declared. 

The  importation  of  reel  paper  in  September  also  showed  an  increase,  but  not  in  so 
narked  a  manner  as  the  raw  material .  Taking  the  same  three  months  the  importations 
from  Uie  several  countries  of  supply  were  as  follows: 


Imports  Croia— 


Sweden. 

Qtnmmy 

United  dtoteeV: 
Newfoundland. 
Other  ooontriw. 

Total 


September, 
1913. 


Cvft. 

85,733 

84,784 

11,767 

4,380 

103,307 
21,282 


261,233 


A^. 


Cwt. 

12,225 

74,964 

2,552 

4,446 

197,576 

11,394 


303,157 


September, 
1914. 


Cwt. 
29,168 
77,905 


33,065 

149,390 

35,671 


325,199 


The  average  price  per  hundredweight  (c.  i.  f.)  in  the  case  of  reel  paper,  which  was 
10b  8d.  ($2.59)  per  hundredweight  in  September,  1913,  fell  to  lOs.  3d.  ($2.49)  per 
hundredweight  in  September,  1914. 
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There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  toilet  papers  in  this  district, 
partially  as  the  result  oflocal  laws  requiring  all  buildings  to  be-  pro- 
vided with  water-closets.  Owners  of  mills,  warehouses,  etc.,  have 
foimd  it  more  economical  as  well  as  sanitary  to  supply  toilet  rolls 
for  their  employees,  thus  reducing  plumbers'  expenses  in  connection 
with  stoppea  drain  pipes,  etc.  Kolls  are  more  commonly  used  than 
squares,  the  latter  bemg  generally  confined  to  public  conveniences 
to  avoid  waste.  The  prices  range  from  2id.  to  8d.  (5  to  16  cents) 
per  roll,  those  selling  at  S^d.  (7  cents)  being  mostly  purchased,  while 
for  a  superior  paper  6d.  (12  cents)  per  roll  is  paid;  both  quaUties  are 
made  in  this  country. 

The  rolls  are  put  up  in  cases  containing  1  gross,  the  cases  bein^ 
free,  and  the  wholesale  price  for  those  retailing  at  S^d.  (7  cents)  is 
30s.  ($7.30),  and  for  the  6d.  (12  cents)  rolls  34s.  6d.  ($8.38)  per  gross. 

BRISTOI.. 

From  Vice  Consul  R.  Castle. 

There  are  two  che^p  qualities  of  paper  made  in  Great  Britain  which 
are  bought  in  reels  Tor  making  bags,  25  by  28  inches,  fruit  size. ' 
These  are  supplied  in  eight  or  nine  quaUties  and  in  all  shades  for 
fruit,  but  for  Dag  making  the  shades  are  generally  restricted  to  three 
colors,  namely,  blue,  white,  and  pink.  Tney  are  boiight  in  England 
from  6s.  ($1.46)  to  7s.  ($1.70)  per  hundredweight.  These  are  made 
in  Bristol  and  consignmente  are  purchased  at  very  low  prices.  They 
are  made  from  pure  sulphite  pulp,  and  are  entirely  free  from  mechan- 
icalpulp,  one  nrm  in  Bristol  usmg  quite  2,000  tons  per  annum. 

YS^olesale  prices  of  paper  constituents  vary,  according  to  the 
source  of  supply  and  where  they  are  wanted,  as  follows:  m)od  pulp 
(sulphite  pmp),  £12  ($58.40)  per  ton;  mechanical  wood  pulp,  £4  5s. 
($20.69);  esparto  grass,  about  £5  10s.  ($26.76)  per  ton;  rags  vary 
from  £3  ($14.60)  to  £17  ($82.73)  per  ton. 

There  is  certainly  a  possibiUty  of  promoting  trade  with  the  United 
States,  but  the  freight  is  an  important  item,  viz,  21s.  ($5.11)  to 
Bristol,  against  10s.  ($2.43)  from  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  and 
17s.  ($4.14)  from  Sweden.  There  are  no  customs  duties.  The  ship- 
ping facilities  are  equally  as  good  as  the  Continental,  the  only  dif- 
ference being  in  the  distance  From  the  mills.  English  dealers  prefer 
to  buy  free  nouse  or  c.  i.  f.  terms;  the  United  States  dealers  seem 
usually  to  require  f.  o.  b.  terms.  Then,  a^ain,  the  makers  in  the 
United  States  require  cash  before  they  ship  their  goods.  This  is 
not  customary  with  Continental  shippers,  who  actually  deliver  here 
before  payment  is  made.  This  gives  an  opportunity  of  seeing  that 
the  goods  come  in  up  to  samples. 

It  is  said  that  American  manufacturers  decline  to  accept  the 
English  dealer's  check  being  sent  direct  and  insist  on  this  going 
through  American  banking  houses.  This  apparently  entails  a  certain 
amount  of  trouble,  and  is  irritating  to  tne  British  countinghouse 
management. 

Generally  speaking,  American  exporters  are  well  represented  in 
this  country,  out  the  trade  results  are  not  so  encouraging  as  they 
might  be.  Different  agents  take  up  certain  quaUties  of  paper. 
The  representatives  are  chiefly  to  be  foimd  in  London,  no  agents 
being  in  Bristol. 
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From  Consul  Lorlii  A.  Lftthrop. 

An  kinds  of  paper  ordinarily  sold  in  a  thriving  industrial  district 
of  the  Western  States  will  be  found  on  sale  in  South  Wales.  The 
exceptional  feature  is  the  absence  of  demand  for  high-grade,  finely 
finisned,  or  expensive  papers.  These  are  not  used  in  our  offices  and 
are  very  UtUe  employed  m  correspondence.  The  bulk  of  the  supply 
is  of  British  manuf  acture,  and  co&es  by  rail  or  occasionally  by  coast- 
steamer  from  England.  The  slight  but  developing  shipments  from 
Scandinavia  are  attracting  attention.  Some  part  of  the  paper  used 
is  of  local  make.  A  small  quantity  of  poster  and  writing  paper  is  of 
American  origin,  but  not  directlv  imported,  nor  is  the  American  news 
print  which  is  occasionally  used  by  local  newspapers. 

All  conditions,  freight  rates,  volimie  of  business,  local  customs, 
and  preference,  etc.,  tend  to  combine  to  prevent  the  establishment 
of  direct  trade.  The  conditions  apply  with  special  force  to  news 
paper.  Newspapers  can  not  be  inauced  to  import  direct.  They 
find  it  convenient  to  deal  with  a  seller  who  is  easily  and  promptly 
accessible,  thus  faciUtating  adjustments,  damage  claims,  etc.  There 
is  also  the  important  question  of  storage.  A  sudden  demand  for 
additional  reels  could  be  met  in  Cardiff  within  24  hours  from  manu- 
facturers or  importers'  stores  in  Bristol,  Liverpool,  or  London.  A 
newspaper  importing  direct  would  be  compelled  to  warehouse,  at 
considerable  expense,  a  heavy  reserve  for  its  own  protection. 

The  stationery  stores  of  the  district  are  small  and  numerous,  and 
there  would  not  be  sufficient  biisiness  in  any  one  line  to  justify  direct 
import.  It  foUows  that  American  business  in  the  South  Wales 
district  must  be  developed  from  a  central  depot  or  agency  in  Liver- 
pool, London,  Bristol,  or  Birmingham.  The  intense  competition  of 
English  manufacturers,  and  the  expandinjg  industry  of  Scandinavia, 
cut  prices  so  severely  uiat  marked  extension  of  American  business  in 
this  district  is  hardly  to  be  hoped  for. 

CUSTOMS  OF  THE  TRADE. 

The  following  are  the  agreed  conditions  under  which  sales  are  made 
in  this  district  as  well  as  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
terms  of  payment  are  a  monthly  account  to  run  from  the  20th  of 
one  month  to  the  19th  of  the  next,  payable  during  the  succeeding 
month;  thus  goods  invoiced  from  January  20  to  February  19  should 
be  payable  during  March.  Discounts  vary  from  7i  per  cent  to  17i  per 
cent,  according  to  the  state  of  the  trade,  the  size  of  the  order,  and  the 
promptness  of  payment.  Prices  hereinafter  quoted  are  for  delivered 
goods,  except  in  cases  of  small  special  orders  when  railway  freight  is 
a  matter  of  arrangement. 

In  machine-made  papers  a  ream,  unless  otherwise  specified,  con- 
tains 480  sheets.  A  "perfect"  ream  for  printing  papers  contains 
516  sheets.  A  ream  of  envelope  paper  contains  504  ^eets;  of  news, 
500  sheets.  An  "insides"  ream  contains  480  sheets  all  "insides"; 
that  is,  20  good  or  inside  quires  of  24  sheets.  A  "mill''  ream  con- 
tains 480  sheets,  and  consists  of  18  "good"  or  "insides"  quires  of  24 
sheets  each  and  2  "outsides"  quires  of  24  sheets  each.  Keams  are 
classified  as  "good,"  "retree,"  and  "outsides."  The  price  of  "retree" 
is  10  per  cent  lower  and  of  "outsides"  20  per  cent  lower  than  that  of 
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"good."  For  handmade  papers  a  "mill'*  ream,  "good/'  or  "retree" 
contains  472  sheets  and  consists  of  18  "insides"  quires  of  24  sheets 
each  and  2  "outsides"  of  20  sheets  each.  An  "insides"  ream, 
"good,"  or  "retree"  contains  480  sheets  and  consists  of  20  "insides" 
quires  of  24  sheets  each.  In  all  cases  the  "outsides"  quires  are 
placed  one  at  the  top  and  one  at  the  bottom  of  the  ream. 

In  printings,  writmgs,  etc.,  the  average  variation  in  substance  of 
any  ream  must  not  exceed  4  per  cent  either  above  or  below  the 
ordered  substance;  in  grays,  caps,  manUas,  browns,  colored  printings, 
etc.,  5  per  cent.  In  neVprintmgs,  writiilgs,  etc.,  the  average  vw^- 
tion  in  substance  of  any  reel  must  not  exceed  5  per  cent  above  or 
below  the  ordered  substance.  In  the  case  of  paper  on  reels  claims 
for  short  lengths  can  only  be  made  when  the  shortage  exceeds  5  per 
cent,  and  then  only  for  the  amoimt  of  any  excess  over  and  above 
such  5  per  cent,  unless  special  arrangements  to  the  contrary  are 
made.  In  grays,  caps,  manilas,  browns,  colored  printings,  etc.,  the 
average  variation  in  substance  of  any  reel  must  not  exceed  6  per 
cent  ^ove  or  below  the  ordered  substance.  For  all  papers  of  sub- 
stance under  6  pounds  demy  (17J  by  22J  inches),  and  above  50  pounds 
demy,  the  actual  weight  may  vary  8  per  cent  either  over  or  under. 

Payment  for  paper  in  reels,  accoroing  to  the  printed  or  manufac- 
tured results,  can  not  be  claimed  by  the  purchaser.  The  variation 
in  measurement  of  paper  in  reams  must  not  exceed  one-half  of  1  per 
cent  either  above  or  below  the  ordered  measurement,  but  in  no  case 
shall  the  margin  of  variation  exceed  one-fourth  inch  or  be  less  than 
one-eighth  inch.  The  width  of  paper  in  reels  must  not  vary  more 
than  one-half  of  1  per  cent.  For  makings  of  special  weight,  size,  tint, 
watermark,  etc.,  not  having  a  regular  sfQe  in  the  market,  the  buyer  is 
to  take  at  full  price  any  excess  not  exceeding  10  per  cent  above  the 
quantity  ordered,  including  a  reasonable  proportion  of  "retree." 
Where  a  maximimx  quantity  is  stipulated  for  when  ordering,  the  order 
is  considered  duly  executed,  if  it  amounts  to  not  less  than  90  per  cent 
of  the  stipulated  Quantity.  Unless  otherwise  expressly  stipulated  in 
the  order,  the  maker  is  free  as  to  what  material  he  shall  use.  The 
weight  of  necessary  wrappers  and  string  for  reams  and  reels  is  to  be 
included  in  the  chargeable  weight  of  the  paper. 

LOCAL   PRODUCTION. 

The  raw  material  for  the  local  miUs  is  almost  entirely  wood  pulp 
imported  from  Norway.  Such  rags  as  are  locally  collected  range 
from  $7.29  for  the  lowest  quality  per  ton  to  $111.92  for  best  new 
white  linen  cuttings;  canvas  rags,  from  $48.66  to  $72.99  per  ton; 
sound  old  canvas,  from  $97.33  to  $145.99;  old  coir  ropes,  about 
$38.93;  manila,  about  $46.22;  hemp,  $41.36. 

The  direct  import  of  wood  pulp  in  1913  was  25,000  tons,  and  there 
was  probably  some  additional  quantity  brought  to  other  ports  and 
sent  nere  by  rail  or  coasting  steamer.  Much  of  this  pulp  came  from 
Norway  for  the  supply  of  one  local  manufacturer.  The  declared 
values  of  this  wood  pulp  work  out  at  about  $20  per  ton,  delivered. 

There  are  three  paper  mills  in  this  consular  district,  two  of  which 
are  small  producers.  The  largest  mill  turns  out  news  paper  princi- 
pally, and  printing  papers,  web  or  reams,  machine-finished,  and  super- 
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calendered,  cream,  azure,  and  antique  laid  note  papers,  cartridge 
paper,  imitation  parchments,  bank  papers,  sulphite  browns,  blottings, 
glazed  casings,  etc.  The  company  nas  eight  machines,  all  of  English 
manufacture,  56,  74,  79,  84,  90,  96,  106,  and  128  inches  wide. 

There  are  no  statistics  as  to  exports,  as  foreign  shipments  are  made 
by  way  of  English  ports  and  are  recorded  in  the  export  statistics 
principally  of  fiverpool.  There  is  no  direct  import  trade,  as  impor- 
tations reach  the  Cardiff  district  by  rail  from  London,  Liverpool,  and 
Bristol. 

DUNDEE. 

From  Consul  E.  Haldeman  DennlMm. 

In  the  consular  district  of  Dundee,  Scotland,  the  trade  in  paper  is 
a  comparatively  small  one  and  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  supplv- 
ing  local  requirements.  These  consist  mainly  of  the  paper  used  by  the 
publishers  of  the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  witn  weekly  popular 
magazine,  and  of  the  paper  used  for  packmg  purposes  by  the  retailers 
of  food  products,  and  by  certain  of  the  factories  in  putting  up  their 
manufactured  linen  goods. 

The  newspaper  material,  the  largest  item  in  the  trade,  is,  with  some 
slight  exceptions,  all  of  foreign  manufacture  and  is  obtained  from 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Germany,  and  sometimes  from  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Scandinavia,  with  the  abun- 
dant natural  resources  for  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp  at  its  dis- 
posal and  its  proximity  to  Britain,  has  for  many  years  been  the  chief 
source  of  supply  for  tnis  market.  There  everything  lies  to  hand  and 
labor  is  cheap,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  ship  to  this  country  at  prices 
which  home  makers  could  not  consider.  Notwithstanding  this,  there 
have  been  indications  that  the  home  miUs  have  been  makmg  a  strong 
eflfort  to  meet  this  competition,  and  by  means  of  new  machmery  and 
improved  methods  they  have  been  so  far  successful  that  they  have 
in  receM  years  been  getting  a  larger  share  of  the  newspaper  trade 
than  formerly. 

AU  of  the  paper  is  made  from  wood  pulp  and  is  put  up  in  reels  of 
three  standard  widths  of  17  inches,  34  inches,  and  68  inches.  At  the 
present  time  the  wholesale  prices  of  this  paper  is  2 J  cents  per  pound, 
which  is  considered  to  be  a  very  low  figure.  The  terms  are  17  J  per 
cent  discount  for  cash  in  30  days. 

In  the  local  trade  the  papers  next  in  importance  to  the  news  paper 
quaUties  are  those  used  for  parceUng  and  similar  purposes.  Formerly 
all  of  the  brown  paper  used  in  this  district  was  made  in  Scotland,  but 
now  Norway  is  the  principal  source  of  supply.  The  Norwegian  makers 
have  in  recent  years  made  great  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
this  class  of  goods  and  so  are  in  a  position  to  produce  a  paper  which 
possesses  all  tne  advantages  of  Ughtiiess,  strength,  and  price  that  have 
secured  for  it  a  firm  hola  on  the  local  market. 

The  trade  in  writing  papers  is  comparatively  insignificant,  and  as  a 
rule  the  paper  in  general  use  for  conamercialpurposes  does  not,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  higher  class  offices,  exceed,  if  it  comes 
up  to,  the  medium  grade  of  quality.  For  social  use  it  is  above  the 
medium  and  in  a  good  many  cases  is  of  high  grade.  In  business 
houses  the  letter  paper  commonly  in  use  is  of  British  make;  American- 
made  papers,  which  are  of  better  quaUty,  being  found  too  expensive 
for  local  wants. 
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The  trade  in  wall  papers,  which  is  confined  to  supplying  the  local 
wants,  is  not  by  any  means  a  lai^e  one,  and  it  is  estimated  that  to 
the  extent  of  85  per  cent  it  is  controlled  by  a  British  syndicate.  There 
are  one  or  two  small  concerns  operating  independently,  which  may, 
if  they  prove  of  sufficient  importance,  oe  ultimately  taken  over  by 
the  larger  body.  Papers  of  all  qualities  are  to  be  had,  ranging  in 
price  from  3  cents  per  piece,  measuring  36  feet  by  21  inches  (the 
usual  British  size),  to  $6  and  upward.  France  and  Germany  also 
contribute  to  the  local  market  in  the  size  of  27  feet  by  18  inches, 
although  the  latter  is  now  making  specially  for  the  British  market  in 
36  feet  by  21  inches.  The  busmess  is  very  largely  done  through 
factors,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  being  the  chiet  centers  as  far  as 
regards  Scotland. 

PRODUCTION   OF  LOCAL   MILLS. 

Raw  materials  for  paper  making  are  for  the  greater  part  imported 
and  consist  chiefly  of  esparto  grass,  fine  rags,  and  wood  pulp.  These 
are  the  materials  used  in  the  two  mills  making  the  better  (juaUty  of 
paper  in  this  district.  At  the  only  other  paper  mill  in  this  district 
are  made  the  papers  for  bag-malong  purposes,  in  which  flax-mill 
wastes,  old  baggmg,  and  wood  pulp  are  the  material  used.  The 
price  for  each  of  these  kinds  of  paper  stock  is  as  follows:  Elsparto 
grass,  $48.66  per  ton;  fine  linen  rags,  $82.73  to  $121.66  per  ton; 
wood  pulp,  $19.47  to  $38.93  per  ton;  flax-mill  waste,  $24.33  to  $58.40 
per  ton;  old  bagging,  $19.47  to  $24.33  per  ton;  all  deUvered  Dundee 
net  cash. 

With  regard  to  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to  the  workers,  there  is  no 
uniform  standard  in  operation  in  the  district.  As  a  result,  however, 
of  a  dispute  that  took  place  last  year  between  the  employers  and  the 
employed  at  the  Invergowrie  Mill,  the  workers  who  had,  up  until  that 
time,  not  been  organized,  associated  themselves  with  an  existing  trade- 
union,  that  took  the  matter  up  on  their  behalf  and  procured  for  them 
certain  concessions  by  which  the  wages  were  advanced.  Under  the 
agreement  made  with  the  employers  the  following  rates  were  fixed: 
Women  counters,  $4.86;  women  overhaulers,  $4.01;  firemen,  $6.80; 
machinemen,  $8.51  (also  paid  tonnage  in  addition,  bringing  their 
wages  up  to  $12.16  to  $14.60);  assistant  machinemen,  $6.33  to  $6.80 
(with  no  tonnage);  grass  boilers,  $6.07  to  $6.43;  cutter  men,  $6.43  to 
$6.91;  press  pftte  men,  $6.44;  laborers,  $5.10  to  $5.46. 

These  wages  are  considerably  in  excess  of  those  paid  by  other  mills 
in  the  neighborhood  to  their  workers,  who  are  not  organized,  and 
represent,  all  over,  a  higher  rate  by  aoout  73  cents  per  week.  For 
equipment,  the  mills  have  the  resources  of  engineering  firms  of  large 
experience  in  the  city  and  country  generally  to  select  from. 

The  import  trade  of  the  district  is  almost  entirely  carried  on 
through  agencies  of  the  foreign  houses,  estabUshed  in' either  Edin- 
burgh or  ulasgow.  These  are  represented  in  some  cases  by  local 
subagents,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  market  is  very  keenly 
competed  for  by  many  traveUng  salesmen  of  the  parent  agencies  or 
resident  representatives.  In  all  cases  the  terms  are  for  delivery  in 
Dundee  and  usually  for  a  discount  of  5  per  cent  for  cash  in  30  days, 
in  the  case  of  the  papers  principally  imported,  excepting  the  news- 
paper class. 
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The  quantity  and  value  of  all  kinds  of  paper  (including  articles 
made  from  paper  after  1910)  and  paper-maKing  materials  imported 
into  Dundee  during  specified  years  are  as  follows: 


PAPUt,  ETC. 
MM CWt. 

MOB do... 

mo do... 

mi do... 

1912 do... 

PAPES-MAKINO  MATEBIAL9. 

1908. tons. 

1909 do... 

1910 do... 

1911 do... 

1912 do... 


57,8fiO 
66,157 
83,337 
69,792 
57,745 


19,252 
19,828 
16,301 
18,652 
20,851 


1183,871 
185,482 
186,528 
204,563 
172,610 


389,627 
422,106 
309,018 
361,347 
406,163 


DUNFERM  lilNB. 

From  CoDsol  H.  D.  Van  Sant 


The  supply  of  paper  in  the  Dtmfermline  consular  district  is  largely 
produced  from  four  local  paper  mills. 

The  center  of  the  paper-making  industnr  in  the  district  is  Mark- 
inch,  where  one  of  the  largest  milS  m  Scotland  is  situated. 

The  manufacturing  plants  sell  largely  to  London  and  other  impor- 
tant cities.  The  market  for  the  American  product  has  been  almost 
entirely  established  through  the  same  centers  of  trade  used  by  the 
Markinch  manufacturers,  and  it  could  be  increased  in  the  same  way, 
prices  and  quality  being  equal.  Edinburgh  or  London  might  be 
considered  the  best  headquarters  for  American  stationery  and  paper 
sales  for  this  part  of  Scotland. 

The  principal  papers  manufactured  in  the  district  are  writing 
paper,  fine  printings,  imitation  art  paper,  cartridge  or  drawing 
paper,  brown  wrappmg  paper,  and  a  vanous  selection  of  blotting  or 
colored  paper,  mostly  of  a  nigh-class  quality.  Writing  paper,  includ- 
ing bond,  ledger,  and  linen  paper,  is  used:  news  paper  irom  Aber- 
d^,  Norway,  ^nd  Sweden;  iroim  and  colored ^wapping  paper, 
some  of  it  said  to  be  bogus  manila;  and  wall  paper.  Tne  paper  in 
use  seems  to  be  mostly  of  a  medium  grade,  tnough  both  high  and 
low  grade  paper  is  usually  found  on  sale  in  some  oi  the  shops  of  the 
city. 

There  is  little,  if  any,  home  raw  material  available  for  paper  man- 
ufacture in  the  district,  and  rags  and  other  waste  is  made  use  of, 
along  with  esparto  grass  from  Spain  and  Algeria  and  wood  pulp  in 
large  quantities  from  Norway  and  Sweden.  Kags  are  also  imported 
from  Europe  in  considerable  quantities.  One  mrm  of  paper  manu- 
facturers uses  rags  entirely,  while  another  uses  only  wood  pulp. 

The  source  of  equipment  of  paper  mills  in  the  district  is  mostly 
English  or  home  make.  Much  up-to-date  machinery  is  used  and  a 
considerable  number  of  American-made  tools  are  in  use.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  several  of  the  machines  in  use  in  Markinch  is  $200,000 
each,  one  of  the  mills  having  four  of  such  machines  in  operation, 
with  two  smaller  ones  idle.  These  machines  need  constant  attention 
and  repair,  in  one  of  the  mills  over  100  men  being  kept  constantly 
on  the  repair  squad,  a  night  and  day  shift  being  employed. 
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From  Coosiil  Rttftis  Fleming. 

The  paper  used  in  this  district  comprises  practically  all  classes 
known  m  any  market,  the  bulk  of  it  being  medium  to  high  CTade. 
For  the  most  part  the  various  grades  of  paper  consumed  are  of  local 
manufacture;  the  writing  and  printing  paners  of  fair  to  fine  quality 
are  largely  produced  in  the  coimties  of  Edinburgh,  Linlithgow,  and 
BerwicK,  where  the  paper-making  industry  has  oeen  carried  on  for 
200  years. 

Various  classes  of  paper  are  imported,  chiefly  news  and  wrapping 
papers  and  lower  grades.  News  and  common  wrapping  come  almost 
exclusively  from  Norway  and  Sweden;  strawboard  is  largely  from 
the  Netherlands.  The  imported  drawing  paper,  ivory  (card)  sheets, 
and  wall  paper  are  German.  India  paper  is  an  important  article 
from  Austria  and  France.  This  shoula  not  be  confused  with  so- 
called  Bible  paper,  which  is  quite  different  and  much  cheaper 
quaUty.  Krait  paper  comes  pnncipally  from  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
uermany  Some  news  and  much  fiber  board  are  English  made.  It 
should  be  added  that  paper  of  many  kinds  comes  into  the  Edinburgh 
market  from  north  and  west  Scotland.  Typewriting  papers  from  tne 
United  States  have  long  been  sold  here  m  considerable  quantities. 
Whether  it  is  practicable  for  American  producers  of  other  classes  to 
compete  with  Scotch  manufacturers  on  their  own  ground  is  a  prob- 
lem which  American  mill  owners  will  readily  solve  for  themselves. 
The  main  features  of  existing  conditions  in  the  trade  in  this  part  of 
Scotland  are  described  below. 

BiABKET   REQUIREMENTS. 

This  city  is  one  of  the  most  important  centers  of  the  printing  trade 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  There  are  160  printing  estabUshments, 
large  and  small,  employing  2,600  compositors,  of  wnom  about  1.800 
are  males  and  800  females.  The  books  printed  and  published  here 
represent  every  branch  of  Uterature  and  science  and  are  printed  in 
many  languages;  and  in  addition  to  these  publications  a  large 
amount  oi  book  printing  is  done  for  London  publishers.  The  total 
value  of  the  printing  paper  consumed  annually  is  estimated  by  a 
well-informed  dealer  at  $5,000,000,  and  of  all  classes  of  paper 
$8^00,000. 

The  kinds  of  paper  most  in  use  in  Edinburgh  and  district  are 
machine-finished  prmting,  supercalendered  printmg,  superfine  print- 


and  quad  crown  for  larger  editions;  demy  is  used  principally  for 

{)ampnlets  and  double  demy  is  also  employed  for  books  and  pamph- 
ets,  quad  demy  being  used  generallv  for  larger  editions;  for  foolscap 
there  is  a  regular  demand  from  nrms  that  print  company  pros- 
pectuses, etc.;  royal,  double  rojral,  and  imperial  sizes  are  little  used 
comparatively,  but  the  quantity  of  eacn  annually  consxmied  is 
considerable  A  great  quantity  of  India  paper  is  used  bj  one  exten- 
sive printing  and  pubhshing  house,  the  weights  varymg  from  32 
pounds  a  ream  up  to  50  pounds  This  house  and  other  prominent 
concerns  use  scores  of  special  sizes  of  paper  and  many  different 
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weights.  Ordinary  weights  of  standard  sizes  are:  Double  crown, 
27,  30,  42,  50,  and  60  pounds;  demy,  35  pounds;  double  demy,  70 
pounds;  royal,  25,  33,  and  50  pounds. 

In  writing  paper  the  sizes  and  weights  most  in  demand  owing  to 
the  gradual  outcome  of  trade  requirements  are:  Foolscap,  15  and 
18  pounds;  pinched  post,  18,  22,  and  26  pounds;  large  post,  11.  15,  18, 
ana  21  pounds;  medium,  13,  15,  ana  18  pounds.  The  aifferent 
foolscap  sizes  are  all  used  for  ledgers,  etc.,  and  foolscap  also  for 
note  and  legal  purposes,  the  pinched  post  for  note  papers,  and  the 
large  and  medium  post  for  commercial  letter  forms.  The  demand 
for  small  post  and  double  large  post  is  comparatively  small.  The 
paper  in  general  use  for  social  and  commercial  correspondence  is 
of  medium  and  high  grade.  A  finish  is  required  which  will  insure 
smooth  writing  with  either  a  nointed  or  blunt  pen. 

In  drawing  and  book  paper  tne  sizes  most  in  use  are  royal,  imperial, 
superroyal,  elephant,  double  elephant,  demy,  and  medium.  By 
long  experience,  they  have  been  lound  best  suited  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  public.  Demy,  mediimi,  royal,  and  superroyal  are 
used  to  a  considerable  extent  for  book  work,  as  well  as  largelv  for 
drawing  in  public  schools  and  art  schools.  Imperialy  elephant, 
double  elephant,  colombier,  and  atlas  are  the  engineering  sizes  in 
which  the  trade  is  constant  and  important.  For  antiquarian  the 
demand  is  limited  to  special  and  very  large  drawings.  The  usual 
weights  of  these  papers  are:  Demy,  24,  25,  and  30  pounds  per  ream; 
memum,  13,  18,  and  34  poimds;  royal,  40,  42,  and  44  pounds;  super- 
royal, 50,  52.  and  54  pounds;  imperial,  72  pounds;  elephant,  72 
pounds;  double  elephant,  120  and  140  pounds;  colombier,  100  poimds; 
atlas,  100  pounds;  antiquarian,  240  pounds. 

News^  40  to  45  inches,  is  in  roUs  weighing  half  a  ton  each. 

Blotting  paper  is  usually  25^  by  47}  inches,  38  pounds  to  the 
ream;  ako  40  and  60  poimos  to  the  ream;  white  blottmg  of  80,  100, 
120.  and  140  poimds  are  ako  offered. 

Tissues,  white  and  colored,  are  generally  20  by  30  inches,  7  poimds 
to  the  ream. 

In  wall  papers  the  British  standard  size  is  21  inches  by  12  yards; 
French  size,  18  inches  by  9  yards.  The  Qerman  standard  size 
for  the  home  market  is  the  same  as  the  French,  but  a  large  quantity 
of  wall  paper  is  made  in  German  mills  to  the  British  size  for  this 
market. 

Kraft  paper  is  generally  in  31  by  46  inch  sheets;  weight,  about  70 
pounds  per  ream.  Ocher  comes  in  sheets  31  by  46  inches;  weight, 
100  pounds  per  ream.  The  common  size  of  millboard  is  36  by  40 
inches;  12  sneets  to  the  hundredweight.  The  usual  size  of  straw- 
board  is  30  by  25  inches,  150  sheets  to  the  hundredweight;  sold  in 
bundles  of  56  pounds.  Fiber  boards  of  various  kinds  are  kept  in 
stock  in  40  by  60,  40  by  58, 40  by  56,  30  by  40,  and  26  by  40  inches. 
A  sheet  40  by  58  inches  weighs  about  7  J  pounds.  Vulcanized  fiber 
board  (made  out  of  cotton  waste,  etc.)  is  usually  40  by  56  inches, 
about  22  sheets  to  the  hundredweight. 

MATERIALS   FOB  PRODUCTION. 

Excepting  moderate  quantities  of  rags,  old  ropes,  and  cotton  waste, 
there  is  litUe  local  material  for  paper  manufacture.  Wood  pulp  is 
not  produced   in   Scotland.     Esparto,    the   principal   material,    is 
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imported  from  northern  Africa  and  Spain,  wood  pulp  from  Norway 
and  Sweden,  and  ra^  come  from  France,  Belgimn,  the  Netherlands, 
Germany,  and  Russia.  No  rags  imported  are  listed  as  Russian,  but 
all  firms  in  the  trade  are  aware  that  lai^e  quantities  sold  in  this 
market  are  of  Russian  origin.  The  imports  of  paper-making  materi- 
als into  the  district  in  1912  amoimted  to  138,466  tons.  The  quanti- 
ties of  each  class  are  not  given  separately  in  the  official  returns.  By 
firms  in  the  different  branches  of  the  trade  it  is  estimated  that  the 
approximate  quantities  were:  Rags,  12,000  tons;  wood  pulp,  25,000 
tons ;  esparto,  101,446  tons.  As  much  as  two-thirds  of  these  materials 
were  consumed  in  the  district.  No  later  statistics  are  available,  but 
it  is  known  that  imports  last  year  were  heavy,  at  .advanced  prices. 

The  yield  of  paper  from  rags  is  about  90  per  cent;  from  African 
esparto,  50  per  cent;  and  from  Spanish  esparto,  55  per  cent.  In  the 
manufacture  of  standard  grades  of  esparto  paper,  sulphite  pulp  is 
mixed  with  esparto  to  the  extent  of  25  to  40  per  cent. 

Esparto. — Roughly,  the  esparto  season  is  from  August  to  August. 
Since  the  contracts  for  the  present  season  were  made  prices  nave 
advanced,  and  buyers  who  have  not  bought  their  full  requirements 
for  the  season  will  have  to  pay  a  considerable  advance  for  the  quan- 
tity they  are  short.  This  increase  in  price  was  caused  by  (1)  the  small 
imports  from  Tripoli,  which  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  war; 
(2)  drought  in  Afnca  and  Spain,  which  nas  affected  the  esparto  crop; 
and  (3)  a  somewhat  increased  consumption  in  Great  Britain,  partly 
owing  to  a  few  new  machines  having  oeen  put  down  by  the  paper 
mills  and  partly  to  the  higher  prices  of  wood  pulp. 

The  largest  quantity  otesparto  comes  from  Algeria  (first  quality 
Oran),  and  some  of  the  principal  buyers  managed  to  contract  for 
this  year  as  low  as  $16.12  per  ton  free  on  rails  at  port  of  arrival. 
One  large  buyer  got  terms  as  low  as  $15.81.  At  present  (Jan.  10, 
1914)  the  prices  of  Algerian  per  ton,  free  on  rails,  at  port  of  arrival, 
are:  Fair  to  good  quality,  $16.42  to  $17;  first  quality,  $18.25  to 
$18.86. 

The  quantity  of  Spanish  esparto  consumed  by  the  miUs  in  this 
part  of  Scotland  is  much  smaller  than  it  once  was.  The  principal 
contracts  for  the  present  season  were  fixed  at  about  $25  per  ton  free 
on  rails.  There  is  little  business  at  this  time,  as  nearly  all  buyers  are 
fully  contracted.  The  current  prices,  however,  are,  f .  o.  r.  at  port 
of  arrival:  Fair  to  good  quality,  $24.33  to  $25.55;  fine  to  best 
quality,  $26.77  to  $27.37. 

Tunisian  esparto  (hand-picked  sfax)  and  also  Tripoli  are  about  91 
cents  per  ton  cheaper  than  Algerian.  Contracts  for  the  present 
season  were  as  low  as  $15.33.  There  are  few  sellers  at  this  time, 
and  importers  are  having  some  difficulty  in  getting  enough  to  fulfill 
their  engagements.  The  current  quotation  is.  about  $17.64  f.  o.  r. 
TripoH;  quotations  are  nominal. 

OUTPUT  OF  THE   MILLS. 

There  are  23  paper  mills  in  the  district,  which  have  altogether  47 
machines,  ranging  in  aize  from  64  inches  to  150  inches.  They  employ 
approximately  3,500  hands,  of  whom  about  2,000  are  males.  Four- 
teen of  the  mills,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  printing,  writing, 
and  drawing  paper,  are  equipped  with  excellent  machinery,  most  of 
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which  was  made  by  engineering  firms  in  Edinbur^.  The  other  mill 
owners,  producing  brown  wrappings  and  coarser  evades  and  mill- 
board, leatherboard,  and  fiber  board,  have  fairly  emcient  plants  for 
their  purposes. 

During  the  last  10  years  the  mechanical  facilities  in  the  industry 
have  been  much  improved,  and  the  greater  size  and  eflELciency  of 
paper-making  machmes  have  enabled  manufacturers  to  increase 
production  without  any  additional  labor  cost.  It  appears  that 
manufacturing  costs  are  less  to-day  than  they  were  a  decade  ago, 
with  the  resmt  that  in  the  competition,  whicn  has  become  keener 
ih&n  ever,  the  manufactiu*ers  are  supplying  better  qualities  of  paper 
at  the  old  prices.  The  total  production  in  1913  of  printing  and 
writing  paper  of  aU  grades  is  estimated  at  57,000  tons,  and  of  the 
entire  mdustry  at  68,800  tons. 

COST  OF  LABOB. 

In  no  other  great  industry  are  manufacturing  costs  as  low  as  in 
paper  making.  Even  when  machines  in  the  Scotch  mills  were  54  to 
100  inches — ^not  many  years  ago — the  labor  cc«t  was  less  than  14.5 
per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  production.  The  introduction  of  larger 
machines  in  the  meantime — up  to  150  inches — has  greatly  increased 
the  output,  while  wa^es  have  remained  practically  at  the  same  scale. 
It  is  true  that  materials  have  advanced  somewhat,  affecting  the  cost 
of  production,  but  not  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  overcome  the  advan^ 
tage  of  better  machinery.  Apparently  the  only  benefit  derived  by 
the  operatives  from  the  increased  production  has  been  steady 
employment. 

The  operatives  who  work  on  day  and  night  shifts  work  an  average 
of  71  hours  a  week.  All  the  workers  in  the  glazing,  rolling,  cutting, 
and  overhauling  departments  are  day  workers,  and  the  greater  pro- 
portion are  women.  The  hours  are  57  per  week.  The  cutting  and 
counting,  overhauling,  and  packing  departments,  and  the  stock  rooms 
eniploy  the  largest  number  of  women. 

The  wages  per  week  paid  to  the  working  people  in  the  various 
departments  of  mills  which  manufacture  the  better  grades  of  writings 
and  printings  are  here  given : 


Paper  machineman $8. 72 

First  aaaistant 4.99 

Seccmd  aaedstant 3.74 

Beaterman 7.48 

Fiat  asBistant 5. 48 

Second  aaaistant 4. 99 

Potcherman 6. 23 

Pint  aaaistant 5.48 

Second  aasiatant 4.99 

Press  pate  machineman 5.98 

Assistant 2.49 

Head  esparto  boiler  man 7.23 

Assistants 5. 99 

Head  roastennan 7.73 

Pint  assistant. 6.73 

Second  assistant 5. 98 

Gosttiadngman 5.98 

Assistant 4.73 

Laborers 4.49 

Head  paper  finisher 8. 23 

8n70»— 15 Vi 


Assistant  paper  finisher |6. 23 

Headbater 7.98 

Assistants 4. 99 

Head  calender  man 7. 46 

Assistants 6. 23 

Cutterman 6. 99 

Fitter 6. 98 

Turner 7. 48 

Blacksmith 6. 98 

Hammerman 5. 48 

Plumber 7.48 

Greaser 6. 48 

Steam  boiler  man 6.23 

Assistants 5. 74 

Women: 

Kag-house  woman 2. 99 

Overhauiers  in  paper  sallc 3. 48 

Finishers  in  paper  salle 4. 09 

Cutter  girls 1. 50 
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In  the  mills  making  coarse  erades  of  paper — wrapping,  grocery 
paper,  etc. — and  millboard,  leatner  board,  and  fiber  bowl,  wages  are 
on  a  slightly  lower  level. 
In  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  paper  makers  trained  in  the  Scotch 
•11    .1  1 ^  the  practical  side  of  the  industry 

in  tradition.    As  in  woolen  manu- 
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mills  there  is  only  one  opinion.    On  the  practical  side  of  the  industry 

inning  in  tradition.  As  in  woolen  manu- 
workers  follows  another  and  the  fittest 

become  experts  almost  by  heredity. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

The  prices  of  standard  local  products  most  extensively  used  are 
approxmiately  as  follows: 

Machine-finished  printings per  pound. .  |0. 044 

Supercalendered  printings .' do .05 

Superfine  printings do. ...  .  05i 

Supercalendered  superfine  printings do .06 

Writings do....  ♦0.06-    .12 

Lithoand  chromo  papers do .06 

Map  papers do. ...  .07 

Plate-glazed  papers do....  .08 

Loft-dried  pi4>ers do 16-    .20 

Animal-sized  pi4>ers do 07-    .  10 

Enameled  papers do 07-    .  10 

Account-book  paper,  8  qualities do 06-    .24 

Art  paper,  tinted,  large  post,  30  pounds per  ream. .  1. 94 

Art  paper,  demy,  35  pounds do. ...  2. 31 

Art  paper,  double  demy,  70  pounds do. ...  4. 62 

Art  paper,  double  crown,  50  pounds do ♦  3.34 

Bible  paper per  pound. .      .  04-    .  11 

Blotting  paper,  various per  ream..     2.60-  5.85 

Drawing  paper,  10  qualities per  pound..      .06-    .24 

Illustration  paper,  10  Qualities,  from  18  by  23  to  20  by  40  inches,  weight 

from  28  to  100  pounds per  ream..    2.49-  8.39 

Ind  ia  paper per  pound . .      .  14-    .  30 

Ivcwy  board,  royal,  20  by  25  inches per  gross..     1.46-  9.73 

Ivonr  board,  royal,  20  by  25  inches,  average do 3.16 

Kraft  paper per  ton . .  68. 13 

Label  paper,  6  qualities,  20  by  25  to  23  by  36  inches,  weight  from  25  to  56 

pounds per  ream . .    2. 12-  4. 38 

Litho  and  chromo  paper,  various  qualities per  pound..      .06-    .18 

News do 03-    .04^ 

Ocher per  ton..  43.80 

Printings  (jgeneral),  24  qualities per  pound. .      . 04-    .  11 

Pulp  boards,  10  qualities per  gross. .     1. 58-  2. 60 

Pulp  boards,  antique  artistic do 2.61-  2.79 

Tissue  paper per  ream..      .48-    .68 

Tinted  special  paper  and  boards,  demy,  double  crown do 3. 40-  5. 47 

Tvpewriting  paper  (pure  linen  and  other),  30  qualities,  l^al  size  .do 36-  1. 46 

Wall  paper,  various per  roll. .       .  08  up. 

Writing  paper,  16  Qualities per  pound. .       . 06-    .  23 

Writing  paper,  bank,  4  qualities,  large  post per  ream. .     1. 21-  3. 16 

Writing  paper,  special,  5  qualities per  pound. .       .  10-    .  82 

Writing  paper,  tinted,  4  qualities do 07-    .12 

Millboard,  average  quality per  hundredweight. .  6. 32 

Strawboard,  average do 1. 82-  2. 07 

Fiber  board,  various do 9. 25-10. 46 

Vulcanized  fiber  board do 12.17 

The  main  foreign  articles  quoted  above  are  news,  India,  kraft, 
ivory  board,  strawboard,  ocher,  and  pulp  boards.  Higher  grade 
drawing  ana  record  paper  of  German  manufacture  is  4  cents  to  6 
cents  per  pound  lower  than  the  same  Scotch  grade. 
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The  general  trade  terms,  British  and  foreign,  are  5  per  cent  dis- 
count at  30  days.  For  the  heayiw  and  coarser  goods,  fiber  boards, 
etc.,  the  usual  terms  are  one  month  2}  per  cent  or  cash  3}  per  cent. 

EXPOBTS. 

Several  classes  ot  the  paper  of  local  mills,  principally  printing  and 
writing  of  medium  grades,  are  exported  to  nearly  every  country  in 
the  world,  chiefly  to  India,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the 
United  States,  Japan,  and  South  Africa.  In  the  official  statistics 
there  is  no  classification  of  exports  of  paper;  only  the  totsd  quantity 
and  value  are  given.  Moreover,  the  exports  from  Leith  (the  port 
town  of  Edinburgh)  do  not  nearly  represent  the  outward  movement, 
as  a  considerable  proportion  of  shipments  go  by  way  of  Liverpool 
and  Glasgow.  The  quantities  and  values  of  Leith  exports  for  five 
years  up  to  December  31,  1912,  are  here  shown: 


Yean. 


1900. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 


HupHred- 
wti  ht. 


48,5f« 
fO,W)l 
W.087 
83,505 
101,578 


Value 


1282,529 
287,020 
351,751 
472,005 
570.295 


The  returns  for  1913  will,  it  is  believed,  show  an  even  more  marked 
increase  in  the  sales  of  Edinbm*gh  paper  abroad. 


DCPOBTS. 


E 


The  official  returns  of  imports  of  paper  into  this  district  give  only 
the  total  quantity  of  all  classes,  which  figures  include  also  ^*  articles 
of  paper.  The  statistics  for  two  calendar  years  to  December  31, 
1912.  are  as  follows:  1911,  795,686  hundredweight;  1912,  899,998 
hundredweight.  Approximately  one-half  of  these  quantities  of 
aper  pass^  through  to  other  parts  of  Scotland,  principally  to 
rlasgow. 

The  most  important  classes  of  paper  imported  are  news,  wall, 
wrapping,  kraft,  India,  drawing  ana  record,  ivory  board,  wood-pulp 
board,  millboard,  and  strawboard.  There  is  little  foreign  competi- 
tion in  book  printing  paper  with  the  exception  of  India  paper  irom 
Austria  and  France.  As  before  noted,  this  paper,  chiefly  the  Oxford 
Press  make,  is  much  used  in  Edinbiirgh,  although  not  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  thinner  and  lower-priced  Bible  paper,  which  is  not 
known  in  the  Scotch  trade  as  "India"  or  even  ** imitation  India," 
but  as  either  ** Bible  paper"  or  '*thin  printing."  India  paper  is 
made  of  rags;  the  other  light-weight  papers  are  made  of  sulphite 
pulp,  with  more  or  less  clay  filling,  the  oetter  qualities  containing 
some  esparto.  In  medium  to  fine  writings  foreim  manufacturers 
and  exporters  have  not  yet  seriously  interfered  with  the  Scotch  pro- 
ducers. The  foreign  gains  have  been  large,  however,  in  lower 
daaees — ^news,  wall,  mulboard,  strawboard,  etc.  Kraft,  from  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  and  Germany,  is  having  an  extraordinary  sale  in  this 
market,  for  various  purposes,  including  the  manufacture  of  envelopes 
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for  catalogues,  folders,  booklets,  etc.  Its  comparative  lightness  and 
toughness  and  smoothness  have  gained  it  preference  over  ocher  and 
other  cheaper  papers  of  the  kind  for  all  common  uses. 

The  state  of  the  wall-paper  trade  is  pecuUar,  in  that  it  is  the  only 
department  of  the  paper  mdustry  in  which  a  British  trust  exists. 
The  methods  of  this  trust  were  described  in  a  report  from  this  office 
published  in  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports  of  January  8,  1907. 
Thus  far  the  combination  of  British  wall-paper  makers,  formed  many 
years  ago,  has  not  been  able  to  prevent  German  concerns  from  get- 
ting into  the  market  through  the  independent  wholesalers  in  every 
large  city.  These  concerns  gradually  built  up  a  trade  by  offering 
goods  at  prices  much  lower  than  the  combination's  list  prices.  An 
mauiry  into  this  competition  discloses  an  interesting  situation. 
Talcing  German  paper  and  British  paper  of  the  same  quauty,  the  one 
is  sold  to  wholesalers  at  half -the  price  of  the  other;  thus,  a  German- 
made  piece  or  roll  (12  yards  long,  21  inches  wide)  is  quoted  to  whole- 
salers at  12  cents  and  a  British  piece  at  24  cents,  in  the  hands  of 
the  wholesalers  the  German  piece  is  Usted  at  48  cents  and  the  British 
at  97  cents.  In  each  case  tne  division  of  profit  between  the  whole- 
saler and  retailer  is  altogether  a  matter  of  arrangement.  Through- 
out the  scale  of  qualities  a  similar  difference  in  prices  is  noted,  in 
the  case  of  original  patterns;  but  when  any  excellent  new  design  is 
put  on  the  market  by  a  foreign  manufacturer,  it  is  immediately 
copied  and  the  copy  sold  at  40  to  50  per  cent  less  than  the  original, 
as  a  method  of  discouraging  foreign  competition.  This  tends  to 
prevent  outsiders  from  Slowing  too  mucn  originality.  But  the 
standard  patterns  offer  a  wide  field  for  business,  and  the  German 
makers  are  cultivating  it  with  some  success.  American  wall  paper 
is  highly  regarded  by  the  Scotch  trade  and  might  find  a  profitable 
market  here  if  adapted  to  the  requirement  as  to  size — 21  mches  by 
12  yards. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  PAPER  TRADE. 

During  the  last  six  or  seven  years  important  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  local  paper-making  industry  and  in  the  import  and 
export  trade.  Larger  and  better  machines — of  Scotch  manufacture, 
with  few  exceptions,  as  noted  above — have  put  the  industry  on  a 
broader  basis  and  enhanced  the  efficiency  oi  mills  engaged  in  the 
production  of  medium  and  fine  classes  of  paper.  The  results  are  seen 
m  the  steadily  increasing  exports  of  such  paper  to  continental  Europe, 
and  more  notably  to  the  British  colonies  and  the  Far  East. 

In  the  import  trade  the  important  developments  have  relation  to 
the  shifting  of  sources  of  supply  of  different  classes  of  paper.  Norway 
and  Sweden  have  lost  most  of  their  east  Scotland  trade  in  the  better 
grades  and  gained  greatly  in  news  and  packing  and  lower-grade 
products.  Germany  has  lost  in  news  and  all  printing  and  writing, 
except  drawing  andf  ivory  board,  and  gained  in  lower  qualities  and 
in  wall  paper.  The  Netnerlands  have  very  largely  increased  their 
sales  of  strawboard  and  wrapping  and  packmg  and  nave  lost  in  mill- 
board and  wood-pulp  board.  There  has  been  a  marked  decline  in 
the  Scotch  trade  of  Belriiun  and  France  in  printing  and  writing.- 
C  anada's  news  trade  in  mis  market,  once  considerable,  has  disap- 
peared. 
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A  noteworthy  tendency,  growing  out  of  the  extensive  and  increas- 
ing use  of  thin  paper  for  vanons  kinds  of  books,  is  the  frequent  choice. 
of  India  paper  for  printed  record  books  and  law  reports,  in  order  to 
save  space  m  libranes  and  o£Bices.  In  an  old  country,  with  none  too 
many  new  buildings  and  none  too  much  room  in  old  ones,  sometimes 
the  housing  of  boo&s  becomes  a  difficidt  problem.  It  is  said  that  the 
printing  of  the  reports  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Scotland  on  India 
paper  is  contemplated. 

A  factor  whicn  is  not  new,  but  of  more  importance  than  ever,  is 
the  keenness  of  the  local  competition  in  the  paper  trade,  the  paper- 
making  industry,  and  the  manufacture  of  paper-making  machinery. 
To  a  considerable  extent  this  is  due  to  the  proxmutj  of  the  paper- 
produciBg  countries  of  continental  Europe,  and  especially  to  the  con- 
centration of  cheap  pulp-paper  manufacture  in  Norway  and  Sweden, 
which  limits  the  fiela  of  local  paper  makers.  In  production  few  pos- 
sible economies  have  been  neglected  which  would  enable  the  Scotch 
mill  owners  to  extend  the  sales  of  their  special  grades  of  paper  in  the 
world's  markets.  The  one  thing  lacking  in  this  part  of  Scotland  for 
the  most  economical  manufacture  of  paper  is  convenient  water  power; 
except  for  riiinor  purposes,  steam  power  must  be  used  in  all  mills. 
But  apart  from  the  item  of  fuel  it  may  be  doubted  if  manufacture  has 
been  Drought  to  a  lower  level  of  cost  in  any  other  country.  Yet, 
generally  speaking,  the  margin  on  sales  of  paper  to  dealers,  printers, 
and  publisners  (for  publishers,  as  a  rule,  purchase  the  paper  to  be 
used  by  their  printers)  is  very  narrow.  In  a  superior  or  fancy  grade 
the  reputation  of  a  particular  mill  may  count  for  much  in  the  home 
market,  and  it  has  been  by  carefully  specializing  that  the  important 
miUs  in  east  Scotland  have  earned  substantial  profits. 

OIiASOOW. 

From  Ccosul  John  N.  UoCmm. 

Of  the  total  nimiber  of  paper  mills  in  Scotland  about  16  are  in  this 
district.    There  are  no  pulp  mills  in  this  consular  district. 

All  classes  of  paper  are  in  use  here,  and  most  of  these  are  produced 
in  this  district,  such  as  writing,  bond,  ledger,  and  linen,  book  paper 
of  every  class  from  the  ordinary  to  the  Bible  and  India  papers,  news 
papers,  wrapping  papers  of  a  wide  variety,  wall  paper,  manila,  tissue, 
blotting,  parchment,  carbon,  and  all  kinds  of  boards. 

The  wholesale  prices  of  home  and  imported  products  vary  greatly 
between  the  lowest  grades  of  paper  and  the  highest,  and  also  vary 
gj'eatly  according  to  the  quantity  of  paper  ordered  to  be  made  at  a 
time.  Ordinarv  news  paper,  for  instance,  is  being  sold  at  about  2 
cents  per  poundf,  or  perhaps  even  a  shade  less.  The  variety  of  quality 
of  paper  is  so  great  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  give  a 
demiite  idea  of  standard  price  for  any  particular  class  of  paper. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  quantities  used  in  this  dis- 
trict, or  even  the  kinds  most  in  demand,  as  the  papers  used  are  so 
diverse  and  come  from  so  many  sources,  both  clirect  and  through 
various  middle  men.  Heavy  wrappings,  however,  and  nature  browns 
are  largely  used,  as  well  as  the  better  classes  of  writing  and  printing 
papers. 

With  regard  to  business  books,  such  as  ledgers,  cash  books,  and 
other  office  requirements,  these  are  generally  of  a  very  substantial 
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make  and  are  strongly  bound.  High-class  papers  are  generaUy  used 
commercially,  except  by  railway  companies. 

For  the  12  montns  ended  November  30,  1913,  Scotland  imported 
27,608  tons  of  linen  and  cotton  rags,  868,633  tons  of  wood  pulp  from 
Finland,  and  162,054  tons  of  esparto  grass  from  Spain,  Bona,  Oran, 
and  Tripoli. 

The  principal  source  of  sup^y  for  rass  and  waste  papers  are  Ossett, 
Dewsbury,  Leeds,  Bradford,  Heckmondwike,  EUana,  and  Pontefract. 
all  in  the  county  of  Yorkshire,  England.  The  rate  of  freight  by  canal 
from  these  stations  to  Hull,  En^and,  thence  by  steamer  to  Scotch 
ports,  thence  by  rail  or  cart,  averages  about  $4.86  per  ton  of  2,240 
pounds. 

The  exports  of  pap^  and  paper  stock  from  Glasgow  to  ports  in  the 
United  States  during  1913  amounted  in  value  to  $501,511.52.  A 
small  percentage  of  that  total  includes  new  paper,  principaUy  wall 
paper,  and  the  balance,  as  paper  stock,  is  composed  lai^ely  of  old 
unen  and  cotton  ra^.  Statistics  of  the  imports  of  manuiactured 
paper  into  this  district  are  not  available. 


From  Coosol  Franklin  D.  Hale 


Careful  inquiry  gains  the  information  that  the  papers  of  various 
kinds  used  in  this  city  and  district  are  principally  oi  British  manu- 
facture. 

The  supplying  of  this  market  with  paper  seems  to  be  a  proposition 
of  price,  quality,  style,  adaptabihty  to  the  special  need,  and  the 
convenience  of  being  able  to  obtain  the  filling  of  an  order  in  the  least 
amoimt  of  time;  ana  last  but  not  least,  the  conservative  idea  of  con- 
tinuing to  buy  from  the  same  manufacturer  or  wholesaler  year  after 
year  so  long  as  there  is  satisfaction  between  seller  and  purchaser. 

It  is  impossible  to  predict  safely  what  success  American  manu- 
facturers of  paper  might  meet  with  in  this  market  if  they  should 
systematicaUv  and  actively  push  their  goods.  Certain  it  is  there 
can  be  no  safes  if  the  goods  are  never  offered  for  examination,  their 
merits  explained,  and  their  purchase  urged. 

The  problem  is.  How  can  this  be  best  accompUshed  ?  There  are  no 
importing  houses  or  jobbers  located  here,  and  the  market  is  supplied 
direct  from  the  mills  in  this  coimtrv,  or  wholesale  houses;  or.  m  the 
case  of  special  papers  made  in  otner  countries,  they  are  obtained 
through  importers  or  jobbing  houses  in  London  or  Liverpool;  so  if 
this  custrict  were  to  be  visited  in  the  interests  of  the  paper  manu- 
facturers of  America,  it  would  probably  best  be  done  dv  salesmen 
from  the  London  or  Liverpool  nouses,  unless  salesmen  oirect  from 
America  should  be  in  this  country  covering  the  larger  field. 

There  are  no  exports  of  paper  from  the  district,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  estimate  the  amoimt  of  paper  of  foreign  manufacture  used,  but  it  is 
not  a  large  amoimt.  Some  printings  are  of  German  make,  but  the 
importations  are  not  direct. 

LiBEDS. 

From  Consul  Homer  M.  Byingtoo. 

Leeds,  with  large  firms  of  wholesale  stationers,  general  printers, 
and  widely  read  newspapers,  has  a  big  demand  for  paper  of  all  classes. 
The  only  American  paper  that  I  canleam  of  as  being  or  having  been 
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in  demand  is  "bank"  or  ''bond''  paper,  but  one  manufacturer  states 
that  it  is  now  being  supplied  in  ^ater  quantities  than  hitherto 
b^  the  home  maniuacturer.  American  papers  are  generally  too 
hirib  in  price  for  this  market. 

The  users  are  served  from  the  mills  or  from  the  makers'  agents  in 
London,  the  first  source  bein^  as  follows  for  the  particular  papers 
mentioned:  Newspaper  and  cheap  printing,  Lancashire  and  other 
English  mills  and  Canada  (the  Leeds  Mercury  is  one  of  Harmsworth's 
publications  and  that  firm  have  their  own  pulp  and  paper  mills  in 
Uanada);  placard  and  wall  paper,  Germany,  Norway,  and  Sweden; 
white  printing  paper,  England;  all  writing  papers,  England;  blank  or 


ana  copying  papers,  cnienv  JLAncasmre;  strawDoaras,  group  oi  nuus 
in  Holland;  leather  board  (for  milliners'  boxes),  (Jermany;  hand- 
made paper,  England. 

Witn  nrms  domg  the  cheaper  kinds  of  printing,  school  stationery 
printing,  news  printmg,  paper  bag  and  paper  box  making,  account- 
took  making,  etc.,  the  demand  for  paper  is  varied  and  good. 

Local  mills  are  equipped  with  homemade  machinery,  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  and  the  county  of  Lancashire  in  England  supplying  tne 
bulk. 

The  last  census,  published  in  1913,  gave  the  average  weekly  full- 
time  earnings  of  workers  in  paper  manufacture  as  follows:  Men,  29s. 
($7.04);  boys.  10s.  8d.  ($2.59);  women,  lis.  lid.  ($2.89);  gu-ls,  7s. 
6d.  ($1.82);  all  workpeople,  20s.  4d.  ($4.94). 

Inquiries  to-day  connrm  foregoing  generally,  but  show  that  boys, 
women,  and  girls  in  this  part  of  the  coimtry  (Yorkshire)  are  getting 
a  little  more  than  the  average  on  accoimt  of  the  demand  there  is 
for  that  labor  in  the  textile  factories. 

Leeds  bein^  inland,  no  means  are  available  for  obtaining  imports 
and  exports  for  the  district. 

The  general  method  of  quoting  prices  is  either  at  a  price  per  ream, 
based  upon  its  nominal  weight,  or  at  the  weight  by  the  pound, 

Sacked  in  reams  or  in  reels.     Wrapping  paper  is  sold  at  scale  weight, 
[erchants  allow  5  per  cent  to  approved   accoimts  with  wholesale 
stationers. 


Wnm  CMftd  Hcraoe  Lm  WadUnfftoo. 

In  writing  of  the  market  for  paper  in  the  Liverpool  district  the 
most  important  practical  fact  to  be  stated  is  that  ttus  is  neither  an 
importing  (much  of  the  paper  that  arrives  at  this  port  is  in  transit) 
nor  wholesale  center  of  that  product,  nor  is  there  any  manufacture. 
Th^^  exist  wholesale  houses,  out  they  only  deal  with  a  comparatively 
small  volume  of  business  when  considered  in  relation  with  the  whole- 
sale paper  trade  of  the  country,  which  centers  in  London,  and  from 
whicn  point,  according  to  information  obtained  from  dealers  here, 
the  trade  of  the  coimtry  is  very  largely  directed  and  controlled, 
London  wholesale  merchants  dealing  both  direct  and  through  sub- 
agents  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  use  of  paper  of  all  kinds  in  Liverpool  is,  however,  yerv  exten- 
sive,  by  reason  of  the  large  population  of  the  city  and  to  its  being  an 
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important  shipping,  commercial,  and  trading  center.     A  large  whole- 
sale jobber  of  paper  writes  on  the  subject: 

It  IB  evident  that  in  a  larse  city  like  Liverpool  there  must  be  all  kinds  d 
wrapping  papers  (good  and  bad  qualities)  used  by  erocers,  drax>er8;  general  stores^ 
<>tc.,  also  large  quantities  of  stationery  papers,  high  class  and  otherwise,  according  to 
the  pockets  and  tastes  of  the  users.    As  regards  the  exact  quantities  it  is  impoflODle 


Liverpool  district,  but  many  in  Blackburn,  Darwen,  and  Manchester  districts.    There 


say,  Norway  and  Sweden,  where  the  paper  mills  make  their  own  pidp. 

There  are  no  book-publishing  houses  in  the  Liverpool  district, 
and  the  use  of  paper  is,  no  doubt,  somewhat  smaller  on  this  account 
than  would  ordmarily  be  the  case  in  a  city  of  its  size  and  importance. 
There  are  no  statistics  of  any  kind  published  upon  which  even  an 
approximate  estimate  of  the  consumption  of  paper  could  be  based, 
but  it  is  estimated  by  two  of  the  principal  wholesalers  that  at  least 
90  per  cent  of  thepaper  consimiea  in  the  district,  save  for  printing 
newspapers,  is  of  English  manufacture. 

There  are  no  pulp  mills  in  the  district,  and  only  one  paper  mill, 
situated  in  nortn  Wales,  which  produces  a  h^h-grade  handmade 
paper.  Those  interested  in  the  paper  trade  in  Liverpool  state  they 
are  unable  even  to  approximate  Uie  output  of  this  mill,  but  the 
plant  is  known  to  be  a  small  one,  and  its  output  can  not  be  r^arded 
as  including  Liverpool  in  the  list  as  a  paper  producing  district. 

American  paper  is  not  imknown  in  Liverpool,  although  the  impor- 
tations are  comparatively  small.  A  wholesale  merchant  in  Liver- 
pool states  that  he  keeps  a  stock  of  particular  kinds  of  American 
papers,  and  that  he  is  m  touch  with  American  maufacturers.  He, 
nowever,  complains  that  certain  American  manufacturers  of  paper 
export  only  through  one  company  in  New  York,  and  that  this  system 
innuences  his  interest  in  the  products  of  those  firms. 

MARKET  REQUIREMENTS. 

As  before  stated,  it  is  impossible  to  state  even  approximately  the 
amount  of  each  kind  of  paper  used  in  the  district,  as  there  are  no 
official  or  even  trade  statistics  on  the  subject.  It  is  definitely  stated, 
however,  by  those  in  the  trade,  that  a  large  business  is  done  in  all 
kinds  of  paper,  and  that  the  ^eat  bulk  used  consists  of  cheap  white 
paper  for  printing,  cheap  colored  glazed  and  unglazed  papers,  and 
cheap  classes  of  cream-laid  writing  papers.  These  classes  of  paper 
are  imported  very  largely  from  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  Contment. 
The  wholesale  price  of  imported  cheap  white  paper  for  printing 
averages  from  $0.0225  to  $0,035  per  pound;  colored  papers  for  print- 
ing range  in  price  from  $0,015  to  $0,035  per  pound,  all  deUvered  in 
warehouse  in  Liverpool. 

In  addition  to  cheap  grades  of  paper  for  printing,  there  is  also  a 
large  demand  for  high-class  paper  for  the  same  purpose^  there  being 
a  tendency,  as  a  large  dealer  asserted,  to  produce  prmting  of  an 
artistic  nature,  which  necessitates  the  use  oi  a  high-grade  paper. 

The  terms  of  sale  by  home  manufacturers  and  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  Continent  to  merchants  and 
jobbers  of  paper  in  Liverpool  are  usually  6  per  cent  in  one  month| 
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extended  to  three  months  at  the  same  rate  in  exceptional  cases. 
As  against  these  terms  the  liverpool  wholesale  merchants  assert 
that  the  terms  of  sale  by  American  manufacturers  stipulate  for  a 
discount  of  2  per  cent  and  for  deUvery  only  on  the  quay  instead 
of  in  warehouse,  and  it  is  urged  that  if  the  American  manufacturers 
conformed  to  the  existing  terms  of  the  home  and  continental  manu- 
facturers in  this  respect  it  would  be  very  much  preferred. 

IMPORT  TBADB. 

One  firm  states  that  the  usual  method  of  the  paper  trade  in  this 
country  is  for  foreign  exporters  to  appoint  an  individual  or  firm  to 
act  as  its  sole  sale  agent  here.  The  firm  referred  to  very  highly 
recommends  several  makes  of  American-manufactured  paper,  and 
particularly  mentioned  ''cover''  papers  as  being  of  a  high  and  artistic 
^ade  and  likely  to  meet  with  increasing  sales  m  the  English  market. 
This  belief  in  extended  sales  of  American  papers,  it  was  stated,  was 
not  confined  to  "cover*'  papers  alone  but  to  all  kinds  of  paper. 
The  firm  wrote  on  the  subject  as  follows: 

Saleable  iMipers  required:  Cover  papers  and  boards  (artistic  and  exclusive);  writing 
papers,  meairm  and  good  qualities;  typewriting  and  bond  papers,  white  and  tinted, 
medium  and  good  qualities;  rotary  offset  papers;  index-card  boards;  carton  and  box 
boards*  Bristol  boards;  white  pasteboards. 

Stocks  are  usually  held  bv  tne  English  agent  of  an  American  manufacturer,  and  in 
some  instances  sizes  are  made  to  suit  the  English  market,  particularly  in  the  cover  and 
board  sections. 

The  cover  paper  and  board  sizes  suitable  for  this  country  are  as  follows:  18  by  23, 
20iby  251,  20i  by  30^,  23  by  26. 

The  American  sizes  of  writing  papers,  typewriting  and  bond  papers,  index-card 
boards,  and  carton  and  box  boaras  are  quite  suitable  for  the  English  market. 

It  is  the  practice  of  the  American  mills  to  print  attractive  sample  sets  with  the 
9ale  agent's  name  on  the  same,  free  of  cost,  so  that  they  can  be  freely  distributed. 

A  special  factor  as  likely  to  have  an  important  bearing  and  influ- 
ence ui)on'the  sale  of  American  paper  is  the  matter  of  suppUes. 
It  is  pointed  out  by  those  engaged  in  the  trade  that  supplies  can  be 
obtained,  at  a  few  hours'  notice  by  phone  or  wire  request,  from  the 
home  manufacturers,  or  from  the  agents  in  London  of  manufacturers 
in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  Continent;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity, if  increased  sales  are  to  be  effected  and  the  trade  retained, 
that  the  American  manufacturers  place  sufficient  stock  in  this  country 
and  keep  it  maintained,  so  that  the  various  descriptions  of  paper 
may  be  as  readily  obtained. 

TOILET   PAPER. 

The  Liverj>ool  market  is  supplied  with  various  kinds  of  perforated 
toilet  paper  made  up  chiefly  into  rolls  and  priced  at  3d.  (6  cents) 
and  6a.  (12  cents)  per  roll.  These  rolls  are  manufactured  in  London 
in  two  qualities,  viz,  coarse  and  fine.  There  is  practically  no  demand 
for  toilet  paper  made  up  into  packages. 

MANCHESTER. 

From  Consul  Wniiam  H.  Robertaon. 

Practically  all  kinds  of  paper  known  to  the  trade  are  made  here, 
with  the  exception  of  certain  specialties  from  other  countries  that  can 
not  be  produced,  or  at  least  at  competitive  prices.  For  instance,  it 
is  l^ally  forbidden  to  manufacture  a  certain  parchrnent  paper  that  is 
maae  in  Germany,  on  account  of  the  injury  oi  the  acids  to  tne  English 
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water  streams.  Such  papers,  also,  as  grease  proof,  metallic,  most 
metal  leaf,  the  finest  quakties  of  tissue  paper,  etc.,  are  not  manufac- 
tured here,  but  are  brought  in  chiefly  from  Germany.  The  English 
gold  leaf,  for  example,  must  be  of  23  i  carats,  while  German  gold  leaf 
of  22  carats  is  imported.  It  is  believed  that  the  American  manufac- 
turers might  successfully  compete  in  this  market  in  the  special  arti- 
cles just  mentioned,  and  that  tney  could  largely  increase  their  exports 
hither  of  strawboard,  cardboard,  and  cartons  for  box  making.  In 
other  words,  it  is  strongly  advised  that  American  exp>orters  of  many 
lines  of  papers  should  send  over  a  few  samples  each  of  their  various 
products,  widi  detailed  prices  and  terms,  in  order  that  dealers  here 
may  tell  at  a  glance  whetner  or  not  the  articles  might  be  competitively 
introduced  into  this  market.  This  is  the  only  practical  method  by 
which  the  question  can  be  detennined. 

It  is  thought  that  there  is  a  distinct  desire  here  to  purchase  Ameri- 
can-made papers  in  preference  to  either  German  or  Scandinavian,  the 
general  impression  being  that  the  materials  for  the  manufacture  of 
many  kinds  of  paper  are  as  cheap  in  America  as  in  European  coun- 
tries, while  trading  with  English-speaking  nations  would  generally  be 
preferred. 

The  manufacture  of  wall  paper  in  this  district  is  largely  in  the  hands 
of,  and  controlled  bv,  the  Wall  Papier  Manufacturers  (Ltd.),  being  a 
combination  of  the  largest  manufacturers. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  American  wall  paper  is  not  sold  in 
Manchester.  The  few  mills  that  print  wall  paper  obtain  their  paper 
supply  from  the  English  miUs  and  from  Norway  and  Sweden.     Wall 

J>aper  is  largely  imported  from  Germany,  small  quantities  are  obtained 
rom  France,  but  local  dealers  obtain  the  bulk  of  their  supplies  from 
English  makers. 

It  is  impossible  to  state,  or  even  estimate,  the  amounts  of  each  kind 
of  paper  used  in  this  district.  According  to  a  prominent  paper 
makers  agent,  the  following  kinds  might  ^d  a  market:  Hard-sized, 
supercalendered,  and  madiine-finish  white  Uthographic  pai>ers; 
engine  size  and  tub  size  cream  wove  and  cream  laid;  glazed  imitation 
parchment;  machine  glazed  and  supercalendered  printings,  writings, 
and  glazed  casings  of  various  shades  and  colors. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  in  tons  of  2,240  pounds 
of  imports  of  paper  from  foreign  countries  through  the  Manchester 
Ship  Canal  during  the  years  1909  to  1913: 


Coontries  and  cities. 


Norway  and  Swed«n 

United  Statefl 

Canada 

Continental  cities:  Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  Hamburg, 
etc 


1000 


27,310 
8,017 
6,035 

6,177 


1010 


34,741 
4,288 

5,774 

5,020 


1011 


37,406 
2,054 
4,317 

5,610 


1012 


40,001 

182 

7,302 

6,466 


1018 


36,871 

144 

8,910 

6»U0 


There  has  been  no  special  change  in  recent  years  of  the  trend  of  the 
import  trade  or  in  the  sources  of  supply,  although  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  direct  importations  from  the  United  Stat^  to  Manchester  have 
materially  decreased  during  recent  years.  However,  this  does  not 
follow  that  suppUes  have  decreased,  as  quantities  reach  this  market 
through  other  English  ports,  figures  covering  which  can  not  be 
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obtftiiied.  With  regular  fortnightly  services  from  the  ports  of  New 
York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  to  Manchester  it  would  be  advisable 
for  our  manufactiu*erB  and  exporters  to  fully  consider  the  shipping  of 
their  goods  via  the  ship  canal  to  Manchester.  The  canal  company 
confidently  asserts  that  there  is  a  saving  in  handling  chaises,  etc.,  and 
it  would  He  well  for  the  American  exporter  to  note  that  the  New  York 
representative  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  Co.  is  Gloster  Arm- 
strong, room  No.  6,  16  Beaver  Street,  who  will  at  all  times  give  in- 
formation as  to  freight  rates,  etc. 

There  are  no  special  features  influencing  the  paper  trade  in  the 
Manchester  district,  such  as  shipping  facihties  and  customs  duties, 
there  being  none  of  the  latter. 

PRICES   AND  TERMS. 

The  method  of  quoting  prices  and  terms  usually  granted  to  import- 
ers is  that  it  is  customary  to  allow  5  per  cent  discount,  pa3nnent  in  one 
month  from  date  of  bill  of  lading.  In  some  instances  firms  may  offer 
an  extra  discount  of  1 J  or  2 J  per  cent  for  payment  against  documents 
through  the  Manchester  banks.  It  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  terms  vary  according  to  private  arrangements. 

NBWCASTIiB-ON-TTNB. 

From  Consal  Walter  C.  nimim. 

This  city  is  not  a  center  for  conmiercial  houses,  and  there  are  only 
a  few  paper  mills  in  this  neighborhood.  Consequently,  there  is  no 
great  aemand  for  paper  here  and  only  a  moderate  mterest  in  its 
manufacture.  A  large  variety  of  paper  is  used,  however,  but  in  lim- 
ited quantities  only.  One  dealer,  whose  case  may  be  taken  as  typical, 
states  that  he  has  1,500  or  1,600  different  kinds  of  paper  in  stock,  but 
a  small  amoimt  of  each  kind. 

As  r^ards  selling  American  papers,  it  is  stated  that  for  cheap 
grades  tne  freight  would  prove  to  be  excessive,  but  that  at  the  same 
time  a  business  could  be  done  in  the  higher  grades  of  coyer  papers, 
bank  and  bond  papers,  and  also  in  boards  at  competitive  pnces. 
There  is  a  good  marKet  for  gray  boards  similar  to  those  made  ty  the 
Lauren  tide  Paper  Co.,  Canada. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  paper  that  comes  to  Newcastle 
is  from  varied  sources.  The  bulk  of  the  printing  paper  is  of  home 
production,  together  with  wrapping  papers  of  a  conmion  grade. 
Cheap  grades  of  printing  papers  are  imported  from  Bel^um,  Nor- 
way, and  Sweden,  and  considerable  quantities  of  wrapping  paper, 
CTease  proof,  etc.,  are  imported  from  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Germany. 
There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  Norwegian  and  Swedish  news  paper  used 
in  this  district. 

As  far  as  the  wrapping  papers  are  concerned,  of  recent  years  the 
tendency  has  been  to  go  on  to  foreign  kraft  papers  for  this  class  of 
trade  to  the  exclusion  of  the  home  production.  Newcastle  is  very 
favorably  situated  for  Norwerian,  Swedish,  and  German  (shipped  via 
Rotterdam)  shipments,  and  tnis  would  weigh  against  importations  of 
American  paper. 

Prices  usually  quoted  arc  per  pound  for  printing  papers,  per  ton  for 
wrapping  papers,  and  per  ream  (mostly  480  sheets)  lor  thin  tissues 
and  tne  Bke.     The  usual  terms  quoted  to  the  wholesale  stationers  are 
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5  per  cent  for  montMy  accounts,  although  some  of  the  larse  wholesale 
houses  have  5  per  cent  for  quarterly  accounts.  Wholesale  importers 
or  agents,  who  sell  to  the  wholesale  stationers,  have  special  arrange- 
ments with  the  mills  if  they  invoice  the  goods  themselves. 

KOTTINOHAM. 

From  CoDsoI  SamtMl  M.  Taylor. 

The  fact  that  Nottingham  is  one  of  the  largest  centers  for  the  inan- 
uf acture  and  shipment  of  laces  in  the  world  is  the  factor  which  decides 
the  character  of  the  paper  supply  in  this  district.  Thus  the  varieties 
of  paper  products  wnich  enjoy  the  largest  comparative  consumption 
in  this  part  of  England  are  the  tissues  m  which  the  laces  are  wrapped 
and  the  cardboard  on  which  the  lace  is  wound,  together  with  the  fab- 
ric paper  with  which  packing  cases  are  lined. 

The  bulk  of  the  paper  usea  in  this  district  is  purchased  from  whole- 
sale houses  in  Manchester  and  in  the  County  of  Lancashire.  The  best 
and  larg^t  factories  are  in  the  County  of  Kent  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land. With  the  exception  of  rice  paper,  which  is  used  to  some  extent 
in  the  cigarette  industry  and  which  is  imported  from  France,  each  and 
every  class  of  paper  used  about  here  is  of  British  manufacture,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  source  of  supply  Ues  entirely  without  this  con- 
sular district.  With  the  exception  of  tissues,  boards,  and  linings  re- 
ferred to  above  in  connection  with  the  lace  industry,  all  other  classes 
of  this  product  are  distributed  in  quality  and  in  use  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  in  American  districts  having  a  distinct  commercial  char- 
acter. 

The  only  American  paper  that  has  been  used  here,  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  has  been  a  very  light  tissue  such  as  is  employed  in  the 
packing  and  wrapping  of  silverware.  This,  however,  is  no  longer 
m  use  as  it  was  claimed  that  the  paper  contained  certain  acid  prop- 
erties from  the  manufactiunng  process  which  tarnished  the  metal 
that  it  contained. 

Paper  consumers  in  this  district  have  had  so  Uttle  experience  with 
American  products  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  forecast  the  success 
with  which  American  products  would  be  received,  but  it  is  safe  to 
venture  that  only  the  most  determined  efforts  managed  by  personal 
representatives  would  imcover  a  paying  market  for  Unitea  States 
paper  exporters  in  this  consular  district. 

In  retail  stores,  toilet  paper  is  sold  to  private  families  at  2)d. 
to  6 Jd.  (5  to  13  cents)  per  roll,  the  roll  containing  from  480  to  500 
sheets.  The  bulk  of  tms  paper  is  made  in  Great  Britain,  and  the 
number  of  varieties  is  very  great. 

FIiYMOUTH. 

From  Consul  Joseph  G.  Stephens. 

The  local  trade  is  supplied  entirely  by  wholesale  houses  in  the  great 
distributing  centers  of  the  Midlands,  but  principally  from  London. 
West  of  Ellwand  buyers  visit  London  periodically  and  there  make  their 
contracts  and  purchases.  Commercial  travelere  pay  frequent  visits 
to  this  district  to  supply  small  and  special  requirements.  Investiga- 
tion shows  that  thus  far  no  effort  has  been  made  to  sell  American 
Eapers  in  this  market.  Whatever  is  accomplished  in  this  line  must, 
owever,  be  done  through  London,  for  it  is  from  that  great  center 
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that  the  bulk  of  all  the  supply  is  received.  Many  of  the  nymouth 
firms  are  branches  of  large  concerns  with  headauarters  in  London. 
It  is,  tJiierefore,  to  the  report  of  the  consul  general  in  London  that  in- 
terested parties  must  be  directed  for  information  and  guidance. 

0H]BFTTBIjD. 

Ynm  Vice  Consul  Rioe  K.  Etus. 

Five  years  ago  a  large  percentage  of  the  news  and  wrapping  paper 
used  locally  was  imported  from  America,  and  it  was  estimated  that  at 
that  time  the  total  import  of  this  sort  of  paper  amounted  to  5,000 
tons  per  annum,  or  even  more.  This  was  due  not  so  much  to  any 
lack  m  cjuaUty  as  to  the  English  manufacturers'  inability  to  meet  the 
price  01  the  foreign-made  article.  However,  since  tnat  time  the 
manufacturing  system  has  been  revolutionized,  modem  equipment 
installed,  and  the  entire  process  broueht  up  to  date.  Also  manu- 
facturers here  were  by  vanous  means  aole  to  force  down  the  price  of 
raw  fiber  until  to-day  they  are  practically  again  in  possession  of  the 
home  market. 

Because  of  Sheffield's  geographical  position,  one  factor  operates  to 
the  detriment  of  the  import  trade,  namely,  freight  rates.  On  low- 
price  stuff,  such  as  news  paper,  the  carrii^e  charges  from  the  seaboard 
to  Sheffield  will  amoimt  to  5  per  cent  of  its  value.  This  factor  mate- 
rially assists  the  local  producer  in  holding  the  local  market. 

Credit  in  the  paper  trade  seems  very  elastic.  Most  paper  is  bought 
on  90  days'  time  with  from  3  to  5  per  cent  discount.  After  the  90 
days  the  discount  is  reduced  one-half  of  1  per  cent  per  month. 

In  the  field  of  wrapping  papers  the  Sheffield  market  is  peculiar  in 
that  the  trade  demands  a  certain  character  of  paper  known  as  casing 
paper.  Its  peculiarity  lies  in  that  it  must  be  so  made  as  to  exclude 
noisture  and  must  itself  be  absolutely  dry.  This  sort  of  paper  is 
used  in  the  wrapping  of  files,  cutlery,  and  bright  goods.  It  is  almost 
entirely  of  local  production.  There  are  vanous  grades  for  various 
conmiercial  purposes,  ranging  in  price  from  £30  to  £40  ($149  to 
$194)  per  ton.    It  is  marketed  in  reams. 

Another  sort  of  wrapping  paper  known  as  draper's  is  sold  at 
about  £25  ($121.66)  per  ton.  About  60  per  cent  of  this  ^ade  of 
paper  used  in  Sheffield  is  of  British  manuiacture;  the  remaming  40 
per  cent  is  imported  from  Scandinavia. 


NORTH  AMERICA. 

CANADA. 

OTTAWA. 

From  Consul  General  John  O.  Foster. 

In  spite  of  a  large  increase  in  the  Canadian  production  of  paper, 
there  has  been  during  the  past  five  years  a  very  great  increase  in 
the  value  of  papers  unported.  The  United  States  has  held  a  pre- 
dominant position  in  this  Canadian  import  trade,  supplying  with 
remarkable  steadiness  68  per  cent  of  the  entire  paper  imports. 
There  seems  every  reason  to  assume  that  to  whatever  extent  Canada 
purchases  papers  from  abroad  in  the  future,  she  will  continue  to 
obtain  a  large  percentage  of  these  foreign  supplies  from  the  United 
States;  but  the  rapid  construction  of  pulp  and  paper  mills  in  the 
Dominion  is  necessarily  a  very  important  factor  m  determining  the 
possibiUty  of  selling  American  products  here. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  m  the  Dominion  of  Canada  384,000,000 
acres  of  land  covered  by  timber  of  commercial  size,  as  follows:  In 
Nova  Scotia,  6,000,000  acres;  Quebec,  100,000,000  acres;  New 
Bnmswick,  9,000,000  acres;  Ontario,  70,000,000  acres;  in  the  three 
Prau-ie  Provinces,  100,000,000  aeres;  British  Columbia,  100,000,000 
acres.  White  spruce  are  the  trees  of  greatest  commercial  importance 
in  Canada,  and  these  provide  a  very  large  supply  of  the  best  pulp 
wood. 

Numerous  great  water  powers,  capable  of  development  at  low  cost, 
have  made  Canada  a  very  inviting  country  for  the  establishment  of 
pulp  mills,  and  in  consequence  there  is  now  obtainable  a  large  sup- 
ply of  wood  pulp  at  low  cost  for  the  manufacture  of  paper.  A  part 
of  this  wooa  pulp  is  exported,  but  the  manufacture  of  paper  in 
Canada  is  steadily  increasing  and  there  is  not,  therefore,  Ukely  to  be 
in  this  market  any  very  great  increase  in  the  sale  of  American  papers 
of  the  cheaper  or  more  usual  grades. 

PRODUCTION  OF    CANADIAN  BOLLS. 

The  pulp-wood  consumption  in  Canada  showed  an  increase  of 
28.8  per  cent  for  the  vear  1912  over  1911,  and  amounted  to  866,042 
cords  of  wood  valueci  at  $5,215,682.  There  were  48  pulp  mills  in 
operation,  of  which  24  were  in  Quebec,  11  in  Ontano,  4  in  New 
Brunswick,  2  in  British  Columbia,  and  7  in  Nova  Scotia.  The 
wood-pulp  production  in  1912  was  as  follows:  Mechanical,  499,226 
tons;  sulphite,  142,978  tons;  sulphate,  33,469  tons;  soda,  6,959  tons. 

Of  the  forgoing,  Quebec  produced  339,987  tons  of  mechanical, 
83,005  of  sulphite,  33,469  of  sulphate,  and  2,959  of  soda.  Ontario's 
production  was  110,612  mechanical  and  31,647  sulphite,  while  New 
Brunswick,  British  Columbia,  and  Nova  Scotia  are  together  credited 
with  48,627  tons  mechanical,  28,328  tons  of  sulphite,  and  4,000  tons 
of  soda. 

Government  statistics  are  not  available  for  the  year  1913,  but 

from  another  source  I  am  informed  that  the  pulp  mills  of  Canada 

now  have  a  per  diem  capacity  of  3,091  tons  of  ground  wood  pulp, 

which  on  a  basis  of  300  days  would  give  an  annual  production  capacity 
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of  927,300  tons.  It  is  also  reported  that  the  sulphite  mills  have  a 
capacity  of  685,000  tons,  which  would  give  an  annual  production 
capacity  of  sulphite  pulp  amounting  to  205,500  tons.  The  wood  pulp 
exported  from  Canada  auring  the  ^endar  year  of  1912  amounted  to 
$5,952,361,  of  which  S4,525,569  went  to  the  United  States.  SI, 384,893 
to  Great  JBritain,  and  $41,899  to  other  countries.  In  tne  calendar 
year  of  1913  the  exports  were  ^  follows:  To  the  United  States, 
S4,471,939;  to  Great  Britain,  $1,172,850;  and  to  other  countries, 
$268,873;  making  a  total  export  of  wood  pulp  that  year  amounting 
to  $5,913,662. 

MARKET  REQUIREMENTS. 

The  Canadian  market  requirements  for  different  classes  of  paper 
are  substantially  as  follows: 

The  conmion  sizes  for  writing  paper  are  17  by  22,  19  by  24,  and 
17  by  28  inches,  and  double  tnese  sizes.  The  weights  vary  from 
14  to  20  pounds  per  ream  of  500  sheets.  17  by  22  inch  size,  and  the 
finish  of  the  paper  is  very  smooth.  Bond  paper  is  generally  fur- 
nished in  the  same  sizes,  but  the  weights  on  this  paper  vary  from 
13  to  24  pounds  per  ream,  17  by  22  inch  size,  and  it  is  furnished  in  many 
different  colors.  The  finish  is  generally  what  is  called  bond  finish, 
altJiough  occasionally  this  stock  is  Unen  finished.  Ledger  paper  is 
used  in  sizes  16  by  21.  17  by  22,  18  by  23,  19  by  24,  and  17  by  28 
inches,  and  double  tnese  sizes,  although  there  are  several  sizes 
furnished  for  special  use  (or  loose-leaf  books.  The  finish  is  practically 
the  same  as  tnat  of  bond  paper,  but  the  weights  run  considerably 
heavier,  generally  about  24  or  28  pounds  per  ream,  17  by  22  inch 
size. 

Book  papers  are  used  in  sizes  24  by  36,  25  by  38,  28  by  42,  32  by  44, 
and  38  oy  50  inches,  and  run  in  weight  from  50  to  80  pounds  per 
ream  of  500  sheets^  25  by  38  inch  size.  This  stock  is  furnished  in 
many  different  finishes,  although  the  ordinary  machine  finish  and 
supeircalendered  paper  is  in  more  general  use.  In  addition  to  this, 
book  paper  is  made  in  finishes  called  antique,  ripple,  cobweb,  hand- 
made, etc.  Bible  and  India  papers  come  in  about  the  same  sizes,  but 
are,  of  course,  of  very  light  weight. 

News  paper  is  generally  used  in  roUs  varying  in  width  from  30 
to  77  inches,  although  rolls  of  much  smaller  width  are  used  for 
special  job  work.  Certain  newspaper  concerns  are  not  equipped 
with  roll -presses,  and  use  news  paper  in  sheets.  This  comes  in  over  a 
dozen  different  sizes,  but  those  most  generally  used  are  24  by  36,  30 
by  44,  32  by  44,  and  25  bv  38  inches.  The  standard  color  is  blue 
white  and  ihe  basis  of  weight  is  32  pounds  per  ream  of  500  sheets  for 
the  24  by  36  inch  size. 

Wrapping  paper,  including  manila,  kraft,  and  fibers  of  different 
kinds,  Me  generally  fumishea  in  sheets  24  by  36,  30  by  44,  40  by  48, 
and  48  by  64  inches,  although  many  other  sizes  are  in  use  whicn  are 
even  smaller  than  24  by  36  inches,  such  as  12  by  28,  15  by  20,  etc. 
Nearly  all  wrapping  paper  is  furnished  in  rolls  as  well  as  m  sneets. 
lliese  regularly  vaiy  m  width  from  9  inches  to  36  inches,  but  of  course 
can  be  sut  to  any  width  desired,  or  made  larger  at  the  mill  when  used 
for  special  purposes.  Generally  speaking,  wrapping  paper  varies 
in  weight  from  25  to  80  pounds  per  ream  of  500  sneeto,  24  oy  36  inch 
size,  uihough  much  heavier  weights  can  be  obtained  by  special 
orders. 
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Tissue  is  sold  in  sizes  24  by  36  and  20  by  30  inches,  also  in  small 
rolls.  It  is  of  course  very  light  in  weight,  and  the  number  of  sheets 
in  a  ream  vary  from  400  to  480,  accormi^  to  the  particular  grade. 

The  standard  size  for  blotting  paper  is  19  by  24  inches,  and  the 
weight  is  generally  about  100  or  120  pounds.  It  comes  in  all  colors 
ana  in  various  finishes. 

The  standard  size  for  cover  paper  is  20  by  25  inches,  but  it  is  also 
furnished  regularly  m  sizes  22  by  28^.  22^  by  28i,  20^  by  25i,  and 
20i  by  26  inches.  The  weights  vary  irom  25  to  65  pouncb  per  ream 
of  500  sheets,  20  by  25  inches.  Sometimes  the  heavier  weights  are 
made  by  pasting  two  or  more  plys  together.  Cover  paper  is  made  in 
more  varieties  of  finishes  than  any  other  paper  product.  Those  in  most 
general  use  are  the  ordinary  sizes  in  supercalendered,  antique,  ripple, 
crash,  plate,  cobweb,  handmade,  etc. 

Cloth-lined  stock  is  generally  used  in  size  22  by  28  inches.  The 
only  kind  of  parchment  used  to  any  considerable  extent  is  vegetable 
parchment,  which  is  used  for  layers  in  containers  of  perishable  prod- 
ucts, such  as  ice  cream,  butter,  etc.  This  comes  in  sizes  24  by  36  and 
8  by  11  inches  and  in  circles  of  different  sizes.  The  usual  size  for  wax 
paper  is  24  by  36  inches,  480  sheets  to  the  ream,  although  it  is  often 
sold  in  roUs  for  special  purposes. 

Carbon  papers  are  not  generally  handled  by  paper  houses,  being 
sold  through  mk  and  typewriter  factories.  The  usual  size  is  24  by  31 
inches. 

Strawboard,  chip  board,  combination  boards,  wood-pulp  board, 
jute  board,  etc.,  have  a  standard  size  of  26  by  38  inches,  and  tne  thick- 
ness is  indicated  by  the  number  of  sheets  of  this  size  to  a  50-pound 
bundle.  Patent  coated  boards,  soUd  manila,  box  board,  and  tag 
board  are  generally  made  in  size  24  by  36  inches,  although  the  latter 
is  also  used  in  size  22  by  28.  The  standard  size  for  pressboard  is 
24  by  32  and  it  is  generally  used  in  two  weights,  60  and  100  pounds  to 
the  ream  of  the  size  mentioned.  The  standard  size  for  Bristol  board 
is  22^  by  28^  inches,  and  this  stock  is  used  in  thickness  from  2  to  10 
ply  and  in  several  different  finishes,  such  as  plate,  kid,  vellum,  etc. 

Cardboard  such  as  plain  white  blanks  and  coated  Uthograph  blanks 
is  generally  used  in  size  22  by  28  inches,  day-coated  dox  board  is 
furnished  m  several  different  sizes,  but  28  by  44  is  the  size  in  greatest 
demand.  Moimting  board  usually  comes  m  size  22^  by  28^  in  2,3, 
and  4  ply.  Illustrating  board  and  mat  board  is  a  very  heavy  stock, 
which  IS  usually  furnished  in  sizes  30  by  40  and  30^  by  40^  inches. 

OUTPUT,  WAGES,  AND  PRICES. 

There  are  about  14  paper  mills  of  large  capacity  in  Canada,  some  of 
these  making  over  200  tons  of  news  print  paper  per  diem  with  an 
aggregate  daily  capacity  of  1,608  tons.  Other  Canadian  paper  mills 
have  an  aggregate  per  diem  capacity  as  follows:  Strawboard,  40  tons; 
wood  board,  106  tons;  box  board,  190  tons;  kraft  sheathing,  40  tons; 
roofing  and  sheathing,  64  tons;  kraft  paper,  120  tons;  leatner  board, 
10  tons;  wrapping  and  manila,  167  tons;  tissue,  20  tons;  hanyging, 
20  tons;  sulphite  pulp  or  kraft  pulp,  241  tons;  book,  80  tons;  writing, 
62  tons. 

In  1911  the  time  cost  of  labor  was  given  as  ranging  from  2.64  to  6.3 
hours  of  labor  per  ton.    The  money  cost  of  labor  ranged  from,  $0.82  to 
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$1.84  per  ton.  Since  that  date  the  wages  of  labor  in  the  paper  mills, 
I  am  mformed,  has  increased  fully  10  per  cent.  The  time  cost  has 
probaUy  been  somewhat  reduced  upon  the  average. 

The  Fourdrinier  or  paper  machines  are  said  to  be  all  manufactured 
in  the  United  States,  in  1911  the  Canadian  machines  showed  an 
average  of  31  tons.  Tliis  relatively  high  average  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Canadian  mills  were  nearly  allnew,  and  the  large  increase  of 
new  mills  in  the  last  three  years  would  presumably  bring  the  machine 
efficiency  to  a  still  higher  average. 

An  increasing  number  of  managers  and  superintendents  are  Cana- 
dians and  Canadian  trained,  but  a  considerable  percentage  of  Ameri- 
can trained  men  are  still  found  in  Canadian  paper  mills.  In  1911  the 
tariff  board  reported  that  the  total  average  labor  cost  in  Canada  was 
$3.19  per  ton.  Mill  superintendents  are  imwilling  to  verify  these 
figures,  but  indicate  that  on  the  whole  there  has  not  been  any  very 
great  change  during  the  last  three  years;  the  increase  in  wages  being 

fossibly  nearlv  offset  by  increased  efficiency.    The  wood  cost  of  pulp, 
am  informed,  has  increased  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  ton.     The  wholesale 
price  of  the  diiOFerent  kinds  of  paper  is  as  foUows: 

Stnwboard,  at  miU per  ton. .  $35. 00-  $40. 00 

Wood  board,  at  miU do 30.00-    35.00 

Box  board,  at  mill do 40. 00-    60. 00 

Kiaft  sheathing,  at  miU do 40.00-    45.00 

Roofing  and  dieathing,  at  miU do 40. 00-    50. 00 

Kraft  paper do 75.00-  100.00 

Leather  Wrd do 60.  00 

Wrapping  paper do 45. 00-    65. 00 

Manila  paper do 57. 00-    75. 00 

Hanging,  delivered do 43. 00-    44. 00 

News  paper,  at  miU,  in  car-lot  rolls do 39.00-    43.00 

Sulfite  pulp  or  kraft  pulp,  delivered  in  Canada do 38.  dO-    40.  00 

Book  paper,  m  car  lots,  f.  o.  b do. . . .  55. 00-    85. 00 

Writing  paper,  in  car  lots,  f .  o.  b do 100.  OO-  150. 00 


EXPORTS   OF  PAPER. 


The  following  table  gives  the  exports  of  different  classes  of  paper 
from  Canada  to  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  British  colonies, 
and  other  countries  for  fiscal  years  ending  March  31,  1909,  and  1913: 


C^ama  oi  paper  and  countiin. 

1900 

1013 

Classes  of  paper  and  countries. 

1000 

1013 

WaUpap«r. 

Great  Britain 

1370 

1.310 

17,012 

2,615 

1165 

6,615 

47,068 

6,336 

Printtoff  paper: 

Great  Britain 

11,364,866 
8S\J^01 
696,821 
147,886 

1202, 215 

United  ktatcs 

United  fctates 

4.242,298 

1,120,  n4 

120,830 

British  colonieii 

British  colonins 

Ottvr  nriTntriflit. , , . .  r  ^  -  -r 

Other  countries 

Paper ,  not  elsewhere  specified: 
Great  Britain 

21.207 

59,174 

3,100,377 

5,602,126 

FdtDaper: 

Great  Britain 

6,804 

10,505 

777 

1,231 

148 

3,240 

34,631 

33 

236,222 
26,511 
44,188 
13,074 

381,905 

United  Etates 

United  States 

IS, 006 

Britbh  (xdanic!! 

British  colonies 

30,847 

Other  ooantries. .......... 

Other  countries.... 

4,08H 

Total 

18,407 

38,062 

310,005 

434,846 

'"^CfffftS 

40 

5 

502 

3,460,713 

0,324,810 

i 

United  States 

96,022 

3,556 

115 

British  colonies 

Other  countries 

637 

100,612 

87170*— 15 ^16 
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Of  the  total  paper  exportd  in  1909,  Great  Britain  took  40  per  cent; 
the  entire  British  Empire,  68  per  cent;  the  United  States,  26  per  cent; 
and  other  countries,  6  per  cent.  In  1913  the  paper  exports  oi  Canada 
increased  82  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  year  1909.  The  distri- 
bution was  as  follows:  Great  Britain,  9  per  cent;  the  British  Empire, 
slightly  over  28  per  cent;  the  United  States,  69  per  cent;  and  other 
countries,  3  per  cent. 

IMPORTS   OF  PAPER. 

The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  Canadian  imports  of  different 
classes  of  paper  from  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  the  British 
colonies,  and  other  countries  for  the  fiscal  years  1909  and  1913: 


Classes  of  paper  and  countries. 

IMO 

1913 

Classes  of  paper  and  countries. 

1909 

19U 

• 

Photographic,   plain,   basic, 
adapted  lor  manofEicture  of 
albuminized  paper: 
Great  Britain 

1342 

41,ft56 
12,407 

S2,010 
86,601 
26,007 

Printing  paper  not  more  than 
21  cents  per  pound: 
Great  Britain 

8130 

United  Statetl 

152.030 

United  States 

Ruled    and    bordered    and 
coated  and  boxed: 
Great  Britain. 

Other  ooantries . ......... 

152,100 

54,405 

114,706 

$21,964 
61,112 
17,438 

Paper  prepared  for  photogra- 
pher's use: 

96,600 

75,305 

627 

100,499 

91,468 

6,540 

83,823 

United  Stotes 

179,  iM2 

Great  Britain 

other  countries. 

57,658 

United  StatM 

Strawboard,  not  pasted  or 
coated: 
Great  Britain 

other  countries. 

100,504 

331,218 

102,541 

206,607 

1,486 

19,107 

4,645 

Cardboard,    not   pasted   or 

4,492 

16, 2W 

190 

8,396 
72,669 

787 

558 

coated: 

United  Stotes 

105,530 

Great  Britain. 

other  countries 

2,188 

United  states 

Tarred  and  other  building 
''^Sreat  Britain 

other  countries 

25.238 

108.271 

20,971 

81,854 

12,350 

281,983 

1,508 

• 

30,793 

12,012 

4,371 

Felt  board:  United  States. . . . 

United  Stotes 

684,484 
1,173 

Wallpaper: 

Great  Britain. 

45,061 

154.819 

16,076 

117,016 

324,622 

25,462 

utner  countries. 

Wrapping  paper 

OriMt  Hrila.ln 

295,931 

680  flOS 

United  States 

other  countries 

10,366 
52,465 
16,382 

14,866 
141,621 

215,945 

467,100 

United  Stotes 

Hfllboard,   not   coated   or 

4,156 

46,209 

426 

3,398 

95,782 

829 

utner  countries 

All  kinds  n.  o.  p.: 
Great  Britain 

65,051 

pasted: 
Great  Britain. 

79,213 

221,538 

United  States 

272,248 
633,259 
134,058 

other  countries 

048,510 

1,368,366 

815,054 

United  Stotes 

60,791 

100,009 

other  countries 

Printing  paper,  n.  o.  p.: 
Great  Britain 

178,264 

195,580 

1,142 

288,150 

347,066 

10,670 

1,039,565 

2,331,930 

United  Stotes 

other  countries 

374,986 

645,886 

The  total  hnports  for  1909  were  $3,586,768,  of  which  $2,443,189 
came  from  the  United  States  and  $838,790  from  Great  Britain.  The 
total  imports  for  1913  were  $8,209,579,  of  which  $5,623,066  came 
from  the  United  States  and  $1,806,544  from  Great  Britain. 

In  all  classes  of  paper  inaports  the  purchases  from  the  United 
States  exceeded  those  from  Great  Britam,  except  in  the  paper  pre- 
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pared  for  photographers'  use.  In  this  class  the  imports  from  the 
United  States  increased  only  a  slight  amount  during  the  five  years, 
while  there  was  more  than  threefold  increase  in  the  imports  from 
Great  Britain. 

The  shipping  facilities  give  of  course  to  paper  manufacturers  in 
the  United  States  a  great  advantage  over  those  located  in  other 
countries. 

The  usual  terms  given  to  paper  purchasers  are  2  per  cent  dis- 
count for  payment  in  30  days  or  60  days  net.  Occasionally  3  per 
cent  is  allowed  for  10  days'  payment.  On  book  papers  2  per  cent 
is  given  for  10  da3r8'  payment  or  1  per  cent  oflf  for  30  days.  The 
same  terms  are  sometimes  made  on  purchases  of  news  print  paper. 

CORKWAIili. 

From  CoDBQl  G.  RumO  Tasgart 

There  are  no  lai^e  users  of  paper  in  this  district  and  no  whole- 
sale houses  of  any  kind.  Paper  purchasers  are  limited  therefore 
to  newspaper  and  job-printing  offices  and  .to  retail  stationers  and 
merchants.  The  purchases  are  made  entirely  from  jobbers  in 
Montreal,  Toronto,  and  Ottawa.  Moreover,  the  supply  consists 
of  very  little  American  paper,  because  the  United  otates  prices 
plus  the  duty  for  the  same  grades  of  paper  are  invariably  more 
(except  when  very  large  purchases  are  made)  than  the  Canadian 
and  British  quotations.  The  quaUty,  shape,  and  pattern  of  all 
kinds  of  paper  used  here  are  very  much  like  those  of  the  United 
States.  Lideed  a  good  deal  of  the  Canadian  wall  paper  is  exactly 
Uke  the  American  patterns;  for,  it  is  said,  large  American  wall-paper 
printers  exchange  manufacturing  rollers  with  Canadian  concerns. 

The  kinds  oi  paper  used  in  this  district,  are  principally  writing, 
news,  wrapping,  tissue,  lijotting,  carbon  paper,  and  cardboard. 

There  are  two  paper  mills  in  the  Cornwall  consular  district,  one 
in  the  town  of  Cornwall  and  the  other  5  miles  west,  at  MiUe  Roches, 
Ontario.  The  equipment  of  the  Cornwall  mill  came  chiefly  from 
the  United  States,  while  the  equipment  of  the  Mille  Roches  plant  is 
principally  of  British  manufacture.  In  the  Cornwall  mill  booK,  litho, 
envelope,  and  fine  writing  papers  are  made,  while  at  Mille  Roches 
they  turn  out  the  cheaper  grades  of  book,  Utho,  and  envelope  p&per. 
The  value  of  the  yearly  output  in  each  plant  is  about  $600,000.  The 
yearly  wages  paid  for  labor  (a  majority  of  which  is  more  or  less  skillc^l 
m  both  muls)  are  at  Cornwall  about  $95,000  to  200  hands  and  at  Mille 
Roches  $60,000  to  125. 

The  Cornwall  paper  mill  uses  for  raw  materials  pulp  wood,  rags, 
and  waste  paper.  The  rags  and  paper  come  principally  from  the 
United  States,  the  pulp  wood  from  lower  Quebec.  The  cost  c.  i.  f. 
Cornwall  is  for  waste  paper  (chiefly  from  New  York  City)  2  and  2J 
cents  a  pound,  and  for  rags  (from  the  United  States  weaving  dis- 
tricts) from  1  and  H  to  6  cents  a  poimd.  The  yearly  purchases 
of  paper  and  rags  wiU  amount  to  about  $55,000  a  year.  The  pulp 
wood  for  the  Cornwall  plant  (all  spruce,  mostly  slip-peeled,  some 
rossed)  costs  $9.50  to  $10  a  cord  of  128  cubic  feet. 

The  Cornwall  null  makes  its  own  sulphite  pulp,  and  last  year  the 
company  made  changes  and  built  additions  in  its  sulphite  pulp 
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process  costing  aboat  $25,000.  The  United  States  supplied  almost 
all  of  this  material  both  in  construction  and  equipment.  The  con- 
tractors and  builders  were,  moreover,  Americans. 

The  bleaching  chemicals  (about  $9,000  a  year)  the  Cornwall  plant 
formerly  bou^t  from  England.  Recently  it  chuiged  to  a  concern 
in  Niagara  Fdls,  N.  Y.  At  the  same  price  for  chemicals,  preference 
is  given  to  the  United  States,  because  quicker  service  can  be  had  and 
smaller  amounts  ordered  at  a  time. 

The  Mille  Roches  paper  mill  has  not  yet  diverted  its  expenditure  of 
about  $6,000  a  year  for  bleaching  chemicals  from  the  British  con- 
cern; but  the  *' convenience"  ai^ument  has  been  presented  to  the 
company,  the  name  of  the  Amencan  chemical  concern  given  them, 
and  they  have  readily  promised  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  British 
and  American  prices. 

Waste  paper,  mostly  from  New  York  City,  and  costing  about  l\ 
cents  a  pound — about  $35,000  worth  a  year — is  the  chief  raw  material 
for  the  Mille  Roches  mill.  Some  sulpnite  pulp  is  also  used  at  Mille 
Roches,  being  obtained  already  prepared  from  Hawkesbury,  Ontario. 

The  entire  product  of -both  mills  is  sold  in  Canada  The  wholesale 
selling  price,  f.  o.  b.  factorv,  of  the  product  of  the  Cornwall  plant 
ranges  from  4^  cents  a  poun^  for  No.  2  book  paper  made  of  wood  pulp 
to  16  cents  a  pound  for  A  No.  1  writing  paper  produced  from  rags. 
The  Mille  Rocnes  product  sells  for  4  and  5  cents  a  pound. 

DAWSON. 

From  Con5ul  G.  C.  CtAt. 

The  population  of  this  consular  district  being  small,  there  is  not 
much  paper  of  any  kind  used  here.  The  print  paper  used  is  made  in 
Canada,  as  well  as  all  o^her  paper,  except  some  of  the  finer  grades  of 
writing  paper  and  wall  paper,  which  come  from  the  United  States. 
At  least  90  per  cent  of  all  the  paper  used  in  this  territory  is  of 
Canadian  make  and  the  remaining  10  per  cent  comes  from  the  United 
States.  While  the  American  paper  Is  preferred  to  the  Canadian 
paper  here,  the  Canadian  duties  are  too  high  to  justify  the  merchants 
and  others  to  handle  it. 

The  standard  sizes  in  writing  paper  of  all  classes  are  used  here  and 
usually  of  the  best  grades.  All  grades  of  paper  sell  twice  as  high 
here  as  in  the  United  States.  There  are  three  newspapers  pubhshed 
in  the  district — one  daily  of  four  pages  and  two  weeklies  of  the  same 
size. 

There  is  no  paper  or  paper-making  material  of  any  kind  manufac- 
tured  in  this  distAct.  "Acre  are  vast  forests  of  spruce  in  this  territory 
suitable  for  paper  pulp,  but  so  far  none  has  been  used  for  that 
purpose. 

The  cost  of  transportation  from  the  west  coast  to  this  port  is 
excessively  high  on  all  classes  of  products.  Paper  of  all  kind  received 
here,  either  comes  through  Vancouver  or  Seattle,  from  either  of  which 
ports  the  cost  of  freight  is  the  same. 
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From  Coosol  Fnnk  C.  DcnisoD. 

^  Approxiniately  250,000  pounds  of  wrapping  paper  are  used  in  this 
district  per  year,  which  is  mostly  funusned  by  one  firm  in  Hull. 
Ontario.  It  is  sold  in  rolls  ranging  in  width  from  12  to  30  ii.ches,  and 
is  generally  of  the  medium  to  cheaper  grades. 

Writing  papers  of  the  common  sizes  sold  in  the  American  markets 
are  used,  with  no  special  requirements  as  to  weight,  quality,  or  finish. 
Very  Utile  book  paper  is  used.     From  4  to  5  tons  of  news  paper  is 

SroDably  used  per  year  in  this  district.  Small  amounts  of  tissue, 
lotting,  parchment,  and  carbon  papers  are  bought  principally 
through  jobbers. 

No  paper  or  pulp  manufacturers  are  located  in  the  district.  Con- 
siderable spruce  and  fir,  as  well  as  some  cottonwood  would  be  available 
for  wood  pulp,  but  vegetable  fiber  and  rags  are  not  plentiful. 

About  60  per  cent  of  the  writing  paper  used  in  this  district  is  of 
American  manufacture,  but  is  largely  nought  of  Canadian  jobbers. 
There  has  been  some  importation  of  the  cheaper  grades,  mostly  used 
in  school  work,  from  Scotland. 

Prices  quoted  are  generally  f.  o.  b.  at  mill,  and  from  60  to  90  days 
are  given  on  wrapping  paper,  while  the  usual  time  on  other  papers 
is  30  days. 

As  a  very  small  per  cent  of  high-grade  writing  paper  sold  is  of 
Canadian  manufacture,  it  would  seem  that  this  section  of  the 
Dominion  mi^ht  well  be  worth  attention,  provided  prices  are  such  as 
to  compete  with  foreign  papers. 

FORT  BRIB. 

From  Consul  H.  J.  Hurej. 

There  are  no  paper  manufacturers  in  this  part  of  Canada.    The 

small  dealers  about  here  obtain  their  supplies  from  wholesale  dealers 

in  Hamilton  and  Toronto.     There  is  not  enough  trade  in  this  vicinity 

to  warrant  sending  a  man  to  soUcit  orders  for  the  limited  quantities 

used. 

frudbsricton'. 

From  Coflaolar  A^ent  William  W.  Heard. 

The  market  for  paper  of  all  classes  in  this  section  of  New  Bruns- 
wick is  very  limited.  Outside  of  the  demand  for  the  various  kinds 
of  wrapping  paper,  paper  bags,  etc.,  other  grades  would  find  a  market 
only  among  the  following:  Five  printing  estabUshments,  one  book- 
binder and  ruler,  three  stationery  stores,  and  two  drug  stores,  the 
latter  two  stores  handling  only  paper  for  social  correspondence. 
With  the  exception  perhaps  of  this  latter  crade  of  paper,  the  larger 

1>ortion  of  all  other  ^ades  is  purchased  through  Canadian  jobbers 
ocated  in  the  larger  cities,  the  trade  being  canvassed  by  travelers  at 
r^ular  periods. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  paper  used,  as  there 
are  no  statistics  available,  but  from  information  obtained  it  would 
appear  that  quite  a  lai^e  quantity  of  American-made  paper  is  used 
in  this  city,  although  very  little  of  it  is  imported  direct.  One  firm 
reports  that  their  purchases  of  all  grades  of  American-made  paper 
amounts  to  about  $1,500  a  year,  of  which  $900  is  for  wall  paper 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  head  of  the  largest  printmg  establishment 
states  that  95  per  cent  of  all  stock  used  is  purchased  from  one  Cana- 
dian firm.  A  great  deal  of  the  American-made  paper  that  reaches 
this  market  is  watermarked  with  the  Canadian  jobbers'  trade-mark 
or  other  design,  thus  making  it  difficult  to  ascertain  its  origin. 

New  Brunswick  is  wide^r  known  for  its  almost  inexhaustable 
supply  of  pulp  wood,  and  to  the  end  that  this  may  be  fully  utilized 
to  tne  benefit  of  the  Province  in  building  up  indusmes,  the  following 
law  was  enacted  by  the  legislature  in  March,  1913: 

A  license,  to  be  known  as  "  the  pulp  and  paper  license, ' '  which  shall  contain  as  part 
of  its  conditions,  the  following  provisions  and  requirements:  At  least  50  per  cent  of 
the  lumber  cut  yearly  upon  the  said  Crown  lands  under  such  license,  shall  be  manu- 
factured into  pmp  and  paper,  or  other  manufactures  of  pulp,  within  the  Province  of 
New  Brunswick.  That  the  licensee  agrees,  upon  taking  out  the  license,  that  he  shall 
acquire  or  erect  and  operate  a  pulp  mill  within  three  years  of  the  date  of  taking  out  of 
sudi  license,  and  that  he  shall  acquire  or  erect  and  operate  a  paper  mill  or  other  mill 
which  manufactures  goods  into  wnich  pulp  largely  enters  as  raw  material  within  five 
years  from  the  same  date,  and  that  both  the  pulp  and  paper  mill  or  other  miU  as  afore- 
said shall  be  continuous  from  year  to  year;  such  licenses  to  be  renewable  for  a  period 
of  30  years,  and  shaU  be  subject  to  an  extension  for  a  period  of  20  years  from  the  termi- 
nation of  the  30-year  period,  upon  the  condition  hereinafter  provided.  The  renewal 
from  year  to  year  for  tne  30-jear  period,  and  the  yearly  renewals  during  the  extended 
perioa  of  20  years,  to  be  subject  to  a  satisfactory  comphance  on  the  part  of  the  licensee 
with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  mav  be  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  lieutenant 
governor  in  councU  in  dealing  with  the  Crown  lands  of  the  Province. 

The  above-mentioned  Crown  lands  aggregate  a  total  area  of 
7,750,000  acres,  but  up  to  the  present  time  only  one  pulp  and  paper 
license  has  been  taken  out,  although  there  are  outstanding  at  the 
present  time  more  than  2,300  ''sawmill  licenses."  It  is  thought  that 
more  of  the  pulp  and  paper  licenses  will  be  taken  out  when  me  regu- 
lations become  more  widely  known  and  imderstood.  If  this  is  done 
the  chance  of  increasing  the  market  for  American  papers  will  be  even 
less  than  at  present,  as  the  Government  is  using  every  effort  to  have 
pulp  and  paper  mills  established  in  the  Province. 


From  Consul  General  Evan  E.  Yotmg. 

The  classes  and  quality  of  paper  in  demand  and  use  in  this  consular 
district  correspond  very  closely  to  those  required  and  used  in  the 
United  States.  Writing  paper  (all  classes),  book  papers,  news  paper, 
manila  paper,  wall,  tissue,  manifold,  wax,  and  blotting  paper,  ana 
paper  boards  are  all  in  common  use.  The  bulk  of  the  paper  sold  for 
social  and  commercial  use  is  of  medium  grade,  although  a  supply  of 
both  high  and  low  grade  papers  is  also  carried  by  the  retail  stor^. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  high  quality  paper  for  social  purposes 
is  of  American  manufacture.  The  medium  quality  is  suppUed  lai^ely 
from  Great  Britain,  while  printing  paper  (flat)  is  obtained  ffom 
Canadian  mills.  Approximately  50  tons  of  book  paper,  for  publishing 
purposes,  is  used  annually,  and  20  tons  of  writing  paper.  The  amount 
of  news  paper  ased  per  annum  is  estimated  at  2,800  tons. 

There  are  no  special  requirements  as  to  quaUty,  weight,  finish,  etc., 

EecuUar  to  this  district.  Note  paper  for  social  use  runs  from  4^ 
y  5i  inches  up  to  the  larger  sizes.  Book  paper  is  largely  sold  in 
two  sizes,  24^  oy  36^  and  28  by  42  inches.  News  paper  comes  in 
sheets  of  24  oy  36  and  34  by  48  inches;  in  rolls  the  width  varies 
from  27  to  70  inches. 
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The  LaHave  Pulp  Co.  is  located  in  Lunenburg  County,  this  con- 
sular district.  The  plant  is  run  by  water  power  with  a  nead  of  32 
feet.  The  machinery  consists  of  four  grinders  and  four  wet  machines. 
Spruce,  obtained  locally,  is  used.  The  nlant  has  an  output  of  about 
32  wet  tons  a  day,  the  product  being  snipped  to  England  and  the 
United  States.    Thirty  men  are  empfoyed. 

The  plant  of  the  McJjeod  Pulp  Co.  (Ltd.)  is  located  at  Liverpool, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  consists  of  two  pulp  mills  and  a  cardboard  miU. 
During  the  winter  months  some  500  men  are  employed.  Tbe  output 
at  present  is  100  tons  of  pulp  and  20  tons  of  cardboard  daily.  The 
products  are  shipped  to  England  and  the  United  States. 

The  equipment  of  these  plants  was  imported  from  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  a  portion,  however,  being  obtained  from 
Canadian  manufacturers. 

On  ordinary  paper  prices  usually  quot^  are  3  per  cent  10  days  or 
2  per  c«nt  30  days.  On  book  paper  the  terms  are  2  per  cent  10  days 
or  1  per  cent  30  days.  The  terms  for  news  paper  are  usually  2  per 
cent  10  days  or  30  oays  net. 

HAifn/roir. 

From  Ccntol  JAmis  M.  Sbaptrd. 

A  very  large  proi>ortion  of  the  paper  used  in  this  district  is  made 
in  Canada,  the  remainder  being  supplied  from  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Sweden.  Practically  all  lines,  from  the 
cheapest  news  to  sup^erfine  linen  ledger  papers,  are  in  use. 

No  statistics  of  importations  are  kept  or  compiled  at  local  custom- 
houses, but  inquiry  from  dealers  indicates  that  the  American  makes 
have  a  long  lead,  notwithstanding  the  preferential  tariff  in  favor  of 
British  makes. 

Stiuidard  sizes  are  mostly  used,  but  sometimes  special  sizes  are 
rejquired.  The  quality,  weight,  finish,  etc.,  is  practically  identical 
with  the  American  standard.  This  includes  writmg,  news,  wrapping, 
and  tissue  papers,  and  paper  boards  of  all  kinds.  High  and  medium 
grades  are  m  common  use  for  social  and  commercial  correspondence. 

Canada  produces  wood  pulp  for  domestic  use  and  export,  also  rags 
and  waste  paper.  There  are  no  pulp  mills  and  no  paper  mills  of 
importance  m  this  district. 

Wholesale  prices  of  local  products  are  said  to  be  based  on  prices 
in  the  American  market  plus  the  duty.  The  taste  of  the  purchaser, 
however,  governs  in  many  lines  and  the  cost  of  delivery  in  some. 
Hamilton  is  about  40  miles  from  Niagara  Falls  and  is  a  port  on  Lake 
Ontario,  with  cheap  and  speedy  transportation  facilities  by  water  or 
rail  from  the  United  States. 

KINOSTOX. 

From  Consul  Felix  8.  8.  JotuMOO. 

In  the  consular  dist^ct  of  Kingston  there  are  only  two  cities  with 
a  population  of  more  than  10,0(X)  inhabitants,  Kingston  and  BeUe- 
viUe.  In  the  former  there  are  two  daily  and  one  weekly  newspapers 
and  in  the  latter  one  dBilj  and  a  weekly.  The  consumption  of  paper 
bv  these  newspaper  firms  is  about  500  pounds  per  day,  and  the  source 
of  the  sut>ply  is  from  Ottawa. 
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Importations  of  American  papers,  such  as  Bristol  board  and  bond 
and  writing  paper,  are  .purchased  throujgh  Toronto  firms.  Hie  same 
remark  apphes  to  importations  of  English  writing  and  bond  papers. 

Thefollowin^kindsof  paper  are  sola  in  this  district:  Writing  paper, 
including  bona,  ledger,  and  linen,  mostly  English  and  American 
make;  news  paper,  wholly  Canadian;  manua,  mostly  Canadian;  car- 
bon and  blotting  papers,  mostly  from  the  United  States;  Bristol  and 
other  boards  of  all  kinds,  from  the  United  States  and  England. 
Hiere  is  only  one  factory  in  Canada  making  note  paper  that  com- 
pares fayoraDly  with  that  made  in  the  UnitM  States.  It  is  located 
at  Windsor  Mills,  Province  of  Quebec,  and  its  best  grade  of  note 
paper  sells  at  25  cents  per  pound. 

No  statistics  of  paper  importations  are  available  at  the  Eangston 
customhouse.  The  trend  of  trade,  however,  in  recent  years  has  been 
in  favor  of  the  United  States.  The  usual  terms  granted  to  importers 
are  2  per  cent  and  30  days. 

MONCTON. 

From  Cental  Charles  Forman. 

The  chief  source  of  the  supply  of  paper  for  Moncton  is  upper 
Canada,  the  Province  of  Quebec  furnishing  most  and  Ontario  standing 
next.  Imports  are  relatively  small,  the  United  States  furnishing 
most. 

The  character  of  the  supply,  by  which  is  understood  the  purposes 
for  which  paper  is  used,  is  paper  for  newspapers,  job  work,  commer- 
cial stationery,  social  correspondence,  wrapping-paper,  and  wall 
paper.  But  httle  book  publisning  is  done  in  Kew  Brunswick,  so  that 
paper  products  for  that  purpose  are  in  small  demand. 

The  American  wall  papers  imported  are  the  more  expensive  kinds, 
such  as  only  a  few  can  afford,  and  the  better  grades  of  paper  for  social 
correspondence.    The  imports  in  both  these  lines  are  small. 

MABKET  REQUIREMENTS. 

About  226  tons  of  news  print  paper  are  annually  consumed  in 
Moncton,  $15,000  worth  of  wall  paper,  and  $5,000  worth  of  paper  for 
social  corr^pondence.  ^  About  125  tons  of  wrapping  paper  per  year 
are  used.  Figures  for  job  papers  and  other  kinds  are  not  available 
and  estimates  would  be  largely  guess  work. 

Requirements  as  to  sizes  and  Kinds  are  in  general  similar  to  those 
in  the  United  States,  inasmuch  as  relations,  both  commercial  and 
social,  between  the  United  States  and  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick 
are  very  close,  and  articles  in  general  use,  including  paper,  are  prac- 
tically the  same  in  both  countries. 

News  print  paper  comes  in  weights  of  28  to  32  pounds  to  the  ream; 
for  duplex  presses  in  rolls  of  800  pounds  each.    Job  papers,  for 

Erinting  catalo^es,  reports,  and  for  commercial  stationery  Gutter 
eads)  are  usea  in  sizes  17  by  22,  17  by  28*  and  24  by  36  inches. 
Boards  are  little  used,  there  being  few  books  produced.  Bible  and 
India  papers  are  not  used.  The  paper  in  general  use  for  sociad  and 
commercial  correspondence  is,  as  a  rule,  of  medium  and  low  grades. 
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HOME  PBODUOTION. 

Wood  is  the  only  material  locally  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
paper.    The  pulp  is  made  from  spruce  from  local  timber  lands. 

There  are  two  concerns  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  and 
pulp  in  the  Moncton  consular  district.  Hie  output  of  one  is  4,000 
tons  of  pulp  and  paper  per  annum;  the  output  of  the  other  is  about 
30  tons  per  day  of  24  hours. 

The  eflSciency  of  labor  in  the  mill  of  the  New  Brunswick  Pulp  & 
Paoer  Co.  is  reported  to  be  fair.  The  pay  for  unskilled  labor  is  $1.80 
ana  for  skilled  labor  $2  to  $3.50  per  day  of  12  hours.  The  sources  of 
equipment  are  mostly  Great  Britain  and  Canada.  The  price  of 
materials  used  is,  for  wood,  rough,  $5  per  cord  delivered;  soda  ash,  58 

Eer  cent,  80  cents  per  100  pounds;  salt  cake,  $14.60  per  2,000  pounds; 
me,  $8.50  per  2,000  pounds. 

Most  of  the  product  is  disposed  of  in  Canada,  chiefly  in  Montreal, 
Toronto,  and  Winnipeg.  Moncton  buys  about  60  tons  a  year  from 
this  miU.  The  product  of  the  concern  is  ^'genuine  pure  kraft 
wrapping  paper,  machine  finished  and  machine  glazed,  in  natural 
brown  and  other  colors."  The  plant  has  been  idle  lately  for  lack  of 
orders,  but  this  condition  is  prooably  only  temporary. 

Wall  paper  costs  from  3  cents  to  $1  per  roll  at  the  mill  for  the 
cheaper  grades,  which  are  produced  m  Canada.  Freight  from 
Toronto  is  48  cents  per  100  pounds.  The  better  kinds  of  wall  paper, 
which  are  American  made,  cost  15  cents  to  $12.50  a  roll,  incfuoing 
Canadian  duty.  The  freight  from  Buffalo  to  Moncton  is  56  cents 
per  100  pounds. 

Job  papers,  including  bond  papers,  cost  at  the  mill  from  5  to  20 
cents  a  pound,  book  papers  5  and  6  cents,  bond  7^  to  20  cents. 
Freight  from  Montreal  to  Moncton  is  46  cents  per  100  pounds,  from 
Toronto  54  cents.  In  carload  lots  the  freight  would  be  the  same  as 
for  news  print  (see  below). 

Carbon  paper,  chiefly  American,  costs,  delivered  at  Moncton,  75 
cents  to  $2.25  per  100  sheets.  Tissue  and  blotting  paper  (English) 
costs  75  cents  to  $1.20  per  pound  and  8  cents  per  pound^  respectively. 
Bond  typewriting  paper  costs  50  cents  to  $1  per  ream;  ivory  note,  45 
cents  per  ream;  parchment,  $1.25  per  ream;  linen,  $1  per  ream. 
These  prices  are  for  paper  laid  down  in  Moncton.  The  box  and  quire 
papers  are  chieflv  American.  Tablets  are  chiefly  Canadian.  Some 
of  the  correspondfence  (social)  paper  sold  by  the  pound  in  Moncton  is 
EneUsh. 

!News  print  paper  costs  at  the  mill  2  to  2^  cents  per  pound.  Freight 
on  news  print  paper  in  carload  lots  to  Moncton  from  Montreal  is  27 
cents  per  100  pounds,  from  Toronto  32  cents,  and  from  Hull,  Province 
of  Quebec,  28  cents  per  100  pounds.  Most  of  the  news  print  used  in 
Moncton  comes  ft'om  Hull. 

The  prices  of  wrapping  paper  are:  No.  2  manila,  3 J  cents  per 
poimd;  Drown  and  Cleaver  papers,  $2.85  per  100  pounds.  These  are 
from  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  from  Montreal.  Kraft  paper  from 
the  MiUerton,  New  Brunswick,  mill  above  mentioned,  costs  3 J  cents 
per  pound.  The  above  prices  are  for  wrapping  paper  delivered  in 
Moncton.    The  average  price  of  the  Millerton  paper  is  3^  cents  per 
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pound.  In  large  quantities  it  has  been  sold  at  $0,032  and  S0.034, 
and  has  been  sold,  delivered  in  Chicago,  at  $3.75  and  $3.50  per  100 
pounds,  the  freight,  31  cents  per  100  pounds,  being  included  in  the 
price. 

Exports  of  wrapping  paper,  the  only  kind  locally  manufactured, 
to  the  United  States,  as  shown  by  the  declared  export  returns  from 
the  consular  agency  at  Newcastle,  New  Brunswicfe,  were  $1,451  in 
1912  and  $29,645  in  1913.  It  is  not  expected  that  these  exports  to 
the  United  States  will  be  continued  in  the  future,  and  the  product 
will  be  wholly  marketed  in  Canada,  chiefly  in  Montreal,  Toronto,  and 
Winnipeg. 

IMPORT  TRADE. 

The  principal  imports  of  paper  are  from  the  United  States,  but  so 
far  as  entries  at  the  Moncton  customhouse  are  concerned,  the  value 
of  paper  imported  from  the  United  States  was  so  small  in  comparison 
with  the  values  of  other  articles  that  it  did  not  appear  in  the  list  of 
imports  for  1911  and  1912.  In  1912  manufactures  of  paper  from 
the  United  Kingdom  imported  at  Moncton  were  valued  at  $878  as 
against  none  in  1911.  There  have  been  no  important  changes  in 
the  trend  of  the  import  trade  or  in  the  sources  of  supply  in  recent 
years. 

The  shipping  facilities  are  very  good.  The  Canadian  laws  pre- 
vent cutting  or  ''slaughtering"  of  prices.  There  has  been  an  im- 
provement m  shipping  facihties  by  rail  and  water  in  recent  years, 
but  the  duty  has  been  the  determining  factor  in  excluding  Ameri- 
can competition,  except  as  above  indicated.  It  may  be  possible, 
however,  on  account  of  the  close  business  relations  between  New 
Brunswick  and  the  United  States  to  sell  more  job  papers  in  Monc- 
ton as  well  as  to  hold  and  extend  the  trade  m  wall  paper,  social 
correspondence  paper,  and  typewriter  and  carbon  paper.  But  with 
the  tendency  oi  Canadian  factories  to  improve  their  products,  the 
source  of  supply  will  be  Ukely  to  become  more  exclusively  Canadian, 
at  least  under  present  tariff  conditions. 

The  terms  oi  sale  for  news  print  paper  are  usually  from  2  to  3  per 
cent  discount  for  cash  in  30  aays;  Tor  job  papers  tne  same.  A  ois- 
count  of  4  per  cent  is  made  on  wall  paper  for  payment  in  10  days, 
while  wrapping  paper  is  sold  for  net  cash  in  30  days  and  is  priced  by 
the  100  pouncb.  On  other  kinds  the  terms  are  usually  net  cash  in 
30  days. 

MONTRBAIi. 

From  Consul  0«neral  Wm.  Hanisoii  Bradley. 

There  are  no  statistics  available  as  to  amount  of  the  various  kinds 
of  paper  used  in  this  city  and  district.  All  kinds  are  in  demand,  as 
they  would  be  in  a  city  of  the  same  size  across  the  boundary  line  in 
our  own  country.  The  standard  sizes  are  the  same  as  used  in  the 
United  States. 

The  paper  in  general  use  is  of  medium  class,  but  more  high-class 
paper  is  used  as  me  wealth  of  the  coimtry  grows.  The  Unitea  States, 
the  dealers  here  say,  leads  the  world  in  quality  and  price  of  ledger, 
bond,  blotting  paper,  and  playing  cards,  but  the  tariff,  which  pre- 
vents the  greater  unportation  of  American  paper,  prevents  a  larger 
importation  (A  cards,  which  pay  only  5^  cents  a  pack  coming  from 
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England,  but  must  pay  8.6  cents  a  pack  if  brought  from  the  United 
States. 

Pulp  wood  is  the  material  most  used  in  mills  in  this  district.  The 
cost  of  production  varies  only  with  local  causes  and  the  management 
of  the  corporation,  as  the  larger  mills  control  their  own  timber 
limits. 

The  miUs  report  that  their  machinery  is  largely  imported  from  the 
United  States,  and  the  skilled  work  is,  at  least  for  the  first  years  of  a 
mill's  existence,  done  by  men  trained  in  the  United  States.  Gradu- 
ally men  of  the  locality  are  superseding  these,  but,  I  am  informed, 
rarely  equal  them  in  skill  and  responsibility.  There  are  no  pa)>er 
miUs  in  this  city  of  500,000  people;  probably  the  nearest  large  mill 
is  some  30  or  40  miles  away. 

A  large  amount  of  paper  is  imported  from  England  and  Sweden. 
Freights  from  these  countries  during  navigation  months  are  about 
half  what  they  are  from  the  United  States,  even  from  New  York — 
about  19  cents  from  Sweden  and  39  cents  from  New  York  were  rates 
given  me.  The  English  mills  now  make  American  standard  sizes  for 
the  Canadian  market.  Their  terms  are  5  per  cent  off  for  cash  in  40 
daj^s,  but  they  are  willing  to  allow  credit  up  to  at  least  six  months  if 
desired.  All  paper  bought  in  Sweden  for  this  market  is  paid  for  at 
once  by  draft  against  bifl  of  lading. 

The  use  of  United  States  standard  sizes  indicates  that  we  once 
held  the  market  for  general  papers  here,  as  we  do  still  for  specialties. 
Dealers  say  that  they  would  much  prefer  to  buy  freciuently  in  the 
United  States  with  quick  deUvery,  so  turning  over  their  capital  more 
often,  but  that  tariff  and  preference  had  made  it  worth  tneir  while 
to  buy  from  abroad  much  tnat  they  formerly  bought  from  the  United 
States.  

OWBN  SOUND. 

From  Consul  North  Wtnship. 

There  is  no  paper  manufactured  in  or  exported  from  this  district, 
and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  imports  are  of  Canadian  origin, 
especially  the  news  paper,  wrapping,  general  printing,  and  writmg 
paper,  the  latter  bemg  of  medmm  ana  low  grades.  Linen  writing 
paper  is  the  kind  preferred  and  a  medium  quality  is  generally  used. 

The  United  States  comes  second,  and  Great  Britain  third  m  sup- 
plying this  market  with  paper.  The  United  States  furnishes  a  good 
Eercentage  of  the  fancy  stock,  including  fine  cover  papers,  fine  card- 
oard  stock,  fine  tissues,  fine  carbons,  and  fine  writmg  and  ledger 
stock. 

The  amount  of  note  and  letter  paper  used  in  this  district  each  year 
is  estimated  at  500,000  envelopes  and  1,000  reams  of  paper. 

About  200  tons  of  standard  size  newspaper  is  imported  yearly  into 
this  district  from  Canadian  factories.  Tne  conmion  sizes  and  weights 
are  35  by  44  inches,  60  pounds  to  a  ream,  and  36  by  48  inches,  70 
pounds  to  a  ream. 

The  imports  of  paper  from  the  United  States  have  decreased  grad- 
ually dunng  the  last  few  years,  not,  however,  on  account  of  inferior 
quality  or  unsatisfactory  terms  of  credit,  but  because  more  paper  is 
being  made  in  Canada  than  formerly  and  the  manufacturers  are 
improving  the  grade  of  their  output. 
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QUBBSO. 

From  Coaisal  O.  Williich. 

The  paper  consumed  in  this  district  is  obtained  from  Canadian, 
English,  and  American  sources.  There  are  a  number  of  first-class 
paper-manufacturing  establishments  in  this  district,  principally  for 
the  manufacture  of  news  print,  which  not  only  supply  tne  home 
demand  in  this- line  but  export  large  quantities  to  the  United  States. 
These  exports  have  increased  rapidly  since  1910,  when  their  total 
valu6  aggregated  $173,561,  increasing  in  1911  to  $211,616,  in  1912 
to  S270,00p,  and  in  1913  to  $1,059,597.  The  enlargement  of  the 
existing  mills,  and  the  completion,  late  in  1913,  of  a  new  mill,  which 
has  started  to  manufacture  news  print  this  year  and  is  now  shipping 
at  the  rate  of  about  50  tons  daily,  still  further  augments  the  volume 
of  these  exports. 

The  comparatively  limited  demand  for  news  print  in  this  district, 
which  has  no  great  daily  newspapers,  is  readily  supplied  by  local 
mills,  excluding  the  idea  of  any  news  print  imports  from  abroad,  even 
were  these  not  subject  to  an  import  duty  of  15  per  cent,  which  renders 
competition  in  that  line  out  of  the  question.. 

The  total  value  of  all  classes  of  paper  consumed  in  this  district  has 
been  placed  at  $500,000  per  annum^  and  the  kinds  of  paper  most 
used  are  to  all  intents  and  piuposes  identical  with  those  used  in  the 
United  States,  in  fact,  American  standard  sizes  govern  in  this  district. 

Aside  from  the  Canadian  paper  products,  there  b  an  increasing 
demand  for  iSne  English  linen  papers,  which  has  been  stimulated  to 
a  large  extent  by  the  activity  of  English  paper  houses,  who  formerly 
depended  on  their  catalogues  to  sell  their  goods  but  now  send  over 
competent  salesmen,  carrying  full  and  attractive  lines  of  samples, 
from  which  local  buyers  are  able  to  make  their  selections.  As  tnese 
British  goods  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  preferential  tariff,  which  con- 
stitutes an  advantage  of  from  2|  to  5  per  cent  of  the  selling  price, 
besides  being  consioered  by  the  local  trade  of  the  highest  character 
as  to  qualitj  and  finish,  it  is  but  natural  that  a  large  share  of  the  paper 
trade  of  this  district  has  been  captured  by  the  British  manufacturers. 
American  manufacturers,  however,  are  given  credit  for  putting  up 
their  wares  in  the  most  attractive  boxes,  which  to  some  extent  onsets 
any  fancied  or  real  inferiority  of  their  contents. 

According  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Directory  of  Canada  and  the 
latest  issue  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  of  Canada,  there  are 
located  in  this  consular  district  15  pulp  miQs,  of  which  13  make  g[round 
wood  pulp,  2  kraft  pulp,  and  2  sulphite  fiber;  and  9  paper  mills,  of 
which  number  1  mill  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  bi^,  3  buOding 
and  sheathing  box  board,  2  card  specialties,  1  carpet  lining,  3  felts, 
1  kraft,  eight  news  print,  3  roofing,  1  strawboard,  1  tag  board,  2  wood 
board,  and  4  wrapping  paper.  The  equipment  of  nearly  all  of  the 
mills  enumerated  is  of  American  make,  though  in  one  or  two  instances 
English  machinery  has  been  installed. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  get  detailed  statements  of  the  cost  and 
efficiency  of  labor  and  mills,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  there  has  been 
a  material  change  in  this  respect  since  exhaustive  data  on  that  sub- 
ject were  obtained  by  special  experts  sent  to  this  Province  about  two 
years  ago  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Board. 
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WHOSLESALS  PSI0S8. 

The  wholesale  prices  of  the  principal  local  pulf)  and  paper  products, 
for  export  f .  o.  b.  the  several  ports  of  shipment  in  this  district,  are  as 
follows: 

Book  and  netos  paper. — Roll  news,  $40  to  $43  per  ton  for  itrj^e  orders,  $46  to  $50  for 
small  orders;  ream  newB,  $45  to  $47  per  ton  for  \xrge  ord^s,  $50  to  $60  for  small  orders; 
No.  1  book,  5^  to  6  cents  per  ^und;  No.  2  book,  super  calendered,  $4.50  to  $4.75  in 
large  ijuantitles,  $4.75  to  $5.50  in  small  quantities;  No.  3  book,  machine  finished,  $4  to 
$4.25  in  large  quantities,  $4.40  to  $4.50  m  small  quantities. 

Writing  paper ^  5  to  7)  cents  per  pound;  sulphite  bond,  ^io^  cents  per  pound.- 

Wrapping  paper.— Gn^y  bvown,  per  100  pounds,  car  lots,  $2.25  net;  5  tons,  $2.45;  2 
tons,  €2.55;  1  ton,  $2.65;  less,  $2.75;  red  brown,  car  lots,  $2.85;  5  tons,  $2.95;  2  tons, 
$3.05;  1  ton,  $3.15;  less,  $3.25;  B  manila,  car  lots,  $2.85;  5  tons,  $2.95;  2  tons,  $3.05;  1 
ton,  $3.15;  less,  $3.25;  No.  2  manila,  car  lots,  $3.10;  5  tons,  $3.20;  2  tons,  $3.30;  1  ton, 
$3.40;  less,  $3.50;  No.  1  manila,  car  lots,  $3.25;  5  tons,  $3.45;  2  tons,  $3.55;  1  ton,  $3.65; 
less,  $3.75;  kraft,  $3.75  to  $5;  fiber,  car  lots,  $3.25;  5  tons,  $3.45;  2  tons,  $3.55;  1  ton, 
$3.65;  less,  $3.75. 

Most  of  the  manufacturers  are  quoting  10  per  cent  lees  than  the  above  prices  to  the 
jobbing  trade  on  cheaper  lines  ol  wrapping  paper  such  as  B  manila.  No.  2  manila, 
gray  and  red  browns. 

Pulp. — Sulphite,  easy  bleaching,  $43  to  $45  per  ton;  news  quality,  $41  to  $42  per  ton; 
bleached  sulphite,  $54  to  $59  per  ton;  kraft  pulp,  $3.60  to  $4  per  ton;  ground  wood. 
No.  1«  $15  to  $16  per  ton ;  ground  wood  No.  2,  $22  to  $24  {>er  ton  delivered  tlnited  States. 

The  wholesale  prices  of  imported  paper  products  in  this  district  are  as  follows: 
Bond  finish,  9  cents  per  pound;  linen,  li  cents  per  pound;  crash,  13  cents  per  pound; 
manila  wrapping,  2}  cents  per  pound. 

RIMOU8KI. 

From  Consul  Frederick  M.  Ryder. 

There  is  only  one  printing  oflSce  between  Riviere-du-Loup  and 
Campbellton,  New  Brunswick,  a  distance  of  almost  200  miles,  and 
this  is  located  at  Rimouski.  Although  the  olBBce  is  never  over- 
crowded with  work,  it  is  kept  busy  most  of  the  time  with  miscella- 
neous printing  required  by  two  fire  insurance  companies,  three  bish- 
oprics, two  colleges,  and  several  convents. 

The  paper  in  CTeatest  demand  for  this  particular  class  of  work  is 
an  ordinary  bond,  made  to  order  by  a  mill  near  Montreal;  two  sizes 
are  utilized,  17  by  22  inches,  16  and  20  pounds  to  the  ream,  and  17  by 
28  inches,  20  to  24  pounds;  the  price  is  8  cents  f.  o.  b.  Montreal.  This 
grade  of  bond  is  used  for  all  outside  commercial  work,  being  ruled 
and  cut  into  letter  and  note  heads,  billheads,  etc.,  at  the  oflBce. 

The  demand  for  news  paper  is  limited  to  the  small  circulations  of 
three  weeldy  pubUcations,  there  being  no  daily  paper  printed  in  this 
district.  The  prevailing  size  of  news  print  is  24  by  36  inches,  35 
pounds,  costing  2 J  cents  a  pound;  it  is  made  at  Grand  Mere,  Quebec. 
The  amount  of  book  paper  consumed  is  insignificant,  there  being 
little  demand  for  books  or  pamphlets  of  any  kind. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  blotting  paper  is  used  for  printing 
advertising  blotters  for  insiu'ance  companies.  This  comes  in  the 
r^ular  size,  19  by  24  inches,  100,  120,  and  140  pounds,  and  costs 
alK)ut  10  cents  a  pound  in  10-ream  lots. 

A  large  quantity  of  parchment  paper  is  used  for  lining  butter  tubs 
and  boxes;  this  is  furnished  in  standard  sizes  for  30,  50,  and  70  pound 
tubs,  circles  being  cut  for  tops  and  bottoms,  the  sides  complete  m  one 
piece,  at  $8.40,  $10  and  $12.40,  respectively.  For  butter  boxes,  the 
paper  is  cut  to  fit  in  three  sizes,  at  $10,  $1 1 .60  and  $14.40  per  thousand, 
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complete.  A  lot  of  paraffin  paper  is  also  used  for  wrapping  pound 
packages  of  butter. 

Manila  papers  are  used  to  some  extent  for  wrapping  goods  in  many 
of  the  stores,  but  a  number  of  the  merchants  buy  old  newspapers  for 
this  piupose.  Manila  is  furnished  flat  or  in  rolls  of  various  widths 
and  costs  2^  to  3  cents  a  pound. 

Bristol  board  is  used  m  considerable  quantities  for  calendars  and 
show  cards;  a  fair  grade  of  white  is  required  for  this  work,  22 J  by  28^ 
inches,  120  and  140  pounds  to  the  hundred  sheets,  costing  from  $10 
to  $15  a  hundred. 

The  grade  of  writing  paper  put  up  in  boxes  and  sold  in  stationery 
and  fancy  goods  stores,  for  social  correspondence,  is  very  ordinary 
and  much  more  expensive  than  finer  grades  sold  in  American  depart- 
ment stores. 

ST.  JOHX. 

From  Consul  Henry  8.  CuItw. 

The  character,  style,  and  quality  of  all  articles  on  the  Canadian 
market  are  similar  to  those  in  the  United  States — that  is,  thej  are 
distinctly  more  American  than  foreign,  and  in  the  commodity  of 
paper  this  Is  especially  true.  The  general  trend  is  to  styles  familiar 
to  every  American. 

Canadians  purchase  goods  of  their  own  manufacture  principally 
when  cost,  quality,  and  styles  are  equal,  but  this  field  is  as  yet  too 
limited  for  Canada  to  produce  every tning  that  the  market  demands; 
hence,  for  high-class  or  fancy  papers  she  must  go  abroad,  and  natu- 
rally she  turns  more  especially  U)  the  United  States  for  what  she  needs. 
Her  orders  are  more  speedily  filled  from  there. 

There  are  four  pulp  mills  in  this  Province,  but  only  one  mill 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper  combined,  and  here  the 
only  quality  of  paper  manufactured  is  sulphate  fiber  of  the  kraft 
wrappmg  variety. 

MABKET  REQUIREMENTS. 

This  market  is  little  different  from  those  in  the  United  States. 
As  to  the  general  demand,  bond  papers,  both  high  and  low  grades, 
linens  and  ledgers,  book  paper,  and  Bristol  board  of  all  weights  and 
sizes  are  on  the  market,  in  fact,  one  will  find  all  the  grades  and  sizes 
used  in  the  majority  of  cities  in  the  United  States. 

The  three  daily  papers  in  this  city  draw  their  supply  from  Ontario 
and  Quebec,  but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  paper  is  manufactuFed 
in  a  dry  climate,  after  it  is  printed  in  this  damp  climate  and  sent  out, 
the  sheets,  after  two  to  three  hours'  exposure,  become  Ump  and  soggv. 
The  paper  manufactured  in  Maine  is  better  suited  to  their  needs, 
owing  to  the  climatic  conditions  being  about  the  same.  However, 
the  duty  and  freight  into  Canada  preclude  importation  from  the 
United  States.  The  total  yearly  consumption  of  these  papers  is 
1;268  tons,  in  rolls,  and  costs  2^  cents  per  pound. 

Commercial  ana  social  stationery  in  general  use  is  of  rather  good 
grade.  Handmade  linens,  high-grade  bonds,  and  linen-finished 
papers  find  a  ready  sale. 

A  very  small  quantity  of  rags  and  other  material  is  supplied  frora 
this  Province,  the  greater  part  being  shipped  to  the  United  States. 
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The  statistics  of  exports  from  tUs  port  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1913,  show  that  there  was  shipped  old  rope  to  the  value  of 
$16,078;  old  bags,  cut,  S2,062;  old  sails,  S250;  paper  stock,  $148. 

DCPOBT  TBADE. 

The  prices  of  local  and  imported  products  are  about  the  same,  and 
range  as  follows :  Bond  papers  from  6  to  20  cents  per  poimd,  the  6-cent 
bond  being  mostly  of  Canadian  manufacture,  that  from  7  to  20  cents 
either  American  or  British,  mostly  American;  linen  and  linen  ledgers, 
6  to  30  cents  per  pound;  manila  and  kraft  wrapping  paper,  3^  to  5 
cents.  Tissue,  wax,  parchment,  and  fancy  colored  papers  of  light 
weight  are  of  American,  German,  or  Italian  manufacture.  Tissue 
is  imported  from  the  United  States  and  Itidy,  while  wax,  parclmient, 
and  colored  papers  come  from  Germany.  Ine  price  of  tissue  is  10  to 
12  cents  per  pound,  basis  6  pounds  to  the  ream  of  18  by  23  inches; 
wax  and  parcnment  papers  sell  for  8  to  12  cents. 

Manila  tissue  is  also  miported  from  the  United  States,  costing  from 
8  to  10  cents  perpoimd.  Blotting  paper  is  not  made  in  Canada,  the 
total  supply  commg  from  the  Umted  Sti^tes  and  Great  Britain,  and 
costs  from  8  to  10  cents  per  pound.  Straw  and  box  board  is  manu- 
factured in  Canada  and  costs  $43  to  $56  per  ton  in  carload  lots, 
f .  o.  b.  mill.  Pressboard,  binders,  and  Bristol  Doard  are  imported  from 
the  Unit^  States  and  Great  Britain,  ranging  in  price  from  $0.70  to 
$6  per  100  sheets. 

TBEND  OP  TBADE. 

The  general  trend  of  the  import  trade  is  toward  the  United  States 
market.  However,  the  trade  is  jealously  guarding  home  industries 
when  price  and  quality  will  permit  them  to  do  so,  but  as  yet  the  mills 
of  Canada  are  not  making  the  very  high-grade  papers,  owing  to  the 
comparatively  limited  market.  Tne  nearness  of  the  United  States 
marxets  is  an  important  factor  in  influencing  the  trend  of  trade  in 
that  direction,  and  also  the  faciUties  for  both  rail  and  water  trans- 
portation are  great  factors  to  be  considered. 

Prices  are  quoted  to  importers  at  the  price  current  in  the  home 
market  plus  the  duty  and  freight,  these  oeing  figured  in  the  total 
price,  with  an  extra  advantage  of  a  discount  of  2  to  5  per  cent  in  30 
days  and  net  amount  in  60  days.  No  other  advantage  or  induce- 
ment is  offered. 

ST.  STEPHEN. 

From  Consul  Charles  A.  MoCulloagh. 

The  bulk  of  the  paper  used  here  for  ordinary  piuposes,  such  as 
writing  paper,  wrappmg  paper,  and  news  paper,  is  of  Canadian 
manuiacture,  some  special  papers  being  imported  from  the  United 
States,  Great  Britam,  France,  and  Germany.  There  probably 
would  not  be  much  opportunity  to  work  up  a  market  here  for  ordinary 
papers  of  American  make,  as  the  raw  material  in  Canada  is  so  abun- 
dant and  the  faciUties  for  manufacturing  are  so  good. 

The  largest  item  of  paper  used  here  is  wrapping  paper.  It  is 
mainly  put  up  in  rolls  m  widths  of  15,  18,  24,  and  30  mches,  the 
15  and  24  incn  bein^  mostly  used.  There  are  about  75  tons  of  this 
used  in  a  year,  the  wholesale  prices  per  pound  being  for  kraft  paper 
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i{  cents,  for  manila  3  cents,  and  for  gray-brown  2}  cents.  In  addition 
to  this  there  is  a  market  for  about  25  tons  heavy  wrapping  paper, 
size  38  by  46  inches,  166  pounds,  at  4^  cents;  a  few  tons  of  hght 
brown,  25  bjr  40  inches,  50  pounds,  at  2.35  cents;  and  about  10  tons 
20  inches  wide,  0.01  inch  thick,  in  roUs,  used  for  making  tubes, 
price  5i  cents. 

Of  news  paper  there  are  40  to  45  tons  used,  at  a  cost  of  2f  cents 
per  pound.  This  is  mostly  35  by  48^  inches,  70  pounds  to  a  ream. 
There  are  about  100  reams  of  bond  paper  used,  in  sizes  17  by  22  and 

17  by  28  inches.  Of  book  paper,  about  650  reams  are  used,  at  3| 
cents  per  pound.  A  paper-oox  factory  here  uses  some  book  paper, 
Utho  nnish,  of  American  make,  at  6^  cents  per  pound.  About  50 
reams  of  cover  paper  are  used.  A  limited  quantity  of  parchment 
papCT  is  used,  in  size  9  by  12  inches,  at  a  cost  of  32  cents  per  ream. 

A  soap-manufacturing  company  here  uses  annually  18,000,000 
glazed  wrappers  in  red  and  yellow,  size  6^  by  6^  inches,  at  a  cost 
of  89  cents  per  thousand,  printed,  and  also  18,000,000  sheets  of  waxed 
paper,  size  4^  by  6  inches,  at  7  cents  per  ream.  They  also  use  about 
a  half  ton  of  strawboard. 

The  paper-box  company,  previously  mentioned,  uses  40  tons  light 
card  middles,  140  sheets  to  100  poimds,  costing  $55  per  ton;  200  tons 
plain  wood  board,  costing  $38  per  ton;  50  tons  lined  news  board  from 
the  United  States,  at  $52;  5  tons  gummed  kraft  paper  from  Eng^land, 
for  staying  comers,  at  9}  cents  per  pound;  600  reams  manila  tissue, 
20  by  30  mches,  of  Oerman  ma^ke,  at  45  cents  per  ream ;  500  reams 
Pergamyn  parchment,  30  by  40  inches,  Oerman,  at  $2.10;  500  reams 

f glazed  niction  finish,  20  by  30  inches,  German,  at  $1.95;  130  reams 
eatherette,  20  by  25  inches.  German,   at  $6;  20  reams  high-art 
paper,  20  by  24  inches,  French  and  German  make,  at  an  average  of 

18  cents  per  sheet.  There  are  also  used  1,500  reams  of  wax  paper  of 
Canadian  make,  14  by  18  inches,  at  42  and  70  cents  per  ream. 

The  paper  used  for  social  and  commercial  correspondence  is  of 
medium  ^ade,  some  of  it  coming  from  the  United  States. 

Wood  lor  pulp  and  paper  is  abundant  in  this  district  and  forms 
a  considerable  article  of  export.  There  is  one  pulp  mill  in  this  dis- 
trict the  output  of  which  is  exported  to  the  United  States  to  be 
further  manufactured  there  by  the  same  company.  The  declared 
exports  of  this  mill  for  1913  amounted  to  5,255  tons. 

There  is  no  manufacture  of  paper  here  and  no  export  of  same. 

SARKIA. 

From  Consul  Fred  C.  Slater. 

There  is  no  manufacture  of  paper  within  this  consular  district. 
The  local  merchants  obtain  their  paper  largely  from  jobbing  houses 
at  Toronto  and  occasionally  from  tnose  at  Montreal.  Wf3l  paper 
generally  comes  from  houses  at  Toronto  and  Montreal,  the  better 
grades  of  which  are  imported  from  Germany  and  England.  Wall- 
paper dealers  say  that  occasionally  they  import  from  the  United 
States  for  the  prmcipal  reason  that  they  desire  to  keep  on  hand  the 
styles  prevalent  there. 

Most  of  the  wrapping  paper  comes  from  St.  Catharines  or  from 
Toronto.  As  to  stationery,  most  of  this  is  ordered  from  jobbing 
houses  in  Toronto.  However,  stationers  often  import  some  of  the 
better  grades  from  the  United  States. 
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The  high  duty  of  32^  to  42^  per  cent  is  the  chief  barrier  against 
American  paper  and  is  the  cause  of  a  great  many  American  mdus- 
tries  estabfishing  branch  factories  on  the  Canadian  side. 

SAUIiT  8TK.  MARIB. 

From  Consul  Gecvge  W.  Shotts. 

There  are  no  laree  users  of  paper  in  this  consular  district.  Impor- 
tations are  in  small  lots,  consistmg  chiefly  of  high-class  products  and 
specialties,  usually  purchased  through  importing  houses  in  Toronto 
and  Montreal,  and  practicaDy  all  from  the  United  States. 

There  are  two  firms  in  this  district  manufacturing  pulp  and  news 
print  paper,  one  located  in  this  city  and  the  other  with  mills  at 
Espanola  and  Stiu-geon  Falls,  Ontario.  The  mill  at  Sturgeon  Falls 
has  an  average  daily  capacity  of  about  40  net  tons  each  of  ground  wood 
pulp  and  sulphite  pulp  and  60  tons  of  news  print  paper;  the  mill  at 
Espanola  has  an  average  daily  capacity  of  about  150  tons  of  eround 
wood  pulp  and  160  tons  of  news  print  paper;  the  mill  at  Samt  Ste. 
Marie  nas  an  average  daily  capacity  of  about  76  tons  of  sulphite  pulp, 
160  tons  of  ground  wood  pulp,  and  225  tons  of  news  print  paper;  the 
combined  daily  output  being  about  115  tons  of  sulphite  pulp,  350  tons 
of  ground  wood  pulp,  and  445  tons  of  news  pnnt  paper.  All  the 
pulp  and  paper-making  machinery  used  in  these  mills  was  purchased 
in  the  Umted  States. 

The  concession  granted  to  the  Sturgeon  Falls  mill  by  the  Province 
of  Ontario  conveys  the  exclusive  right  to  cut  pulp  wood  on  all  waters 
tributary,  including  the  Sturgeon  Kiver  and  branches;  besides  this 
they  have  a  monopoly  of  all  pulp  wood  on  private  lands  within  this 
territory,  amounting,  probably,  to  1,000  square  miles  of  forest. 

The  grant  to  the  Spanish  River  mill  at  Espanola  was  for  60  square 
miles,  and  also  the  exclusive  right  to  all  the  pulp  wood  within  5  miles 
on  each  side  of  the  Spanish  River  and  brancnes.  This  is  a  long  river 
with  inland  lakes,  and  the  territory  reserved  would  probably  amoimt 
to  over  2,500  square  miles. 

The  miOl  located  in  this  citv  has  the  right  'to  all  the  pulp  wood  on 
the  lands  granted  to  the  Aigoma  Central  Railway,  amounting  to 
3,300  square  miles.  Besides  these  special  grants,  at  each  miU  there 
ia  a  large  surroimding  independent  territory  from  which  they  can  cut 
raw  material. 

COSTS   OP  NEWS  PAPER. 

The  cost  of  manufacture  of  news  print  paper  at  the  mill  here  is 
about  $29  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds;  at  the  Espanola  mill  it  is  about 
$27.75  per  ton.  The  wholesale  price  of  news  print  paper  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  $42  per  net  ton  of  2,000  poimds  and  for  groimd  wood  pulp 
it  is  $17  per  net  ton  of  2,000  pounds  at  the  nmls.  Government 
figures  as  published  show  that  tne  highest  cost  of  manufacturing  a 
ton  of  news  print  paper  in  Canada  in  1912  was  $30.18  and  that  the 
average  price  was  $27.53.  The  mill  here  is  comparatively  new,  and 
the  manager  informs  me  that  they  are  gradually  cutting  down  the 
price  of  manufacture  and  he  thinks  it  will  be  reduced  to  about  $27 
or  less  per  ton. 

A  few  months  ago  action  was  taken  for  placing  all  the  mills  in 
this  district  under  one  control  but  continuing  to  operate  under  the 
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original  company  names.  The  daily  average  output  of  the  com- 
bination will  be  about  445  tons  of  news  pnnt  paper,  or  nearly  30 
per  cent  of  the  entire  present  daily  output  of  Canada.  The  combina- 
tion controls  the  raw  material  in  a  territory  amounting  to  over  6,800 
square  miles,  an  area  about  equal  to  that  ox  the  States  of  Connecticut 
and  Delaware,  but  occasional  small  portions  of  this  area  contain  little 
or  no  pulp  wood.  About  95  per  cent  of  the  output  of  this  combina- 
tion is  exported  to  the  United  States,  or  about  40  per  cent  of  the 
entire  present  export  of  news  print  paper  from  Canada  to  the  United 
States,  the  balance  being  sold  in  Canada. 

The  cost  of  labor  in  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  of  this  consular  district 
is  about  the  same  as  in  the  United  States. 

Competition  was  quite  active  before  the  combination.  The  mill  at 
Espanola  shipped  large  amounts  through  this  port  to  States  west, 
and  the  mill  here  shipped  to  the  Eastern  States  tnrough  various  ports 
as  far  east  as  Riclif ora,  Vt. ;  but  since  the  combination  no  news  print 

Eaper  comes  from  Espanola  through  this  port  and  none  from  the  mill 
ere  ^oes  through  eastern  ports. 

It  IS  estimated  by  paper  manufacturers  and  also  by  the  Govern- 
ment that  paper  mills  now  completed  will  make  a  daily  average  of 
about  1,600  net  tons  of  news  pnnt  paper,  and  that  the  export  from 
Canada  to  the  United  States  is  about  1,000  net  tons  per  aay  at  the 
present  time.  Various  mills  in  Canada  are  increasing  their  output  of 
chemical  pulp  with  a  view  to  manufacturing  book,  bond,  writing, 
machine-glazed,  beaver  board,  and  other  high-class  products. 

SHERBROOKB. 

From  Consul  Charles  N.  Danieb. 

The  consular  district  of  Sherbrooke  does  not  offer  a  very  encourag- 
ing market  for  the  sale  of  American-made  paper  products. 

rulp  wood  and  wood  pulp  are  largely  produced  and  exported. 

Thirty-five  to  fifty  per  cent  of  the  paper  used  in  the  city  and  dis- 
trict comes  from  the  United  States,  but,  with  the  exception  of  news 
print  paper,  it  is  purchased  from  jobbers  in  Montreal  or  Toronto. 

There  are  two  mills  manufacturing  news  paper  in  the  district,  and 
owing  to  the  comparatively  short  haul  for  tne  product  of  these  mills, 
the  prospect  of  increasing  the  sale  of  American-made  paper  is  not 
promising. 

From  Consul  Chas.  M.  Freeman. 

During  the  last  six  years  the  direct  trade  in  paper  between  the 
United  States  and  Cape  Breton,  especially  the  eastern  end  of  the 
island,  has  OTadually  been  growing,  and  no  reason  can  be  seen  why 
this  trade  should  not  be  increased.  Diligent  inquiry  has  failed  to 
bring  to  hght  the  visit  of  but  a  single  American  representative  selling 
any  of  the  various  lines  of  paper  to  Cape  Breton;  this  one  handle? 
wall  paper. 

There  is  not  in  all  the  district  a  manufacturer  or  wholesale  dealer 
of  paper,  but  commercial  salesmen,  representing  Canadian  manufac- 
turers and  jobbers,  are  often  here,  showing  that  the  business  is  suffi- 
cient to  give  a  profit  over  and  above  the  expenses  of  the  traveling 
salesman. 
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A  number  of  ^ears  ago  a  wholesale  paper  business  was  established 
in  Sydney  by  a  limited-stock  company  wiwi  a  capital  of  $15,000;  which 
did  an  annual  business  of  over  $50,000.  A  fire  made  heavy  losses  not 
covered  by  insurance  and  the  stockholders  voted  to  close  the  business. 
The  manager,  now  established  in  other  business,  believes  there  is  at 
the  present  time  an  even  better  opening  for  the  wholesale  paper  busi- 
ness than  ever.  This  apparent  opening,  considered  in  connection  with 
the  paper  salesmen  representing  but  a  small  part  of  the  paper  business, 
leads  to  the  idea  that  an  American  commercial  salesman  nandling  the 
different  lines  might  find  a  good  opening  in  Cape  Breton,  with  head- 
quarters at  Sydney. 

As  showing  the  gradual  increase  in  the  value  of  paper  and  manu- 
factures thereof  coming  from  the  United  States  to  Sydney,  duty 
was  collected  on  goods  valued  at  $452  in  1908;  in  1909  the  imports 
amounted  to  $843;  in  1910  this  had  increased  to  $2,315;  in  1911  the 
value  was  $2,330:  in  1912  it  was  $2,705;  and  in  1913  th^  direct  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $3,795,  an  increase  of 
800  per  cent  in  the  last  six  years.  The  average  importation  of  printed 
books,  not  included  in  the  above,  has  been  during  the  same  period 
$3/400  per  year,  and  has  not  varied  greatly  from  year  to  year. 

Wall  paper  is  the  one  line  in  the  paper  business  showing  the  largest 

fain.  It  IS  doubtful  if  over  $50  wortn  was  imported  direct  from  the 
Fnited  States  in  1908,  while  in  the  calendar  year  ended  December  31. 
1913,  wall  paper  to  the  value  of  $1,320  was  sent  from  the  United 
States  direct  to  S^rdney,  and  indications  are  that  even  larger  values 
will  be  received  tnis  year  (1914).  American  wall  paper  is  attractive 
in  style,  Quality,  and  price  and  its  increased  sale  has  been  the  direct 
residt  of  mose  attractions  being  presented  to  the  buyers  of  the  district 
by  the  manufacturers'  salesman.  The  principal  distributing  centers 
in  Canada  from  which  Cape  Breton  secures  its  suppUes  of  paper  are 
Montreal,  Toronto,  and  Halifax. 

TORONTO. 

From  CoDsu]  Julius  I).  Dr^er. 

Owing  to  the  abundance  of  wood  pulp  and  water  power,  the  Cana- 
dian paper  mills  are  able  to  supply  at  a  low  cost  almost  all  the  paper 
for  printing  newspapers  in  the  Dominion,  the  greater  part  of  the 
dieaper  grades  of  book,  cover,  envelope,  bond,  anawritinff  papers,  and 
nearly  afi  of  the  wrapping  and  blotting  paper,  as  well  as  Doards  of  all 
kinds,  except  the  finest  Bristol  board.  Importations  of  paper  into 
this  consular  district  are  chiefly  from  the  United  States  and,  to  a  much 
less  extent,  from  Great  Britain.  The  growth  of  American  imports 
of  paper  seems  to  indicate  that  the  trade  may  be  still  further  increased. 

ft  is  impossible  to  state  the  amounts  of  each  kind  of  paper  used  in 
this  consular  district,  but  the  kinds  most  in  demand  are  the  grades 
used  by  the  six  Toronto  daiUes  and  the  numerous  weekly  and  monthly 

I'oumais  pubUshed  in  the  city.    There  is  also  a  large  consumption  of 
)ook,  writing,  bond,  envelope,  and  wrapping  papers. 

The  standard  sizes,  quality,  weight,  and  finish  of  papers  are  prac- 
ticaUy  the  same  as  in  the  Umted  States,  and  there  are  no  requirements 
peculiar  to  this  consular  district.    One  reason  for  the  increasing 
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demand  for  American  papers  is  tiie  fact  Uiat  the  sizes,  quality,  wei^t, 
and  finish  of  these  papers  conform  to  the  requirements  of  Canaman 
consumers.  The  paper  most  in  use  for  social  and  conunercial  corre- 
spondence is  of  medium  ^rade,  though  in  a  city  the  size  of  Toronto  a 
good  deal  of  pa{5er  of  a  mgh  grade  is  used. 

The  imports  of  paper  from  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year 
1912-13  were  37  per  cent  larger  than  in  tiie  previous  year  and  imports 
at  Toronto  from  all  countries  showed  a  gam  of  33  per  cent.  From 
these  figures  it  appears  that  American  tnule  in  paper  in  this  consular 
district  is  making  gratifying  progress.  While  the  United  States 
gained  37  per  cent  in  impnorts  of  paper  into  the  Dominion  in  the  fiscal 
year  1912-13  Great  Britain's  gain  was  only  12  per  cent.  The  increas- 
mg  trade  from  the  United  States  may  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  the 
Quality  of  the  products  and  in  a  large  measure  by  the  adaptation  of 
mese  products  to  the  wants  of  Canaaian  consumers  of  paper;  at  least 
these  appear  to  be  the  reasons  for  the  increased  importations  into  this 
consular  district.  American  paper  manufactiurers  have  the  advant- 
age of  proximity  to  the  Canaman  market,  while  the  British  exporters 
of  paper  profit  by  the  preferential  tariff  in  favor  of  the  United 
Kingaom. 

Local  dealers  quote  prices  f.  o.  b.  with  2  per  cent  off  30  days  for 
cash;  American  exporters  allow  3  per  cent  discount  for  cash  or  30 

days  net.    Credit  is  extended  for  60  days  on  some  sales. 

« 

VANCOUnSR. 

I 

From  Consul  Oeneral  R.  E.  Mansfield. 

The  character  and  varieties  of  paper  used  in  British  Columbia  are 
practically  the  same  as  those  in  use  in  the  United  States. 

Favorable  features  of  the  market  in  this  consular  district  for  the 
sale  of  American  paper  products,  other  than  news  print,  are:  A  lar^e 
American  population;  similarity  of  tastes  of  Canadians  and  Ameri- 
cans; nearness  of  supply  to  this  market;  more  up-to-date  methods 
of  manufacture;  newer  ideas  in  novelties,  specialties,  etc.,  in  the 
United  States  than  in  other  countries  supplying  the  local  market. 

Conditions  operating  against  the  sale  of  American  products  in 
Canada  are:  The  British  population  is  not  only  accustomed  to  Eng- 
lish products,  but  endeavors  to  assist  in  and  promote  the  sale  of 
English  manufactures;  difference  of  from  7^  to  17^  per  cent  between 
the  British  preferential  and  the  general  tariff  schedules  (covering 
American  products);  2^  per  cent  difference  between  the  general 
tariff  and  the  intermediate  tariff  (covering  manufactures  from 
Austria,  France,  etc.). 

There  is  no  sale  in  British  Columbia  for  American  news  print,  as 
the  mills  in  the  Province  supply  the  local  market. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  ngures  covering  the  amount  of  paper  of 
different  kmds  used  in  the  district,  as  no  record  is  kept  or  statistics 
furnished  concerning  imports  into  the  Province. 

The  market  conditions  and  requirements  of  this  district  are  prac- 
tically identical  with  those  in  the  United  States. 

Writing  papers,  including  bond,  ledger,  and  linen  papers,  are  prin- 

'^  from  Canada,  England,  and  the  United  States;  book  papers, 

*ig  Bible  and  Inma  papers,  etc.,  principally  from  England; 

.per  is  manufactured  locally  for  the  most  part;  a  small  portion 
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coming  from  eastern  Canada;  wrapping  paper,  etc.,  is  also  manu- 
factured to  a  great  extent  locally.  Tissue,  blotting,  cover,  doth- 
lined,  parchment,  wax,  and  carbon  papers  are  supplied  as  follows: 
Tissue,  from  Belgiimi  and  Sweden;  blotting  papers,  from  the  United 
States  and  Holland;  carbon  papers,  from  the  United  States,  Canada, 
England,  and  various  other  sources;  boards  of  all  kinds,  including 
strawboard,  boxboard,  pressboard,  Bristol  board,  etc.,  from  various 
sources,  including  England,  Sweden,  Japan,  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada, France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  etc.  The  majority  of 
social  and  commercial  paper  used  is  of  a  medium  grade. 

HOME   PRODUCTION. 

The  available  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  in  British 
C!olumbia  is  wood,  including  spruce,  hemlock,  and  larch,  the  higher 
^ade  sulphite  being  manufactured  ifrom  spruce.  The  cost  of  chem- 
ical wood  pulp  is  about  S20  per  ton  and  mechanical  pulp  approxi- 
mately $15  per  ton  The  logs  cost  $8  per  1,000  in  the  water  at  the 
mill. 

Mills  in  British  Columbia. — ^There  are  two  paper  mills  in  operation 
in  this  district,  at  Powell  River,  British  Columbia,  and  at  Sapperton, 
British  Columbia. 

The  Powell  River  plant  has  a  capacity  of  from  50,000  to  75,000 
tons  annually  of  news  print  paper,  and  the  company  has  plans  for 
increasing  the  capacity  of  the  mill  as  soon  as  the  demand  for  its  prod- 
uct warrants  the  unprovement.  This  plant  is  one  of  the  most  modern 
and  up-to-date  of  its  kind  on  the  continent,  being  equipped  with 
latest  improved  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

The  prmcipal  output  of  the  Powell  River  Co.  \s  disposed  of  as  fol- 
lows: A  small  portion,  consisting  mostly  of  samples,  goes  to  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  about  25  per  cent  is  consumed  in  the  Prov- 
inces of  British  Columbia  and  Alberta,  and  the  remainder  exported 
to  the  United  States,  including  100  tons  annually  to  Manila,  via  San 
Francisco.  This  company  suppUes  about  75  per  cent  of  the  demand 
in  the  markets  of  British  Columbia  and  Alberta. 

The  equipment  of  the  Powell  Jliver  Go/s  plant  was  purchased: 
Grindstones,  England  and  the  United  States;  paper-making  machines, 
United  States;  pulp  grinders  and  boilers,  Canada;  electric  equip- 
ment, United  otates;  hydrauUc  equipment,  United  States.  The 
supplies  are  purchased:  Alum,  rosin,  and  soda  ash.  United  States; 
sulphur,  Japan;  anihne  dyes,  Germany j  fuel  oil,  United  States; 
limestone,  British  Columbia;  lubricating  oil.  United  States,  and  some 
from  raw  material  refined  locally. 

The  Sapperton  mill  has  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  building 
and  wrapping  paper,  with  a  capacity  of  5,000  tons  a  year.  Most  of 
the  proaucts  ot  tnis  company  are  marketed  in  Canada,  the  majority 
being  disposed  of  in  British  Columbia. 

Ocean  Falls  miUs, — In  1912  the  Ocean  Falls  Co.  constructed  a 
plant  on  the  north  coast  of  British  Columbia  for  the  manufacture 
of  pulp,  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000  and  with  a  daily  capacity  of  150  tons 
of  mechanical  pulp.  The  company  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver 
before  beginning  operations  and  is  now  in  liquidation,  with  the 
prospect  of  a  s^e  of  the  plant  to  a  company  in  the  United  States 
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which  will  operate  it,  though  there  is  so  far  nothing  definite  in  the 

Eroposed  disposition  of  the  property,   which  includes  a  sawmill, 
ycfraulic  plant,  and  a  pulp-grinding  raill. 

The  origin  of  the  equipment  of  the  plant  is  as  follows:  Grind- 
stones from  England;  pulp  grinders  and  electrical  machinery  from 
Canada;  hydramic  turbines,  wet  machines,  and  screens  from  Nor- 
way; hydraulic  presses  from  England. 

British  Columbia  Sulphite  Fiber  Co. — The  British  Columbia  Sulphite 
Fiber  Co.  has  a  plant  at  Mill  Creek  on  Howe  Sound,  near  Vancouver, 
with  a  daily  capacity  of  about  75  tons.  The  present  output  of  the 
plant  is  about  15,000  tons  a  year,  about  one-half  of  which  is  exported 
to  the  United  States  and  tne  remainder  to  Japan.     The  prmcipal 

§art  of  the  timber  used  in  this  plant  is  brought  down  the  coast  for  a 
istance  of  from  100  to  200  miles.  The  companjr  reports  the  labor 
conditions  in  the  Province  unfavorable  for  the  business,  as  they  have 
to  depend  largely  upon  inexperienced  hands. 

The  equipment  of  the  British  Columbia  Sulphite  Fiber  Co.'s  plant 
was  purchased  as  follows:  Boilers  and  electrical  equipment  prin- 
cipalfy  from  Canada;  hydrauhc  and  other  machinery  from  Germany. 
Supplies  of  sulphur  come  from  Japan;  fuel  oil  from  California  (now 
using  waste  wood  almost  entirely  for  fuel,  but  plant  originally 
equipped  for  fuel  oil);  limestone  from  British  Columbia  (company^ 
own  quarry) ;  lubricating  oil  from  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

White  labor  only  is  employed  in  the  British  Columbia  pulp  and 

Eaper  mills.     Common  laborers  receive  from  25  to  27^  cents  per 
our  for  a  10-hour  day  and  skilled  labor  50  to  75  cents  an  hour. 
The  following  statistics  concerning  the  cost  of  production  of  paper, 
pulp,  and  fiber  in  this  district  are  furnished  by  a  local  engineer: 

It  requires  from  1  to  IJ  cords  of  spruce  wood  to  produce  1  ton  of  mechanical  pulp, 
and  about  60  to  80  horsepower  for  24  hours  to  grind  it,  or  nearly  100  horsepower  per 
ton  of  output  to  drive  all  machinery  for  the  plant.  Water  power  is  the  only  feasiole 
source.    Steam  is  not  reauired  except  for  heating  the  builainga. 

To  produce  a  ton  of  sulphite  fiber  requires  from  1.75  to  2  cords  of  wood,  about  250 
pounds  of  sulphur,  about  300  poiAids  of  lime-ore  limestone,  and  about  1  toQ  of  coal  or 
Its  equivalent  in  mill  refuse. 

To  produce  a  ton  of  fiber  with  the  soda  process  requires  about  2.5  cords  of  wood, 
200  to  250  pounds  of  58  per  cent  ammonia  soda  ash,  from  700  to  800  pounds  of  lime,  and 
about  2.5  tons  of  coal  or  its  equivalent.  The  sulphite  process  is  similar  to  that  of 
Boda,  the  main  difference  being  that  salt  cake  or  crude  sulphite  of  soda  is  used. 

It  requires  approximately  1.5  cords  of  wood  to  produce  1  ton  of  news  paper. 

European  shipments  are  allowed  60  to  100  days'  credit  and  eastern 
shipments  60  to  90  days. 

YARMOUTH. 

From  Consul  Alfred  J.  Fleming. 

Yarmouth  is  a  small  town  of  about  6,000  population  and  the 
consumption  of  paper  of  all  kinds  is  not  very  great.  There  are  two 
semiweekly  newspapers,  one  weekly  newspaper,  and  a  very  small 
daily,  and  these  practically  consume  all  the  print  paper  used.  It  is 
estimated  by  them  at  about  16  tons  per  year,  the  size  being  40  by  44 
inches  and  the  average  price  4  to  4  J  cents.    These  four  newspapera 
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do  a  general  job  printing  business,  practically  local  supply,  and  two 
of  them  do  a  general  bookbinding  business. 

Printing,  b^k,  blotting,  wrapping,  and  job-printing  supplies  are 
shipped  into  Yarmouth  from  Montreal,  St.  John,  and  Hull.  Canada. 
Not  a  great  deal  of  paper  comes  from  the  United  States,  pernaps  only 
about  10  per  cent.  Coated  book  paper  comes  from  the  United  States, 
but  is  a  n^Ugible  quantity.  Some  of  the  better  class  of  bond  papers 
are  from  the  United  States,  mostly  indirect  importation,  through 
Canadian  jobbers. 

Local  dealers  say  that  the  market  is  growing  and  that  a  number  of 
special  grades  are  sought  in  the  United  States.  In  a  word,  a  better 
outlook  for  trade  is  apparent.  Shipping  facilities  are  exceptionally 
good  from  Boston  to  Yarmouth. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

From  Consul  James  8.  Benedict,  St  Johns. 

The  extensive  paper  and  pulp  mills  at  Grand  Falls,  Newfoundland, 
supply  the  paper  wnich  is  used  in  this  colony  for  printing  the  daily 
an^  weekly  papers,  and  also  supply  sheathing  an^  wrapping  pap^ 
for  local  use.  Other  sources  of  supply  are  Canada,  United  States, 
United  Kingdom,  and  Germany.  The  kinds  of  paper  in  general  use 
are  kraft,  grease-proof,  vegetable  parchment,  onion  skin,  and  com- 
mon sulphite  wrapper. 

Comparatively  very  Uttle  wrapping  and  print  paper  are  now 
imported,  the  supply  coming  from  the  local  mills.  In  the  better 
class  of  paper,  kraits  and  fibers  are  mostly  in  demand,  which  are  all 
imported.  Gtease-proof  and  vegetable  parchments  are  all  imported 
from  Germany.  Conmion  sulphite  in  heavy,  and  ''M.  G.  Nature"  in 
thin,  are  principally  in  demand.  Inboards,  straw  and  box,  are 
particularly  in  use. 

Imports  of  writing,  wrapping,  tarred,  and  toilet  papers,  ink,  pencils, 
and  pens  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1913,  were  as  follows:  United 
Kingdom,  $31,904;  Canada,  $52,538;  United  States,  $44,592;  Ger- 
many, $621;  total,  $129,655.  The  imports  of  paper  hangings  and 
bordferings  for  the  same  period  were  as  follows:  United  Kingdom, 
$16,972;  Canada,  $7,170;  United  States,  $4,975;  total,  $29,117. 

GRAND   FAIXS   DEVELOPMENT. 

There  are  two  paper  and  nulp  mills  in  this  district — the  Anglo- 
Newfoundland  Development  Co.,  having  what  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
Slant  in  the  world,  at  Urand  Falls,  and  the  Albert  Reed  Co.  at  Bishops 
'alls.  The  area  of  timberland  taken  over  by  the  company  at  Grand 
Falls  is  over  3,000  square  miles,  and  the  thorough! v  moaem  and  finely 
equipped  pulp  and  paper  mills  have  suppUed  all  the  paper  for  the 
London  Daily  Mail  and  London  Times  since  1910,  as  well  as  supplying 
paper  for  many  other  English  journals.  Over  $6,000,000  has  been 
expended  in  the  Grand  Falls  enterprise,  and  at  least  3,000  men  are 
regularly  employed.  The  wages  paid  to  men  in  the  miUs  are  from 
$1.25  to  $4  per  day,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  employment. 
Choppers  and  sawyers  in  the  forests  receive  from  $18  to  $20  per  month 
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and  board.  It  is  said  that  the  number  of  men  in  the  camps  taking 
out  pulp  wood,  etc.,  this  season  is  the  largest  on  record,  ana  that  the 
wages  given  are  in  advance  of  former  years.  Weather  conditions 
have  been  exceptionally  good.  It  is  also  stated  that  Newfoundlanders 
are  most  adaptable  for  any  kind  of  work  that  has  to  be  done  in  such 
enterprises  as  those  at  Grand  Falls  and  Bishops  Falls  and  are  good 
all-round  workers.  The  Grand  Falls  mills  are  being  operated  to  their 
utmost  capacity,  and  as  large  additional  storage  houses  have  recently 
been  erected  by  the  company  the  whole  output  can  be  well  taken 
care  of  until  navigation  opens.  The  equipment  for  the  milk  at  Grand 
Falk  came  mostly  from  the  United  States  and  for  Bishops  Falls  from 
Norway. 

Dunng  the  year  1912  six  additional  pulp  grinders  were  installed 
in  the  pulp  mill  at  Grand  Falk,  so  that  the  total  output  of  mechanical 
pulp  was  over  400  tons  per  day.  Two  more  fast  paper-making 
machines  were  added  to  the  paper  mill,  which  increased  the  output 
of  paper  to  over  1,000  tons  per  week. 

The  exportation  of  paper  (news)  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1913,  amounted  to  44,424  tons,  valued  at  $1,999,229,  all  of  which 
went  to  England.  The  exports  of  pressed  ground  wood  pulp  for  the 
same  period  amounted  to  61,487  tons,  valued  at  $436,352,  of  which 
40.367  tons,  valued  at  $314,668,  went  to  England,  and  11,120  tons, 
valued  at  $121,784,  went  to  the  United  States. 

Canada  was  formerly  Newfoundland's  source  of  paper  supply,  but 
the  German  papers,  and  indirectly  some  from  Sweden,  tHrough 
Canadian  houses,  are  becoming  more  popular,  owing  principally  to 
variety  and  value.  ^ 

As  a  rule,  paper  from  Europe  or  the  United  States  will  cost  about 
56  per  cent  Landed  (duty  paid).  Sometimes  it  will  be  a  Uttle  less 
from  Montreal  if  by  direct  boat.  The  customs  duty  is  35  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  Prices  are  quoted  f.  o.  b.  factory  or  shipping  port, 
and  terms  usually  granted  to  importers  are  30  days  sight. 

MEXICO. 

CHIHUAHUA. 

From  Consul  Marion  I/etcher. 

Neither  corrugated  double-faced  strawboard  nor  any  other  wrap- 
ping materials  are  being  used  in  this  consular  district  at  the  present 
time.  There  is  no  demand  for  these  materials  for  use  in  shipping, 
since  it  is  not  thought  that  they  are  sufficiently  strong  to  undergo 
the  rough  treatment  which  shipments  from  this  city  to  rural  points 
must  necessarily  have. 


DURAXQO. 

From  Consul  T.  C.  Bammu 


At  present  no  market  exists  in  this  consular  district  for  paper,  and 
any  report  which  faithfully  portrayed  actual  commercial  stagnation 
would  of  necessity  deal  rather  with  revolutionary  activity  than  with 
business  openings.  A  report  dealing  with  the  normal  requirements 
of  this  district  would  be  misleading,  and  might  in  some  cases  actually 
redound  to  the  injury  of  American  manufacturers  and  exporters. 
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ENSBNADA. 

From  Vlc«  Consul  Clande  E.  OayBOt 

The  northern  district  of  Lower  CaUfomia  offers  no  inducements 
whatever  to  American  manufacturers  of  paper  as  a  market.  The 
entire  district  has  but  about  10,000  inhabitants,  and  Ensenada,  the 
capital  and  principal  town,  has  only  1,500. 

r aper  is  used  here  only  for  correspondence  and  for  wrapping,  and 
for  these  only  small  quantities  are  required.  Practically  all  the  paper 
used  comes  from  the  papier  miUs  in  central  Mexico,  but  sometimes  a 
very  small  quantity  of  the  better  class  of  correspondence  paper  is 
imported  from  the  United  States.  This  comes  from  wholesale  firms 
in  San  Diego  or  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  never  from  the  manufacturer. 
The  entire  paper  consumption  of  Ensenada  and  vicinity,  however, 
is  negligible.  Outside  the  Government  oflBces  not  over  two  reams  a 
month  are  re<][uired  for  the  conmiercial  correspondence  of  all  the 
town.  There  is  nothing  here  to  interest  American  manufacturers 
and  exporters,  but  even  if  the  paper  market  were  worth  while,  they 
could  hardly  compete  with  the  Mexican  miUs  while  the  present  surtax 
on  the  regular  import  duties  is  in  force. 

X«A  PAZ. 

From  CoQstil  Lacien  N.  SnlUvan. 

Practically  the  entire  paper  supply  for  this  district  comes  from 
Mexico  City;  but,  La  Paz  being  a  town  of  only  5,000  inhabitants  and 
having  very  Uttle  commerce,  the  amount  is  unimportant. 

There  is  slight  demand  for  paper  for  printing  purposes,  since  the 
only  pubUcation  is  a  sheet  of  four  pa^es,  issued  about  four  times  a 
montn,  with  a  circulation  not  exceeding  200  copies.  Wall  paper  is 
not  used,  and  there  is  none  on  sale  in  tnis  market.  All  paper  used 
for  social  and  commercial  purposes  is  of  very  low  grade.  There  are 
no  raw  materials  available  for  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

There  is  no  possible  market  for  American  paper  of  any  class. 

MAZATLAN. 

From  Consul  William  E.  Alger. 

Owing  to  revolutionary  conditions,  Mazatlan  being  imder  seige  for 
the  last  six  months,  it  is  impossible  to  secure  data  irom  any  part  of 
the  district  outside  Mazatlan. 

Almost  all  of  the  paper  consumed  in  this  district  comes  from  the 
mills  of  the  San  Ralael  Co..  of  Mexico  City.  There  is  little  oppor- 
tunity for  American  manulacturers,  except  for  insignificant  quan- 
tities of  writing  paper  of  the  finest  grades  and  small  amoimts  of 
white  newspaper. 

The  consumption  of  writing  paper  is  exceedingly  small  and  of  the 
cheaper  class.  The  class  of  paper  principally  used  is  wrapping  paper 
made  from  wood  pulp,  ana  comes  from  Mexico  City.  The  total 
amount  used  in  this  district  probably  amounts  to  $40,000  in  value. 
This  takes  the  place  of  paper  bags  and  is  used  by  all  groceries  and 
other  stores.  The  sizes  most  in  use  are  32 J  by  44  centimeters,  56  by 
80  centimeters,  and  44  by  65  centimeters  (1  centimeter  =  0.3937  inch); 
weight,  more  or  less,  50  grams  (1  gram  =  0.03527  ounce)  to  the  square 
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meter  (1  sauare  meter  =  10.764  square  feet).  Small  quantities  of 
a  paper  called  '^celulosa/'  weighing  only  25  grams  to  the  square 
meter,  is  also  used,  principally  for  wrapping  tomatoes  for  exportation. 

In  writing  papers,  that  principally  used  is  the  ordinary,  cheap, 
ruled,  34  by  44  centimeters  and  legal  49  by  72  centimeters,  weighing 
5,  6,  7,  and  8  kilos  (1  kilo  =  2.2  pounds)  per  ream  of  500  sheets. 
Smaller  quantities  used  are  27  by  42  centimeters,  weighing  3  i  to  4 
kilos  per  ream  of  500  sheets;  also  20^  by  26^  centimeter.  The  con- 
sumption is  small  and  is  principally  imported  from  the  United  States. 

Blank  books  come  entu-ely  from  Mexico  City.  There  are  but  two 
small  newspapers  here,  and  they  are  without  capital,  hence  can  not 

f>urchaBe  tneir  stock  in  carload  lots.  They  are  compelled  to  buy 
rom  local  merchants,  taking  only  sufficient  for  a  day  or  two  at  a 
time.  Carbon  paper  is  all  miported  from  the  United  States,  but 
importations  are  insignificant. 

There  are  no  paper  mills  in  this  district,  no  paper  is  exported,  and 
there  is  no  availaole  data  as  to  importations.  The  entu'e  amount 
imported  of  all  classes  for  the  district  would  probably  not  reach  the 
sum  of  $5,000  in  a  year.  The  use  of  wall  paper  is  ahnost  imknown, 
and  there  would  be  no  market  for  it. 

MONTBKinr. 

From  ConsDl  General  PhUlp  C.  Hamia. 

Paper  consumed  in  this  district  is  of  native  and  foreign  manufac- 
ture. All  newspaper  stock,  a  great  deal  of  cheap  book  paper,  and 
a  cheap  cotton  writing  paper,  called  '^ministro,  are  made  in  this 
coimtry  and  used  extensively.  Germany  imports  a  white  book  paper, 
containing  more  than  40  per  cent  mechanical  wood  pulp  and  weigh- 
ing more  than  50  and  less  than  150  grams  (1  gram  =  0.03527  ounce)  per 
square  meter  (1  square  meter  =  10.764  square  feet).  This  Grerman 
product  is  better  tnan  the  native  manufacture  and  represents  about 
20  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  of  book  paper  m  this  district. 
Nearly  all  the  better  grade  of  writmg  paper  and  about  one-half  of  the 
better  ^ade  of  book  paper  comes  from  tne  United  States.  Linen-fin- 
ish writmg  paper  is  very  popular.  Bible  and  India  are  not  used  in  this 
section.  All  wrapping  and  manila  consimied  is  made  in  this  coim- 
try. Cover,  blotting,  cloth-lined,  parchment,  wax,  carbon,  and 
boards  are  imported,  mostly  from  the  United  States,  except  pulp 
board,  which  is  manufactured  in  this  Republic  and  used  in  place  of 
strawboard  for  the  manufacture  of  boxes,  etc. 

There  are  no  paper  or  pulp  mills  in  this  district.  Wholesalers, 
publishing,  and  printing  concerns  procure  their  stocks  at  about  the 
following  prices:  Native  news  paper,  at  18  to  20  centavos  (1  centavo  = 
one-half  cent)  per  kilo  (2.2  pounds);  native  book,  at  25  to  30  cen- 
tavos per  kilo;  German  book  (imported),  35  to  40  centavos  per  kilo; 
American  good  enameled  book,  60  centavos  per  kilo;  American  writ- 
ing that  sells  in  the  United  States  for  6  cents  per  poimd  sells  here 
wholesale  at  30  centavos  per  pound;  the  10-cent  graae  at  40  centavos 
perpound;  the  20-cent  grade  at  60  centavos  per  pound. 

Tne  raise  in  prices  in  the  United  States  during  1911  and  1912 
lowwed  the  paper  imports  into  this  country.    American  bond  paper 
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(writing)  was  substituted  by  a  bond  of  good  quality,  but  not  as  good 
finish,  of  home  manufacture,  and  other  classes  were  likewise  substi- 
tuted. Up  to  1911,  for  the  five  years  previous,  importation  of 
American  paper  had  increased  considerably,  but  the  consumption  of 
native  products  increased  much  more  in  comparison.  German  im- 
ports have  increased  somewhat. 

American  sales  in  this  district  can  not  be  much  increased  until  our 
manufacturers  and  sellers  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  paper  cater  to 
the  market. 

The  ^'quadruplo  size*'  is  the  standard  and  is  about  27  by  37  inches. 
Germany  does  not  carry  Mexican  sizes  in  stock,  but  upon  receipt  of 
an  order  the  paper  is  cut  up  at  once  and  shipped  promptly.  Sellers 
of  the  Unitea  States  fill  orders  promptly  when  ordered  in  American 
sizes,  but  when  ordered  in  Mexican  sizes  the  shipment  is  delayed  at 
the  mills  from  four  to  six  months  for  cutting. 

The  customs  duties  on  paper  containing  more  than  40  per  cent  of 
mechanical  wood  pulp  and  weighing  from  50  to  150  grams  (1  gram  = 
0.03527  ounce)  per  square  meter  (10.764  feet),  in  normal  times,  is  7.50 
pesos  (1  peso  =  $0,498)  per  100  kilos  (220.46  pounds),  while  paper  of 
the  same  kind  and  weight  but  with  less  than  40  per  cent  mechanical 
wood  pulp,  is  assessed  at  20  pesos  per  100  kilos.  Germany  conforms 
to  the  weight  and  per  cent  of  mechanical  wood  pulp  that  will  take 
the  lesser  rate  while  our  American  paper  takes  the  higher  rate. 

Credits  deserve  consideration.  Germany  allows  from  four  to  six 
months  time.  The  native  mills  allow  about  60  days,  but  are  very 
lenient  and  accommodating  in  making  collections.  The  American 
exporter  allows  only  30  to  60  days  ana  is  very  insistent  if  each  bill 
is  not  paid  exactly  on  the  date  specified. 

To  mcrease  American  importations  into  this  district  the  three 
points  above  mentioned  must  be  considered  and  thoroughly  investi- 
gated by  our  manufacturers  and  sellers. 

PAPER   PACKING   BOXES. 

The  small  volume  of  shipments  of  goods  in  corrugated  boxes  con- 
sists of  small  articles  by  mail  or  express,  in  which  corrugated  board 
boxes  which  have  been  received  as  containers  for  imported  goods, 
are  utilized;  in  other  words,  no  corrugated  strawboard  or  pulp-Doard 
boxes  are  imported  empty  for  use  in  shipping  or  packing. 

SAN  IitJI8  POTOSI. 

From  Consul  Wilbert  L.  B(Hmey. 

It  is  estimated  that  paper  of  all  classes  to  the  value  of  $45,000  i$ 
brought  into  the  San  Luis  Potosi  district  annually,  of  which  more 
than  one-half,  in  value,  is  imported.  The  cheap  paper  used  for 
printing  newspapers  and  handbills,  cheap  wrapping  paper,  and  cheap 
wall  paper  and  strawboard,  is  furnished  by  tne  San  Rafael  Co.,  of 
Mexico  City.  The  San  Luis  Potosi  district  furnishes  to  that  factory 
50  tons  of  sulphur  per  month  for  use  in  its  processes. 

The  finer  grades  of  writing  paper,  bond  and  document  paper,  wall 
paper,  and  blotting  paper  come  from  the  United  States.     Much  of 
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the  en^aving  of  notes,  certificates,  and  similar  work  is  done  in  the 
United  States.  Linen  paper  and  Bristol  board  come  from  Belgium 
and  Germany  and  tissue  paper  from  Japan. 

The  paper  most  in  demand  is  the  grade  used  for  printing  newspapers 
and  handbills,  which  is  a  native  paper  of  rather  poor  Quality.  This 
paper  costs  the  dealers  about  10  cents  per  kilo  (2.2  poimos)  at  present. 
The  paper  next  in  demand  is  brown  wrappmg  paper;  this  article  was 
formerly  imported  from  the  United  States,  out  is  now  suppUed  by 
the  native  factory  above  named,  the  price  being  about  12  cents  per 
kilo. 

Wall  paper  is  mostly  imported  from  the  United  States  and  France. 
It  is  not  used  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  United  States,  although 
there  is  a  fair  market  in  the  cities.  The  market  for  book,  tissue,  and 
blotting  paper  is  ne^Ugible.  Wall  paper  comes  in  rolls  of  7^  meters 
(1  meter  =  3.28  feet).  This  paper,  costing  2  cents  per  roll  in  the 
United  States,  retails  here  for  9  cents  per  roll;  a  grade  which  costs 
at  wholesale  10  cents  per  roll  in  the  United  States  retails  here  for 
from  60  to  65  cents  per  roll. 

For  letter  paper,  the  sizes  purchased  by  the  dealers,  are  what  are 
known  as  quarte  (10  by  13  inches)  and  octavo  (6  by  9^  inches).  For 
blank-book  making,  which  represents  a  relatively  good  demand,  the 
sizes  used  are  46  by  68  centimeters  (1  centimeter  =  0.3937  inch)  and 
what  is  known  as  crown,  or  15  by  19.  Heavy  paper  of  fine  grade 
for  society  printing  comes  largely  irom  Germany. 

There  is  no  demand  for  Bible  or  India  paper,  or  for  fine  book 
papers.  Carbon  paper  is  imported  from  the  United  States  and  the 
sizes  are  the  same  as  in  use  there.  There  is  a  small  sale  of  blue-print 
paper  te  engineers  and  to  schools;  this  is  imported  and  retails  here 
at  $3  for  a  10-yard  roll  30  inches  wide. 

The  paper  m  use  for  social  and  commercial  correspondence  is 
usually  of  inferior  grade.  The  paper  and  Bristel  board  used  for 
engraving  is  of  good  grade.  The  paper  commonly  used  for  envelopes, 
induding  stamped  envelopes  sold  at  the  post  office,  is  very  inferior. 
In  fact,  it  may  be  said  all  paper  used  is  of  poor  grade  excepting  a 
small  amount  of  imported  correspondence  paper  and  Bristel  board, 
document  paper,  and  paper  used  by  engraving  houses. 

For  wrapping  purposes  in  bakeries  and  stores  old  newspapers  are 
used,  and  these  command  a  price  of  3  te  4  cents  per  kilo. 

There  is  no  timber  in  the  San  Luis  Potesi  district  suitable  for 
paper  making,  no  paper  mills,  nor  is  there  any  exclusive  dealer  in 
paper. 

The  paper-making  industry  having  been  started  in  the  Republic, 
and  the  materials  being  available,  it  is  my  opinion  that  this  is  oneot 
the  lines  of  manufacture  that  will  develop  at  least  as  rapidly  as  the 
demand  develops,  and  perhaps  native  papers  will  even  compete  with 
those  qualities  now  imported. 

The  wholesale  prices  of  some  native  and  imported  paper,  per  kilo 
(2.2  pounds),  are  as  follows:  Native  paper — Letter  paper,  15  te  25 
cents;  bond  paper,  22  to  30  cents;  book  paper,  21  to  35  cents;  news 
paper,  10  cents;  wrapping  paper,  20  te  30  cents;  strawboard  (poor), 
5  cents.  Imported  paper — Letter  paper,  66  cents;  bond  and  Unen 
paper,  88  cents  per  kilo;  and  Bristol  board,  13  cents  per  pound. 
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TBBA  CBUZ. 

From  Consul  wauam  W.  Canida. 


In  the  Vera  Cruz  consular  district  there  are  no  paper  mills  at  pres- 
ent. A  number  of  years  ago  there  was  one  small  mill  in  the  city  of 
Orizaba.  However,  it  manufactured  a  poor  grade  of  wrapping  paper 
only,  and  never  prospered,  owing  to  the  competition  of  tne  products 
of  larger  companies  and  of  imported  papers.  As  a  consequence,  all 
the  paper  used  in  this  part  of  the  country  has  to  be  brought  either 
from  tne  interior  of  Mexico  or  from  abroad. 

The  paper  of  Mexican  origin  has  had  the  advantage  whenever  the 
output  of^the  mills  has  been  able  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
paper  buyers.  Already  tmder  the  ordinary  tariff  provisions  the 
manufacturers  could  import  raw  materials  from  Norway,  Sweden, 
Russia  (Finland),  and  elsewhere  free  of  duty,  while  all  manufactured 
paper  was  subject  to  rather  heavy  imposts. 

Latdy,  with  the  several  surtaxes  placed  from  time  to  time  on  almost 
aH  imported  articles  for  war  purposes,  the  manufacturers  in  Mexico 
found  conditions  favorable  for  disposing  of  their  output,  even  though 
the  market  for  both  native  and  foreign  papers  suffered,  owing  to  the 
revolutions  in  the  country. 

The  manufacturers  in  Mexico  are  active  and  energetic,  and  have 
been  makmg  a  more  careful  study  of  the  requirements  of  the  local 
market.  The  most  powerful  of  the  corporations  and  the  one  that  has 
the  most  control  in  this  consular  district  is  the  San  Rafael  Co.,  of 
Mexico  City,  with  its  paper  mills  at  Tlatmahalco,  in  the  State  of 
Mexico,  large  offices  in  tne  city  of  Mexico,  and  distributing  agents 
end  representatives  in  various  cities  of  the  Republic.  In  the  past 
the  output  of  the  mills  was  of  a  poor  grade,  but  more  recently  the 
company  has  begun  to  manufacture,  in  addition  to  the  cheap  quali- 
ties for  miscellaneous  correspondence,  newspapers,  pamphlets,  hand- 
biUs,  notices,  etc.,  fairly  good  grades  for  conmiercial,  official,  and 
social  correspondence.  As  the  company  extends  its  operations  and 
manufactm*es  on  a  large  scale,  it  is  able  to  sell  good  paper  at  at- 
tractive prices  and  to  meet  to  a  greater  extent  tne  competition  of 
the  papers  imported  from  abroad. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  native  papers, 
the  imported  products  hold  their  own.  In  some  instances  papers  simi- 
lar to  those  manufactured  in  Mexico  are  kept  in  stock  side  by  side 
with  the  native  products  and  are  sold  because  they  can  compete  in 

Srice.  In  other  cases  the  foreign  article  meets  a  demand  which  the 
[exican  paper  mills  can  not  supply.  In  still  other  instances  impor- 
tations are  due  to  the  prejudices  of  the  foreign  popidation  and  of 
Mexicans  educated  abroad  m  favor  of  a  certain  grade,  shape,  or  size 
of  paper  which  it  woidd  not  be  worth  while  for  the  native  mWU  to 
manufacture.  In  fact,  the  foreign  element  plays  a  more  significant 
rdle  than  might  be  supposed.  The  principal  local  dealers  m  paper 
are  Germans  and  Spamards,  almost  without  exception,  and  as  a 
result  Europe  gets  part  of  the  trade  which  would  otherwise  fall  to 
the  lot  of  the  Unitea  States. 
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MARKET   REQUIREMENTS. 

No  statistics  exist  as  to  the  amount  of  each  kind  of  paper  used  in 
this  consular  district.  The  local  paper  dealers  sometimes  import 
their  stock  directly  from  abroad  ana  sometimes  buy  both  for^gn 
and  native  papers  m  Mexico  City  or  other  parts  of  the  country.  Tne 
large  business  firms  make  purchases  in  Uke  manner,  the  branch  houses 
either  being  allowed  to  use  their  own  discrimination  or  being  furnished 
by  the  head  offices.  The  Government  officials,  as  a  nue,  receive 
their  best  supplies  from  Mexico  City  and  buy  the  ordinary  paper 
wherever  they  wish,  now  from  the  local  dealers,  now  from  the  capital. 
As  to  individuals,  those  in  the  towns  buy  in  the  nearest  shop  what- 
ever suits  their  fancy,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  it  is  a  foreign  or 
domestic  product,  and  those  in  the  rural  districts  secure  what  they 
want  in  tne  village  store,  order  by  mail  from  Mexico  City,  or  lay  in 
a  supply  the  first  time  they  go  to  a  large  town.  As  a  consequence, 
the  compilation  of  statistics  as  to  local  consumption  is  impossible, 
and  even  an  estimate  would  be  without  basic  facts  and  nence  of 
little  practical  value. 

For  commercial  correspondence  the  average  size  of  paper  is  8i  by 
11  inches.  A  native  paper  of  medium  and  rather  good  grades  is  used 
extensivelv,  although  a  small  proportion  of  imported  bond  paper  of 
light  weight  and  of  an  ordinary  grade  is  also  seen.  For  official  cor- 
respondence a  paper  of  Sj^  by  13  inches  or  of  about  17  by  13  inches 
folded  to  8i  by  13  inches  is  invariably  used.  Native  bonds,  of  grades 
varying  from  a  fair  quality  to  a  fine  linen  finish,  are  the  most  com- 
mon. For  social  correspondence  the  Mexican  women  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  employ  as  choice  a  paper  as  do  American  women  of  the  same 
class.  Nevertheless,  there  are  a  few  importations  of  expensive  and 
excellent  writing  paper,  especially  from  England,  Italy,  and  Belgium, 
but  in  general  such  paper  is  purchased  by  foreigners.  The  native 
paper  is  sold  in  sizes  approximately  6  bv  8  inches  folded  into  4  by  6 
mches,  and  frequently  nas  lines.  In  this  connection  it  might  well 
be  adaed  that  a  paper  with  either  a  narrow  or  wide  black  border  and 
envelopes  to  match  is  much  in  vogue,  its  prevalence  being  due  to 
the  custom  of  observing  the  period  of  mourning  much  longer  than 
in  the  United  States. 

For  blank  accoimting  books  a  paper  8f  by  13J  inches  or  even  mul- 
tiples thereof  is  employed.  The  native  paper  for  this  purpose  is  sold 
by  the  manufacturers,  ruled  to  meet  any  ordinary  requirements,  and 
serves  to  satisfy  most  of  the  demand. 

The  publishing  of  books  is  not  an  industry  of  this  district.  At 
times  the  State  government  departments  in  Jalapa  have  had  pamphlets 
and  a  few  books  published  in  that  capital,  and  occasionally  the 

f)rinters  in  the  other  cities  are  called  upon  to  issue  a  directory,  cata- 
ogue,  or  novel,  but  all  important  books  are  pubUshed  in  Mexico  City. 
Consequently  the  book  paper  used  here  is  generally  of  a  low  grade  of 
native  manufacture,  glazed  on  both  sides,  and  there  is  no  prospect  of 
selling  good  grades. 

The  only  important  newspapers  p  abUshed  regularly  in  this  consular 
district  are  prmted  in  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz.  The  paper  used  is  of 
Mexican  origin  and  of  a  cheap  but  not  unsatisfactory  grade,  the  whole- 
sale price  bemg  about  3  cents,  American  currency,  a  poimd.     It  comes 
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in  rolls  of  conventional  widths  or  in  sheets  of  the  following  sizes:  23f 
by  33},  26i  by  37i,  and  29}  by  47i  inches. 

For  wrapping  purposes  the  native  mills  make  a  strong  cheap  paper 
and  undertaKe  to  print  on  it  the  name  and  any  advertising  matter  tnat 
the  firm  buying  it  may  desire.  This  paper  sells  in  the  same  sizes  as 
the  news  paper,  the  medium  size  (26i  by  37i  inches)  selling  for  about 
30  cents,  American  currency,  a  ream.  In  addition  to  the  native 
pap?r  the  Spanish  merchants  are  wont  to  use  a  straw  wrapping  paper 
which  is  imported  from  Spain. 

Manila  and  bogus  manila  paper  are  not  employed  to  a  great  extent. 
A  small  amoimt,  nowever,  is  used  for  file  copies  by  the  steamship  com- 

{ sanies  and  by  the  local  railroad  offices,  the  supplies  of  the  latter  being 
umished  by  the  purchasing  departments  in  Mexico  City. 

Wall  paper  has  never  won  anj  favor  in  this  consular  district.  In 
fact,  its  utilization  is  rendered  madvisable  beause  of  the  moisture  of 
the  climate,  latently  destructive  along  the  coast  and  manifestly  active 
in  the  rainy  highlands,  and  because  oT  its  affording  a  lurking  place  for 
several  forms  of  insect  life,  which,  with  the  present  attractive  mural 
decorations  of  fresco  and  paint,  may  easily  be  eradicated. 

TVacing  and  other  papers  requirea  by  engineers  and  architects  come 
from  abroad,  usually  from  the  United  States  and  Germany.    Very 

food  grades  are  always  kept  in  stock  by  the  important  hardware  stores 
ut  can  not  often  be  found  in  the  ordinary  paper  stores. 

The  native  pftper  mills  supply  much  of  the  demand  for  blotting  and 
cover  papers.  The  same  is  true  of  tissue  paper  for  commercial  use, 
although  the  many  colored  tissue  papers  usea  for  festoons  and  other 
purposes  in  the  festivals  are  generally  of  foreign  origin. 

Cloth-lined,  parchment,  wax,  and  carbon  papers  are  imported  from 
abroad,  indirectly,  as  a  rule,  through  Mexico  City.  Of  these,  the  only 
variety  used  extensively  is  the  carbon  papers.  American  carbon 
papers  are  the  most  popular  and  are  in  general  use  in  the  business 
houses,  but  they  do  not  displace  entirely  the  products  of  other  coun- 
tries. The  American  carbons  owe  a  large  part  of  their  sales  to  the 
fact  that  typewriter  agents  representing  American  firms  often  act  as 
distributors.  Parchment  paper  is  used  lor  certain  legal  documents  by 
the  notaries,  a  fairly  good  grade  of  low-priced  papyrin  being  imported 
from  Spain. 

Box  Doard  and  pressboard  are  manufactured  by  the  Mexican  paper 
miUs,  but  in  general  the  supply  of  boards  of  all  kinds  is  imported,  the 
United  States  and  Germany  securing  most  of  the  trade.  The 
amount  used  in  this  consular  district  is  somewhat  limited. 

In  the  larger  cities,  such  as  Jalapa,  Orizaba,  and  Vera  Cruz,  ciga- 
rette factories  import  a  small  quantity  of  cigarette  papers,  especigdly 
from  France  and  Spain,  but  for  lining  cigar  boxes  it  is  found  more 
profitable  to  use  papers  of  native  manufacture. 

For  festivals,  similar  in  character  to  those  of  France,  Mexico  im- 
ports from  that  country  a  certain  quantity  of  confetti  and  serpentine 
papers,  although  of  late  the  demand  is  bemg  more  and  more  supplied 
at  nome. 
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HOME  PRODUOTION  AND  THE   IMPORT  TRADE. 

As  has  been  said,  there  are  no  paper  mills  in  this  district.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  raw  materials  in  tne  fonn  of  a  laree  variety  of  veg- 
etable fibers  and  refuse  from  the  textile  factories  of  Orizaba  and  Jalapa 
could  be  rendered  available  without  much  effort,  any  mill  that  mignt 
be  established  would  probably  be  forced  to  close  by  the  competition 
of  the  San  Rafael  Co. 

In  the  statistics  of  imports  through  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz  in  1913  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  United  States  is  far  in  the  lead.  Yet  this 
has  not  alway  been  the  case.  Some  years  ago  paper  was  sold  in  this 
district  almost  exclusively  by  the  hardware  stores.  The  more  im- 
portant of  these  were  Germans.  In  consequence,  bound  as  they  were 
to  their  coimtrybj  ties  of  blood,  associations,  and  commercial  relations 
in  the  hardware  Ime,  they  naturally  looked  first  to  Germany  in  buving 
paper  and  through  their  purchasingagents  succeeded  in  estabhshing 
advantageous  connections  there.  They  still  claim  that  in  most  in- 
stances they  can  make  more  profit  on  German  paper,  and  for  that 
reason  give  Germany  the  preference  over  the  United  States.  As  a 
result,  m  the  amount  of  exports  to  and  through  this  port,  Germany 
ranks  as  a  close  second  to  the  United  States. 

After  the  Germans  had  enjoyed  more  or  less  of  a  monopoly  of  the 
retail  paper  trade  for  several  years,  stores  dealing  onlv  in  paper  and 
office  supplies  began  to  spring  up.  The  owners  of  these  stores  are 
almost  alwayB  Spaniards,  and  at  first  imported  their  stock  directly  or 
indirectly  from  opain.  Lately,  however,  as  these  dealers  have  gamed 
more  experience,  they  have  found  it  more  profitable  to  buy  paper  from 
the  United  States  and  other  countries,  so  that  Spain  has  rapidlv  lost 
much  of  the  trade  and  now  furnishes  but  a  small  quantity.  let  it 
must  be  said  that  American  manufacturers  have  not  developed  all 
the  possibilities  of  seUing  to  these  dealers  and  would  find  that  the 
sending  of  a  few  Spanish-speakinc  representatives  into  this  territory 
would  create  greater  interest  and  bring  orders,  especially  from  the 
dealers  who  are  now  diffident  about  ordering  direct  from  the  United 
States  because  of  their  ignorance  of  the  English  language. 

Europe  also  owes  its  retention  of  the  trade  to  some  extent  to  the 
fact  that  ships  come  regularly  from  that  Continent.  Paper  is  popular 
as  a  cargo  with  the  shipping  companies  because  the  boxes  are  of 
\miform  size,  compact,  and  not  bulky  and  because  even  on  the  most 
heavily  loaded  vessel  a  place  can  be  found  in  which  to  put  them. 

In  the  matter  of  terms  it  will  be  found  that  the  Germans  are  not 
infrequently  willing  to  pay  cash,  but  the  Spaniards  and  Mexicans 
are  attracted  by  long  terms  and  for  this  reason  often  buy  foreign 
papers  in  Mexico  City  instead  of  making  direct  importations  from 
abroad. 

The  local  method  of  quoting  prices  is  in  kilos  (1  kilo  =  2.2  pounds) 
and  reams,  and  it  would  be  well  for  American  manufacturers  to 
adhere  to  this  custom,  even  though  they  quote  the  prices  in  the  well- 
imderstood  American  currency. 
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The  foDowing  table  shows  the  value,  in  American  currency,  of 
paper  imports  into  Mexico  during  1913,  through  its  most  important 
port,  Vera  Cruz: 


Dttciiptkiii  ot  p«p«r  impcrt«d. 


Rctase  and  wasU  of  paper  and  pulp  of  vegetable 
fiber  in  sheets  for  the  manu^MTure  of  paper,  not 
dred,  perforated  at  spaces  not  exceeding  10  cen- 
tnneters » 

P^>er  of  an  kinds  weighing  up  to  50  grains  <  per 
square  meter  > 

Wnhe  paper  containing  more  than  40  per  cent  of 
mechanical  wood  pulp  and  weighing  more  than  50 
and  not  more  than  150  grams  per  square  meter 

Wbite  paper  oontaining  up  to  40  per  cent  oi  mechani- 
cal wood  pulp  and  weighing  more  than  50  and  not 
more  than  150  grams  per  square  meter 

Pmmt  of  dyed  pulPi  and  all  paper  not  specially  men- 
tioned, weighhig  more  than  50  and  not  more  than 
160  grains  per  square  meter 

Paper  of  the  natural  color  of  the  pulp,  weighing  more 
Inan  50  and  not  more  than  150  grams  per  square 
meter 

Paper  and  cardboard  of  the  natural  color  of  the  pulp, 
weighing  more  than  150  grams  per  square  met«r 

White  paper  and  cardboard  weighing  more  than  150 
grams  per  square  meter 

Pu>er  and  cardboard  of  dyed  pulp,  weighing  more 
utan  150  erams  per  square  metM* 

Paper  cut  m  strips  not  exceeding  5  centimeters  in 
width 

Paper  cut  in  sheets,  of  leas  than  45  centimeters  on  any 
01  its  sides,  ruled  paper,  and  watermarked  paper. . . 

Paper  with  monogram,  letterheads  printed,  engraved, 
or  lithographed 

Paper,  mottled,  colored,  embossed,  and  glazed,  not 
R'anzed,  gilt,  or  silvered 

Paper,  bronzed,  gilt,  or  silvered  entirely  or  partly.... 

Common  paper  envelopes,  not  specially  mentioned... 

Paper  envelopes,  with  monogram,  name  or  other 
printed  matter,  including  advertbing  matter 


Total. 


United 
States. 


$18,874 
5,070 

675 

35,830 

«,757 

l,fl01 

6,481 

7,204 

7,722 

2,341 

44,939 

35,972 

62,649 

11,129 

4,523 

657 


252,533 


12,686 


1,872 
2,415 


37 

680 

279 

136,497 

2,264 

5,803 

8,525 

771 

1,046 

2,062 


164,927 


Ger- 
many. 


130,364 
21,915 

3,081 

10,183 

1.267 

304 

2,276 

8,443 

2,740 

7,300 

13,421 

11,388 

36,562 

4,211 

15,762 

309 


169,476 


United 
Kingdom. 


other 
coantriea. 


$1,644 


5,563 
40 


638 
883 

669 

663 

1,137 

3,606 

8,836 

126 

1,584 

98 


25,406 


$412,301 
76,630 

3,138 

674 

619 

1,547 

1,406 

8,620 

486 

63,301 

5,338 

6,591 

39,665 

843 

1,664 

454 


613,156 


» 1  centimeter -0.3937  inch. 

*  1  gram— 0.0352  ounce. 

>  1  square  meter— 10.764  square  feet. 


87170'— 16 ^18 


CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

BRITISH  HONDURAS. 

From  Consul  William  L.  Avery,  Bellse. 

The  demand  for  paper  for  various  uses  is  less  in  the  colony  of 
British  Honduras  tnan  the  population  of  41,000  would  indicate; 
for  fully  two-thirds  of  the  people  have  little  use  for  paper,  living  as 
they  do  in  the  out  districts  where  nature  supplies  the  lesi  of  the 
pimento  and  banana  for  purposes  of  wrapping  parcels  and  products 
and  where  Uttle  correspondence  is  carriea  on. 

The  people  hving  in  the  towns,  or  the  other  one-third,  are  the 

Erincipal  users  of  paper  for  wrapping,  printing,  writing,  and  house- 
old  purposes.  Smce,  however,  the  telephone  came  into  general 
use,  some  eight  years  ago,  the  demand  for  note-letter  and  note  paper 
for  social  uses  has  decreased  perceptibly. 

The  customs  classification  of  imports  is  very  general,  and  embraces 
many  articles  imder  the  heading  of  ^'supplies,"  ^^miscellaneous," 
etc.  That  system  prevents  an  accurate  statement  as  to  paper  im- 
portations, but  investigation  proves  that  all  paper  for  printing  pur- 
poses, all  the  lighter  wrapping  paper,  and  fully  one-hali  of  the  writ- 
mg  paper  commg  into  tnis  country  is  from  the  United  States. 
Tms  excepts,  of  course,  the  paper  imported  by  the  Government,  all 
of  which  IS  ordered  from  England,  through  the  Crown  agents  for  the 
colony,  in  comphance  with  the  regulations,  though  an  emergency 
order  may  occasionally  be  sent  to  New  Orleans. 

Such  customs  returns  as  are  available  show  that  for  1912  the  im- 
portations of  blank  books  and  stationery  were,  Government  supplies 
not  included,  from  the  United  States,  $7,881;  Great  Britain,  $3,410; 
and  other  countries,  $961.  These  statistics  indicate  the  proportion 
of  the  imports  from  above  sources,  but  are  not  complete,  for  I  do 
not  find  any  account  of  paper  imported,  nor  any  mention  of  the  word 
paper,  in  the  official  bluebook. 

Writing  paper  is  of  the  usual  sizes  and  of  a  quality  varying  from 
very  common  to  very  fine,  about  one-half  of  it  coming  from  England, 
where  the  prices  are  a  shade  better.  That  country  also  furnishes 
the  heavier  grade  of  wrapping  paper,  but  not  in  considerable  quan- 
tity, as  there  is  small  demand. 

Other  wrapping  paper — straw  and  glazed  manila — comes  from  the 
United  States,  the  former  in  sheets  20  by  30  inches,  and  the  manila 
in  rolls  of  varying  widths.  There  is  less  demand  for  common  wrap- 
ping paper  (straw)  than  would  seem  usual;  none  being  used  at  the 
public  market,  for  instance.  There  all  meat  is  passed  directly  from 
the  hands  of  the  butcher  to  the  purchaser's  basket,  the  same  custom 
applying  to  fruits  and  vegetables  and  all  other  articles  sold  at  the 
market.  In  the  United  States  or  in  England  such  an  industry 
would  use  many  hundreds  of  poimds  of  straw  paper  every  year. 

The  blotting  paper  that  is  bought  and  imported  is  almost  entirely 
from  England. 
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Paper  for  building  purposes  is  not  imported,  and  the  use  of  wall 
paper  is  not  frequent,  though  there  are  houses  in  which  it  is  seen, 
oome  of  the  most  pretentious  residences  have  been  completed  without 
the  use  of  wall  paper,  wood  and  hard-oil  finish  being  much  favored. 

British  Honduras  aoes  not  produce  paper,  pulp,  or  any  material  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  from  which  it  is  known  paper  can  be  made. 
The  trade  is  confined  to  imports,  with  steamship  rates  from  New 
York,  New  Orleans,  and  Liverpool  being  practically  the  same  and 
'  the  credits  not  greatly  different,  though  the  nearness  of  the  American 
market  and  satisfaction  with  our  methods  works  greatly  in  our  favor. 

There  are  two  printing  establishments  in  Belize,  Doth  of  them 
placing  all  orders  for  paper  suppUes  in  the  United  States.  One  of 
these  plants  is  the  pubiisner  of  tne  single  newspaper  issued,  an  issue 
that  requires  some  9,000  po\mds  per  annum. 

This  market  can  not  be  greatly  increased,  though  our  traveling 
salesmen  might,  and  probably  would,  direct  a  little  more  trade  our 
waj.  Much  of  the  trade  has  gone  across  the  sea,  perhaps  for  lack 
of  mterest  in  a  market  that  requires  less  than  six  figiu'es,  or  even  five. 

COSTA  RICA. 

From  Coosal  Samoel  T.  Lee,  San  Jose. 

The  United  States  is  the  principal  country  of  origin  for  paper 
imported  into  Costa  Rica,  witn  possibly  the  exception  of  the  kmd  of 
paper  classified  in  ofificial  statistics  as  writing  paper.  Oflicial  statis- 
tics give  only  the  following  divisions  of  paper  imports:  Wrapping 
paper,  writing  paper,  cigarette  paper,  prmtmg  paper,  wall  paper, 
and  articles  oi  paper. 

Germany  is  the  chief  competitor  of  the  United  States,  probably 
for  the  reason  that  many  of  the  leading  importers  are  Germans. 
A  leading  American  dealer  in  this  market  states  that  he  can  meet 
with  advantage  about  all  demands  of  trade  by  ordering  from  the 
United  States,  and,  in  spite  of  the  strong  pro-Geiinan  sentiment  of  the 
larger  importers  here,  statistics  show  that  the  United  States  takes 
second  place  only  in  the  writing  papers. 

The  market  calls  for  no  special  designs,  and  American  salesmen 
work  the  territory  with  standard  samples  of  paper  offered  to  the  trade 
in  the  United  States.  Writing  papers  in  general  use  for  social  and 
commercial  correspondence  are  of  a  good  medium  grade. 

No  paper  of  any  sort  is  manufactured  in  the  coimtry.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  latest  available  statistics  covering  the  value  of  importa- 
tions during  the  calendar  year  1912: 


Claases. 


WrnnpiDg  paper 
Writmg  paper... 
Printizig  paper.. 

Wallpaper 

Articles  of  paper 

Total 


United 
States. 


$18,890 

5,330 

36,745 

4,861 

5,359 


71,176 


Germany. 


$18,343 
6,351 
9,502 
3,151 
1,601 


89,038 


other 
countries. 


$3,445 

1,301 

488 

2,763 

363 


7,360 


Total. 


$39,678 

12,982 

46,735 

10,765 

7,413 


117,573 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  Costa  Rica  imported  $18,855  worth  of 
cheap  brown  cigarette  paper  during  the  same  calendar  year  and  $15,957 
wortn  of  this  came  from  Spain. 

Prices  f .  o.  b.  New  York,  Boston,  or  New  Orleans,  are  clearly  under- 
stood and  wanted  by  importers.  Ninety  days'  time  is  usually  ex- 
tended to  dealers  in  this  market,  and  considerable  buying  is  done 
through  New  York  commission  houses,  which  charge  2^  per  cent  for 
cash  trading  and  5  per  cent  when  goods  are  bougnt  on  time.  The 
more  important  importers,  however,  are  now  buying  directly  from  ' 
the  dealer  in  the  United  States.  Transportation  and  banking  facih- 
ties  are  ample  and  well  established,  and  m  competition  with  aJl  other 
paper-exporting  coimtries  the  United  States  enjoys  the  advantage  of 
proximity. 

GUATEMALA. 

From  Vice  Ccmsul  Wflliam  Owen,  OuatemataL 

The  attached  statistical  digest  of  importations  into  Guatemala 
during  the  year  1912  will  descnoe  this  country^s  trade  in  paper.  The 
great  lead  of  Germany  must  be  traced  to  the  following  causes: 

1.  Larffe  predominance  of  German  business  establishments  in 
Guatemala.  Most  of  these  houses  order  direct  through  their  corre- 
spondents at  home. 

2.  Cheaper  paper  furnished  by  German  milk.  A  Guatemala 
importers  tells  me  that  4  marks  ($0,952)  will  buy  in  Germany  just  as 
much  and  just  as  good  paper  as  $1  wiU  buy  in  the  United  States,  thus 
giving  Germany  an  initial  advantage  of  very  nearly  5  per  cent. 

3.  Germany  gives  this  trade  120  to  180 days'  credit,  with  interest  at 
rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum,  while  the  LFnited  States  extends  60 
days  only. 

4.  That  oft-repeated  story  of  packing  also  leaves  its  mark.  Ger- 
many gives  better  attention  to  tne  orders,  by  studying  the  customs 
tariff,  packing  in  Ught  but  strong  boxes  when  duty  is  paid  on  gross 
weight.  The  writer  walked  through  an  importer's  storage  warehouse, 
ana  found  that  the  German  packing  cases  could  be  pidted  out  at  a 
glance.  They  were  Ught  wood  strapped  with  narrow  bands  of  iron, 
making  a  case  which  stood  exceedingly  hard  traffic  and  remained  in 
good  order.  German  tare  averages  under  10  per  cent,  while  American 
goes  up  to  15  per  cent. 

As  snown  by  the  statistical  table  below,  the  following  kinds  are  in 
demand,  viz,  news  paper,  linen  ledger,  flat  writing,  wrapping,  bond, 
and  book  paper,  otandard  mill  sizes  are  used,  but  special  sizes  are 
not  much  ordered.  Paper  for  social  and  commercial  correspondence 
is  principally  of  low  grade,  there  being  small  demand  for  the  finer 
article.  Foreign  houses  use  square,  lignt-weight  envelopes,  colored, 
with  light-weight  paper.  American  concerns  more  generally  use 
envelopes  3f  by  6^  mches,  and  pay  much  less  attention  to  light 
we^ht. 

For  cost  of  paper  placed  in  store  at  the  city  of  Guatemala,  add  6i 
cents  per  poimd  to  New  York  f .  o.  b.  prices  for  all  grades  of  colored 
and  white  writings,  and  9  cents  per  poimd  for  high-priced  bond  and 
linen  ledger  paper. 

There  are  no  paper  or  pulp  mills  in  Guatemala.  While  white  soft- 
woods exist  throughout  the  tropical  forest  and  jungle,  they  are 
scattered  and  secured  only  at  heavy  expense. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  various 
kinds  of  paper  unported  into  Guatemala  during  1912,  by  countries: 


Articlfls  and  oountelcs. 


Unsixed  and  nnglnf.ed  papw 
for  printing: 

France 

Q«rmany 

Spain 

United  StaUs 

Stamped  paper:      United 

Kingdom 

Paper  oiall  Unds,  half-sized 
orsiaed: 

France 

Germany 

Japan  and  China 

Spain 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Wallpaper: 

Bdgliim 

France 

Germany 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Cinrette  paper: 

Belginm 

France 

Germany 

Spain 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Glaas  or  em«y  paper: 

Germany 

United  States 


Quantity. 

Vahia. 

Pounds. 

436 

77,402 

75 

159,379 

$20.60 

4,576.88 

20.00 

8,849.74 

6,724 

3,090.00 

1,016 

95,004 

417 

2,416 

3,022 

22,829 

224.60 

7,491.45 

86.00 

404.04 

532.36 

2,419.62 

4,751 
1,272 
23,347 
3,344 
8,005 

359.00 
110.00 
2,116.75 
367.67 
697.91 

9,226 

1,764 

105,767 

85,835 

21,916 

2,800 

1,086.80 

205.00 

11,581.50 

12,174.00 

2,5M.23 

331.42 

5,256 
1,062 

1,202.25 
77.14 

Articles  and  countries. 


Tissue,  lAce,  and  other  fSuicy 
I  a»  ers: 

Belgkun 

Germany 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Paper  with  gilt  or  silvered 
surface: 

Belghim 

Germany 

United  States 

Packing  paper: 

Belgium 

Germany 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Tarboard:  Gmnany 

CiMnmoa     cardboard      in 
sheets,  strawboard , pulp- 
board,  etc: 

Gomany 

United  States 

Drawing  paper,  rough  for 
crayon,  ana  card  for 
raising  unbrotdery,  in 
^eets: 

Germany 

United  States 


Quantity. 


Pounis. 

3,408 

45,442 

3,869 

2,848 


216 

1,856 

361 

2,383 
325,067 

4,570 
234,576 

4,233 


23,444 
13,283 


4,876 
59 


Vahia. 


$310.00 

3,019.37 

315.25 

307.32 


81.40 

978.30 

39.98 

59.50 

11,848.81 

98.61 

7,721.16 

43.50 


1,229.19 
492.46 


667.82 
11.75 


HONDURAS. 

From  Consul  E.  W.  Lawton,  Tegucigalpa. 

Until  1900  the  greater  part  of  the  paper  used  in  Honduras  was 
imported  from  the  United  States.  Smce  then  Germany,  France, 
ana  England  have  had  a  majority  of  the  trade,  but  withm  the  last 
year  American  paper  has  begun  to  regain  its  position. 

Figures  are  not  available  to  show  even  the  gross  value  of  paper 
imported  into  Honduras,  and  it  is  impossible  U>  give  any  accurate 
figures  of  the  consumption  of  the  various  classes  of  paper.  The 
consumers  of  lar^e  quantities  of  paper  are  few  in  numoer.  Large 
stores  retail  to  the  smaller  ones  ana  80  per  cent  of  all  used  in  the 
Republic  is  supplied  from  this  capital.  One  store  in  Tegucigalpa  has 
18  branch  stores  throughout  the  country,  one  11  ana  others  have 
several  branches  each.  One  daily  newspaper  and  a  majority  of  other 
periodicals,  besides  Government  publications  in  General,  are  published 
at  the  National  Printing  Office  here  and  this  institution  handles  nearly 
50  per  cent  of  all  the  paper  stock  used  in  Honduras.  With  these  con- 
ditions, fairly  correct  estimates  can  be  made.  The  following  is  an 
estimate  of  the  annual  consumption:  Letter  paper,  1,800  reams;  fools- 
cap, ruled,  1.200  reams;  news  paper  7,800  reams;  book  paper,  2,040 
reams;  manila  paper,  37,460  reams;  wrapping  paper,  10,500  reams; 
colored  (cover)  paper,  1.400  reams;  carbon  paper,  8,000  sheets;  blue- 

J>rint  paper^  450  yards;  niter  paper,  1,010  poimds;  strawboard  (mostly 
or  book  bmding),  1,100  pounds;  wall  paper,  2,800  poimds;  Bristol 
board,  225  pounds. 
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In  addition,  the  Govemment  issued  143,000  double  sheets  of 
stamped  paper,  besides  paper  of  about  an  equal  amount  of  much  the 
same  class  for  official  documents.  There  were  also  1,099,984  tel^ams 
and  cablegrams  sent,  requiring  a  stamped  blank  in  about  half  the 
number  and  an  official  printed  form  for  the  rest,  together  with  the 
form  used  for  the  delivered  message.  Comparatively  few  blanks  are 
wasted. 

While  the  above  estimate  of  letter  paper  is  given  in  reams  of  sheets, 
17  by  22  inches,  a  very  large  part  of  the  letter  paper  is  not  imported 
in  that  form,  but  in  blocks  with  cover  and  printed  advertisement  of 
the  dealer,  cut  to  letter  and  note  size.  Moreover,  much  of  this  grade 
of  paper  is  very  ordinary  in  quality,  similar  to  book  paper  and  usually 
is^^.  The  cheaper  Jradl  meit  with  the  readiest  sale.  The  best 
grades  of  bond,  linen,  and  ledger  paper  are  seldom  seen  and  no  Bible, 
or  India,  book  paper. 

No  figures  are  available  for  quantities  of  tissue,  blotting,  parch- 
ment, waxj  or  other  less  common  p&pers  but  the  amount  annually 
consumed  is  a  negligible  quantity.  The  filter  paper  listed  is  almost 
entirely  used  in  cyanide  work  by  one  mining  companv.  It  comes 
in  sheets  31  by  63  inches.  No  figures  are  attempted,  on  account 
books,  pad,  and  general  stationery  other  than  explained.  AU  of 
these  are  importea  in  finished  form,  as  there  is  not  a  ruling  machine 
in  the  Republic  other  than  at  the  National  Lithographic  Works,  and 
bookbinders  there  only  do  actual  binding  of  printed  matter.  Wall 
paper  is  not  practical  lor  use  on  the  coast.  A  small  amoimt  is  used, 
but  more  is  used  in  the  central  plateau.  Due  to  excessive  freight 
and  handling  charges,  besides  duty,  the  cost  of  wall  paper  laid  down 
in  Teguciga5)a  is  about  four  times  the  market  value  m  New  York. 

No  paper  or  pulp  is  manufactured  in  Honduras.  There  are  proba- 
bly many  raw  materials,  such  as  wood  or  vegetable  fibers,  admirably 
suited  for  the  industry  out  no  investigations  have  been  made  nor  is 
there  any  probability  of  any  such  undertaking  in  the  near  future. 

IMPORT  FEATURES. 

Due  to  the  influence  of  Germans  residing  in  Honduras,  a  large  pro- 

Eortion  of  business  in  paper  has  gone  to  Germany.  One  German 
rm  is  the  financial  agent  of  the  Govemment  and  controls  the  ship- 
ping from  and  to  Amapala,  the  Pacific  port.  While  the  said  firm  is 
agent  for  some  American  houses  they  naturally  throw  their  influence 
in  favor  of  German  products.  A  case  in  point  is  where  an  order  for 
a  million  telegraph  blanks  and  envelopes  was  being  placed.  An 
American  firm  made  an  offer  but  the  order  was  landea  for  a  German 
house  at  about  30  per  cent  additional.  The  same  firm  finances  Gov- 
emment bills,  receives  5  per  cent  commission  on  all  Govemment 
import  orders  and  6  per  cent  per  annum  interest  on  money  advanced 
to  pay  bills,  until  reimbursed. 

During  the  past  year,  by  efforts  put  forth  by  tlus  consulate,  some 
considerable  orders  have  oeen  sent  to  the  United  States.  At  the 
present  time  manila  paper  and  news  paper  are  almost  entirely  im- 
ported from  New  York.  This  will  probably  be  entirely  the  case  if 
the  promise  is  fulfilled,  recently  given  to  this  consulate  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Hacienda,  that  the  next  order  of  the  Government  for  news 
paper  will  be  sent  to  an  American  firm,  whose  representative  was 
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here  last  year  and  was  at  that  time  promised  the  order.  Some  houses 
have  supplied  this  consulate  with  samples  and  one  American  merchant 
is  also  handlinjE;  paper  and  recently  landed  an  order  for  100,000  litho- 
graphed letterheads  and  envelopes  for  the  Gk)vemment. 

FREIGHT,  PRICE  QUOTATIONS,  AND  TERMS. 

The  freight  to  Amapala  from  New  York  and  from  European  ports 
is  very  nearly  equal.  New  York  houses  usually  quote  f.  o.  b.  while 
German  houses  usually  have  a  charge  for  boxing  and  packing  of 
2  marks  ($0,476)  or  more  per  case  or  package.  A  recent  order  was 
secured  here  by  an  American  manufacturer  on  a  price  for  a  certain 
grade  of  news  paper,  30  bv  30^  inches,  at  a  price  of  2J  cents  per 
pound  f.  o.  b.  steamer  in  New  York,  while  the  competing  German 
firm  offered  3  marks  ($0,714)  per  ream  plus  2  marks  ($0,476)  per  case 
of  5  reams  for  packing  and  also  cost  oi  freight  from  Coblenz  to  sea- 
port.    The  difference  m  deUvery  would  be  about  86  cents  a  ream. 

Prices  of  American  manufacturers  are  usually  about  the  same  as 
Ehiropean  prices,  but  the  terms  offered  in  Europe  are  more  attractive 
to  Honduras  consumers.  They  usually  give  six  months  time  from 
date  of  bank  acceptance  of  drait,  which  is  always  sent  in  advance  of 
shipment,  or  if  shipped  to  shipping  agents  (German)  in  Amapala,  the 
agents  charge  from  6  to  15  per  cent  per  annum  interest  on  the  ac- 
count for  acceptinjg  and  paying  for  shipment.  The  same  agents  also 
collect  a  substantial  commission  and  handling  charges,  which,  how- 
ever, apply  to  all  shipments  received  at  that  port. 

A  comparison  can  oe  made  from  the  following: 


Articles. 


paper I)er  pound.. 

New8pi4>er do — 

Foolscftp per  ream.. 

Toilet  paper per  pound. . 


Cost  f .  0.  b. 
New  York. 


10.08 

.14 

l.fiO 

.13 


Cost  In  Te- 
gucigalpa. 


10.13 

.21 

2.&D 

.30 


Manufacturers  should  supply  responsible  and  large  consumers  with 
as  complete  a  Une  of  samples  as  possible  and  endeavor  to  show  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  every  customer. 

The  National  Printing  Office  here  asked  for  samples  of  leather  for 
binding.  A  dealer  in  New  York  stated  (the  letter  was  shown  to  this 
consulate)  that  never  having  done  business  with  them,  samples  could 
not  be  sent  until  a  trial  order  had  been  placed.  Samples  were  later 
secured  and  a  considerable  order  placed  through  a  German  import- 
ing house.  American  manufacturers  too  often  are  interested  only  in 
results  produced  in  actual  orders.  Perhaps  a  better  poUcy  would  be 
to  do  missionary  work  first.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  traveling  sales- 
man might  maKe  a  trip  through  Latin  America  without  booking  a 
single  order,  yet  in  the  end  it  would  be  a  most  profitable  trip  for  nis 
firm,  especially  if  followed  up  by  personal  letters  and  subsequent 
trips,  (^edit  ratings  can  be  learned  through  local  banks,  if  there  is 
no  mercantile  agency.  In  Tejgucigalpa  is  the  Banco  de  Honduras  and 
the  Banco  de  Comercio,  the  fiitter  an  American  concern.  With  very 
little  effort  the  entire  paper  trade  of  Honduras  can  be  secured  for 
American  manufacturers,  with  insignificant  exceptions. 
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NICARAGUA, 

From  Consul  Harold  D.  Clam.  Corinto. 

The  importations  of  all  classes  of  paper  into  Nicaragua  aggregate 
about  875,000  pounds  (gross)  annually  (877,343  pounds  m  1912, 
873,210  pounds  in  1913),  exclusive  of  printed  books  and  other 
printed  matter. 

The  value  of  these  importations  amounted  to  $59,587  in  1912  and 
$62,946  in  1913.  It  is  estimated  that  the  western  half  of  the  Repub- 
lic (the  consular  district  of  Corinto)  receives  about  three-fourths  of 
the  paper  imported,  or  approximately  656,250  pounds  annually,  val- 
ued at  about  $45,950. 

The  varieties  of  paper  most  extensivelv  imported  are  (a)  printing 
paper  for  newspapers  and  pamphlets  and  (6)  common  writing  paper 
(usually  in  blocks).  Some  typewriter  paper  is  also  used,  but  com- 
paratively little  carbon  paper  and  practically  no  manifolding  paper. 

Germany  is  the  principal  source  of  importations  of  paper  mto  this 
district  and  fumisnes  nearly  all  of  the  cheap  paper  used  for  news- 
papers. The  United  States  competes  in  selling  the  better  grades  of 
prmtmg  paper,  and  in  writing  and  tynewriter  paper.  German  paper 
IS  of  imerior  grade  to  that  unported  from  tne  United  States  and 
cheaper.  France  and  England  export  small  quantities  of  paper  to 
Nicaragua,  principally  writing  paper  and  envelopes. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  consumption  of  printing  paper  for  news- 
papers in. this  consular  district  (western  Nicaragua)  averages  about 
500  reams  per  month.  This  is  a  cheap  grade  of  printing  paper  and 
is  supplied  principally  by  Germany.  It  costs,  laid  down  m  Managua, 
$1.60  per  ream  oi  500  sheets,  60  by  86  inches,  weighing  24.14  pounds, 
and  sells  at  $2  per  ream.  According  to  official  statistics,  importations 
of  this  class  oi  paper  into  the  entire  Republic  amounted  to  366,367 

gounds  (gross),  valued  at  $7,799,  in  1913.  The  share  of  the  United 
tates  in  this  trade  was  25,344  pounds,  valued  at  $1,549,  in  1912; 
and  25,419  pounds,  valued  at  $1,534,  in  1913,  or  6.9  per  cent  in  the 
former  and  17.6  per  cent  in  the  latter  year.  Printing  paper  for  news- 
papers is  free  of  duty.  The  freight  from  Corinto,  the  capital,  is  about 
20  cents  per  ream. 
Of  writing  paper,  paper  for  blank  books,  and  blank  books,  1  S9,955 

Sounds,  valued  at  $26,646,  were  imported  into  the  Republic  in  1913. 
tf  this  amount,  95,730  pounds,  valued  at  $10,344,  came  from  Ger- 
many, and  55,624  pounds,  worth  $8,869,  from  the  United  States. 
The  greater  part  of  this  was  of  cheap  and  medium  grades,  white  and 
light  blue  in  color,  mostly  in  blocks. 

Limited  quantities  of  blank  books,  mostly  of  cheap  grades,  and 
tjrpewriter  paper  were  also  imported.  It  is  estimated  that  this, 
consular  district  received  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  the 
classes  of  paper  indicated  by  the  statistics. 

Book  papers  are  little  used ;  Bible  or  India  papers  not  at  all. 
The  quantities  of  wrapping  paper,  manila,  wall,  and  drawing  papers 
imported  are  small.  Cheap  grades  are  usually  purchased.  Cx)lored 
tissue  paper  is  quite  extensively  used  for  street  and  other  decorations. 
Blotting,  cover,  and  carbon  papers  are  used  in  small  quantities. 
The  majority  oi  business  houses  copy  their  correspondence  in  tissue- 
paper  copying  books,  but  the  demand  even  for  these  is  not  large. 
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Cloth-lined,  parchment,  and  wax  papers  are  seldom  unported. 
Boards,  such  as  strawboard,  boxboard,  etc.,  are  little  used. 

The  following  are  the  usual  sizes  of  various  kinds  of  paper  used  in 
this  district: 

Writing  paper,  standard  sizes,  10  by  8,  lOJ  by  8^,  and  11  by  8i 
inches:  foolscap,  13  by  8i  inches;  ledger  paper,  minimum  size,  30  by 

22  incnes;  linen  paper,  standard  sizes,  the  same  as  writing  paper, 
above,  also  44  by  34  inches;  book  paper,  minimum,  30  by  22  incnes; 
newspaper,  minimum,  30  by  22  ana  60  by  86  inches;  wrapping  paper, 
manila,  43  by  29  inches;  wall  paper,  in  roUs  20  inches  wide  and  9 
and  12  yards  long;  draft  paper  (for  schools,  in  sheets),  25  by  20 
inches  and  (for  engineers,  m  rolls)  59  inches  wide;  tissue  paper,  11 
by  10  inches  and  m  double  sheets  13  by  10  inches;  blotting  paper. 

23  by  18  inches;  cover  paper,  27  by  22  inches;  parchment,  wax,  ana 
carbon  papers,  current  sizes  (carbon  paper  usually  cap  size) ;  board 
of  all  kinds,  28  bv  22  inches;  strawboard,  40  by  28  inches;  envelopes, 
usually  about  5  by  6i  inches,  light  blue. 

No  paper  of  any  kind  is  manufactured  in  Nicaragua  and  raw 
materials  for  paper  manufacture  are  not  collected  or  sold  in  the 
country.     No  paper  is  exported. 

The  following  statistics,  supplied  by  the  collector  general  of  cus- 
toms at  Manama,  show  the  quantities,  in  gross  weights,  and  values 
of  several  kinds  of  paper  imported  into  Nicaragua  in  1912  and  1913. 
Separate  statistics  lor  the  Corinto  consular  district  are  not  available, 
but  it  may  be  roughly  estimated  that  the  importations  of  paper 
into  this  district  were  between  75  per  cent  and  80  per  cent  of  those 
of  the  entire  Republic. 


Articles  and  countries. 


Printing  ps^per  for  newspapers: 

Germany 

United  States 

All  others 

Total 

Writing  paper,  blank  books,  and  paper  for  blank  books: 

G  erraany 

United  States 

France 

United  Kingdom 

All  others •. 

Total 

All  other  kinds  of  paper: 

United  States 

Germany 

France 

United  Kingdom 

All  others 

Total 


1912 


Quantity. 


Pound*. 
255.515 
24,344 

85.508 


365,367 


82,240 
40.831 
13,051 
«,925 
40,009 


184.046 


134,970 
121,445 

23.759 
4.892 

40.741 


325,827 


Value. 


18.880 
1,549 
2.169 


12,598 


8.080 
4,683 
1,893 
944 
2.861 


18.461 


9.910 
9,552 
1.831 
2,489 
4,745 


28,527 


1913 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 
118.480 
25,419 


143.899 


95.730 

55.624 

20,291 

8,662 

9,647 


189,954 


232,852 

128,056 

29.564 

11.559 

27.346 


429,377 


Value. 


16.245 
1.554 


7,799 


10.344 

8,869 

1,229 

2.366 

838 


28,646 


12.677 
9.317 
3,580 
1.212 
4,714 


31,500 


Shipments  of  printing  paper  from  the  United  States  to  Nicaragua 
have  mcreased  from  6.9  per  cent  of  the  total  in  quantity  and  12.2 
per  cent  in  value  in  1912  to  17.6  per  cent  in  quantity  and  19.9  per 
cent  in  value  in  1913.  Exports  ol  writing  paper,  blank  books,  etc., 
from  the  United  States  to  Nicaragua  have  mcreased  from  22  per 
cent  of  the  total  quantity  and  25  per  cent  in  value  in  1912  to  29  per 
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cent  in  quantity  and  37  per  cent  in  value  in  1913.  The  United 
States  leads  in  tne  exportation  of  other  kinds  of  paper  to  Nicaragua, 
and  our  share  of  the  trade  has  increased  from  41  per  cent  in  quantity 
and  34.7  per  cent  in  value  in  1912  to  54  per  cent  in  quantity  and 
40.2  per  cent  in  value  in  1913.  Grermany's  exports  of  paper  to 
Nicaragua  have  also  increased,  except  in  writing  paper,  the  unpor- 
tations  of  which  were  considerably  smaller  in  1913  tnan  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Several  of  the  leading  importers  of  paper  are  Germans 
and  prefer  to  purchase  in  that  country. 

Shipments  of  paper  from  Germany  frequently  come  to  Nicara^a 
by  through  steamers  of  the  Kosmos  Line  via  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
Freight  rates  from  European  and  United  States  ports  are  not  avail- 
able for  comparison,  but  it  is  understood  that  Europe  does  not  enjoy 
any  considerable  advantage  in  this  respect. 

rrice§  are  quoted  by  weight  and  by  the  ream  (on  printing  paper 
by  weight)  f .  o.  b.  Importers  usually  purchase  through  export  com- 
mission houses  with  whom  they  have  open  accounts,  paying  6  per 
cent  interest  from  date  of  invoice. 

PANAMA. 

From  Consul  Oeneral  Alban  G.  Snyder. 

No  paper  of  any  kind  is  manufactured  in  Panama,  all  being  im- 
ported. The  table  of  imports  gives  an  idea  of  the  character  and 
source  of  supply.     This  has  not  varied  in  recent  years. 

The  chief  demand  is  for  wrapping,  printmg,  and  writing  papers, 
there  being  practically  no  demand  for  cardboard  in  any  form,  cloth- 
lined  and  other  papers  of  this  character,  while  blotting  and  carbon 
papers  are  onlv  nandled  in  small  quantities  by  local  dealers  in  sta- 
tionery, and  tne  last  named  to  some  extent  by  the  various  type- 
writer agents.  A  few  paper  bags  are  importea  at  times  from  the 
United  States. 

The  general  demand  in  all  classes  seems  to  be  for  a  cheap,  medium, 
or  low-grade  paper,  and,  all  else  being  equal,  the  United  States  is 
gjven  preference,  owing  to  quicker  and  more  frequent  shipping  facili- 
ties, with  the  possible  exception  of  the  very  cheap  wrapping  paper, 
now  imported  tnrough  commission  houses  m  Hamburg  ana  which 
figures  m  official  statistics  as  coming  from  Germany,  but  which  in 
reality  is  of  Norwegian  manufacture,  there  is  no  particular  reason  at 
present  to  justify  the  impression  that  there  will  be  any  large  increase 
m  paper  imports  in  the  near  future. 

The  values  of  imports  of  paper  into  Panama  for  1911  and  1912, 
by  classes  and  countries,  are  as  follows: 


Classes  of  paper. 

United  States. 

Germany. 

United  Kingdom. 

Other  coontries. 

1911 

1912 

1011 

1912 

1911 

1912 

1911 

1912 

Cardboard 

$546 

S360 

37 

17 

4,820 

4,700 

7,700 

180 

4,426 

1458 

10 

8,250 

1,940 

16,770 

3,770 

235 

1,012 

$777 

35 

847 

643 

19,600 

1,620 

490 

3,060 

$98 

$420 

$5 

22 

394 

$150 

Cardboard  boxes 

Cigarette 

650 
5,720 
4,827 
7,302 

131 
2,602 

Printing 

260 

306 

1,060 

6 

Wrappmk 

1,315 
1,000 

65 
310 

WrlMe.r 

1,000 
248 

Wall,  etc '. '. 

Others 

1,000 

756 

4,480 

Total 

21,738 

22,240 

26,446 

27,072 

2,724 

2,735 

1,552 

5,884 
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German  wrapping  paper  is  of  a  very  thin,  cheap  quality,  comes 
always  in  sheets,  and  is  quoted  by  the  ream  of  400  sheets,  terms  60 
to  120  days,  and  is  used  entirely  by  a  few  drug  stores  and  the  many 
small  merchants  here,  especially  the  Chinese. 

American  wrapping  paper  is  used  by  the  better  houses,  being  even 
used  by  those  houses  which  import  the  Grerman  or  Norwegian  artide 
for  the  smaller  trade.  It  comes  in  roUs  from  6  inches  to  36  inches 
in  width,  6  and  12  inches  being  the  most  popular  widths,  is  quoted  by 
weight,  terms  from  30  to  90  days.     As  a  general  rule  the  cheaper 

auiuities  and  lighter  weights  are  preferred.  Nearly  all  houses  order 
iieir  own  suppEes  of  paper  direct  as  needed. 

News  paper  and  printing  paper  are  imported  mostly  from  the 
United  States  by  the  two  large  newspapers  here — the  Star  and  Herald 
and  the  Panama  Journal — and  by  a  few  small  printing  shops.  The 
Star  and  Herald  gets  part  of  its  supply  from  Canada,  but  this,  being 
purchased  through  New  York,  figures  in  the  ofiicial  statistics  as 
coming  from  the  United  States. 

Nearly  all  writing  paper  comes  from  the  United  States,  the  general 
demand  being  for  a  mewiium  or  ordinary  grade,  although  a  little  fine 
paper  is  sold  m  special  boxes,  as  in  the  United  States. 

Customs  duties  are  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Apart  from  the  better 
shipping  facilities  existing  with  the  United  States,  there  are  no  special 
factors  mfluencing  import  trade. 

SAIiVADOR. 

From  Consal  General  Henry  F.  Tennant,  San  Salvador. 

Notwithstanding  the  proximity  of  the  United  States  to  Salvador, 
which  means  quicKcr  deliveries  and  cheaper  freight  rates,  it  appears 
that  no  serious  attempt  has  as  yet  been  made  by  American  exporters 
of  paper  supplies  to  enter  this  field.  Salvador's  requirements  are 
not  difficult  to  understand  or  fulfill,  but  the  buying  pubUc  is  as  par- 
ticular regarding  the  class,  style,  quality,  etc.,  of  articles  desired  as 
buyers  in  the  Imited  States;  yet  American  exporters  have  failed  to 
give  consideration  to  the  wishes  of  local  importers,  have  quoted 

§  rices  much  higher  than  German  and  Eiwopean  prices  generally, 
claying  imreasonably  the  shipping  of  such  orders  as  may  be  received, 
and  supplying  articles  that  can  not  compare  with  those  received  from 
Europe  m  style,  finish,  sizes,  and  packing.  Instances  can  be  cited 
where  even  orders  have  been  taken  and  not  filled  nor  even  acknowl- 
edged. Terms  of  payment  offered  by  American  firms  also  make  it 
dimcult  for  them  to  compete  with  European  firms,  Salvadorian 
merchants  requiring  longer  periods  in  which  to  pay  and  a  con- 
sideration of  local  conditions  regarding  exchange,  poor  mail,  freight 
services,  etc. 

It  has  been  learned  that  a  number  of  attempts  have  been  made  by 
Salvadorian  importers  of  paper  to  secure  their  supplies  from  the 
United  States,  m  order  to  avail  themselves  of  possible  savings  in 
time  of  receipt  of  goods  and  of  the  cheaper  freight  rates,  but  owing 
to  the  reasons  beiore  mentioned  these  efforts  nave  proved  unsuc- 
cessful and  unprofitable.  Among  the  difficulties  encountered  have 
been  careless  wrapping,  imattractiveness  in  making  up  of  packages 
(which  have  not  been  marked  as  to  contents),  sizes,  etc.,  and  gener- 
ally do  not  meet  the  requirements.    Europeans,  on  the  other  nand, 
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attend  with  great  care  to  all  small  details  and  comply  with  the  wishes 
of  importers  in  all  respects,  and  until  Americans  do  the  same  they 
can  not  hope  to  enter  this  market.  Complaint  is  also  made  that  the 
minimum  quantities  handled  hy  American  firms  are  so  high  that  in 
most  cases  Salvadorians  can  not  place  orders  in  the  United  States. 
Hie  market  in  this  country  is  not  a  la^e  one,  the  country  being  small 
and  the  population  only  1,200,000.  Large  orders  can  not  be  placed 
by  importers,  but  they  are  made  to  feel  by  European  firms  that  orders 
oi  any  size  will  be  gladly  filled. 

Owing  to  the  present  Bhiropean  situation  there  exists  an  oppK)r- 
tunity  to  take  over  the  trade  of  Salvador  in  paper  of  all  classes,  but 
this  can  only  be  done  by  conforming  to  the  wishes  of  Salvadorian 
importers  and  by  offering  the  same  advantageous  terms  as  Euroi>eans. 
It  IS  firmly  believed  that  if  proper  consideration  be  given  this  matter, 
this  can  be  done  with  great  profit  to  all  concerned. 

During  the  year  1913  imfK)rts  of  paper  supplies  were  received  to 
the  value  of  $37,168.97,  distributed  as  follows:  Germany,  $15,402.77; 
United  States  (news  paper  only),  $8,355.46;  France,  $3,047.94;  Hol- 
land, $3,850.63;  Belgium,  $3,192;  all  other  countries,  $3,320.17. 
While  the  figures  can  not  be  s^regated  to  show  the  proportions  of 
the  various  lands  of  paoer  imported,  it  is  estimated  that  the  per- 
centages are  as  follows:  News  paper,  40  per  cent;  commercial,  l^al, 
and  correspondence  paper,  45  per  cent;  and  wrapping  paper,  card- 
board, etc.,  15  per  cent. 

Writing  paper  is  required  in  blocks  or  pads  of  100  sheets,  ruled  and 
unruled.     There  is  a  market  in  Salvador  for  medium-grade  paper  only. 

There  is  no  production  of  paper  in  the  Republic  of  Sfdvador,  all 
demands  being  suppUed  from  abroad. 

The  terms  oi  payment  usually  granted  to  importers  are  six  months' 
time  from  date  oi  invoice,  interest  of  5  per  cent  or  6  per  cent  per 
annum  to  be  paid  on  amount  of  invoice  and  all  charges  lor  transpor- 
tation, etc.,  merchandise  being  shipped  f.  o.  b.  port  of  shipment. 
American  terms  are  usually  part  cash  with  order,  balance  against 
draft  through  the  local  banks,  or  cash  with  order,  or  cash  against 
draft,*  or  tm*ee  months'  time,  all  insufficient  and  unsatisfactory  to 
importers  of  this  country. 

Aside  from  a  prejudice  against  American  paper  products,  due  to 
dissatisfaction  in  the  past,  there  is  no  reason  why  Salvadorian  im- 

G)rters  of  paper  supplies  would  not  be  willing  to  import  from  tiie 
nited  States. 


WEST  INDIES. 

CUBA. 

Prom  Cofksal  Oenertl  Jamet  L.  Rodgen,  Hahma. 

In  Cuba  the  market  for  paper  of  all  classes  and  kinds  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  United  States,  with  the  added  requirement  of  the  abnor- 
mfd  quantity  of  Uthograph  paf>er  demanded  dy  its  extensive  use  in 
the  cigarette  and  cigar  industry  of  the  city  of  Habana.  Aside  from 
this,  mere  is  practically  no  other  pecuUanty  in  class.  If  any  other 
feature  of  the  markcft  deserves  mention,  it  is  that  of  the  dispropor- 
tionately large  quantity  of  paper  for  newspaper  printing. 

As  will  be  noted  from  the  tabular  statement  following,  the  United 
States  and  Germany  are  the  principal  sources  of  supply  of  all  kinds, 
and  the  quotas  suppUed  by  each  represent  the  natural  outcome  in 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  goods  and  economy  entailed  by  their 
purchase. 

The  paper  from  the  United  States  is  received  in  standard  sizes 
(17  by  22  and  17  by  28  inches  and  multiples  thereof);  thepaper  of 
Germany  is  usually  about  one-half  inch  larger  per  sheet.  Tne  qusd- 
ity  demanded  is  not  so  good  from  any  source  of  supply  as  might  be 
desired,  this  being  due  to  the  Cuban  tariff,  which  provides  a  much 
lower  rate  of  dutv  (about  50  per  cent  less)  for  paper  which  can  be 
deemed  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  commercial  printing  or  use  (except 
that  of  publishers,  to  whom,  for  their  own  pubUcations,  there  is 
exemption  from  duty  on  wood-pulp  paper)  than  that  on  the  better 
classes  of  writing  or  printing  paper. 

The  customs  statistics  oi  (5uba  do  not  convey  information  as  to 
the  importation  of  specific  classes  other  than  that  in  the  broad  group- 
ings given  below.  Therefore  no  close  division  can  be  made^  but  gen- 
erally it  can  be  stated  that  the  use  of  all  classes  of  paper  is  surpris- 
ingly large  for  a  country  in  which  there  is  so  large  a  percentage  of 
ilhteracy. 

There  is  no  home  production  worthy  of  mention.  In  Habana  there 
has  been  some  manufacture  of  coarse  j^ades  of  wrapping  and  other 
papers  from  the  sources  of  city  material  suppUes  ana  waste  cheese- 
cloth. Otherwise  there  is  no  attempt  to  utuize  wood  or  vegetable 
fibers.  The  local  production  of  paper  being  inconsequential,  there 
has  been  no  variation  in  price  of  similar  products  from  abroad,  and 
the  supply  furnished  does  not  fluctuate  much  from  year  to  year. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  exportation  of  paper. 

The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  of  imports  of  the  general 
classes  of  paper  to  all  Cuba  for  the  fiscal  year  1911-12,  these  being 
the  latest  available  figures.     The  amounts  are  in  kilos  of  2.2  pounds. 


Classes  of  paper. 

United 
States. 

Qermany. 

Belgium. 

Spain. 

France. 

other 
coontriea. 

TotaL 

Paper  in  sheets 

857,864 

298,606 

1,012,437 

2,118,937 

118,269 

305,085 

271,813 

4,132,744 

103,270 
11,532 
67,517 

233.640 

107,256 

28,647 

9,566 

698.14.^ 

56,628 

22,401 

100,456 

625,508 

11,886 

65,202 

163,833 

197,554 

1,265,172 

731,535 

1,625,622 

8,004,526 

WraDpiiiK  Daper 

Board  paper 

AUotli«r  paper 

aiw,  va«#               _,       ™ 

Total 

4,287,846 
36 

4,827,911 
41 

415,969 

84 

841,612 
7 

804,993 

438,534 
3J 

11,616,855 

PfroentaKe  of  whole 
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By  this  table  it  can  be  seen  that  in  paper  in  sheets  the  American 
trade  amounts  to  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  and  in  board 

Saper  about  the  same.  In  wrapping  paper  the  trade  is  about  evenly 
ivided  with  Germany,  and  tnis  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
Germany  furnishes  a  wrapping  paper  which  is  much  liked  by  the 
Cubans,  as  it  has  one  glazed  surface  and  is  cheap.  The  American 
wrapping  paper  does  not  compete  successfully  despite  the  advantage 
in  duty.  The  great  preponderance  of  Germany  in  the  classification 
''All  other  paper"  is  accounted  for  almost  entu'ely  by  the  extensive 
importation  oi  lithograph  paper  from  German  mills. 

The  lithographic  industry  has  been  highly  developed  in  Cuba.  The 
cigar  trade  demands  the  most  elaborate  work  in  hthographin^,  and 
therefore  has  required  that  which  the  tastes  of  the  Frencn  and 
Spanish  artisans  regard  as  the  best  lithograph  paper.  Undoubtedly 
a  good  deal  of  the  Cuban  patronage  of  Germany  in  this  line  is  based 
upon  the  familiarity  with  the  European  product,  but  it  is  also  said 
that  the  German  clay  used  in  such  papers  gives  better  results  than 
any  used  in  America.  Whatever  may  be  the  reason,  the  fact  remains 
that  Germany  has  practically  a  monopoly  upon  that  item  of  the 
Cuban  paper  market. 

The  importations  from  other  countries  represent  nothing  sig- 
nificant, and  are  the  ordinary  result  of  trade,  divided  somewhat  on 
national  lines.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  United  States 
and  Germany  should  not  continue  to  have  about  80  per  cent  of 
the  business,  with  the  United  States  having  the  greater  share  in 
value  and  Gennany  in  quantity,  owing  to  the  hiavy  lithograph 
papers.  That  Germany  can  maintain  her  portion  of  this  trade  with 
comparative  ease  is  almost  assured  for  the  reasons  given,  and  also 
because  credits  for  six  months  at  6  per  cent  are  usually  granted. 

The  proximity  of  the  United  States,  the  character  of  the  paper 
product,  which  is  generally  recognized  as  satisfactory,  ana  the 
thorougn  attention  wnich  has  been  given  to  the  market  by  American 
exporters,  argues  also  that  it  woula  be  very  difficult  to  eflFect  much 
of  a  contraction  in  the  American  share. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Santo  Domingo. 

From  Consul  General  Wm.  Walker  Smith. 

The'  supply  of  paper  in  the  Dominican  Republic  is  principally 
drawn  from  the  United  States  and  Germany,  the  latter  country  fur- 
nishing chiefly  the  cheap  straw  wrapping  paper  (which  is  in  general 
use),  post  cards,  other  printed  paper  and  notices,  and  envelopes.  The 
paper  coming  from  Spain,  which  figures  third  in  the  list  of  supplying 
countries,  is  almost  entirely  cigarette  paper.  The  reason  usually 
given  for  the  importation  oi  wrapping  paper  from  Germany  is  that 
it  is  cheaper  than  that  obtainable  from  the  United  States.  Though 
hnported  from  Germany  and  credited  to  that  country  in  the  im- 
port statistics,  most  of  tnis  wrapping  paper  is  believed  to  really  be  of 
Norwegian  manufacture. 

The  latest  published  statistics  giving  information  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  various  kinds  of  paper  imported,  and  the  share  of  the  United 
States  and  Germany  in  these  imports,  are  those  from  the  Ministry  of 
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Finance  for  the  year  1911,  and  are  as  follows,  the  arrangement  being 
in  accordance  with  the  tariff  classification: 


straw  and  wood  wrapping  paper 

Writing  paper 

Envelcnws , 

Blank  books  and  memorandum  books 

Pasteboard  and  manufactures  of 

Other  kinds  of  paper 

Total* 


Total 
imports. 


KilotA 
245,258 
44,067 
13,061 
25,180 
74,001 
06,440 


502,806 


Total 
value  of 
imports. 


$13,003 

10,338 

4,318 

0,057 

11,276 

22,306 


70,300 


From 
United 
States. 


1078 
5,216 
2,158 
5,674 
6,280 
8,167 


28,482 


From 
Qermanj. 


in,004 
4,112 
2,006 
2,068 
4,622 
4,400 


28,243 


1 1  ldlo»2.2  pounds. 

>  These  totals  are  not  in  accord  with  the  totals  of  the  figures  of  the  Receivership  of  Dominican  Customs 
given  in  the  succeeding  tabular  statement. 

In  general,  the  better  qualities  of  paper  come  from  the  United 
States.  News  paper  and  book  paper  are  of  the  cheapest  ^ade  and 
come  from  the  United  States,  tactically  all  the  wrapping  paper 
used  is  German  (or  Norwegian)  straw  paper.  Tissue,  blotting, 
cloth-Uned,  wax,  and  carbon  papers  come  very  generally  from  the 
United  States.  Practically  no  boards  are  in  use  here.  CJneck  paper 
comes  largely  from  Germany. 

The  him  tariff  on  paper,  averaging  about  50  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
greatly  umits  the  importation  of  paper.  Cheapness  is  of  more 
importance  than  quaUty  in  this  case,  as  in  the  case  of  most  goods 
imported  here,  for  due  to  the  high  customs  duties  the  cheapness  is 
only  relative  at  best.  The  paper  used  for  social  and  commercial 
correspondence  is  medium  and  often  of  low  grade. 

The  United  States  has  an  advantage  over  Germany  in  the  reg- 
ular direct  steamship  service  between  New  York  and  aU  the 
principal  ports  of  the  Dominican  RepubUc,  since  goods  can  be 
obtained  in  less  time  from  the  United  States  than  from  Europe. 
Freight  rates  from  the  United  States  and  from  Europe  are  about 
the  same,  with  perhaps  a  slight  advantage  in  favor  of  the  United 
States.  As  a  result,  price,  quality,  terms,  and  method  of  sale  being 
equal,  the  tendency  nere  is  almost  invariably  to  order  from  the 
United  States. 

Two  reasons  exist  for  the  importations  of  certain  kinds  of  paper 
from  Germany,  namely,  price  and  methods  of  keeping  in  touch  with 
the  market. 

Certain  letterheads,  cards  for  wedding  and  baptismal  notices,  etc., 
are  purchased  in  Europe  not  so  much  because  the  prices  are  cheaper, 
though  the  latter  are  slightly  in  favor  of  the  European  goods,  as 
because  European  houses  representing  these  paper  manmacturers 
send  their  traveling  salesmen  here  from  time  to  time.  The  terms 
usually  granted  by  American  houses  are  two  and  three  months,  and 
as  much  as  six  months  by  the  German  houses.  There  is  no  home 
production  of  paper  in  the  Dominican  BepubUc. 
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The  trend  of  trade  in  paper  and  manufactures  of  paper  is  indicated 
by  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  value  and  source  of  impor- 
tations during  me  five-year  period  1909-1913: 


Countries. 


United  States... 
United  Kingdom 

(Germany 

France 

Spain 

lUly 

Other  countries.. 

Total 


1909 


119,506 

386 

25,891 

3,iao 

530 
1,721 
1,600 


1910 


$29,097 
558 

34,902 
2,458 
3,583 
1,872 
1,995 


52,846 


74,465 


1911 


133,896 
293 
31,941 
3,496 
6,647 
1,213 
2,639 


80,025 


1912 


$43,092 
1,017 
47,652 
2,288 
7,404 
1,352 
2,347 


105,152 


1918 


$54,704 
1,054 
52,898 
4,030 
7,706 
2,480 
2,761 


125,683 


As  will  be  seen,  the  imports  of  paper  more  than  doubled  between 
1909  and  1912,  and  during  1913  a  lurther  increase  of  over  20  per  cent 
was  noted.  During  all  this  period  the  United  States  and  Germany 
have  furnished  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  imports.  In  1913  the  United 
States  again  took  first  place  in  the  Ust  of  importing  countries,  a  po- 
sition which  she  had  previouslv  taken  in  191 1  but  lost  to  Germany 
in  1912.  The  increase  in  trade  from  the  United  States  during  the 
five-year  period  amounted  to  $35,166.  or  nearly  180  per  cent,  while 
the  increase  from  Germany  was  $27,007,  or  a  little  over  104  per  cent. 

The  situation  as  to  the  market  for  paper,  as  set  forth  in  the  fore- 
going report  appUes  practically  without  change  to  the  situation  in 
Uiis  district.  The  Republic  is  small,  commercial  practices,  terms, 
steamship  facilities,  etc^  are  practically  the  same  throughout  the 
Dominican  RepubUc.  The  preceding  information  has  therefore 
especial  reference  to  this  district  while  applying  to  the  country  as  a 
whole.  The  latest  statistics,  from  the  ministry  of  finance,  of  the 
various  kinds  of  paper  imported  into  this  consular  district  are  for  the 
year  1911.     The  following  table  shows  the  total  value  of  these  im- 

{)orts  arranged  according  to  tariff  classification,  as  well  as  the  share 
rom  the  Imited  States  and  Germany,  the  two  principal  countries 
of  origin: 


Classes. 


Straw  and  wood  wrapping  paper 

Writing  paper 

Envelopes 

Blank  books  and  mem<Mandum  books 

Pasteboard,  and  manufactures  of 

other  kinds  of  paper 

Total 


Total 
imports. 


$7,919 
6,499 
2,317 
5,435 
7,538 

12,784 


42,522 


Prom 
United 
States. 


$747 
3,927 
1,428 
3,293 
5,595 
5,289 


Prom 
Germany. 


17,169 
2,275 
885 
1,473 
1,814 
2,224 


20,279 


15,840 


The  proportionately  larger  sale  of  American  paper  in  this  district 
is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  number  of  American  sugar  estates,  whose 
officers  use  American  paper,  ordering  it  from  general  agents  in  New 
York, 
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FUBRTO  PliATA* 

Coosul  Frank  AnderaMi  Hemy. 

The  northern  half  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  whidi  comprises  this 
consular  district,  is  an  a^cultural  and  grazing  country,  witn  no  large 
cities  or  industries.  It  therefore  does  not  present  a  market  for  varied 
and  specialized  forms  of  paper.  The  character  of  paper  consumed  is 
suggested  by  the  above  considerations,  and  the  relative  importance 
of  various  lands  is  believed,  in  the  absence  of  statistics,  to  be  as  fol- 
lows: Wrapping  paper,  news  paper  and  general  printing  paper,  paper 
for  conmiercial  and  social  correspondence,  and  all  other  Jonas  in  small 
quantities. 

Germany  and  the  United  States  dominate  the  paper  market,  and 
between  t&em  fiunish  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  miports.  About 
35  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  paper  and  its  manutactures  which 
enter  the  ports  of  the  Dominican  KepubUc  are  credited  to  the  four 
ports  of  this  consular  district,  namely,  ruerto  Plata,  Sanchez,  Samana, 
and  Monte  Cristi.  About  two-thirds  of  this  trade  of  the  country 
passes  through  Puerto  Plata. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  definitely  what  amounts  of  various  classes 
of  paper  are  used,  as  the  import  statistics  available  do  not  go  into 
details. 

For  ordinary  business  correspondence^  paper  is  imported  in  sheets 
17  by  22  inches.  These  are  cut  locally  mto  foiu*  parts  and  mounted 
on  cardboard  into  pads,  letterheads,  and  ruled  fines  being  printed 
when  desired.  Sucn  blocks  consist  of  100  sheets  and  are  retailed 
locally  at  50  cents.  The  cost  of  this  paper  to  the  importers  can  not 
be  stated,  as  they  are  reluctant  to  furnish  such  information. 

For  ordinary  personal  correspondence  a  ruled  paper  of  medium 
grade  is  much  in  use.  It  is  furnished  in  three  sizes,  legal,  letter,  and 
note.  High-grade  linen  paper  is  used  onlv  by  a  restricted  class  who 
usually  import  it  directly  from  the  United  States. 

Book  paper  is  not  imported  at  all,  as  the  Repubfic  is  dependent  on 
the  outside  world  for  its  supply  of  books. 

News  and  «ther  papers  oi  similar  grade  for  printing  purposes  come 
from  the  United  States  and  Germany.  Puerto  Plata  newspapers 
receive  their  suppUes  chiefly  from  the  United  States,  while  m  the 
interior  towns,  such  as  Santiago,  Moca,  and  La  Vega,  Germany  is  in 
the  lead.  One  of  the  papers  pubfished  in  Santiago  has  the  largest 
circulation  of  any  in  the  district.  News  paper  comes  in  sizes  28  by  42 
inches,  1,000  sheets  to  the  bale.  The  mvoice  of  a  recent  shipment 
from  the  United  States  showed  a  price  paid  there  of  $2.50  per  100 

Sounds,  but  quotations  are  said  to  vary  with  the  size  of  the  order, 
erman  prices  are  probably  a  Uttle  cheaper,  but  New  York  has  an 
advantage,  due  to  proximity. 

Wrapping  paper  is  used  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  kind. 
There  are  three  varieties  of  ordinary  quafity  in  principal  use,  and  a 
fair  grade  of  manila  paper  finds  occasional  employment  in  drug 
stores.  The  three  graaes  referred  to  above  come  m  sheets  30  by  40 
inches,  and  sell  locmly  for  $1.50  per  ream.  These  papers  are  rather 
fight  in  weight,  yellowish  in  color,  and  of  indifferent  quafity.  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States  probably  participate  equally  in  this 
trade.  Limited  quantities  of  ordinary  manila  wrapping  paper  are 
imported  from  the  United  States,  as  mentioned  above. 
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There  is  very  little  demand  for  most  other  classes  of  paper,  such  as 
tissue,  carbon,  copying,  etc.,  these  being  rarely  kept  in  stock  by  mer- 
chants, but  are  orderea  directly,  usually  from  the  United  States,  by 
indiviaual  concerns.  Blotters,  cardboard,  Bristol  board,  etc.,  are 
for  the  most  part  American.  Certain  of  the  largest  consumers,  such 
as  the  soap  and  shoe  factories,  import  their  boxes  made  up.  There 
are  no  engravers,  but  some  Uthographing  is  done  in  Santiago.  Ggar- 
ette  paper  comes  exclusively  from  Spain.  Toilet  paper  is  kept  in 
stock  hj  drug  stores  in  the  leading  towns,  and  has  a  limitea  but 
slightly  increasing  sale. 

There  is  no  home  production  of  paper  and  no  developed  source  of 
raw  material,  nor  are  there  any  established  wholesale  prices,  as  the 
market  is  too  narrow. 

JAMAICA. 

From  Consul  Cornelius  Ferris,  Port  Antonio. 

In  the  Port  Antonio  consular  district  there  is  no  consumption  of 
paper  except  for  wrapping  small  parcels  in  the  stores  and  for  wrap- 
ping oranges.  For  both  of  these  purposes  straw  smd  tissue  paper  is 
used.  Straw  paper  is  imported  from  the  Netherlands  smd  Grermany, 
the  sizes  for  parcels  being  15  by  20  and  20  by  30  inches.  For  oranges 
the  size  is  11  by  11  inches.  Tissue  paper  is  imported  from  England, 
the  sizes  for  orange  wrappers  being  10  oy  10  and  14  by  14  inches. 

The  terms  of  credit  usually  granted  by  European  exporters  are 
delivery  of  shipping  papers  on  acceptance  of  draft  at  90  or  120  days' 
sight.  American  terms  are  delivery  of  papers  on  acceptance  of  draft 
at  60  days'  sight. 

A  small  quantity  of  heavy,  fine  quaUty  of  wrapping  paper  in  rolls 
is  imported  from  the  United  States.  Stationery  is  unported  both 
from  the  United  States  and  England,  the  latter  reaching  rort  Antonio 
through  importers  at  Kingston. 

There  are  no  statistics  showing  the  imports  of  paper  into  this 
consular  district. 


SOUTH   AMERICA* 

ARGENTINA. 

BITBNOS  AIRBS. 

From  Ck>iisiil  a«iien]  L.  J.  Keens. 

A  dance  at  the  paper  market  and  market  conditions  as  they  affect 
the  foreign  producer  sharply  divides  this  product  into  two  classes, 
viz,  paper  which  can  not  pay  the  custonis  charges  and  compete  in 
the  focal  market  with  the  home  production  and  paper  which  must 
necessiurily  be  imported  becatise  unrepresented  m  the  home  pro- 
duction. 

The  papers  particularly  protected  by  the  tariff  are  wrapping  paper 
and  cheap  colored  napers.  All  other  classes  of  paper  can  be  imported 
and  prontably  sola  in  Argentina.  However,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
foreign  manufacturer  to  have  either  a  deposit  here  or  purchasing 
connections  commanding  a  comparatively  large  capital.  Tne  demand 
is  varied.  The  distributing  agency  must  have  stock  enough  to  cany- 
its  customers  over  a  period  of  six  months  or  so  against  emergencies, 
such  as  the  loss  or  damage  of  cargo,  delajs  occasioned  by  strikes,  etc,, 
and,  furthermore,  the  agency  should  be  m  a  position  to  extend  appro- 
priate credit  to  the  wholesalers,  retailers,  and  large  consumers  to 
which  it  sells. 

The  American  representation  in  paper  lines  in  this  market  is  par- 
ticularly strong  in  newspaper,  carbon,  blotting,  fly,  and  toilet  paper 
and  less  so  in  bond,  linen,  imitation  linen,  and  book  papers  and 
cardboards. 

The  chief  competition  to  be  met  in  cheap  papers,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  cheap  glazed  papers,  and  in  cheap  cardboard  is  from  the 
local  product.  In  all  other  lines  the  foremost  competition  has  been 
Germany.  English  and  French  papers  are  also  well  known  and 
largely  sold. 

Dealers  handhng  American  paper  state  that  there  has  been  a 
marked  increase  in  the  sale  of  American  paper,  particularly  in  news 
print,  during  the  past  few  years.  Because  of  tne  depressed  condi- 
tion of  general  busmess  in  this  country  since  1912,  that  increase  may 
have  been  relative  rather  than  actual,  but  it  is  an  indication  of  the 
favor  which  American-made  paper  is  gaining. 

PRESENT   OONDmONS. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe  manjr  conditions  have 
changed  in  this  market.  There  is  a  general  impression  that  Germanv 
and  France  will  be  unable  to  replace  the  stocl^  of  their  goods  whicn 
are  now  bein^  sold,  and  that  England,  to  some  extent,  will  also  be 
handicapped  m  that  regard.     So  far,  in  general  lines,  there  has  been 
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little  buying.  In  spite  of  that,  two  large  importers  of  American 
papers  state  that  their  business  and  prospects  for  future  deliveries 
are  excellent,  one  of  them  adding  that  he  has  chartered  a  neutral 
steamer  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  his  stocks  immediately.  A 
third  importer  reported  a  very  satisfactory  increase  in  all  general 
paper  Unes,  while  a  fourth  conservatively  held  that  he  was  not  increas- 
mg  his  sales  to  any  great  extent,  and  would  not  until  he  was  surer 
that  payments  would  be  promptly  met. 

Since  Germany  has  heretofore  supplied  this  market  with  about  one- 
half,  or,  say,  two  and  three-quarter  million  dollars'  worth,  of  paper 
of  all  classes  per  year,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  purchases  should, 
temporarily  at  least,  turn  toward  the  one  neutral  source  of  supply. 
By  that  it  is  not  meant  that  Argentina  will  buy  American  paper  under 
any  conditions  and  at  any  price,  but  that  given  fair  treatment  in  the 
matter  of  terms,  American  papers  of  the  same  grade  might  easilv  be 
substituted  in  the  local  market  for  the  papers  formerly  imported  from 
Germanv. 

The  German  strength  in  paper  lines  in  this  market,  apart  from  the 
excellence  of  the  German  ousiness  organization  in  regard  to  (»*edit 
extensions,  has  been  in  presenting  a  paper  which  undersold  the  p&pers 
of  the  same  type  which  could  be  imported  from  other  countries.  This 
has  been  particularly  true  in  all  Imes  of  cheap  and  medium  priced 
coated  papers  and  cardboard  for  catalogue  covers.  These  papers  are 
imdoubtedlv  inferior  to  the  American  article  of  relatively  the  same 
class,  but  tne  price  has  been  attractive  and  they  have  answered  the 
piupose. 

The  Government  in  general  uses  Argentine  paper,  except  for  bank- 
note papers,  which  come  from  Italy,  and  fine  Dook  and  ledger  papers 
from  the  United  States  and  England.  Purchases  are  usually  made 
after  bids  have  been  asked  for,  but  the  ordinary  form  of  cauin^  for 
such  bids  is  to  send  a  copy  of  the  specifications  to  the  large  local 
houses. 

Railroad  and  theater  tickets,  handbills,  posters,  etc.,  are  all  made 
from  Argentine  products.  Some  news  print  is  made  locally,  but  it 
is  of  very  inferior  grade,  and  the  American  news  print  has  of  recent 
years  grown  almost  to  monopolize  the  import  trade  in  this  Une. 

FACTORIES   IN   ABGENTINA. 

The  home  industry,  according  to  the  census  of  1909,  included  12 
paper  factories,  having  a  declared  capitalization  of  $3,1(>0,000  United 
States  currency  and  annual  sales  of  some  $2,400,000.  These  12 
factories  had  in  1909  1,405  employees. 

Wood  pulp  and  cellulose  imported  from  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Ger- 
many are  the  raw  products  generally  used  in  paper  manuifacture  in 
Argentina.  The  machinery  equipments  of  the  tnree  lar^e  factories 
mentioned  above  is  said  to  be  American  and  of  comparatively  recent 
installation.    The  machines  have  a  capacity  of  400  leet  per  minute^ 

STATISTICS   OF   IMPORTS. 

A  statistical  table  showing  the  imports  of  paper  for  1912,  with  the 
principal  countries  supplying  this  market,  and  the  total  imports 
accoroing  to  classes  for  1913  and  the  first  six  months  of  1914  is  ^ven 
herewith.  In  1913  and  1914  no  statistical  data  has  been  published 
which  would  indicate  the  countries  of  production. 
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Articks  and  countries. 

1912 

1913 

914. 
6  monQis. 

Gtrdbotfd  tor  shoe  soIm: 

OwBimy T , 

Metrietoru. 

63.82 

26.77 

8.45 

1.37 

Metric  tons. 

Metric  font. 

OrvAt  BAt«ln 

Italy 

TThRmI  stAtfls                                                    

Tntal  fwtmn  mil  fMHintriCfi 

111.37 

138.09 

29.72 

Ondboartf: 

(MrouBiT.  .  

6,177.08 

1,386.04 

1,066.67 

266.23 

NMtinitfids'..  ... 

D^N'^SuCD*                         .••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••-*•■'■-»--■'-■'-'■ 

United  states...               

Tntm]  fwtmn  aH  OOOntrieS 

9,199.31 

9,386.93 

4,412.86 

Bristol  board: 

496.76 

118.85 

28.84 

12.36 

iCUy 

752.34 

841.73 

291.44 

Ocrmaoy 

6.12 

2.28 

1.43 

.24 

FfMy^ r ,   .    , 

gnin 

Ifnited  States 

Total  from  all  ooontries 

11.23 

20.04 

4.  IS 

Garboo  paper: 

OtnoMky 

1.49 
9.62 

.78 
2.90 

France 

16.08 

21.23 

10.77 

Paper  in  ribbons  tor  telegrMh  and  indicAtora: 

22.49 
1.77 
1.31 

32.11 

Qc^msoy  •  ...•...•..•.•...•....••......•.........•••.........•.• 

France , .  .  r     ,  - 

United  States 

Total  from  all  couo*Ti*s , - 

68.11 

90.10 

63.2 

P^wr  tor  newspapers: 

Germany , 

10,427.03 
1,478.40 
2,063.83 

12,572.91 

Great  Britain \ 

United  States 

Total  from  all  countries 

27,813.20 

30,749.39 

13,202.50 

flsimaiii 

16.64 
16.58 
12.08 

France 

Total  fmn  all  <r<>iintri«>s^  

47.03 

43.60 

23.34 

Wrapping  paper: 

Germany , 

467.60 

118.31 

lot. 30 

23.13 

Great  Britain 

France ,  .. 

tJnited  States 

1 

Total  from  all  countries 

900.95 

1,256.41 

567.75 

Germany x .... .  .  , 

1,536.83 

531.28 

419.30 

73.93 

Great  Britain 

Total  from  aU  countries 

3,160.82 

3,626.22 

2,029.35 

Chemical  paper: 

Germany ,  ,  ..,.^^^^  ^ 

26.28 

8.81 

2.45 

.02 

Great  Britain 

France 

I 

United  States 

1      *"  '  .... 

38.60 

33.93 

7.61 
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Articles  and  cotmtrtes 


Filter  paper: 

Germany 

France 

Italy 

Total  from  all  counU'ie:^ 

Pbotographio  paper: 

Germany 

Great  Britain. 

France 

United  States 

Total  from  all  countries 

Paper  tor  cigarettes: 

Germany 

France 

Spain 

Total  from  all  countries 

Toilet  paper: 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Ftance 

United  States 

Total  from  all  countries 

Sandpaper: 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Spain 

I^tedStotes 

Total  from  all  countries 

Flypaper: 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

United  States 

Total  from  all  countries 

Building  paper: 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Austria-Hungary 

United  States 

Total  from  all  countries 

Blotting  paper: 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Belgium 

United  States 

Total  from  all  couiUries 

Tissue  paper: 

Germany 

Sweden 

Great  Britain 

United  States 

Total  from  all  countries 

Matting  paper: 

Germany 

France 

Great  Britain 

United  States 

Total  from  all  counlries 

Paper  for  all  other  uses: 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Belgium 

United  States 

Total  from  all  countries 


1012 

1913 

1914, 
6  months 

Metric  Umt. 
12.44 
10.58 
.21 

Ifdrie  «MM. 

Metric  torn. 

23.23 

23.3a 

11.28 

10.55 

20.14 

1.47 

12.81 

54.40 

78.53 

32.19 

90.28 

341.97 

40.96 



* 

567.01 

383.67 

2Jo.7o 

76.59 
56.18 
30.91 
58.51 

1 

235.34 

220.70 

129.64 

03.02 
20.99 
47.91 
80.66 

252.11 

299.03 

117.12 

17.58 
16.65 
90.80 

' 

125.12 

28.42 

2.90 

6,548.20 

423.32 

201.84 

51.09 

• 

1 

7,977.68 

8,375.04 

3,000.00 

17.02 

71.84 

22.50 

140.97 

I 

273.45 

288.01 

124.74 

145.90 

53.20 

28.28 

1.33 

f 

1 

321.67 

272.68 

104.74 

300.71 

233.05 

132.44 

17.38 

826.93 

861.77 

209.70 

465.77 

134.81 

90.33 

34.54 

980.40 

961.84 

468.13 
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R08ARI0. 

From  Consul  WflUun  Dftwsoo,  Jr. 


This  consular  district  includes  the  entire  northern  part  of  Argentina, 
eyerything  north  of  the  Rio  Colorado  with  the  exception  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Buenos  Aires  and  the  Territory  of  Pampa  Central.  It  has  a 
population  of  3,500,000  to  4,000,000.  Foreign  manufactured  prod- 
ucts consumed  in  the  district  are  with  few  exceptions  either  imported 
at  Rosario  or  introduced  by  way  of  Buenos  Aires.  At  the  present 
time  Buenos  Aires  is  undoubtedly  the  principal  distributing  center 
for  this  district,  particularly  for  highly  manufactured  products. 

DIREOT  IMPORTATIONS  AT  ROSARIO. 

Generally  speaking,  there  are  at  the  present  time  four  firms  at 
Rosario  engajged  in  the  re^lar  importation  of  various  kinds  of  paper. 
AH  of  these  mms  also  do  job  printing.  Only  one  of  them  imports  on 
a  lar^e  scale.  The  others  import  writing  and  printing  paper  in  lots 
rangmg  up  to  20  tons — ^usually,  however,  much  smdleor — and  buy 
other  kincb  of  paper  from  large  distributers  in  Buenos  Aires.  There 
are  in  addition  concerns  whicn  occasionally  import  particular  kinds 
of  paper,  but  do  not  carry  on  a  general  business  in  this  line.  Local 
firms  importing  directly  generally  buy  through  European  commission 
houses. 

One  of  the  firms  mentioned  above  states  that  it  is  restricting  its 
import  business  every  year  and  finds  it  more  advantageous  to  buy  all 
kinds  of  paper  from  Buenos  Aires  importers.  The  tendency  appears 
to  be  in  this  direction.  Two  lai^e  Buenos  Aires  jobbers  are  repre- 
sented here  and  the  others  naturally  keep  in  close  touch  with  local 
printers  and  retail  paper  dealers,  of  which  there  are  a  lai^e  number. 

Outside  of  Rosario  tnere  is  practically  no  direct  importation  of  paper 
in  this  district.  Dealers  and  consumers  at  interior  points  find  it 
easier  and  more  profitable  to  draw  their  sunplies  as  they  are  needed 
from  Buenos  Aires.  This  enables  them  to  buy  about  as  cheaply  and 
relieves  them  from  the  necessity  of  placing  large  orders  and  carrying 
stock. 

OREDIT  FACILITIES. 

Terms  of  payment  di£fer  largelv  according  to  factories  and  cus- 
tomers. 'Recogmzed  credit  is  90  days  from  receipt  of  biU  of  lading, 
and  the  practice  of  not  presenting  draft  until  arrival  of  merchandise 
is  well  established.  European,  and  particularly  German,  exporters 
are  as  a  rule  willing  to  afford  all  possible  facilities  in  order  to  get 
trade,  and  regular  customers  of  good  standing  receive  up  to  180  davs 
from  arrival  of  goods.  A  new  finn  not  well  established  would,  on  the 
other  hand,  probably  have  difficulty  in  securing  over  90  days  from 
arrival  of  bill  of  lading.    The  question  of  credit  facilities  presents  all 

Eossible  variations,  depending  on  eagerness  of  manufacturer  for  mar- 
et,  demands  and  standing  of  customer,  abimdance  of  bank  credit, 
etc.  In  general,  it  may  be  said,  however,  that  90  days  from  arrival 
of  merchandise  is  considered  satisfactory. 
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HOME  PRODUCTION. 

According  to  the  industrial  census,  closed  June  30, 1909,  there  were 
at  that  time  two  paper  mills  in  this  district,  one  in  the  Province  of 
Santa  Fe,  with  a  capital  of  $4,200  and  12  to  20  employees,  and  the 
other  in  the  Province  of  Cordoba,  with  a  capital  of  $85,000  and  50 
employees.  The  first  mill  reported  an  annual  output  of  $12,700  and 
consumption  of  raw  material  valued  at  about  $6,000,  of  which  two- 
thirds  came  from  Argentina.  The  mill  in  the  Province  of  Cordoba 
^ve  value  of  raw  material  used  at  $30,000,  half  of  which  was  produced 
m  the  country  and  half  imported. 

The  following  data  has  been  secured  covering  the  second  factory  in 
this  district,  located  at  Andino,  in  the  Province  of  Santa  Fe: 

The  mill  employs  at  the  present  time  on  an  average  20  operatives 
earning  from  $1.06  to  $2.12  a  day.  (According  to  census  figures  given 
above,  the  factory  had  12  employees  in  1909.)  Skilled  paper  makers 
are  not  to  be  had  and  employees  get  their  training  at  the  mill.  Argen- 
tina operatives  with  a  certain  amount  of  experience  make  skiUfiil 
workmen.  The  number  of  employees  is  subject  to  more  or  less  vari- 
ation. At  harvest  time  most  of  the  workmen  leave  the  mill  to  work 
in  the  fields.  When  paper  bags  are  made  women  and  children  are 
engaged,  bringing  the  number  of  employees  up  to  30  or  40.  The 
factory  makes  ordy  wrapping  and  similar  papers.  Raw  material  con- 
sists of  paper  cuttings  and  occasionally  rags,  both  bought  here,  and 
wood  pmp  and  cellulose  imported  from  Germany.  Flax,  wheat,  and 
com  straw,,  which  are  very  plentiful  here,  have  been  tried  unsuccess- 
fully. 

Water  power  taken  from  the  Carcarana  River  is  used.  Paper- 
making  machinery  is  of  Italian  make.  German  turbines  are  also 
used.     The  plant,  while  small,  pays  high  dividends. 

IMPORT  TRADE — GERMAN  HOLD  ON  MARKET. 

With  the  exception  of  carbon,  sketching,  filter,  photographic, 
cigarette,  toilet,  fly,  and  blotting  paper,  Germany  is  the  leading  source 
of  supply  for  all  kinds  of  paper  ana  cardboard  imported  into  Argen- 
tina. Out  of  total  imports  of  paper  of  all  Idnds  (not  including,  how- 
ever, manufactures  ot  paper),  valued  at  $5,505,000  (valuation  for 
customs  purposes),  in  1912  just  about  one-half,  or  $2,755,000  worth, 
came  from  Grermany. 

The  German  paper  industry  has  a  good  hold  on  the  Argentine 
market.  Aside  irom  all  considerations  of  quality,  price,  and  com- 
mercial skill,  the  German  export  trade  in  paper  has  two  important 
factors  in  its  favor,  particularly  as  compared  with  American  competi- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  German  exporters  have  a  frequent  and  r^ular 
steamship  service  from  German  ports  to  the  River  Plate  at  rates 
which  are  considerably  lower  than  those  from  New  York  to  Buenos 
Aires.  The  second  factor  is  the  strong  German  influence  in  the  print- 
ing and  allied  industries.  From  the  start  German  finns  have  played 
an  important  rdle  in  the  introduction  and  development  of  printing 
on  a  large  scale  in  Argentina.  The  Compafiia  Sud  Americana  de 
Billetes  ae  Banco  (South  American  Bank  JfJote  Co.)  grew  out  of  a 
German  printing  estabUshment.    The  leading  Argentine  trade  direc- 
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tory  is  published  by  a  German  firm.     The  best-known  importers  of 

{>aper  and  printer's  supplies  are  German  concerns.  A  German*  house, 
oimded  in  1867,  first  printed  commercial  bo6ks  in  Argentina  on  a 
large  scale.  A  host  of  other  German  concerns,  large  and  small,  have 
been  influential  in  the  development  of  the  graphic  industries  in  Ai*gen- 
tina  and  incidentally  the  importation  oi  German  paper. 

Import  trade  in  and  market  for  paper  of  different  Kinds  is  discussed 
in  detail  below.  No  statistics  showing  imports  of  paper  into  this 
district  are  available.  In  order  to  convey  an  idea  of  distribution  of 
import  trade  among  the  different  producing  coimtries,  figures  have 
been  prepared  based  on  average  imports  for  the  five  years  from  1908 
to  1912y  showing  percentage  received  from  the  leading  sources  of 
supply.  While  these  figures  are  necessarily  taken  from  statistics 
showing  imports  into  the  entire  country,  they  may  be  considered  as 
applying  quite  accurately  to  this  district,  comprismg  as  it  does  half 
the  country  and  being  suppUed  with  paper  largelv  through  Buenos 
Aires.  These  figures  will  oe  quoted  below  with  reference  to  different 
kinds  of  paper. 

WRITING  PAPER. 

Very  little  writing  paper  is  imported  here  from  the  United  States. 
Of  the  writing  paper  unported,  according  to  official  statistics  for  the 
entire  country  covering  the  five-year  period  from  1908  to  1912,  48 
per  cent  came  from  Germany,  19  from  Italy,  13  from  England,  and 
only  2  per  cent  from  the  United  States.  Forty-four  per  cent  of  the 
writing  paper  imported  with  envelopes  in  boxes  came  from  Germany. 
25  per  cent  from  France,  16  from  Italy,  and  2  per  cent  from  the  United 
States. 

Writing  paper  is  imported  here  extensively  in  sheets  18.1  by  22.8 
inches;  headings  are  printed  and  sheets  are  cut  in  four  for  pads,  this 
being  the  form  most  conmion  for  commercial  correspondence,  clubs, 
hote&,  etc.  Best  grades  of  paper  are  imported  from  England, 
Italy,  France,  and  to  a  slight  extent  from  the  United  States;  middle 
and  cheaper  ^ades  from  uermany,  which  gets  the  bulk  of  the  trade. 
Following  prices  (factory  prices  exclusive  of  freight  and  duty)  are 
quoted  by  a  leading  firm  which  imports  direct:  High-grade  English 
Imen,  ruled,  $2.86  to  $4.14  per  ream  of  18.7  pounds,  or  15.3  to  22.2 
cents  per  pound;  French  linen,  11  cents  per  pound:  American  linen, 
12.2  cents  per  pound;  German  paper,  ruled,  made  ot  cotton  ra^,  6  to 
9.2  cents  per  pound.  Of  course,  a  great  variety  of  different  kmds  of 
writing  paper  is  used  here,  and  the  above  prices  are  only  to  be  taken 
as  indicative  of  grades  most  in  demand.  jLocal  taste  favors  English 
paper,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  demand  for  cheap  German  paper  is 
to  be  attributed  m  part  to  its  close  resemblance  in  outward  appearance 
to  the  fine  English  Unens.  On  the  whole,  a  good  grade  of  paper, 
generally  white,  is  used  for  commercial  purposes.  The  specific  outy 
making  no  distinction  between  different  ^ades  of  paper  tends  to 
lessen  the  incentive  to  use  cheap  products.  Writing  paper  is  not 
manufactured  in  this  district. 

Letter  paper,  as  distinguished  from  that  imported  in  large  sheets, 
18  imported  as  a  rule  already  put  up  in  boxes.  It  appears  tnat  some 
firms  import  paper,  envelopes,  and  boxes  separately,  although  this  is 
not  the  usual  practice.     Fine  grades  of  letter  paper  are  imported 
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from  France  and  Italy,  middle  g-ades  from  Germany,  which  hare 
again  receives  the  Uon's  share.  Demand  is  chiefly  for  white  paper. 
Paper  in  boxes  is  purchased  largely  in  small  lots  from  Buenos  Aires 
importers  at  prices  ranging  from  25  to  60  cents  a  box  (wholesale 

{>nce).    Of  course  cheaper  and  more  expensive  grades  are  also  to  be 
ound. 

One  local  dealer  recently  imported  a  lot  of  cheap  letter  paper  from 
the  United  States,  costing  $5  per  100  boxes  of  25  sheets  and  25 
envelopes.  He  states  that  this  paper  cost  $7.43  per  100  boxes 
placed  in  the  store  and  is  being  retailed  at  14  cents  per  box.  Italian 
paper  purchased  from  the  factory  at  42^  cents  per  box  costs  the 
miporter,  duty  paid,  48  cents. 

Study  of  statistics  for  recent  years  reveals  the  fact  that  imports  of 
American  writing  paper  are  increasing  as  compared  with  those  from 
other  countries.  This  is  true  especiaUy  of  letter  paper  imported  in 
boxes.  Increasing  demand  for  American  letter  paper  indicated  by 
statistics  is  confirmed  by  dealers.  One  local  nrm  which  started 
importing  paper  about  a  year  ago  states  that  it  has  just  received  an 
order  of  medium-grade  letter  paper  from  the  United  States  which  it 
is  going  to  repeat,  as  it  finds  ready  sale. 

BOOK  AND   SDrCILAB  PAPEBS. 

Market  for  this  class  of  paper  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
German  and  native  manmacturers.  Argentina  factories  located  in 
the  vicinity  of  Buenos  Aires  make  a  cheap  white  paper  sold  to  printers 
and  jobbers  at  an  average  price  of  6.6  cents  per  pound.  This  paper 
is  used  extensively  here  for  job  printing. 

Very  Uttle  book  printing  is  done  in  tms  consular  district,  the  large 
concerns  of  this  kind  being  located  in  Buenos  Aires.  There  is  conse- 
quently no  demand  here  for  high-grade  book  paper  or  India  paper. 

Blank  books  are,  however,  made  here  by  at  least  two  firms,  which 
employ  for  this  purpose  almost  exclusively  German  paper.  The 
grade  most  in  demand  for  blank  books  is  a  well-appearing  cotton 
rag  paper  sold  by  German  factories  at  6.8  cents  per  pound.  Eiiglish 
paper  is  used  very  httle  for  blank  books,  as  it  is  considerably  higher 
m  price  than  the  Gterman  product,  which  is  considered  attractive 
ana  satisfactory. 

A  local  job  printer  and  paper  importer  states  that  he  recently 
bought  a  large  supply  of  paper  for  pnnting  catcJogues  from  Sweden. 
This  paper,  with  a  satin  finisn,  imported  in  sheets  29.1  bv  43.3  inches, 
weighing  59 J  pounds  to  the  ream  of  500  sheets,  costs  (factory  price) 
4.6  cents  per  pound  and  is  considered  satisfactory. 

A  job  printer  states  that  while  imported  paper  superior  in  quality 
to  that  made  by  Argentina  factories  can  be  placed  in  the  shop  at  a 
fraction  of  a  cent  above  cost  of  the  native  product,  paper  importers 
here  who  are  also  job  printers  find  it  more  advantageous  to  buj  from 
Argentina  factories,  which  will  deUver  paper  of  any  size  m  any 
quantity,  whereas  foreign  paper  has  to  be  ordered  in  large  amounts 
to  make  direct  importation  worth  while. 

On  the  other  hand,  another  importer  considers  the  home  product 
practically  as  good  and  consideraoly  cheaper  than  imported  paper. 
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While  the  opinions  quoted  differ  as  to  the  auaUty  of  Argentina  paper, 
they  agree  with  respect  to  its  preferentiiu  use  for  job  printing  and 
similar  purposes. 

Figures  lor  the  five-year  period  from  1908  to  1912  show  that  82  per 
cent  of  the  paper  dassed  as  '^papel  de  obras/'  including  book  and 
job  paper,  came  from  Germany,  8  per  cent  from  England,  and  only 
1^  per  cent  from  the  United  States. 

NEWS  PAPER. 

The  leading  local  daily,  with  a  circulation  of  20,000  and  an  average 
edition  of  18  sheets  19  by  26  inches,  has  used  American  paper  for 
three  years.  Previously  Argentine,  English,  German,  and^  Swedish 
paper  had  been  used.  American  paper  placed  at  Rosario  costs, 
according  to  the  manager  of  the  paper,  4.38  cents  per  pound.  It  is  a 
little  more  expensive  than  German  paper  but  gives  better  results. 
The  purchasing  agent  of  the  daily  in  question  states  that  his  paper 
has  a  large  modem  rotary  press  and  that  cheaper  papers  can  not  be 
used  to  tne  same  advantage  with  this  equipment,  as  they  tear  more 
easily.  Paper  is  purchased  in  rolls  of  o60  pounds,  and  an  average 
of  about  10  rolls  a  day  is  used  by  the  concern.    American  news  paper 

18  purchased  from  the  Buenos  Aires  representative  of  an  American 
factory. 

The  second  largest  daily  at  Rosario  and  in  this  district,  with  a  cir- 
culation of  15,000  and  an  average  edition  of  16  pages  approximately 

19  by  26  inches,  is  using  German  paper  at  the  present  time.  It  has 
used  other  papers,  including  American.  The  manager  states  that 
the  paper  used  at  present  costs  3.5  cents  per  pound  placed  at  Rosario. 
From  250  to  300  rolls  are  used  a  montn.  The  paper  is  purchased 
under  contract  from  a  German  importing  house  witn  a  branch  office 
at  Rosario. 

There  are  two  German  importers  of  paper  and  printer's  suppUes 
represented  by  branch  houses  at  Rosario.  Most  of  the  smaller  papers, 
of  which  there  are  a  considerable  number  throughout  the  aistrict, 
buy  from  these  or  similar  firms  in  Buenos  Aires  and  are  using  chiefly 
German  phfer  at  the  present  time. 

Accordmg  to  customs  statistics  for  the  five-year  period  from  1908 
to  1912,  42  per  cent  of  news  paper  imported  came  from  Germany,  33 
per  cent  from  the  United  States,  and  11  per  cent  from  Sweden.  A 
comparison  of  the  figures  for  the  diflFerent  years  shows  that  imports 
from  the  United  States  have  increased  rapidly,  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  persons  familiar  with  the  paper  market  here. 

Newspaper  is  not  manufactured  in  this  district,  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained. 

WRAPPING   PAPER. 

Cheap  brown  paper,  called  here  "  papel  de  estraza,"  is  manufactured 
in  the  country.  It  is  made  sometimes  of  rags  but  more  frequently 
of  cellulose  or  oilier  imported  raw  materifSs.  It  is  carried  here 
largely  by  wholesale  grocers  and  is  generally  delivered  by  factories 
in  bates  weighing  22  pounds  cut  up  into  sheets  18  by  14  inches  (usual 
size).    Factory  price  is  from  3  to  3^  cents  per  poimd. 
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On  account  of  the  high  duty,  foreign  wrapping  paper  can  not  com- 
pete in  cheap  grades.  None  of  the  wholesale  grocers  who  supply 
retailers  with  paper  handle  any  imported  paper.  A  certain  amount 
of  better  grades  of  wrapping  paper  is  usea,  although  the  demand  is 
not  lai]ge.    Some  manila  paper  is  imported  from  Germany. 

Statistics  for  the  five-year  period  from  1908  to  1912  show  that  48 
per  cent  of  imported  wrappmg  paper  came  from  Germany,  14  per 
^nt  from  the  ifnited  Kingdom:  13  from  France,  and  only  2^1>er  c^t 
from  the  United  States. 

The  duty  on  wrapping  paper,  equivalent  to  a  specific  duty  of  about 
3^  cents  per  poimd — approximate  price  at  which  Ai^ntina  factories 
sell  it — ^is,  of  course,  prohibitive.  A  reduction  of  duty  on  wrapping 
paper  would  undoubtedly  result  in  a  considerable  increase  of  imports. 

WALL  PAPER. 

The  demand  for  wall  paper  in  this  district  is  limited  by  the  fact 
that  interiors  of  many  nouses  are  frescoed  instead  of  papered.  In 
some  cases  walls  are  plain  with  a  simple  border  at  top  and  bottom,  in 
others  a  design  is  appUed  with  a  stencil. 

According  to  official  statistics  for  the  entire  country  covering  the 
five-year  period  from  1908  to  1912.  44  per  cent  of  wall  paper  imported 
came  from  Germany,  23  per  cent  irom  France,  17  from  fielgiimi,  and 
3^  per  cent  from  the  United  States.  Wall  paper  is  not  manufactured 
in  this  district.  It  is  imported  here  by  one  concern  which,  in  addition 
to  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium,  buys  considerable  quantities  in 
England.  American  wall  paper  is  not  sold  here.  It  appears  that 
some  years  ago  the  representative  of  an  American  manufacturer 
visited  Rosario  but,  as  far  as  can  be  learned,  was  unsuccessful  in 

} placing  orders.  Reasons  given  are  difference  in  size,  lack  of  con- 
ormity  to  local  requirements  with  respect  to  color  and  design,  and 
imsatisf actory  ouahty.  It  is  stated  here  that  American  waU  paper 
is  made  of  wood,  is  apt  to  spot,  and  tears  easily.  It  is  stated  that 
American  wall  paper  is  imported  to  a  slight  extent  at  Buenos  Aires. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  it  has  found  its  way  into  this 
district. 

Cheap  papers  are  imported  from  Germany,  fine  quaUtiesfrom 
France.  Paper  is  imported  in  rolls  26  feet  3  inches  long  and  1.64 
feet  wide.  English  paper  imported  is  8  yards  long  and  1.84  feet 
wide.  This  is  fJso  acceptable.  Wholesale  price  (factory  price  exclu- 
sive of  freight  and  duty)  varies  from  3^  cents  per  roll  for  cheap 
grades  of  German  paper  to  $1.90  for  fine  French  designs.  Pale 
shades  and  half  tints  with  striped  design  are  preferred.  It  is  claimed 
that  American  papers  seen  here  were  too  "loud."  French  styles  are 
preferred  and  high-class  paper  most  in  demand  comes  from  France. 
Cheaper  German  paper  follows  French  designs. 

Terms  are  very  liberal,  ranging  from  120  to  180  days  from  arrival  of 
goods,  especiallv  in  case  of  regular  customers.  Large  orders  are  often 
divided,  partial  payments  running  from  120  to  180  days. 

There  is  only  one  dealer  here  wno  buys  directly  from  foreign  facto- 
ries.   Other  local  dealers  order  from  importing  houses  in  Buenos  Aires. 
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TISSUE  PAPER. 

Ussiie  paper  oomes  chiefly  from  Germany.  According  to  figures 
covering  we  five-year  period  from  1908  to  1912,  51  per  cent  of  tissue 
paper  was  imported  from  Germanv,  9  per  cent  from  Sweden,  8  from 
Itdy,  and  only  4^  per  cent  from  the  United  States.  Principal  paper 
dealers  here  handle  uerman  tissue  paper  exclusively.  The  article  most 
in  demand  is  imported  in  sheets  30  by  44^  inches  and  costs  (factory 
price)  5.2  cents  per  pound. 

The  demand  is  chiefly  for  white  tissue  paper.  Straw-colored  pspsr 
is  imported  to  a  slight  extent,  other  colored  paper  veij  little.  The 
paper  described  above  is  used  chiefly  for  wrappmg.  Finer  paper  for 
letterpress  books  and  similar  purposes  is  not  impoHed  to  any  consid- 
erable extent.  One  importing  house  which  makes  blank  boo^  finds  it 
more  profitable  to  import  letterpress  books  alrcfuly  made. 

BLOTTING  PAPER. 

American  blotting  paper  is  given  the  preference  here.  According  to 
official  statistics  for  the  five  years  from  1908  to  1912,  50  per  cent  of 
blotting  paper  imported  into  Argentina  came  from  the  Umted  States, 
and  tendency  is  toward  increased  American  participation  in  this  line 
of  import  trade.  During  the  period  in  question  24  per  cent  of  blotting 
paper  inported  came  from  the  united  Kingdom  and  1 1  from  Germany. 

One  leading  paper  importer  at  Rosario  handles  Ainerican  blotting 
paper  onlv.  Ajiother  firm  imports  American,  English,  and  German 
paper.  Oolors  preferred  are  white,  pink,  and  gray.  The  standard 
size  sheet  is  19  by  24  inches.  A  good  grade  of  blotter  is  used  for  most 
purposes.  The  dealer  first  mentioned  above  bujrs  almost  entirelv 
Ainerican  blotting  paper  costing  (factory  price)  5.8  cents  per  pound. 

Blotting  paper  with  paper  or  thin  board  covering  is  also  imported 
chiefly  from  tne  United  States,  and  is  used  extensively  for  writing 
pads  made  up  here.  Average  price  for  this  article  is  21  cents  per 
poimd  (factoiy  price). 

CLOTH-LINED  PAPER,   BINDER'S  PAPER,   PARCHMENT,  ETC. 

The  demand  for  cloth-lined  paper  is  very  small  here.  As  far  as  can 
be  ascertained,  it  is  not  imported  directly,  but  purchased  in  small 
quantities  from  Buenos  Aires  importers.  As  a  result,  local  dealers 
are  not  accurately  informed  as  to  source  of  supply,  although  it  is  sup- 
posed to  come  from  Enjgland.  Cloth-lined  paper  is  not  shown  sepa- 
rately in  custom  statistics. 

There  is  practically  no  demand  for  cover  paper  here.  According  to 
official  statistics  covering  the  five  vears  from  1908  to  1912  imports  of 
paperfor  bookbinding  were  insignificant,  and  no  paper  of  this  kmd  was 
imported  in  1912  (last  figures  available). 

There  is  practically  no  demand  for  parchment.  Small  amounts  of 
imitation  parchment  of  German  make  are  used. 

The  demand  for  sketching  and  other  paper  used  by  artists  and  de- 
signers, which  is  purchased  through  Buenos  Aires,  is  small  at  Rosario. 
Paper  most  commonly  used  by  artists  and  amateurs  is  a  medium  stiff 
paper,  sold  in  rolls  10.9  yards  long  and  57  inches  wide  and  retailing  at 
$3.82  per  roll.  There  is,  however,  not  a  laiW  demand  at  Rosario  for 
sketching  and  similar  papers  of  any  kind.  This  class  of  paper  comes 
chiefly  from  Italy,  Germany,  and  France. 
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WAX  PAPER. 

Wax  paper  is  used  here  only  in  veiy  light  grades.  It  is  imported 
from  Germany  and  used  for  wrappmg  confectionery  and  similar 
articles. 

In  place  of  wax  paper  a  light,  rather  resistant  paper  of  French 
manufacture  is  used  to  a  small  extent.  It  is  imported  in  reams  of 
500  sheets,  25.6  by  39.4  inches,  tiie  ream  weighing  42  pounds.  Fac- 
tory price,  exclusive  of  freight  and  duty,  is  stated  to  be  12  cents  per 
pound,  and  cost  of  paper  placed  in  the  store  at  Rosario  16.8  cents 
per  pound. 

Imports  of  wax  paper  aie  not  shown  separately  in  customs  returns. 

CARBON  PAPEB. 

English  and  American  carbon  papers  are  most  popular  here. 
According  to  statistics  covering  the  nve-year  period  from  1908  to 
1913,  .45  per  cent  of  carbon  paper  imported  came  from  England, 
35  per  cent  from  the  United  States,  ana  13  per  cent  from  Germany. 
A  comparison  of  figures  for  the  diffeient  years  shows  that  imports 
from  En^and  have  increased  rapidly.  This  is  confirmed  by  investi- 
gation here.  A  firm  with  headquarters  in  Buenos  Aires  states  that 
after  testing  different  kinds  of  paper  it  now  imports  its  own  brand 
put  up  in  lx>xes  bearing  its  label  by  an  English  factory.  American 
carbon  paper  for  typewriter  is  also  carried  by  this  firm,  as  well  as  most 
other  dealers  handling  paper  and  typewriter  supplies.  Standard 
qualities  of  English  ancTAinerioan  carbon  paper  retail  at  $3.60  per  box 
of  100  sheets  (cap  size). 

The  demand  for  carbon  paper  is  good.  A  dealer  states  that 
tendency  is  to  use  considerable  quantities  and  to  renew  carbon  paper 
frequently.  Fine  carbon  paper  for  typewriter  is  imported  almost 
exclusively  put  up  in  boxes.  It  has  l>een  tried  to  import  it  in  large 
sheets  to  be  cut  up  here,  but  on  account  of  its  perishable  nature, 
especially  when  exposed  to  great  heat,  this  does  not  give  good  results 
and  losses  practically  equal  whatever  may  be  saved.  Cheaper 
qualities  of  carbon  paper  used  by  railroads,  department  stores,  etc., 
are  imported  in  large  sheets. 

OABDBOABD. 

Cardboard  is  not  manufactured  in  this  district.  Board  of  various 
kinds  is  imported  chiefly  from  Germany.  Customs  statistics  group 
cardboard  of  different  descriptions  into  two  classes — ''cartuTina," 
including  Bristol  and  similar  products,  68  per  cent  of  which  imports 
came  from  Germany  during  the  period  from  1908  to  1912  and  13 
per  cent  from  Spain  (only  1  per  cent  from  the  United  States),  and 
''carton."  As  respects  "cartulina,"  so-called  ivory  finish  is  most  in 
demand  here.  This  is  slightly  transparent  and  costs  6.4  cents  per 
poimd  (factory  price)  imported  in  sheets  19.7  by  25.6  inches.  Bristol 
most  commonly  used  costs  5.1  cents  per  pouna  (factory  price)  and  is 
also  imported  m  sheets  19.7  by  25.6  mches.  These  are  both  German 
products.  Bristol  and  similar  boards  are,  of  course,  imported  in 
other  sizes  and  qualities.  There  are  two  local  firms  whidi  import 
directly. 
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Heavy  cardboard  of  different  kinds  classed  as  ''carton]'  in  customs 
statistics  comes  chiefly  from  Germany  (53  per  cent  during  the  five- 
year  period  from  1908  to  1912,  agamst  21  from  the  Netherlands, 
10  from  Sweden,  and  2  per  cent  from  the  United  States).  This  is 
purchased  chiefly  from  importers  in  Buenos  Aires  in  a  considerable 
variety  of  thicknesses  ana  sizes,  costing  (wholesale  price),  3.1  cents 

Er  pound.    The  only  local  firm  importing  directly,   as  far  as  is 
town,  states  that  cheap  strawboard  is  imported  from  Holland  and 
finer  board,  made  from  old  newspapers,  from  Germany. 

TOILET  PAPER. 

Toilet  paper  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent  by  middle  and  well- 
to-do  classes.  As  it  is  not  manufactured  in  this  district,  nor,  as  far 
as  is  known  here,  in  this  country,  the  market  for  imported  papers  of 
different  descriptions  is  jgood.  According  to  customs  statistics  for 
the  whole  country  covering  the  five-year  period  from  1908  to  1912, 
31  per  cent  of  imports  came  from  EIngland,  27  per  cent  from  Germany, 
ana  25  per  cent  from  the  United  States. .  Although  a  comparison  of 
statistics  for  recent  years  shows  a  slight  increase  in  imports  from  the 
United  States  as  compared  with  other  countries,  httle  American 
paper  appears  to  be  sold  here.  The  largest  dealers,  the  department 
stores,  do  not  carry  it.  Of  some  five  or  six  firms  seen  onlv  one 
handles  American  toilet  paper,  sold  in  rolls  slightly  larger  although 
more  loosely  packed  than  English  and  Grerman  papers,  at  12.7  cents 
per  roll  (retail  price).  This  paper  is  purchased  in  Buenos  Aires, 
and  the  dealer  states  that  it  sells  well  and  is  handled  by  a  number  of 
small  stores  here. 

The  best-lmown  brands  sold  here  are  imported  from  England. 
Xoilet  paper  is  sold  almost  exdusivdy  in  rolls,  the  usual  size  l>eing 
about  5  inches  wide  and  3^  to  4  inches  in  diameter  and  weight  about 
240  grams  (1  eram» 0.03527  ounce).  Some  brands  can  e&o  be  ob- 
tains in  packages.  Toilet  paper  retails  at  from  11  to  25  cents 
per  roll.  Cheap  paper,  for  wnich  the  demand  is  naturally  largest, 
comes  from  Germany.  The  manager  of  a  large  department  store 
states  that  his  firm  carries  only  German  paper  retailmg  at  11  to  17 
cents  per  roll  and  that  the  largest  demand  is  for  crepe  paper.     Better 

trades  of  English  and  American  paper  are  generally  plain  and  very 
ttle  crepe  paper  is  to  be  found  in  notels,  clubs,  or  houses  where  more 
expensive  papers  are  used.  It  appears  that  scented  papers  are  not 
in  demand.  A  German  brand  which  finds  a  good  market  has  a  lar^e 
green  label  covering  entire  side  of  roll.  As  a  rule,  however,  labels 
are  plain  and  packing  resembles  more  or  less  closely  that  used  in  the 
United  States. 

Toilet  paper  is  imported  directly  or  bought  in  Buenos  Aires.  Some 
of  the  large  consumers,  especially  department  stores,  buy  from  for- 
eign manufacturers  without  intervention  of  middle  men.  In  such 
cases  paper  is  generally  imported  with  label  of  local  fiirm  with  or 
without  name  of  factory.     Dru^ists  buy  in  Buenos  Aires. 

The  use  of  toiletpaper,  as  w^ as  high-class  sanitary  apparatus,  is 
increasing  here.  Were  it  not  for  the  present  high  duty,  which  makes 
price  pronibitive  for  certain  classes  of  the  population — the  cheapest 
paper  on  the  market  retails  at  11  cents  the  roll — demand  would 
undoubtedly  be  larger. 
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FLY  PAPEB. 

American  fly  paper  finds  an  excellent  market  at  Rosario.  Accord- 
ing to  customs  statistics  covering  the  whole  cowitiy  for  the  five-year 
Eeriod  1908  to  1912,  79  per  cent  of  fly  paper  imported  came  from  the 
Tnited  States,  12  per  cent  from  the  United  Kinedom,  and  9  per  cent 
from  Germany.  The  leading  dealers  at  Rosario  nandle  American  fly 
paper  only  and  no  German  or  English  paper  has  been  seen  here.  The 
paper  used  is  exclusiveljr  of  the  sticky  variety.  Poisonous  papers  are 
not  known  here.  American  fly  paper  retails  at  47  cents  per  package 
of  25  double  sheets. 

Fly  paper  is  carried  by  department  stores,  hardware  dealers,  drug- 
gists, etc.  It  does  not  appear  that  it  is  imported  directly  here.  ^1 
the  firms  seen  buy  througn  Buenos  Aires,  where  at  least  one  of  the 
favorite  American  brands  is  sold  by  an  exclusive  a^ent. 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  quantities  of  flies  which  the  protracted 
summers  and  long  dry  spells  render  doubly  obnoxious,  tne  market 
for  flv  paper  should  be  capable  of  a  considerable  increase.  A  crusade 
for  tne  extinction  of  flies  uas  been  proposed  at  Rosario,  which  should 
tend  to  increase  the  demand  for  fly  paper.  Curiously  enough,  very 
little  fly  paper  is  to  be  found  in  restaurants,  where  electric  fans  are 
reUed  on  extensively  to  combat  flies. 

Customs  statistics  show  that  importation  of  fly  paper  has  increased 
rapidly  in  recent  years. 

SANDPAPER. 

American  manufacturers  get  a  good  share  of  the  trade  in  sand- 
paper in  this  district.  The  better  grades  are  imported  largely  from 
the  United  States.  Following  sizes  are  used  here:  Nos.  0,  i,  1,  IJ,  2, 
2^,  and  3.  Sandpaper  is  imported  in  reams  of  400  and  440  sheets. 
Average  price  (factory)  paid  by  importers  for  American  sandpaper 
is  $1.35  per  ream  of  440  sheets  plus  10  cents  for  packing.  Size  of 
sheet  is  10^  by  8i  inches. 

Cheap  sandpaper  is  imported  from  Germany,  the  German  article 
being  considered  inferior  to  the  American.  According  to  customs 
statistics  for  the  entire  country  covering  the  five-year  period  1908 
to  1912,  39  per  cent  of  sandpaper  import  came  from  Germany,  34 
per  cent  from  the  United  States,  and  13  per  cent  from  Spain.  It 
appears,  however,  that  more  American  sandpaper  is  used  nere  than 
German.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  no  Spanish  sandpaper  is  used 
here  and  there  is  no  home  production. 

The  duty  on  sandpaper  is  very  high.  Dealers  state  that  at  the 
time  the  present  tariff  went  into  effect  factories  existed  at  Buenos 
Aires  which  it  was  intended  to  protect  but  they  have  since  been  closed. 

Sandpaper  is  imported  directly  by  leading  nardware  dealers. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PAPER. 

According  to  official  statistics  for  the  five-year  period  from  1908  to 
1912,  inclusive,  43  per  cent  of  photographic  paper  imported  came 
from  England,  35  per  cent  from  Germany,  and^l8  per  cent  from  the 
United  States.  At  that  time  imports  from  the  United  States  showed 
a  marked  tendency  to  increase.  It  appears,  however,  from  informa- 
tion furnished  by  local  dealers,  that  the  market  has  undergone  a  great 
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change  in  the  last  three  years.  One  dealer  in  particular  states  that^ 
in  his  opinion,  70  per  cent  of  the  photographic  paper  now  used  at 
Rosario  comes  from  Germany,  the  balance  from  the  United  States 
and  England.  This  dealer  reviews  the  situation  substantially  as 
follows: 

Up  to  four  or  five  yean  ago  English  paper  with  a  satin  finish  was  used  to  a  large 
extent.  American  paper,  jmrticulaiiy  platino  bromide,  aristo  platino,  and  various 
kinds  of  velox,  also  found  a  good  market,  along  with  German  paper.  Within  the  last 
three  years,  however,  German  factories  have  made  tremendous  strides  and  are  at  the 
present  time  driving  rival  papers  out  of  the  market.  The  American  aristo  platino  is 
being  practicalljr  abandoned  because  its  preparation  does  not  seem  to  be  as  careful  as 
formerly.  It  fails  to  bring  out  the  deep  tones.  The  German  chloro  bromide  is  cheaper 
and  easier  to  work  with  than  English  and  American  papers  and  gives  excellent  results. 
To  give  an  example  of  difference  in  price,  we  self  similar  qiuJities  of  German  and 
American  paper  as  follows  (retail  prices):  Roll  of  12  sheets,  19.7  by  23.6  inches,  German 
^per  $3.82,  and  American  $5.01;  and  we  make  a  larger  profit  on  the  German  paper. 
We  make  less  difference  in  price  between  German  and  American  paper  sold  in  small 

auantities,  but  profit  on  G^man  paper  is  in  this  case  still  larger.  Recently  a  new 
^utch  paper  similar  to  the  German  article  has  been  introduced  and  is  doing  well.  We 
are  visited  frequently  by  German  salesmen  who  offer  us  credit  for  six  months  and 
even  longer  from  arrival  of  goods  in  order  to  place  orders. 

Photographic  paper  is  imported  directly  here  by  one  concern. 
There  are  in  addition  a  number  of  firms  with  main  offices  in  Buenos 
Aires  which  maintain  branches  in  Rosario.  The  local  branches  are 
suppUed  from  Buenos  Aires.  Paper  of  this  kind  is  handled  by 
photographic  supply  houses.     It  is  not  manufactured  in  the  district. 

CIGARETTE   PAPER. 

No  American  cigarette  paper  is  sold  here.  According  to  customs 
statistics  covering  the  five  years  from  1908  to  1912,  64  per  cent  of 
cigarette  paper  imported  came  from  France,  12  per  cent  from  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  9  per  cent  from  Germany. 

French  and  Spanish  papers  find  the  best  market  here.  A  little 
Hungarian  paper  is  to  be  found,  no  German.  Dealers  attribute 
imports  creoited  to  Germany  in  official  statistics  to  French  shipments 
via  Hamburg,  or  possibly  to  paper  imported  by  cigarette  factories. 

Local  trade  prefers  the  fine  French  papers  which  retail  here  at  5 
and  10  centavos  a  package  (2.1  and  4.2  cents).  These  papers  are 
sold  by  Buenos  Aires  ioboers  to  local  retail  dealers,  who  are  not, 
however,  large  consumers,  at  following  prices:  Ordinary  grade  of 
French  paper  retailing^at  2.1  cents  the  package,  $1.34  the  box  of  100 
packages;  oest  grade  French  paper  retailing  at  4.2  cents  the  package, 
m  two  sizes^  $1.61  and  $1.95  per  box  of  60  packages,  respectively. 
There  is  no  mtemal-revenue  tax  on  cigarette  paper. 

CX>NCLUSION — EXTENSION  OP   AMERICAN   TRADE. 

The  only  lines  in  which  American  paper  manufacturers  are  at  the 
present  time  getting  their  share  of  trade  are  carbon,  news,  photo- 
graphic, toilet,  sand^  fly,  and  blotting  paper.  Of  these,  news,  toilet, 
and  flypaper  are  received  here,  as  ^r  as  can  be  ascertained,  exclu- 
sively through  agents  or  importers  in  Buenos  Aires.  Sandpaper  is 
imported  directly  by  leading  Rosario  hardware  dealers,  rhoto- 
graphic  paper  is  received  here  directly  from  the  United  States  by  one 
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dealer  in  photo^aphic  supplies.  Carbon  and  blotting  paper,  as  well 
as  small  quantities  of  other  kinds  of  paper,  are  both  imported  directly 
from  America  and  purchased  from  buenos  Aires  distributers. 

All  of  the  numerous  dealers  interviewed  in  gathering  information 
for  this  report  emphasize  the  fact  that  American  salesmen  are  seldom 
seen  here,  whereas  those  of  other  nationaUties,  especiidly  Germans, 
visit  the  city  at  frequent  intervals.  One  dealer  importing  a  general 
hfie  of  paper  states  that  in  five  years  he  has  been  visited  by  two 
American  salesmen,  both  of  whom  received  small  orders,  but  did  not 
return.  On  the  otner  hand,  a  number  of  American  manufacturers 
spend  considerable  sums  in  keeping  local  dealers  suppUed  with  at- 
tractively gotten  up  catalogues  which  are  admired  but  bring  in  very 
Uttle  trade.  In  competition  with  paper  actively  pushed  by  salesmen 
who  oflFer  every  facihty  to  prospective  customers,  articles  which  have 
to  depend  on  catalogues,  wnich  may  or  may  not  be  carefully  read,  are 
obviously  at  a  great  disadvantage. 

In  addition  to  high  freight  rates  and  shipping  facilities  inferior  to 
those  of  European  competitors,  principal  ODstacles  to  extension  of 
American  traae  are  the  strong  hold  of  German  manufacturers  on  the 
market  discussed  above  and  a  rather  conservative  tendency  on  part 
of  local  dealers  and  customers.  Dealers  state  that  they  find  it  aiffi- 
cult  to  induce  customers  to  try  anything  except  the  particular  grade 
of  paper  they  are  in  the  habit  of  usin^. 

While  many  people  are  inclined  to  thmk  that  Rosario  will  in  the  near 
future  be  the  cniei  distributing  center  for  northern  Argentina  for  all 
kinds  of  goods,  this  is  not  at  the  present  time  the  case.  As  noted 
above,  Buenos  Aires  is  now  the  principal  distributing  center  for  this 
district,  particularly  for  highly  manmactured  products.  Probably 
the  best  way  of  worldng  this  territory  would,  for  the  present  at  least, 
be  through  a  general  agent  in  Buenos  Aires  who  could  cover  Argen- 
tina, Paraguay,  and  TJru^ay,  establishing  branch  agencies  as  need 
might  arise.  Some  American  paper  is  already  being  nandled  in  this 
way.  It  would  seem  feasible  to  intrust  a  good  sales  organization 
of  this  kind  with  several  different  noncompeting  lines  which  would 
be  sold  in  most  instances  to  the  same  customers.  This  would  reduce 
cost  of  making  sales  and  make  it  worth  while  for  an  agent  to  push 
American  paper  throughout  the  territory. 

IMPORT  TARIFF, 

The  effect  of  the  Argentine  tariff  on  paper,  which  is  in  fact  a  high 
specific  duty,  exceeding  in  many  instances  tne  value  of  the  product 
(according  to  statement  of  loading  local  importer)  is  to  greatly 
reduce  consumption  of  imported  paper  of  the  kinds  manufactured 
n  the  country.  The  principal  proaucts  of  Argentina  mills  are  com- 
mon grades  of  wrappmgand  printing  paper.  Other  kmds  of  paper 
have  to  be  imported.  While  a  lower  duty  would  imdoubtedly  tend 
to  f aciUtate  the  importation  of  paper,  the  effect  of  a  decrease  in  tariff 
rates  on  demand  for  forei^  paper  should  not  be  exaggerated.  Such  a 
reduction  would  naturally  greatly  increase  the  demand  for  foreign 
paper  in  grades  manufactured  in  Argentina.  Other  kinds  of  paper 
are  airea^  imported  in  considerable  quantities  in  spite  of  the  high 
tariff.     While  nigh  prices  naturally  tend  to  limit  consumption,  it 
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should  be  remembered  that  all  manufactured  coimnodities  are  very 
expensive  here  and  paper  finds  a  market  at  prices  which  would  be 
prohibitive  in  other  countries.  The  high  tanff,  which  is  in  reaUty 
specific  and  does  not  distinguish  between  different  grades  of  same 
kmd  of  paper,  weighs  naturally  less  heavily  on  the  better  quaUties. 

FUTURE  OF   INDUSTRY. 

Several  authors,  among  others  Jules  Huret,  *'De  la  Plata  a  la 
Cordillere  des  Andes/'  and  Schmidt  and  Grotewold,  ''Argentinien,'' 
prophesy  a  considerable  future  to  the  paper  industry  in  Argentina. 
Favorable  predictions  are  based  on  the  raw  material  at  hand  in  the 
shape  of  straw  of  different  cereals  which  can  be  obtained  in  almost 
unhmited  quantities,  as  well  as  wood  and  rushes.  Schmidt  and 
Grotewold  mention  two  Argentine  patents  for  the  manufacture  of 
paper  from  flax  fiber  and  the  castor  plant,  respectively.  Flax  is 
cultivated  here  exdusively  for  the  seed  and  no  use  is  made  of  the 
fiber,  which  is  burned. 

With  respect  to  the  present  condition  and  future  of  the  Argentine 
paper  industry,  substantially  the  following  statement  has  been 
obtained  from  a  gentleman  excellently  informed  on  the  subject: 

The  Argentine  paper  indnstrv  subsists  at  the  present  time,  thanks  to  a  high  import 
duty  which  alone  enables  our  factories  to  compete  with  the  foreign  product.  Paper 
is  made  on  a  very  small  scale  in  this  district,  and  while  factories  pa^r  good  dividends 
it  is  doubtful  whether  this  would  be  the  case  if  manufacture  was  carried  on  on  a  larger 
scale.  Suitable  raw  material  is  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  countrv.  There  are  no 
important  textile  plants  in  this  district  and  supply  of  ra^  is  very  limited.  Experi- 
ments made  with  wheat,  flax,  and  com  straw  have  not  given  satisfactory  results  and 
have  been  abandoned.    The  same  is  true  of  attempts  made  to  use  willow  and  poplar 

Sulp  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Failure  is  probably  due  to  the  high  cost  of  pro- 
uction  with  available  equipment.  Raw  material  has  to  be  imported  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Labor  is  high  ana  there  Is  practically  no  industrial  population  in  this  dis- 
trict. Machinery  has  to  be  imported  at  considerable  expense.  Under  such  circum- 
stances Argentina  paper  could  not  possibly  compete  with  the  foreign  product  manu- 
factured in  countnes  with  abundant  raw  material  on  a  large  scale  by  skilled  labor 
were  it  not  for  the  hijgh  duty.  The  industry  is  artificial  and  is  not  likely  to  grow  rapidly 
under  present  conditions. 

BRAZIL. 

RIO  DB  JANEIRO. 

From  Consul  General  Jalius  G.  Lay. 

Brazil  is  a  very  large  and  increasing  consumer  of  paper  of  nearly 
all  kinds,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  now  imported  from  abroadf, 
principally  from  Germany,  Norway.  Sweden,  and  Belgium.  The 
paper  imported  from  France  is  manuiactured  in  Bel^um. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  up  to  the  present  time  nas  been  limited 
practically  to  wrapping  paper,  but  as  there  is  an  abundance  of  fiber 
m  Brazil  available  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  never  yet  exploited, 
as  well  as  wood  suitable  for  pulp  to  be  found  in  several  oi  the  southern 
States,  the  national  production  in  years  to  come  will  probably  dis- 
place some  of  the  other  ^ades  of  foreign  papers.  At  present,  how- 
ever, Germany  is  selling  m  this  market  paper  of  the  vanous  kinds  de- 
manded at  such  low  prices  that  Brazilian  paper  will  probably  not 
take  its  place  for  some  time  to  come. 
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Printing  paper,  news  paper,  writing  paper,  and  other  kinds  such  as 
cardboard,  carbon,  wax,  tissue,  etc.,  are  most  in  demand  in  Brazil,  in 
the  order  named. 

MARKET  REQUIRElfENTS. 

Writing  paper. — ^Writing  paper  is  imported  in  the  following  sizes: 
36  by  44  centimeters  and  66  by  88  centimeters  (centimeter =0.3937 
inch).  It  is  imiformly  used  for  petitions  and  requisitions  to  the 
various  Government  departments,  such  as  the  customhouse,  the 
municipality  in  the  matter  of  taxes,  etc.,  for  contracts,  deeds,  and 
other  instrimients.  The  ^eater  part  of  it  is  ruled,  resembling  our 
folded  foolscap  paper,  but  is  slightly  larger,  and  is  folded  like  a  book. 
A  small  portion  of  this  paper  is  of  good  quality  bond,  most  of  which 
comes  from  England.  The  bulk  of  the  more  common  grades  comes 
from  Germany. 

Book  papers. — Following  are  the  sizes  and  weights  per  ream  of 
500  sheets  of  book  papers  used  in  this  market  (centimeter  » 0.3937 
inch,  kilo  =  2.2  pounds):  68  by  98  centimeters,  38  kilos:  82  by  110 
centimeters,  52  kilos;  62  by  95  centimeters,  36  kilos*  70  by  50  centi- 
meters, 26  kilos;  55  by  75  centimeters,  29  kilos;  and  65  by  45  centi- 
meters, 18  kUos. 

Most  of  this  book  paper  is  imported  from  Germany.  It  is  packed 
in  heavy  paper,  250  sheets  per  package,  but  not  in  boxes.  These 
packages,  flat,  in  turn  are  packed  in  burlap  coverings,  the  two  lai'ger 
sides  of  the  package  (the  same  dimensions  as  the  paper  itself)  bem^ 
covered  with  light  pine  boards  and  the  whole  strapped  together  with 
iron  bands.  The  net  weight  of  these  packages  is  200  kUos,  and  the 
gross  weight  about  218  kuos.    It  apparently  reaches  this  market  in 

f;ood  condition.  This  is  a  very  important  point  for  American  manu- 
acturers  who  contemplate  entering  this  market  to  observe.  Prac- 
tically all  the  book  papers  imported  here  are  white.  There  is  no 
demand  for  Bible  or  India  papers. 

TTie  price  of  German  paper  for  the  manufacture  of  blank  commer- 
cial books  averages  about  70  marks  ($16.66)  per  100  kilos  (220.4 
poimds)  f .  o.  b.  port  of  loading. 

Prirding  paper. — Practically  aU  of  the  printing  paper  is  imported 
from  Germany.  This  class  oi  paper  is  used  for  catalogues,  circulars, 
as  well  as  for  blank  books,  letterheads,  etc.,  and  is  imported  in  the 
following  sizes,  termed  '^BB"  and  *'AA,"  respectively:  66  by  98 
centimeters;  and  76  by  112  centimeters.  Local  importers  state  that 
the  reason  American  printing  paper  is  not  acceptable  to  the  local 
trade  is  because  American  manufacturers  do  not  manufacture  it  in 
the  sizes  above  specified,  which  are  demanded  by  local  printers. 
Each  of  the  above  sizes  of  printing  paper  comes  in  the  following 
grades  by  weight  of  500  sheets:  18,  24,  30,  36,  40,  and  50  kilos,  net 
weight.  The  color  is  usually  white.  This  paper  is  shipped  in  pack- 
ages of  250  sheets  each,  and  packed  in  the  same  manner  as  book 
paper,  already  described. 

The  cost  of  printing  paper  to  local  importers  averages  about  40 
marks  ($9.52)  per  100  kilos  (220.4  pounds),  c.  i.  f.  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
although  some  is  sold  as  low  as  35  marks  ($8.33)  per  100  kilos. 

News  paper. — ^AJl  of  the  news  paper  is  imported  from  Norway  and 
Sweden.  It  is  consumed  by  the  12  or  more  daily  newspapers  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  and   the  dailies  in  other  cities  along  the  coast — ^Para, 
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Pemambuco,  and  Bahia,  and  interior  cities  of  ijnportance,  such  as 
Sao  Paulo  and  Bello  Horizonte.  Some  news  paper  is  also  used  in 
the  printing  of  veiy^  cheap  books,  resembling  our  paper-covered 
novels.  An  insignificant  amount  of  news  paper  has  been  manu- 
factured in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo. 

Wrapping  paper. — Although  formerly  wrapping  paper  was  im- 
ported, it  has  in  recent  years  been  displaced  by  paper  locally  manu- 
factured. The  factories  in  the  State  oi  Sao  Paulo  supply  this  market 
at  present. 

The  prohibitive  import  duty  of  500  reis  per  kilo,  equivalent  to 
about  9  cents  per  pound,  excludes  forei^  wrapping  paper,  except 
a  very  small  quantity  coming  from  Sweden,  as  it  can  not  compete 
with  the  local  product  selling  at  500  to  800  reis  (16  to  26  cents)  per 
kilo  (2.2  poun(&). 

Tissue  paper. — Very  little  tissue  paper  is  imported  here,  the 
greater  part  of  it  coming  from  Germany.  White  predominates, 
although  some  colored  is  abo  used.  It  comes  in  dimensions  of  45  by 
58  centimeters  and  51  by  76  centimeters,  and  in  two  grades;  the 
cheaper  grade  in  packages  of  400  sheets,  weighing  3.6  kilos  per  ream; 
and  the  oetter  grade  in  packages  of  500  sheets,  weighing  3.1  kilos 
per  ream.  The  latter  is  used  principally  in  the  manufacture  of  press 
copy  books,  which  can  be  maae  cheaper  here  than  imported.  (Centi- 
meter "0.3937  inch;  kilo  ==2.2  pounc^.) 

Carbon  wiper. — Considerable  carbon  paper  is  used  in  the  larger 
commercial  centers  of  Brazil  with  increased  use  of  typewriters  and 
modem  commercial  office  equipment — coming  from  the  United  States 
and  Germany.  American  carbon  paper  is  slightly  more  expensive 
than  Grerman. 

Blotting  paper. — Blotting  paper  is  now  imported  from  England, 
Grermany,  and  Austria,  although  formerly  some  was  received  from 
the  United  States,  which  has  lost  its  place  because  of  cheaper  Euro- 
pean blotting  paper.  The  size  is  almost  uniformly  50  by  65  centi- 
meters, pink  or  white,  and  English  blotting  paper  costs  local  import- 
ers 3|a.  (7.6  cents)  per  pound  f.  o.  b.  Southampton. 

Wax  paper. — ^Wax  paper  is  imported  from  (iermany  and  is  used 
principally  for  wrapping  such  lood  products  as  butter,  biscuits, 
chocolate,  and  cheese.  It  comes  both  white  and  colored,  white 
predominating. 

Toilet  paper. — ^American  toilet  paper  is  sold  in  Brazil  in  large 
quantities,  out  it  appears  that  even  in  this  class  of  paper  the  Ger- 
mans are  making  an  effort  to  imdersell  the  American  manufacturer. 
The  size  is  usuaUy  16 J  by  11  centimeters,  and  that  packed  in  pack- 
ages of  500  sheets  is  preferable  to  that  in  rolb.  An  American  manu- 
facturer recently  lost  an  order  to  a  German  firm  for  50,000  roUs  of 
toilet  paper  because  of  the  price. 

Oamboard  and  millboard. — The  principal  sources  of  cardboard  and 
millboard  are  Germany  and  Holland,  although  Brazilian  factories 
are  now  producing  this  class  of  paper  to  some  extent,  supplying 
local  paper-box  factories. 

Envelopes. — Although  there  are  several  factories  in  Sao  Paulo  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  equipped  with  German  machinery  and  using  German 
and  some  national  paper  of  a  cheap  grade,  in  the  manufacture  of 
envelopes,  and  in  spite  of  the  verv  hign  customs  duties,  large  quan- 
tities of  German  envelopes  of  aU  grtules  are  imported  into  Brazil. 
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These  envelopes  are  sold  f.  o.  b.  port  of  sailing  as  low  as  1.25  marks 
(30  cents)  per  thousand,  in  boxes  of  500  each,  these  envelopes  being 
of  various  colors,  white  more  expensive. 

Social  and  commercial  paper, — <)onmiercial  correspondence  paper  is 
usually  of  a  medium  grade,  although  some  of  the  better  linen  and 
bond  commercial  papers  are  now  finding  a  market  here. 

All  grades  of  social  correspondence  paper  are  to  be  foimd  in  local 
stores,  the  bulk  of  which  comes  from  Germany  because  of  the 
extremely  low  price.  German  note  paper  comes  in  boxes  of  25 
and  50  envelopes  and  folded  sheets,  packed  in  cardboard  boxes 
with  colored  cover  pictures,  in  turn  packed  in  tissue  paper.  A 
local  importer  showed  a  representative  of  this  consulate  general 
some  social  note  paper,  packed  in  boxes  of  25  envelopes  and  sheets 
ofpaper,  with  specially  stamped  covers  of  famous  paintings,  as 
''The  Reapers''  and  others,  which  was  furnished  by  a  German 
maniifacturer  at  35  pfennigs  (8J  cents)  per  box.  The  retail  price 
of  this  paper  is  1,000  reis  (32  cents)  per  box.  These  note  pa]>ers 
are  imported  from  Germany  as  cheap  as  18  pfennigs  (4.2  cents)  i>er 
box  and  up  to  4  marks  (95  cents)  per  box,  the  price  depending  upon 
the  quality  of  the  paper  and  envelopes,  as  well  as  the  type  of  dox 
used. 

American  social  bond  and  linen  papers  are  meeting  with  favor  in 
Brazil,  although  their  sale  is  necessanly  hmited  because  of  the  high 
retail  prices. 

Stiff  paper,  usually  of  a  dull  finish,  and  resembling  a  transparent 
wax  paper,  is  used  for  visiting  cards  and  is  imported  from  Germany 
and  Italy. 

Wallpaper. — Wall  paper  is  extensively  used  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  in  general  through  tne  south  of  Brazil,  although  in  the  extreme 
north  its  use  is  more  limited  because  of  the  humidity  of  the  climate. 
Wall  paper  is  manufactured  here  to  some  extent,  but  the  better 
grades  are  imported.  It  comes  in  rolls  8  yards  long  and  18  inches 
wide  from  Europe  and  the  United  States.  There  is  no  special  kind 
in  particular  demand  with  regard  to  color  or  design. 

HOBCE    PEODUOTION. 

A  recent  publication  states  that  there  are  17  paper  mills  in  Brazil, 
employing  606  hands,  with  a  capital  of  5,083:0001000  ($1,644,859), 
and  an  annual  production  of  3,987:000$000  ($1,290,193).  Of  these 
there  are  not  more  than  six  important  miUs.  The  paper  industry  in 
Brazil  is  still  in  its  infancy,  although  the  continued  commercial 
development  of  the  coimtry  will  imooubtedly  mean  the  extension 
of  the  paper  industry  and  the  ultimate  local  manufacture  of  many 
classes  of  paper  entirely  imported  at  present. 

A  local  paper  mill  at  Sao  Paulo,  equipped  with  American  machin- 
ery, manufactures  writing  paper  and  cardboard  from  Brazilian  pulp 
wood  and  rags. 

An  effort  was  made  to  manufacture  news  paper  in  Brazil,  but  was 
unsuccessful  because  the  low  dutv  on  this  product  was  not  sufficient 
to  enable  the  news  made  in  Brazil  to  compete  with  importations  from 
Norway  and  Sweden.  Paper  is  now  manufactured  in  Brazil  from  the 
refuse  of  sugar  cane,  jgrasses,  reeds,  locallj  ctowu  wood  pulp,  etc., 
and  the  most  useful  plant  used  is  the  '^pirini"  (Papyrus  brasuienis). 
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IMPORT  TRADE. 


The  following  statistics  show  the  trend  of  trade  in  foreign  papers  in 
tins  country  and  the  importations  for  1912  and  1913  as  classined  by 
the  Statistical  Bureau  at  Rio  de  Janeiro : 


Kinds  and  principal  oonntries 
of  origin. 

1912 

1913 

Kinds  and  prta^lpal  countries 

of  Offiguk. 

1912 

1913 

Writing  paper 

Umted  States     

812,074 

220,868 

76,366 

62,668 

111,232 

263,701 

64,660 

60,464 

Cardboard  and  millboard: 
United  States 

84, 4U 

261,009 

86,108 

84,308 

(SermanT 

OermanT 

288,310 

ItalT 

"lethBriaiidB 

108,138 

A  ■■■iplii   MlmiipnpiF 

Total,  an  ooontries 

Paper  onsnnmerated: 

461,046 

626,688 

Total,  an  countries 

425,648 

478,048 

686,786 
78,030 
41,864 
63,926 
76,136 
79,804 
89,083 
111,674 
160,273 

Printing  paper 

United  States 

13,606 
881,228 
392,487 
391,861 
140,016 
111,916 

61,101 

19,683 
917,284 
326,166 
447,647 
248,980 
137,662 

77,877 

696,041 

Anstrifr-bungary 

86,664 

0«nnanY 

f^ftoiuni. . . .  r. . .'. 

66,412 

Sweden 

United  States 

66,606 

Norway , 

Franm 

114,643 

Npthnnands 

Grpat  Britain 

72,620 

BelgitUD 

Italy 

109,637 

VnltiBd  KinsKloni 

79,624 

SwMlAn 

160,964 

Total,  all  coon  tries 

2,107,646 

2,386,947 

Total,  all  countries 

1,419,091 

1,880,167 

No  paper  is  exported  from  Brazil. 

CREDIT  TERMS. 

European  paper  exporters,  as  a  rule,  give  credit  of  from  90  to  120 
days  from  date  of  arrival  of  steamer  bringing  the  goods,  and  some 
even  six  months.  Some  local  houses  carry  an  open  account  with 
European  manufacturers,  although  many  purchase  through  local  com- 
mission houses. 

American  manufacturers  now  suj)plying  a  limited  amount  of  bond 
papers  usually  insist  on  cash  against  documents,  and  local  firms 
purchase  through  New  York  commission  houses. 

SUGGESTIONS   TO  AMERICAN   MANUFACTURERS. 

All  European  manufacturers  send  a  traveling  representative  to  this 
market  at  least  once  each  year  to  hold  their  share  of  the  trade.  This 
is  a  very  important  factor  in  favor  of  German  selling  methods. 
American  manufacturers  can  not  expect  to  enter  this  market  now  and 
displace  the  Germans,  who  have  already  secured  a  foothold,  by  means 
of  correspondence  and  catalogues.  They  should  send  a  capable  trav- 
eler, thoroughly  informed  r^arding  paper,  with  a  complete  set  of 
samples,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Portuguese  language. 
European  travelers  come  here  year  after  year  with  a  few  samples  of 
new  types  of  paper  they  have  to  oflFer,  meet  local  paper  importers 

f personally;  learn  their  wants,  hear  their  complaints,  and  rectify  the 
actory's  errors.  Some  successful  European  manufacturers  have  a 
local  agent  through  whom  local  houses  place  their  orders,  and  this,  in 
addition  to  a  visit  by  their  traveler  each  year,  enables  them  to  hold 
tlieir  business. 
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Local  importers,  while  not  prejudiced  against  American  paper,  state 
that  they  would  not  care  to  change  their  connections  after  they  have 
been  domg  their  purchasing  from  Germans  for  so  many  years.  A 
large  importer  informed  this  office  that  he  recently  had  an  experi- 
mental shipment  come  from  the  United  States,  gave  explicit  instruc- 
tions that  the  paper  was  to  be  folded  in  a  certain  way,  and  when  it 
arrived  it  was  folded  exactly  the  opposite,  thus  rendering  it  prac- 
tically useless  for  the  purpose  for  wnich  it  was  intended,  thus  sub- 
jecting the  importer  to  great  inconvenience;  that  the  packing  was 
very  carelessly  done  and  a  large  part  of  the  paper  was  rendered  useless 
because  of  the  manner  in  which  it  wa3  tied  with  a  stout  cord,  wearing 
away  the  edges  of  the  paper  wherever  it  was  so  exposed. 

Local  importers  have  cited  examples  of  European  travelers 
on  them  for  business  and  being  wining  to  supply  paper  of  any  kinc 
in  any  weight,  size,  and  finish,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  few 
American  travelers  representing  paper  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States  who  have  visited  this  market  have  said  that  their  company 
can  not  deviate  from  the  standard  sizes  to  which  their  machinery  is 
set.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  American  manufacturers  can  never 
expect  to  enjoy  a  greater  part  than  the  very  trivial  share  of  the 
paper  business  trade  they  are  now  securing  m  this  market  unless 
they  are  willing  to  conform  to  the  sizes  and  quaUties  demanded  by 
local  printers  who  have  their  presses  purchased  and  set  to  meet 
certain  types  of  paper. 

American  manufacturers  might  be  able  to  compete  in  certain  kinds 
of  paper  and  quote  prices  as  good  or  better  than  Europeans,  but  large 
importers  here  prefer  to  place  their  orders  in  bulk  with  as  few  man- 
ufacturers as  possible,  thereby  reducing  their  expenses  in  shipment 
to  Brazil,  clearance  from  the  customs,  claims  for  damaged  goods, 
etc.  Probably  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  German  carbon  paper 
is  gaining  a  foothold  here,  whereas  formerly  American  carbon  paper 
seemed  to  have  been  sold  almost  exclusively. 

It  is  not  beheved  that  the  orders  which  could  be  received  imme- 
diately would  be  sufficient  to  Justify  an  American  paper  factory  to 
establish  a  branch  office  here,  but  the  proper  plan  would  be  to  have 
an  active  representative  with  an  office  m  tnis  city,  representing,  say, 
five  or  six  other  American  allied  but  noncompetitive  lines. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  report  a  representative  of  this  consulate 
general  had  occasion  to  visit  various  importers  and  was  shown  quo- 
tations made  by  American  paper  manufacturers,  the  prices  being 
quoted  according  to  Englisn  measurement  and  weights.  These 
(juotations  were  practically  disregarded,  as  local  importers  are  not 
inclined  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  converting  all  these  figures  into  the 
metric  system,  when  the  European  maniuacturers  make  their  quo- 
tations in  the  metric  form.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  American 
manufacturers  to  make  quotations  in  the  metric  system^  using  centi- 
meters for  dimensions  and  kilos  for  weights.  Quotations  may  be 
made  in  American  currency  and  should  be  either  f .  o.  b.  New  i  ork 
or  c.  i.  f.  port  of  destination. 

The  method  of  packing  printing  and  other  paper  already  described 
is  also  an  essential  element  in  the  paper  business  here  and  a  point 
which  local  importers  observe  very  carefully. 
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PBRNAMBUCO. 

From  OoDial  Iferrfll  Orttnth. 


From  90  to  95  per  cent  of  all  the  paper  used  in  this  section  of  Brazil 
is  imported  from  Germany  and  Norway,  the  prices  of  American 
paper  being  generally  too  high  to  successfully  compete  with  them. 

The  demand  here  is  for  news  paper,  wrapping  paper,  writing  paper, 
cardboard,  blotting,  and  cheap  varieties  of  fancy  papers  used  for 
sundry  purposes. 

The  United  States  sends  chiefly  blotting  paper  and  carbon  paper, 
but  during  the  last  two  years  has  sent  several  rolls  of  news  paper.  All 
the  wall  paper  comes  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  there  is  located  a 
laree  factK>ry  and  printing  establishment.  The  designs  are  attractive 
and  the  prices  range,  according  to  quahty,  from  400  reis  (13  cents)  up. 

The  duty  on  all  paper  imported  is  levied  according  to  weight  and 

Siality.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  pertinent  to  state  mat,  as 
e  duty  on  printed  paper  in  one  color  is  practically  the  same  as  the 
duty  on  white  paper  (imprinted),  nearly  all  the  printing  is  done  in 
Europe.    The  auty  on  two-color  work  is  very  hign. 

There  are  no  paper  miUs  in  this  consular  distnct.  There  may  be, 
however,  some  vegetable  fibers  in  the  interior  accessible  and  perhaps 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  but  the  resources  of  this  sec- 
tion in  this  particular  field  have  never  been  exploited.  Some  rags 
were  exported  to  France  during  1913,  but  the  quantity  was  rather 
insignificant,  amounting  in  all  to  only  3,000  pounds. 

J^  there  are  no  reliable  statistics  available  here,  it  is  impossible 
to  even  approximately  estimate  the  amount  of  paper  imported  during 
last  year,  out  the  greatest  amount  is  consumed  by  the  three  large 
printing  establishments  and  by  the  seven  daily  newspapers,  none 
of  which  has  a  large  circulation.     A  few  years  ago  all  tne  wrapping 

Eaper  used  here  was  purchased  in  the  United  States,  but  the  trade 
as  been  diverted  to  Norway  and  Germany  on  accoimt  of  cheaper 
prices. 

Taking  the  last  two  or  three  years  as  a  criterion,  the  American 
trade  in  paper  is  this  consular  district  has  been  slowly  increasing. 
Our  share,  however,  is  quite  insignificant  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
logical  reason  why  it  can  not  be  augmented.     The  Brazilians  are  not 

n'udiced  against  American-made  goods.  They  are  only  interested 
uying  the  best  quahty  for  the  lowest  prices.  The  most  advan- 
tageous and  satisfactory  way  for  the  American  manufacturer  who  is 
seriously  considering  extendmg  his  business  in  Brazil  is  to  send  out, 
in  the  first  place,  a  competent  representative  thoroughly  conversant 
in  Portuguese  in  order  to  study  carefully  and  critically  trade  condi- 
tions. He  should  be  an  expert  qualified  to  accurately  judge  the 
quality  of  the  goods  sent  out  from  Europe  and  now  on  the  market 
here  in  order  to  be  able  to  make  a  fair  comparison  with  those  of  his 
own  manufacture.  If  this  be  inconvenient,  then  the  manufacturer 
may  make  use  of  trade  circulars  and  catalogues  printed  in  Portuguese, 
with  all  the  sizes,  weights,  etc.,  stated  in  the  metric  system. 

The  chief  factors  influencing  trade  are  the  following:  Goods  sent 
as  ordered,  good  quahties,  cheap  prices  (considering  quaUty),  well 
packed,  quicK  dehveries,  and  at  90  days  sight.  The  prices  may  be 
quoted  f .  o.  b.  New  York,  or  c.  i.  f .  destination.  Owing  to  the  quaUty 
and  weight  in  paper,  it  is  often  more  advantageous  to  the  buyer  to 
l^ave  the  prices  quoted  c.  i.  f.  Pernambuco. 
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SANTOS. 

From  CoDsol  ICaddin  Summfln. 


The  three  principal  classes  of  paper  imported  into  this  territory 
are  news  paper,  dazed  writing  paper,  and  good  quaHty  writing  paper. 

News  j>oj)er.— In  1912  there  were  6,867  tons  of  this  material  mi- 
ported  into  Santos.  Of  this  quantity,  Germany  furnished  54  per 
cent;  Sweden,  21  per  cent;  Netherlands,  8  per  cent;  Norway,  4  per 
cent;  and  the  balance  from  various  other  countries.  The  United 
States  share  was  0.2  per  cent.    In  1913  there  were  8,190  tons  im- 

{)orted  from  countries  as  follows:  Germany,  43  per  cent;  Nether- 
ands,  22  per  cent;  Sweden,  16  per  cent;  Belgium,  6.1  per  cent; 
United  States,  0.1  per  cent;  remainder  from  various  other  countries. 
This  material  is  shipped  in  sheets  or  reels  and  costs  about  $5.80  per 
220j)ounds  f.  o.  b.  Santos,  at  the  present  market  prices. 

Cheap  glazed  and  good  writing  paper. — It  is  impossible  to  obtain 
figures  on  these  two  raoducts  separately,  but  the  ereater  part  is  of 
the  first  mentioned.  The  following  are  the  figures  tor  the  years  1912 
and  1913:  The  total  amoimt  imported  was  472  tons,  of  which  in  1912 
Germany  furnished  62  per  cent;  Italy,  16  per  cent;  Austria-Himgary. 
10  per  cent;  Great  Bntain,  5  per  cent;  France,  4  per  cent;  United 
States,  1  per  cent.  In  1913  Germany  supplied  66  per  cent;  Austria- 
Hungary,  20  per  cent;  Italy,  5  per  cent;  Great  Britain,  4  per  cent; 
Netherlands,  3  per  cent;  France,  2  per  cent;  and  the  United  States, 
2  per  cent. 

The  cheap  glazed  paper  is  packed  in  reams  of  500  sheets  each. 
The  most  popular  size  is  25.98  by  37.80  inches,  weights  39.6,  44.8, 
55.1,  66.1,  and  88.2  pounds  per  ream. 

Commercial  correspondence  P^^P^^' — ^The  most  popular  size  of  this 
material  is  11.2  by  7.9  inches.  There  is  such  a  wide  variety  of  sizes 
and  weights  of  social  correspondence  paper  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  give  any  definite  data.  Most  of  this,  however,  comes  from 
France  and  Germany  and  is  the  same  as  imported  into  the  United 
States  from  those  countries. 

Paper  hoards, — These  come  principally  from  the  Netherlands, 
which  country  has  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  this  trade.  This  also 
appUes  to  fine  cardboard^  such  as  used  for  visiting  cards. 

WaU  paper, — ^This  is  imported  to  a  small  extent  and  comes  en- 
tirely from  Great  Britain  and  France.  There  were  only  16  tons 
entered  through  this  port  during  the  past  year. 

Blank  hooks. — In  1912  there  was  $125,000  worth  of  this  material 
entered  here,  from  the  following  countries:  Germany,  17  per  cent; 
Portugal,  17  per  cent-  Italy,  29  per  cent;  France,  15  per  cent; 
Spain,  12  per  cent;  and  the  united  States,  8  per  cent.  In  1913  the 
tfnited  States  took  the  lead  in  this  commodity  by  shipping  40  per 
cent.  Italy  shipped  15  per  cent,  Portugal  12  per  cent,  ana  France 
and  Great  Britam  each  10  per  cent. 

In  printed  forms  the  United  States  did  not  figure,  as  practically 
all  of  these  were  sent  to  branch  houses  by  their  heM  offices  m  Europe. 
Nearly  all  the  important  European  countries  have  branches  of  their 
most  important  banks  here,  which  in  itself  accounts  for  much  of  such 
material. 

There  are  two  or  three  small  paper  miUs  in  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo 
which  make  wrapping  paper  only.     They  use  pulp  imported  from 
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Sweden.  This  industrv  is  fostered  by  a  very  high  protective  duty 
on  the  class  of  materials  which  they  produce.  There  is  no  wrapping 
paper  imported. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  fiber  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
paper.  On  accoimt  of  the  labor  difficulties  and  also  transportation, 
no  one  has  gone  into  this  business  on  a  large  scale. 

Quotations, — ^These  must  always  be  sent  m  German  money,  as  this 
business  has  been  practically  controlled  by  the  Germans  for  so  lone 
that  every  dealer  is  familiar  with  German  coinage.  Weights  and 
measures  must  be  in  the  metric  system. 

Terms  of  sale  are  90  days  dating.  This  will  absolutely  have  to  be  car- 
ried out.  It  does  not  mean  that  the  dealer  will  accept  a  draft,  with 
documents  attached,  at  90  days'  sight,  but  that  where  a  man  is  not 
quoted  on  this  basis  by  all  European  houses,  with  whom  Americans 
have  to  compete,  his  credit  is  so  bad  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
make  him  pay  in  advance.  The  Brazilians  are  a  very  sensitive  people, 
and  unless  these  terms  of  sale  and  methods  of  quotm^  are  absolutely 
carried  out  to  the  letter,  it  is  useless  to  compete  for  this  business. 

BRITISH  OUIANA. 

From  Vioe  Consul  Lester  W.  CoUlns,  Qeorgetown. 

British  Guiana  furnishes  a  very  small  market  for  paper,  especially 
of  the  better  classes.  Most  of  the  importations  are  of  British  manu- 
facture, or  purchased  through  English  nouses.  American  paper  of  all 
grades  is  suitable  for  this  market. 

Yellow  straw  wrapping  paper,  of  which  a  great  quantity  is  used, 
is  of  the  cheapest  possible  quahty  and  is  manufactured  in  Holland. 
Other  wrapping  papers  are  obtamed  principally  from  Norway  and 
Sweden. 

All  pai)er  f or  newspapers  is  at  present  obtained  from  or  through 
Great  Britain.  A  shght  prejudice  exists  against  pure  white  news 
stock,  local  consumers  preferring  a  sU^ht  cream  color. 

American  standard  sizes  are  not  smtable  for  this  market,  which 
is  accustomed  to  the  use  of  English  standards.  The  paper  in  general 
use  for  social  and  commercial  correspondence  is  of  low  grade. 

The  colony  has  enormous  forests,  out  none  of  the  wood  has  as  yet 
been  used  for  the  manufacture  of  paper.  There  are  no  paper  mills 
and  no  exports  of  paper. 

Paper  and  paper  manufacture  imports  in  the  fiscal  year  1910-11 
amounted  to  $44,163,  and  in  1911-12  to  $40,727.  About  one-third 
of  this  came  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  practicallv  all  of  the  rest 
from  Europe.  The  importations  from  Canada  in  those  two  years 
were,  respectively,  $1,862  and  $1,019. 

In  the  calendar  year  1912  paper  and  paper  manufacture  importa- 
tions from  the  various  countries  were  as  follows:  United  Kingdom, 
$12,966;  Canada,  $714;  United  States,  $412;  Germany,  $3,684; 
Sweden,  $235;  France,  $1,998;  Netherlands,  $15,989;  Austria,  $40; 
total,  $36,038. 

Between  120,000  and  150,000  pounds  of  newspaper  stock  are  used 
annually.  Prices  and  samples  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  consumer. 
Terms  are  usually  30  days. 
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CHIIiE. 

▼AliPARAISO. 

From  Consul  Alfred  A.  Winslow. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  in  Chile  for  practically  all  kinds  of 
paper  and  there  is  a  good  future  for  these  lines,  since  only  the  coarser 
wrapping  paper  is  manufactured  in  the  coimtry,  and  that  not  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  demand.  It  would  seem  that 
American  mterests  might  get  a  very  much  greater  portion  of  the 
paper  trade  of  this  country  than  is  indicated  by  the  following  tables, 
showing  the  imports,  by  countries  and  classes,  in  poimds,  for  the 
years  1910,  1911,  and  1912: 


Articles  and  coun- 
tries. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Articles  and  coun- 
tries. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Blotting  paper: 
France 

Pounds. 
10,082 
90,046 
32,274 
33,198 
10,912 

Pounds. 
3,718 
53,086 
42,636 
34,540 
30,404 

Pounds. 

6,609 
64,838 
46,772 
87,473 

9,944 

Light-weight  wrap- 
ping paper: 
France 

Pounds. 

24,068 
1,183,721 
53,119 
18,436 
83,402 

Pounds. 

49,874 
1,727,418 
64,625 
36,377 
68,453 

Pounds. 

Oermany 

United  Kingdom. 
United  States.... 
Other  countries.. 

36,641 
1,464,815 
05,194 
59,301 
88,737 

Germany 

United  Kingdom. 
United  8tat««.... 
Other  countries.. 

Total 

Monogram  paper: 
Frapoe 

Total 

176,462 

164,384 

215,725 

1,362,746 

1,946,747     1,744,688 

Cigarette  paper: 
France 

4,236 

361,152 

25,410 

33,154 

101,376 

12,540 

384,064 

42,218 

"*87,'862* 

13,310 
445,566 

37,004 

1,012 

183,524 

1,001 

14,311 

10,627 

617 

59,863 

847 

12,650 

14,267 

2,244 

31,636 

Oermany 

United  Kingdom. 
United  States.... 
Otber  countries.. 

1,177 

Germany 

United  Kingdom. 
United  States.... 
Other  countries . . 

Total 

Music  paper: 
Belfnim 

15,444 

12,078 

8,140 

1,069 

Total 

525,328 

626,174 

680,416 

86,219 

61,644 

37,928 

Coarse     wrapping 
paper: 
Fnuice 

726 

320,342 

14,190 

858 
141,768 

30,558 

453,640 

7,620 

6,776 

124,300 

33,462 

860,540 

14,300 

11,396 

243,210 

11,825 

11,913 

5,753 

2,396 
6,676 
2,992 

Germany 

United  Kingdom. 
United  States 

Germany 

United  Kingdom. 
United  States 

1,540 
24,195 

Other  countries . . 

Other  countries . . 

22 

1,080 

Total 

Printing  paper: 

Total 

477,884 

622,804 

1,161,908 

29,491 

25,757          12,155 

Copying  paper: 
France 

908 

36,071 

17,853 

6.355 

8,224 

272 
7,944 
8,976 
9,845 

294 

3,174 

35,404 

17,004 

8,806 

4,077 

32,966 

11,900,658 

2,444,362 

8,943,374 

1,252,339 

104,478 
13,825,526 

1,972,629 
11,095,601 

1,095,336 

146,102 

20,736,159 

1,147,077 

5,013,316 

367,928 

Germany 

United  Kingdom. 
United  States.... 
Other  countries.. 

Germany 

United  Kingdom. 
United  States.... 
Other  countries.. 

Total 

Tissue  paper: 

Total 

60,411 

27,331 

68,657 

24,573,689  |28,193,570  27,299,582 

Cover  paper: 
Belgium 

19,448 
4,609 

56,023 
5,190 
6,324 

34,881 

12,441 

77 

08,829 

2,673 
20,790 

8,645 

3,185 
73,807 

2,059 
424 
134 

4,668 

68,100 

2,477 

1,212 

1,749 

55,467 

550 

7,062 

France 

Germany 

United  Kingdom. 

United  States 

Other  countries.. 

860 

70,400 

9,449 

990 
11,517 

Germany 

Italy 

United  Kingdom. 
United  States.... 

Total 

Toilet  paper: 
France 

Total 

93,225 

126,475 

142,055 

79,609 

76,466          64,818 

Drawing  paper: 
France 

2,723 

38,416 

15,307 

3,865 

2,971 

8,074 
40.814 
19,560 

3,916 

488 

8.177 

56,473 

33,255 

5,931 

9,783 

4,202 
64,362 
29,920 
81,103 

1,001 

4,917 
64,747 
45,034 
88,950 

1,804 

2,839 

Germany 

United  Kingdom. 
United  states.... 
Other  countries.. 

Germany 

United  Kingdom. 
United  States.... 
Other  countries.. 

Total 

Tracing  paper: 
France ,. 

45,045 

57,442 

85,844 

1,265 

Total 

63,282 

72,861 

107,619 

170,588 

195,452 

192,435 

Gilded  wall  paper: 
France 

4 

6,422 
371 

514 

9,748 

759 

46 

88 

2,063 

3,291 

1,007 

231 

484 
4,879 
1,656 

165 

37 

Germany 

United  Kingdom 
United  States 

2,461 
1,403 

Germany 

United  Kingdom. 
United  States.... 
Other  countries.. 

Total 

3,357 

2,874 

451 

Other  countries.. 

6,000 

123 

6 

Total 

12,797 

3,987 

11,067 

6,680 

7,184 

6^735 
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Articks  and  ooan- 
thm. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Articles  and  ooon- 
tri«. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Various  classes  of 
Ffanoe 

Pwndt. 

9,218 

179,363 

25,751 

30,067 

22,892 

Pounds. 

20,119 
263,821 
14,446 
31,992 
45,216 

Poundt. 

26,823 
469,389 
31,552 
30,292 
67,846 

Wrapping  paper 
Fninoe.... ....... 

Poundt. 
19,074 

485,298 
22,638 
10,802 
41,600 

Poundt. 
M,002 

472,208 

33,418 

7,722 

60,170 

Poundt. 
19,481 

Germany 

United  Kingdom. 
United  SUtes.... 
Other  countries.. 

Total 

Writing  paper: 

France 

Germany 

United  1  :ingdom. 
United  States.... 
Other  countries.. 

Total 

1,133,284 

Germaiiy 

United  Kingdom. 
United  States.... 
Other  countries.. 

35,909 
21,866 
41,646 

579,502 

597,520 

1,242,188 

Total 

267,291 

375,593 

614,902 

15,906 
469,641 
284,658 

89,078 
194,029 

37,003 
468,941 
293,808 
167,622 
194,733 

Wallpaper 
Ftmkw 

69,612 

1,249,872 

265,207 

22,688 

77,398 

68,928 

1,384,988 

312,419 

51,999 

27,454 

299,156 

1,659,306 

322,570 

32,381 

155,060 

44.715 
907,841 

Oermany 

United  Kinffdom. 
United  States.... 
Other  ooontries.. 

480,662 
301,896 
275,868 

1,063,612 

1,162,197 

2,011,0M 

Total 

1,684,777 

1,845,788 

2,468,493 

PAPER  SIZES. 

Practically  all  sizes  of  print  and  bookpapers  are  imported,  but  the 
prevailing  size  is  30 J  by  43^  inches.  Tnis  seems  to  cut  to  the  best 
advantage  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  trade.  Most  of  the  news  paper 
comes  in  rolls  of  various  lengths  and  weights,  from  35  inches  wide, 
weighing  462  pounds,  to  70  inches  wide,  weighing  959  pounds. 

Tne  lai^er  sizes  of  bond,  ledger,  and  linen  papers  seem  to  be  pre- 
ferred for  the  reason  that  they  cut  to  better  advantage  and  the  dealer 
is  not  required  to  carry  such  a  large  stock,  i.  e.,  from  23  by  36  to  27 
by  34  inches.  Cardboards  are  usually  20  by  25  inches,  wnile  straw- 
boards  generally  measure  25  by  30  inches,  and  the  average  vn*apping 
paper  36  by  46  inches.  Comparatively  UtUe  of  the  better  graaes  c« 
paper  are  imported,  with  a  majority  below  the  medium  in  most  lines. 
Wall  paper  comes  in  the  usual  size  double  rolls,  and  there  is  an  increas- 
ing consumption. 

CBEDrr  TERMS. 

American  papers  in  the  main  stand  well  in  Chile,  and  the  principal 
reasons  why  American  paper  interests  have  had  no  greater  portion  of 
this  business  have  been  pnces  and  terms  of  credit,  the  latter  very  often 
being  the  item  that  lost  the  sale,  for  more  than  one-half  of  the  paper 
stocks  from  Europe  come  in  on  six  months'  credit  and  most  of  the  bal- 
ance cash  against  shipping  documents  in  Chile.  Freight  rates  have 
been  in  favor  of  the  European  trade,  but  from  now  it  wfll  doubtless  be 
in  favor  of  the  American  shipper  when  the  matter  of  time  is  taken 
into  consideration. 

There  are  no  raw  materials  gathered  in  this  country  and  no  paper  is 
exported.  It  is  said  there  are  large  quantities  of  fairly  good  pulp 
timber  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  but  to  date  no  practical 
use  has  been  made  of  it. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  none  of  the  departments  of  the  Chilean  Gov- 
ernment purchase  any  paper  save  on  bids  submitted  after  tenders 
have  been  asked  for  by  notices  published  in  the  Diario  Oficial  de  la 
RepubUca  de  Chile,  prmted  at  Santiago,  ChUe.  The  time  of  notice 
vanes  from  30  to  60  uays,  so  that  in  order  to  make  a  bid  an  American 
paper  house  must  have  an  agent  on  the  ground.  Sometimes  bids  are 
asked  for  specific  lots,  and  again  on  what  is  needed  of  certain  lines 
for  one  or  two  years. 
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iQiJiQiJi:. 

From  Consul  Perdval  Oassett 


The  total  amount  of  paper  imported  into  Iquiaue  annually  is 
small;  it  consists  principally  of  news,  wrapping,  ana  writing  naper, 
and  comes  mostly  from  Germany,  England,  and  the  Unitea  otates. 
The  amount  of  each  imported  and  the  sources  of  supply  are  fuUy 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


Articles. 


Writing  paper 

Envelopes 

Document,  draft,  and  check  paper 

Binding  paper 

Drawing  paper 

Ledgers  in  blank 

Books  of  invoices,  bUls 

Newspaper 

Wrapping  paper 

Paper  bags 

Wallpaper 

Tracing  paper 

Tracing  colored  paper 

Tracing  copying  paper 

Press  copy  books 

Blotting  paper 

Toilet  paper 

Oiled  paper 

Carnival  pckper 

Cardboard  of  aU  kinds,  calendars,  boxes, 

albums,  etc 

Press  board 

Postal  cards 

Menu  cards 

Playing  cards 

Telegraph  paper 

Music  paper 

Music,  pianola 

Photograph  paper 

Cigarette  paper 

Filter  paper 

Flypaper 

Roofing  paper 


Total. 


$7,725 
6,042 
6,433 

197 

345 
7,033 

766 

37,896 

9,906 

1,764 

4,784 

930 
1,290 
1,375 
3,669 

234 
1,793 

261 

610 

8,718 

1,289 

2,311 

379 

2,373 

381 

152 

454 

2,855 

1,752 

51 

1,383 

2,162 


117,202 


From 
Germany. 


$2,904 

3,012 
388 
118 
216 

4,928 

408 

30,502 

3,665 
331 

2,210 
361 
578 
640 

2,738 
122 
462 
124 
610 

4,011 
920 

1,149 
215 
155 


76 

239 

219 

1,161 

22 
330 


62,809 


From 

United 

Kingdom. 


$2,030 

1,245 

1,305 

32 

82 

1,835 

215 

1,299 

1,088 

256 

2,000 

255 

251 

498 

649 

35 

913 

109 


1,249 

54 

721 

128 

33 

162 

58 

85 

756 

416 

20 

21 

572 


18,381 


From 
United 
States. 


$520 
43 

1,296 
15 
30 
33 
74 

1,006 
233 

1,076 


215 
90 
54 

172 
66 

418 
15 


1,935 

15 

78 

36 

821 

219 


130 
1,708 


9 
1,032 
1,590 


12,929 


From 

other 

countx*!  es. 


$2,271 

1,742 

3,449 

32 

19 

237 

69 

5,089 

4,919 

101 

565 

99 

371 

183 


11 

is 


1,523 
300 
363 


1,364 

'  "is 


172 
175 


23,085 


CREDIT  TERMS. 


The  method  of  quoting  prices  is  generally  f .  o.  b.  port  of  shipment 
and  terms  are,  as  a  rule,  90  days  and  sometimes  120  days  after  pre- 
sentation of  bill  of  lading  and  acceptance  of  draft.  Some  houses 
here  pay  cash  in  advance  m  Europe,  obtaining  a  discoimt  of  2i  per 
cent  and  thereby  saving  the  6  and  even  7  per  cent  interest  charged  by 
manufacturer  for  the  250  dajs'  time  over  which  the  credit  extends. 
The  banks  charge  for  collection  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent. 


PUirrA  ARENAS. 

From  Consul  Charles  L.  Latham. 


^  The  paper  supply  of  the  Territory  of  Magallanes  is  entirely  of  for- 
eign origin.  The  Territory  is  the  southernmost  political  division  of 
the  RepubUc  of  Chile,  with  a  population  of  approximately  24,000, 
of  whic^  nearly  18,000  are  resident  in  the  city  of  Punta  Arenas,  the 

Srincipal  urban  center.  The  paper  supply  is  ordinarily  imported 
irectiy  from  foreign  countries  rather  than  from  or  through  other 
commercial  centers  of  Chile,  the  Territory  being  distant  ftom  the 
other  principal  ports  several  days'  sea  journey,  and  having  a  separate 
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import  customs  tariff.  There  are  no  jobbers  or  middlemen  exclu- 
sively' or  principally  engaged  in  importmg  papers  for  wholesale,  and 
the  miportations  are  made  from  the  world  centers  of  production 
directly  by  the  retailers  and  consumers,  and  ordinarily  in  small  lots. 

Writing  paper  is  foimd  in  the  local  retail  market  to  range  through 
all  usual  colors,  sizes,  and  quaUties,  with  preference  toward  thin  and 
lined  varieties,  and  is  sold  in  boxes,  blocks,  or  tablets,  in  paper  pack- 
ages or  by  the  quire  or  ream.  Prices  range  from  10  cents  United 
States  currency  per  tablet  of  a  himdred  sheets  of  ruled  paper  to  1 
cent  per  sheet  for  special  or  extra-finished  letter  paper. 

Otner  retail  prices  that  are  current  at  this  date,  but  which  are 
hardly  sufficientlv  fixed  to  be  termed  as  market  ones,  are  as  follows: 
Book  paper,  for  ledgers,  record  books,  etc.,  $6  per  hundred  poimds; 
print  paper  for  boo&,  $3.60  per  hundred  pounds  and  $1.60  to  $3  per 
500  sheets;  news  print  paper,  $2.10  per  himdred  pounds;  wall  paper, 
from  7  cents  to  $1.10  per  roll;  letterpress  copying  paper,  20  cents  per 
package  of  100  sheets;  blotting  paper,  from  $3  per  500  sheets  to  3 
cents  per  sheet;  cardboard  or  strawboard,  $2  per  hundred  pounds; 
bookbmding  paper,  $5  to  $6  per  thousand  sheets;  paper  for  drawings 
and  plans,  5  to  30  cents  per  large  sheet;  visiting  cards,  20  cents  per 
thousand;  cards  for  invitations,  etc.,  $5  to  $8  per  thousand;  envel- 
opes, $0.80  to  $1.60  per  thousand;  thin  colored  paper  for  pamphlet 
covers,  $3.30  per  500  sheets;  and  tissue  paper,  $1.40  per  500  sheets. 
An  average  price  of  the  wrapping  paper  usually  sola  here  is  $4.80 
per  himdrod  pounds. 

STATISTICS  OF  IMPORTS. 

The  imports,  in  pounds  gross  weight,  of  the  principal  classes  of 
paper  into  the  Territory  of  Magallanes  during  1912  are  diiown  in  the 
loUowing  table: 


Classes  of  pftper. 


FromOer- 
many. 


I* 


Writing  paper 

Envelopes 

Postal  cards 

Paper  for  drawings,  plans,  and  photographs 

Books,  blank  record. 

News  print  paper 

Print  paper  for  drcolars,  posters,  etc 

Wrapping  paper 

Paper  bags 

WaU  paper 

Blottmg  paper 

Paper  for  bookbinding. 

Tracing  paper 

Carbon  p^er 

Copy-press  paper 

Copy-press  iMoks 

Cardboard,  etc 

Cards,  Tistting,  etc 

Cigarette  papers 

Toilet  paper 


Poundt, 

11,657 

4,740 

2,860 

1,106 

16,280 

116,041 

40,020 

10,131 

8,467 

26,100 

1,870 

105 


218 

201 

6,734 

10,703 

1,102 

22 

2,253 


From 

United 

Kingdom. 


Pounds. 

S,206 

1,100 

84 

44 

208 


44 

021 

247 

13,750 

132 


030 
137 


284 


220 
1,411 


From 
United 
States. 


Poundt. 
22 
88 


44 

31 


164 
2,0g6 
3,027 


101 


From 
other  coun- 
tries. 


Poundt. 

8,003 

2,237 

146 

102 

1,007 

68,321 

3,000 

12,727 

0,657 

14,021 


0,550 

102 

44 


2,07D 
1,526 
6,112 

as 


Total. 


Pounds. 

23,637 

8,266 

2,606 

4,385 

16,625 

174,262 

53,484 

32,480 

22,388 

62,070 

2,002 

165 

10,180 

648 

335 

5,734 

13,057 

2,628 

5,354 

3,752 


The  great  bulk  of  the  paper  imported  is  of  German  manufacture. 
(3reat  Britain  supphes  substantia  proportions  of  the  writing  paper 
and  wall  paper,  rJorway  of  print  and  wrapping  paper,  and  the  sub- 
stantial sales  01  American  paper  are  practically  limited  to  those  of 
paper  bags  and  wrapping  paper.  The  local  market  offers  American 
manufacturers  an  opportunity  for  increased  sales  of  wrapping  paper 
and  for  sales  of  print  papers  at  prices  that  are  competitive  witn  those 
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received  from  the  present  sources  of  supply.  A  good  market  for 
wall  papers  of  the  best  qualities  can  be  aeveloped  by  proper  efforts 
on  the  part  of  American  manufacturers.  Tlie  usual  credit  terms 
granted  local  importers,  either  by  the  foreim  seller  or  through  the 
medimn  of  forei^  commission  houses  vary  from  60  to  90  days  from 
date  of  shipment. 

Freight  rates  and  facilities  from  European  sources  of  supply  are 
superior  to  those  from  the  United  States,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to 
make  competition  unpossible.  Steamers  direct  from  Germany  and 
Enfi^land  maintain  practically  a  weekly  calling  schedule  from  those 
co^tries,  the  YO^Jlges  averting  one  month!^  Steamers  from  New 
York  direct  to  this  port  via  the  Atlantic  call  at  unscheduled  dates 
to  the  number  of  three  or  four  a  month. 

COLOMBIA. 

From  CoDsal  Henry  P.  Starrett,  Cartagena. 

The  market  for  paper  of  aJl  classes  in  this  district  is  limited  to  the 
medium  and  low  grades  of  Ught  weight,  there  being  practically  no 
market  for  high-grade  paper  of  any  kind.  While  no  official  statis- 
tics are  avail^le  as  to  tne  total  amount  imported,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  annual  consumption  of  paper  in  this  consular  district 
amounts  to  approximately  100  tons,  ot  which  about  30  tons  is  news 
paper.  It  is  further  stated  that  the  present  supply  is  obtained  from 
Germany  and  the  United  States  in  about  equal  quantities.  There 
is  no  domestic  production  of  paper. 

The  importations  of  paper  and  stationery  into  the  port  of  Carta- 
gena durmg  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1914,  amoimted  to 
$144,435,  and  were  apportioned  as  foUows:  Germany,  $52,426; 
United  States,  $51,830;  Spain,  $12,664;  England,  $9,828;  France, 
$8,584;  other  countries,  $9,103. 

MARKET  REQUIREMENTS. 

Bond,  linen,  and  ledger  papers  are  impK>rted  to  a  Umit^d  extent 
only,  the  source  of  supply  being  Germany  and  the  United  States. 
The  demand  is  for  low  and  medium  grades  of  light  weight  and  soft 
finish.  Standard  sizes  are  used,  there  being  no  special  requirements 
as  to  this  feature. 

The  book  papers  used  are  of  the  most  ordinary  variety,  many  of 
the  book  pubUcations  being  printed  on  common  news  paper,  bound 
with  heavy  paper  covers.  Tne  news  paper  is  of  low  graae,  light  to 
medium  weight,  and  of  rough  finish,  coming  in  standard  sizelLeets. 
Wrapping  paper  of  the  fiber  variety  is  most  commonly  used,  with  a 
small  market  for  manila.  Practically  no  wall  paper  is  imported 
and  there  is  no  apparent  demand  for  kraft  paper.  All  the  above 
are  of  low  grade  and  standard  size.  There  is  also  a  limited  demand 
for  colored  tissue,  ordinary  blotting,  Ught-weight  cover,  and  ordinary 
carbon  papers.  No  cloth-lined,  wax,  or  parchment  papers  are 
imported. 

TREND  OF  MARKET   AND  TERMS. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  until  a  few  years  ago  practically  all  of  the 

gaper  iinportations  into  this  district  came  from  Germany,  through 
»elgian  commission  merchants,  whereas  to-dav  American  exporters 
are  supplying  at  least  one-half  of  the  total  trade.  It  is  believed  that 
greater  activity  on  the  part  of  the  American  manufactiu^r  and  b,  mov^ 
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liberal  credit  policy  would  eventually  secure  a  much  larger  proi>ortion 
if  not  all  of  tne  trade  of  this  district. 

German  paper  exporters  allow  from  6  to  8  months  open  credit  to 
reputable  merchants  here,  while  American  houses  oflFer  only  60  to  90 
days,  in  some  few  instances  with  open  credit  and  in  others  with  60 
and  90  day  sight  drafts,  shipping  documents  attached.  Prices  are 
usually  quoted  f.  o.  b.  New  i  ork  or  German  or  Belgian  ports. 

Due  to  the  tariflF  stipulation  of  specific  duties  according  to  weight 
and  regardless  of  value,  there  is  a  tendency  of  restricting  importations 
to  the  lighter  weights  in  all  trades  of  paper.  For  tnis  reason  the 
paper-consuming  public  has  adjusted  its  needs  to  this  condition,  and 
it  IS  very  rare  indeed  to  find  any  type  of  heavy  bond,  parchment,  or 
other  highly  finished  paper  in  use,  even  among  those  who  are  in  a 
position  to  afford  the  use  of  such  high-grade  material.  Many  busi- 
ness firms  have  their  letterheads  and  envelopes  engraved  in  Paris 
on  excellent  bond  or  linen  paper,  and  this  constitutes  the  only  high- 
grade  stationery  in  use. 

Very  little  headed,  engraved,  or  embossed  paper  is  imported, 
owing  to  the  high  import  duty,  which  is:  Paper  of  whatever  size  or 
quality,  with  address,  monogram,  or  printed  heading,  lithographed 
or  engraved,  not  otherwise  specified,  30  cents  per  kilo;  ordinarv  letter 
paper,  ruled  or  unruled,  in  sheets  or  tablet  form,  17  cents  per  kilo  gross 
weight;  printing  paper,  white  or  colored,  in  sheets  not  less  than  60 
by  90  centimeters,  the  value  of  which  does  not  exceed  $10  gold  per 
100  kilos,  free;  same  as  above  but  valued  at  more  than  $10  gold  i>er 
100  kilos,  3  cents  per  kilo.  There  is  in  addition  a  surtax  on  the 
above  articles  of  2  per  cent  of  the  duty.  (Centimeter  =  0.03937 
inch;  kilo  =  2.2  pounas.) 

ECUADOR. 

From  Consul  General  F.  W.  OodJng,  Guayaquil. 

The  volume  of  the  paper  trade  of  Ecuador  has  gradually  increased 
from  1,669,904  pounds,  m  1905,  to  2,733,846  pounds  in  1911.  Ger- 
many has  ranked  first  in  importations  for  many  years,  the  position 
of  the  United  States  varying  until  the  year  1911,  when  its  paper  trade 
ranked  second  only  to  Germany,  although  even  then  its  sales  were  but 
one-fourth  those  of  that  country.  Germany*s  prominence  in  the 
trade  of  Ecuador  is  due  largely  to  the  number  of  its  enterprising 
citizens  engaged  in  business  here  who,  while  naturally  pushing 
German-ma^e  goods,  include  many  articles  in  their  stocks  manufac- 
tured not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  elsewhere. 

At  one  time  a  considerable  quantity  of  lithographic  work  for  Ecua- 
dor was  done  in  the  United  States;  but  a  few  years  ago  several  local 
printers  visited  that  country,  where  they  learned  the  art,  returned  to 
Ecuador,  and  ^tablished  themselves  in  business.  This  has  had  a 
restrictive  influence  on  the  imports  from  the  United  States,  at  the 
same  time  largely  increasing  the  volume  of  trade  in  printers'  materials 
of  all  classes,  nearly  all  used  in  Ecuador  being  oi  American  manu- 
facture. 

MARKET  BEQUIRBBiENTS — HOME   PRODUCTION. 

The  quantity  of  paper  used  in  Ecuador  is  shown  in  detail  in  a  table 
which  follows,  those  most  in  demand  being  news  paper,  satin  paper 
(for  wrapping) ,  cigarette  paper,  writing  paper  and  envelopes,  wrap- 
ping paper,  wall  paper,  witn  a  good  demand  lor  tissue  paper  ana  imita- 
tion wood  paper,  paper  bags,  and  cardboard. 

STITO'— 15 21 
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Special  efforts  should  be  made  to  increase  the  sales  of  colored 
paper,  envelopes/ and  writing  paper,  Uthograph  paper,  photograph 
paper,  paper  napkins,  toilet  paper,  imitation  wood  paper,  and  card- 
board ana  paoer  boxes. 

It  is  leamea,  after  careful  inquiry,  that  there  are  no  standard  sizes 
or  special  requirements  other  than  a  fine  quality  of  writing  paper  for 
commercial  and  social  correspondence.  No  two  of  the  several  news- 
papers issued  are  of  similar  size,  all  sizes  being  equally  desired.  As 
a  rule  the  quality  of  all  classes  of  paper  in  use  is  of  mgh  grade,  the 
wrapping  paper  being  the  best  made.  As  a  number  of  magazines  and 
booKs  are  published  in  Ecuador  paper  suitable  for  them  should  find 
a  ready  sale. 

Paper  is  not  manufactured  in  Ecuador  and  there  are  no  paper  mills 
of  any  character.  While  the  trees  here  have  not  been  studied  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  their  value  as  a  source  of  paper  pulp,  it  is  rea- 
sonably certain  that  immense  numbers  could  be  used  for  that  pur- 
pose. Rags  and  old  paper  are  not  conserved,  as  there  is  no  demand 
for  them,  although  large  quantities  are  destroyed  every  year  which 
could  be  purchased  if  desired. 

IMPORT  TRADE. 

The  following  tables  show  the  imports  of  paper  into  Ecuador  for 
the  years  1910  and  1911,  the  most  recent  data  ootainable: 


Paper. 


Bags 

Blank  books. 

Blotting 

Bookbinding. 

Boxes 

Carbon. 

Cardboard... 

Cards 

Checks 


Cigarette. 
Colorec 


lored 

Copyfag 

Drawing , 

Envelopes 

Filter , 

out , 

Labels , 

Laoe 

Lanterns , 

Lithograph . . . 

Mourning 

Music 

Napkins 

News 

Packing 

Painting , 

Parchment 

Photograph . . . 
Playing  cards. 

Postcards 

Patin 

TinfoU 

Tissue 

Toilet 

Wall 

Waterproof. . . 

Writing 

Wood. 

W 

Unci 


ruyping... 
scbasifled. 


Total. 


From  Belgium. 


1010 


Pounds. 
1,653 


192 
M2' 


1911 


Pounds. 


679 
1,896 


1,166 
'2,"62i 


44 

3,840 


26 


256,214 
1,349 


3,448 
'93,363' 


15,146 
i2,'625' 


576 
392,704 


9,903 
126 


From  France. 


1910 


Pounds. 

423 

9,203 

40 


4,431 


2,276 

2,114 

13 

220 

6,044 


362 


106,939 


2,740 

761 

11,343 


19,624 

"8,*  269" 

"836' 


172,533 


437 

1,365 

15 


140 

101 

293 

2,271 

130 

22 

1,539 

13 


84 
'858 


1,151 


150 
1,190 


24 

291 

101 

2,958 


1,870 
582 

77 
346 

30,105 


1911 


Pounds. 


19,573 

150 

2 

5,035 


2,383 
1,184 


From  Germany. 


1910 


520 

35 

238 

1,748 

6,168 

66 

15 

1,184 


2,687 


1,202 


401 
93 


648 
33 


3,260 


11,421 

20 

4,374 

2,582 

65,112 


Pounds. 

1,605 

7,685 

443 


1911 


7,487 

18 

22,077 

3,313 


12,650 

2,726 

1,400 

498 

28,060 
1,038 
1,499 
6,678 


619 
1,651 


381 

265 

290.482 

30,772 

11 

95 

20 

840 

143 

111,210 

2,914 

33,803 

42 

70,541 


32,773 

17,493 

79,922 

8,514 

775,647 


Pounds. 

79 

12,065 


2,328 
16,704 


29,187 
5,520 


5,379 

4,283 

206 

8,704 

40,812 

1,213 

1,887 

16,065 

194 


From  Spain. 


1910 


Poun4s. 

13 

3,903 


13 


617 

344 

178 

141 

266,667 

147,328 

21 

366 

7 


406 

138,296 

4,848 

29,919 

1,933 

97,510 

1,759 

46,926 

270,840 

572,101 

13,2S9 

1,738,126 


194 
'  168*675 


9 
'90 


227 
11 


20 


3,494 

75 

419 


2.17S 
1,852 


121,073 


1911 


Pounds. 


1,426 


5,739 
1,909 


734 
996 


174,002 


62 

542 

83 


20 


4,3«0 
33 

3,979 
44 


103,960 
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Paper. 


Bags 

Blank  books. . 

Blotting 

Bookbinding.. 

Boxes , 

Carbon 

Cardboard 

Cards 

Checks 

Cigarette 

Colored 

Copying 

Drawing 

Envelopes 

Fflter 

Fiscal 

Oflt 

Labds 

Laos , 

Lanterns 

Lithograph..., 

Mourning 

Music 

NapUos 

News 

Packing 

Painting , 

Parchment.... 
Photograph... 
Playing  cards. 

Postcards 

Satin 

TtoXofl 

Tissue 

Toilet 

Wall 

Wataproof.... 

Writing 

Wood 


Wrapping... 
Undaasified. 


From  United 
Kingdom. 


1910 


1911 


Ptmnds. 

281 

11,117 

899 


1,909 

2,264 

1,239 

734 

7,147 

701 

161 


4.502 

115 

9,376 


293 


87 


33 

8,008 

668 


139 

705 

68 

2,648 


291 

459 

8,485 

134 

26,285 

22 

86,433 

871 


Pounit. 


23.124 
203 


8,849 


12.983 
728 


1.385 

88 

53 

290 

3,785 


340 
2,262 


1,812 
**36' 


28,911 
17,352 


49 

1,074 

243 


1.232 

2,108 

15.285 


Total 127.571 


15,311 

40,421 

26,510 

1,625 


200.488 


From  United 
States. 


1910 


Pounds. 

63,675 

21,696 

4,960 

108 

2,474 

126 

234 

353 

1,696 


172 


2,002 
75 


4,905 


348 


9 

34,456 

1,766 


66 
694 


32,551 

11 

1,153 

4,642 

1,870 

49 

18,590 

1,700 

573 

392 


1911 


Pounds. 

106,489 

9,012 

1,927 


7,848 

247 

3,097 

1,590 


24 


62,678 
159 


890 
169 


2,370 


29 

122,859 

15,906 


22 

1,292 

5 

38.288 

18 

251 

6.949 

9,164 


901,. 348 


18,674 

3,097 

8,618 

79 


418, 146 


From  other 
countries. 


1910 


Pounds. 

281 

85 


921 

6 

284 

167 


2,721 


992 


112 


1.629 


55 

ii 


8,101 

2,266 

454 

721 


1911 


Pounds. 


2,127 
8,655 


231 


55 
8,834 


8,048 


1.292 


95 


Total. 


1910 


5,533 


55 

9 

13 

604 

1,252 

97 


16.943 

1,922 

902 

306 


18.760 


45,473 


Pounds. 

67,971 

53,639 

6,034 

108 

17,777 

156 

25,296 

7,797 

2,447 

133.614 

3,566 

1.843 

835 

87,737 

1,358 

9,376 

1,521 

13.780 

24 

619 

2,140 


1,239 

307 

590.789 

35,706 

11 

95 

375 

10,376 

286 

240.191 

2.949 

35.593 

5,244 

99,011 

183 

102,422 

23,915 

119,459 

11,419 


1911 


Pounds. 

108.568 

67,906 

7,831 

8,009 

35,636 

247 

58,342 

12,478 


1.667,206 


191,609 

6,530 

533 

10,892 

120,736 

1,980 


2,275 

20,368 

868 


4.819 

344 

2.900 

170 

524.376 

187,411 

21 

366 

534 

9,606 

1,564 

192,510 

6,810 

81,532 

10,990 

144,743 

1,759 

117.634 

316,800 

607,840 

17,885 


2,833,846 


Of  the  imports  under  "Other  countries,"  $15,090  worth  in  1910  and 
$39,810  worth  in  1911  came  from  Italy. 

The  gain  in  the  trade  with  the  United  States  occurred  in  paper 
bags,  paper  boxes,  carbon  paper,  cardboard,  cards,  envelopes,  filter 
paper,  Uthograph  paper,  paper  for  periodicals,  packing  paper,  playing 
cards,  satin  paper  for  wrapping,  paper  serviettes,  tinfoil,  toilet  paper, 
wall  paper,  imitation  wood  paper,  and  wrapping  paper.  The  trade  in 
writing  paper  has  remained  stationary  and  has  oecreased  in  blank 
books,  banK  checks,  labels,  and  copying  paper,  partially  explained  in 
the  introductory  paragrapn.  However,  the  sales  of  paper  from  the 
United  States  is  lairly  satisfactory,  and  as  the  demand  is  increasing 
our  merchants  should  be  able  to  secure  a  good  share  of  the  future 
paper  trade  of  Ecuador. 
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SHIPPING  FACILITIES — PRICES   AND  TERMS. 

The  shipping  facilities  are  equal  apparently  to  all  countries  iinport- 
ing  goods  mto  Ecuador.  The  steamship  lines  arriving  at  the  Ecua- 
dorian ports  are  one  American  (imder  British  flag),  one  British,  one 
Chilean,  one  German,  and  one  Peruvian,  with  no  known  discrimina- 
tion in  freight  rates.  After  the  Panama  Canal  is  opened  for  traffic  the 
freight  charges  should  place  the  United  States  in,  a  most  satisfactory 
position,  for  goods  can  be  landed  from  that  coimtry  cheaper  than  from 
any  other  owing  to  its  proximity. 

Owinff  to  excessive  auties  and  surcharges  theprices  of  paper  are 
very  hi^,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to  limit  its  use.  The  prices  aemanded 
are  from  50  to  100  per  cent  hijgher  than  those  quoted  in  the  United 
States,  the  terms  being  cash  with  order  or  on  receipt  of  documents. 

PARAGUAY. 

From  Consul  Cornelius  Ferris,  jr.,  Asuncion. 

In  that  part  of  Paraguay  lying  west  of  the  Paraguay  River,  a  lar^e 
uninhabited  region  known  as  the  Chaco,  there  is  an  unlimitea  supply 
of  palm  trees  oi  exceedingly  fibrous  texture  probably  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper.  An  American  who  recently  visited  the  Para- 
guayan Chaco  ana  who  is  f amiUar  with  the  pulp  wood  from  which 
paper  is  made  in  Canada  is  of  opinion  that  this  species  of  palm  fur- 
nisnes  excellent  material  for  paper  making.  Inquiry  on  the  subject 
has  been  made  of  Prof.  Charles  Fiebrig,  director  of  the  Agricultural 
College  of  tiiis  country,  who  furnishes  tne  following  information: 

The  best  plants  for  the  fabrication  of  paper  in  this  country  are  the  common  species 
of  palm,  Acrocomia  totai,  Copemicia  ccri/eray  then  a  good  rnany  creepers  belonging 
mostly  to  the  family  Bignonse;  for  instance,  several  species  of  Arrabidaca,  Aaeno- 
calymmay  and  Amphilophium^  and  lastly  some  tall  Graminse  like  the  Bambusss  and 
other  Tacuwxi^  and  canes,  growing  specially  in  the  forests  of  the  Alto  Parana.  Finally, 
perhaps  some  abundantly  growing  aromelacex^  for  example,  Aruxnas  sativuSf  Bromelia 
$errtt, 

URUGUAY. 

From  Consul  Ralph  J.  Totton,  Montevideo. 

The  information  and  statistics  given  in  this  report  arv>  ecfually  for 
the  city  of  Montevideo  and  for  the  whole  of  Uruguav.  All  imports  of 
paper  come  through  this  city  and  the  local  paper  mill  is  the  only  other 
source  of  supply. 

Paper  irnports  for  Uruguay,  in  the  order  of  their  importance, 
come  from  Belgium,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  ana 
Ai^entina.  Belgium,  which  leads  in  the  total,  supplies  over  one- 
third  of  the  whole  and  sells  the  greatest  amount  of  printing  paper  of 
all  kinds  and  cigarette  paper.  Germany,  second  in  the  total,  leads 
in  blank  books,  envelopes,  boards,  wall  paper,  wrapping  paper, 
and  boxed  writing  papers.  Great  Britain  leads  in  colored  paper,  bulk 
writing  paper,  and  drawing  paper.  The  United  States  supplies  about 
14  per  cent  of  the  total  and  stands  third  in  the  sale  of  printing  and 
news  paper.  The  local  mill  sivppUes  more  weight  of  paper  than  any 
of  the  importing  countries.  It  makes  low  and  medium  grade  com- 
mercial, printing,  colored,  and  wrapping  papers  and  is  now  putting  in 
machinery  for  making  high-grade  paper. 
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The  estimated  amounts  of  the  different  kinds  of  paper  used  in 
Uruguay  per  year  is  as  follows,  by  weight  in  avoirdupois  pounds: 


Pounds. 

Business  forms 2,191 

Blank  books 71,947 

Cigarette  paper 180, 642 

Colored  paper 998, 463 

Envelopes 193, 508 

General  writing 993,189 

Pasteboard 2,193,244 


Pounds. 

Printing 10,034,995 

Wrapping  paper 1,854,774 

Wall  paper 166, 803 

Writing,  box 97,346 

Tissue 12,128 


Total 16,799,230 


The  sizes  of  sheets  generally  used  are  as  follows: 

Writing  paper,  58  by  90,  58  by  91,  59  by  92  centimeters  (22.8  by  35.4,  22.8  by  35.8, 
23.2  by  36.2  inches). 

Book  papers,  69  by  100,  72  by  92,  76  by  112,  81  by  118,  118  by  167  centimeters 
(27.2  by  39.4,  28.3  by  38.2,  29.9  by  44.1,  31.9  by  46.5,  46.5  by  63.8  inches). 

.News  paper  in  sheets,  same  sizes  as  book  papers,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  130  by  176  (51.2  by  69.3  inches). 

News  |)aper  in  rolls,  widths  75,  85,  and  95  centimeters  (29.5,  33.5,  and  37.4  inches). 

Wrapping  paper,  45  by  50,  55  by  58,  70  by  80,  106  by  140,  110  by  140  centimeters 
(17.7  by  19.7.  21.7  by  22.8,  27.5  by  31.5,  41.7  by  55.1,  43.3  by  55.1  inches). 

Tissue  paper,  58  by  98,  62  by  85,  75  by  98  centimeters  (22.8  by  38.5,  24.4  by  33.5, 

29.5  by  38.5  inches). 

Carbon  paper  comes  mostly  from  the  United  States  and  the  sizes  are  our  regular 
cap  and  letter  sizes. 

Hlotting  paper,  11.5  by  22.6  inches  and  19  by  24  inches. 

Pasteboard,  21  by  60,  23  by  60,  26  by  60,  31  by  60,  50  by  100  centimeters  (8.2  by 
23.6,  9  by  23.6,  10.2  bv  23.6,  12.2  by  23.6,  19.6  by  39.3  inches). 

Drawing  boards,  42  by  61,  50  by  68,  61  by  81,  50  by  100  centimeters  (16.5  by  24, 

19.6  by  26.7,  24  by  31.9,  19.6  by  39.3  inches). 

Envelopes  are  used  in  sizes  4i  by  5^,  4}  by  5},  5  by  6J,  5i  by  6i  inches  and  in  the 
sizes  corresponding  to  American  official  sizes. 

Commercial  writing  and  letter  paper  is  generally  of  a  medium 
grade,  thin,  tinted  paper.  Light  grays  and  blues  are  much  used 
with  envelope  to  match.  For  social  correspondence  low  and  medium 
grade  box  note  paper  of  German,  English,  or  Belgian  make  is  much 
used.  Paper  with  pressed  or  printed  lines  is  popular  with  the 
poorer  people. 

HOME   PRODUCTION. 

Uruguay  has  practically  no  timberlands.  All  wood  or  other  pulp 
is  imported  from  Norway  and  Germany.  The  better  grade  of  local 
paper  is  made  from  cotton  rags  gathered  in  the  country. 

There  is  only  one  paper  mill.  It  has  a  monopoly.  Its  annual 
output  is  estimated  as  follows:  Colored  paper,  907,746  pounds;  gen- 
eral writing  and  commercial  paper,  848,740  pounds;  boards,  439,594 
pounds;  news  and  book  paper,  736,088  pounds;  tissue  paper,  50,900 
pounds;  wrapping  paper,  1,426,172  pounds;  total  4,409,240  pounds. 
The  labor  employed  is  paid  as  follows:  Men,  unskilled,  $1.24  per 
day;  skilled,  $3.31  per  day;  women,  $0.51  to  $0.83  per  day;  children, 
$0.40  to  $0.62  per  day. 

The  mill  is  being  enlarged  and  improved.  New  machinery  is 
being  installed  so  tnat  not  only  will  the  total  output  be  greatly 
increased  but  it  will  be  able  to  make  much  finer  grades  of  paper. 
The  machinery  in  use  is  of  Belgian  and  German  make.  The  new 
machinery  which  is  being  installed  is  German.  Bids  were  received 
from  American  firms,  but  the  prices  were  higher  than  the  German 
prices. 
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The  wholesale  prices  of  paper  of  the  different  kinds  is  estimated 
as  follows: 

NewB  paper,  in  rolls,  per  220.46  pounds |5. 17-$7. 00 

Printing,  in  sheets,  per  220.46  pounds 5. 00-  8. 60 

Book  paper,  in  sheets,  per  ream 3. 00-16. 00 

Writing  paper,  per  ream 2. 00-11. 00 

Wrapping  papcu*,  per  220.46  pounds 6. 00-  7. 50 

Pastebofl^i,  per  220.46  pounds 5.00-  8.00 

Tissue  paper,  per  ream 2.00-  3.00 

Blotting  paper,  per  ream 12. 00-18. 00 

Carbon  paper,  per  100  cap  sheets 2. 00-  4. 00 

Practicalljr  no  paper  is  exported  from  Uruguay. 
The  total  imports  bv  coimtries  of  the  different  kinds  of  paper  for 
the  year  1912  was  as  follows  in  avoirdupois  pounds: 


Kinds  of  paper. 


Business  fonns 

Blank  books 

Ciearette  paper 

Colored  paper 

Envelopes 

General,  writing,  draw- 
ing, etc 

If  naic  paper 

Paper  boxes 

Pasteboard 

News  and  bocdc,  in  rolls 
and  sheets 


Wrapping  paper. 

Wall  paper 

Writing,  box 


Total. 


From 
Argentina. 


815 
66 


1,651 
741 

8,118 


906,064 

369,371 

1,907 

2,031 

10,611 


700,776 


From 
Belgium. 


40 

8,246 

174.834 

1,498 

30,991 

16,663 


56 
67,882 

3,716,126 

76,635 

7,826 

12,628 


4,112,423 


From 
Germany. 


620 
85,611 


40,601 
77,196 

27,962 

1,126 

2,167 

800,276 

1,739,925 
83,248 
72,659 
26,470 


2,907,951 


From 

United 

Kingdom. 


719 
16,670 

363 
42,137 
46,275 

80,066 
946 
975 

60,471 

1,478,611 
73,920 
51,788 
23,727 


1,883,664 


From 
United 
States. 


180 


108 

■**6i9 

8,003 


184 
183.660 

1,523,940 

27,910 

1.584 

2,508 


1,743,726 


From 

other 

countries. 


308 

11,348 

5,247 

4,840 

25,658 

64,427 


785 
326,151 

370,429 
64,952 
30,916 
21,402 


926,463 


Total. 


2,191 
71,947 

180,642 
90.717 

181,380 

209,229 

2,072 

4,167 

1,744,504 

9,195.401 

328,602 

166,803 

97.346 


12,275.001 


Unquestionably  the  United  States  should  get  a  larger  share  of  the 
paper  trade  of  Uruguay  than  it  does  at  present.  American  paper  is 
admitted  to  be  equ«d  or  superior  to  the  Eiuropean  article,  but  we  ao  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  compete.  Our  prices  are  higher,  freights  greater, 
and  we  do  not  give  the  terms  desired.  The  paper  interests  of  the 
United  States  should  send  an  expert  to  study  conditions  in  this  part 
of  South  America.  He  could  find  out  the  requirements  of  the  mar- 
ket, get  samples  and  prices  of  the  goods  in  demand,  and  then  our 
mills  could  make  an  intelligent  attempt  to  compete  with  the  European 
product.  One  printer  who  gave  me  some  information  on  paper  asked 
me  not  to  mention  his  name  in  my  report.  He  said:  "1  have  been 
buying  my  paper  from  an  English  firm  for  some  time.  It  has  the 
goods  I  want  and  the  prices  and  terms  are  very  advantageous.  The 
American  salesmen  can  not  give  me  the  same  prices,  freights,  or 
terms,  so  why  waste  their  time  and  mine?** 

The  imports  of  paper  into  Uruguay  have  steadily  increased  during 
the  last  few  years,  but  the  consumption  has  increased  in  even  greater 
proportion.  The  local  mill  is  getting  the  difference  and  is  strength- 
ening its  hold  on  this  market,  especially  in  wrapping,  colored,  and 
low-grade  printing  papers. 

The  lack  of  American  vessels  carrying  freight  between  the  United 
States  and  the  River  Plate  is  a  strong  factor  in  this  and  other  lines  of 
trade.  Much  lower  freights  are  quoted  from  Europe  than  from  the 
United  States,  the  difference  averaging  about  $2  per  ton.     American 
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news  paper,  formerly  very  lai^ely  used  in  this  city,  is  rapidly  losing 
ground  due  to  this  difference  in  freights. 

The  duty  on  wrapping  paper,  colored  papers,  and  boards  of  $7.24 
per  220.46  pounds  plus  about  9  per  cent  on  a  fixed  value  of  16  cents 
per  2.2  pounds  is  practically  prohibitive. 

Prices  should  be  quoted  i.  o.  b.  or  c.  i.  f.  per  100  kilos  (220.46 
pounds).    Terms  generally  given  are  6  months  net  or  5  per  cent  cash. 

VEI^EZUBIjA. 

PUERTO  CABEULO. 

From  Consul  Herbert  R.  Wright. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1913,  the  imports  of  paper  in 
this  consular  district  were  valued  at  108,098  bolivars,  equal  to  $20,863 
United  States  currency.  The  imports  of  paper  for  the  fiscal  year 
1912  were  136,137  bolivars,  equal  to  $27,084. 

The  kinds  of  paper  imported  is  shown  in  the  tabular  statement 
herewith  attached.  It  can  be  seen  that  Qermany  has  been  the 
leading  coimtry  in  the  paper  market. 


Articles. 


Blank  books 

Commercial  papers. 

Printliii;  paper 

Wallpaper 

Wr^>ping  paper. . . 


Total. 


From 
Ger- 
many. 


12,115 
50S 


292 
8,410 


11,415 


From 
Nether- 
lands. 


1116 

107 

51 


3,428 


3,702 


From 
United 
States. 


1013 
92 

1,716 
335 
402 


3,158 


From 
France. 


1386 
201 


466 


1,053 


From 

other 

oornitrks. 
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1,210 


1,533 


A  paper  factory  is  about  to  be  established  at  Maracay,  Venezuela, 
some  of  the  machinery  of  which  is  at  present  on  the  whan  at  this  port. 
I  imderstand  the  consignment  of  machinery,  costing  201,565  bohvars 
($38,902),  was  piu'chased  in  Germany.  The  plant  is  expected  to  be 
in  operation  in  a  few  months  and  will  no  doubt  have  a  telUng  effect 
upon  the  importation  of  paper  in  the  future. 

IjA  oijaira. 

From  Consul  Thomas  W.  Voetter. 

With  the  exception  of  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  wrappii^ 
paper  manufactured  in  Venezuela  tne  consumption  of  paper  oi  at! 
classes  is  supplied  from  abroad. 

Statistics  regarding  the  importations  of  each  variety  are  not 
obtainable  but  official  reports  give  information  in  regard  to  print 

faper,  waU  paper,  and  also  the  other  classes  not  otherwise  specified, 
t  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table  that  the  United  States  furnishes 
some  in  each  class,  but  leads  in  the  supply  of  print  paper.  The  sta- 
tistics for  the  vear  1914  are  not  yet  available,  but  it  is  known  that 
importations  from  the  United  States  were  proportionally  greater 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  on  account  oi  the  coimtry  being  cut 
off  from  its  usual  European  sources  of  supply  in  some  varieties  of 
paper,  although  on  account  of  the  economic  depression  the  total 
imports  in  aunost  all  Unes  of  products  have  been  considerably 
diminished. 
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Ordinary  writing  papers  have  come  from  Italy  and  (jermany  in 
large  amoimts,  these  including  correspondence  papers  of  Ught  weight 
and  ruled  business  papers,  for  bookkeeping  ana  accounts.  Type- 
writer paper  has  come  from  the  United  States  in  fair  voliune,  although 
some  has  come  from  Germany  and  E}ngland,.the  carbon  paper  coming 
largely  from  Germany. 

The  Venezuelan  Government  has  a  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  cigarette 
paper,  which  it  has  imported  from  Spain.  The  paper  to  be  used  for 
stamped  official  business  is  also  imported  by  the  Government  from 
Spain. 

Paper  for  printing  and  Uthographing  has  come  largely  from  the 
United  States.  With  the  exception  of  official  reports  but  few  books 
are  published  in  Venezuela  and  but  few  of  the  periodicals  use  other 
than  imglazed  news  print. 

News  print  has  been  shipped  almost  exclusively  from  New  York. 
Most  of  that  received  at  La  Guaira  has  been  of  American  production, 
but  some  Canadian  has  also  entered,  possibly  a  fourth  of  the  total 
supply.  As  the  customs  returns  mention  only  the  country  of  ship- 
ment, detailed  statistics  regarding  country  of  origin  or  manufactures 
cannot  be  given.  The  importations  of  pnnt  paper  from  all  countries 
is  given  in  an  accompanying  table. 

As  paper  pays  a  specific  duty  estimated  on  the  gross  weight  of  the 
importation  the  wrapping  paper  imported,  as  well  as  other  classes  of 
paper,  is  of  as  Ught  wei^t  as  will  serve  the  purpose.  Unnecessary 
weight  is  a  very  undesirable  condition.  There  are  two  styles  of 
acking  in  vogue,  namely,  packages  of  five  reams  of  400  sheets  each 
''resmas  completas")  preferred  at  La  Guaira  and  along  the  coast, 
and  packages  of  five  reams  of  360  sheets  each  ('^resmas  falles") 
preferred  for  the  trade  in  Caracas  and  the  interior.  A  reduction  in 
price  is  paid  for  the  smaller  packages. 

The  importation  of  wall  paper  is  not  extensive — ^in  1914  but 
$4,454  for  the  entire  country.  The  United  States  suppUes  about  a 
third  of  the  consumption. 

The  blotting  paper  used  is  a  httle  thinner  and  more  flexible  than 
that  ordinarily  used  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  one  paper  mill  in  operation  in  Venezuela.  It  is  located 
near  Caracas  ana  manufactures  a  brown  wrapping  paper.  It  suppUes 
but  a  small  proportion  of  the  wrapping  paper  consumed  in  the  coun- 
try, but  no  aata  concerning  output  or  operation  is  pubUshed.  There 
has  recently  been  begun  the  importation  of  wood  pulp  in  sheet  form 
from  Sweden  via  New  York  for  tne  use  of  this  mill.  There  is  projected 
another  mill  to  be  located  at  Maracay,  but  it  is  not  yet  in  operation. 
It  was  the  intention  to  utiUze  a  variety  of  grass  growing  in  that 
neighborhood.     No  paper  is  exported. 

PRESENT   BUSINESS   OPPORTUNrTY. 

The  European  war  has  had  the  effect  of  shutting  off  imports. 
The  attention  of  paper  importers  has  turned  to  the  Umted  States  for 
their  source  of  supply.  They  have  not  in  all  cases  been  able  to  find 
there  just  what  was  desired  to  replace  the  European  article,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  American  manufacturers  will  devote  some  atten- 
tion to  making  what  this  market  needs,  as  in  good  years  the  paper 
importations  of  this  country  have  reached  the  value  of  about  $185,000. 
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The  fact  that  Venezuela  is  nearer  to  New  York  than  to  Europe,  and 
that  there  is  a  good  steamship  service  to  the  United  States,  are  points 
in  favor  of  American  trade.  With  the  large  shipments  of  coffee  and 
cocoa  as  well  as  hides  now  being  sold  in  the  United  States,  because 
.cut  off  from  their  usual  European  markets,  the  exporters  have  now 
larger  cash  balances  than  usual  in  the  United  States,  and  this  will 
help  to  finance  their  purchases  of  articles  there. 

As  a  lai^e  proportion  of  the  purchasing  is  done  through  export 
commission  houses  in  New  York,  these  as  well  as  the  importers  nere 
should  be  carefully  supplied  with  samples  and  prices.  The  broker  or 
agent  has  a  far  less  mfluence  and  importance  here  than  in  other 
coimtries,  and  importations  are  usually  made  directly  by  the  dealers. 
Samples  and  net  prices  should  therefore  be  shown  by  travelers  or  sent 
direct  to  the  importers. 

If  trade  is  sought  direct  with  the  importers  in  this  coimtry,  it  may 
be  stated  that  terms  of  three  months  will  be  gratefully  appreciated 
by  houses  which  have  been  accustomed  to  that  time  from  their 
former  Einropean  connections.  Credit  should  of  course  be  conceded 
only  after  the  seDer  has  received  satisfactory  assurances  regarding  the 
standing  of  the  purchaser.  Bills  of  lading  do  not  hold  goods  in 
Venezuela,  and  the  consignee  mentioned  in  the  consular  invoices  is 
considered  the  owner  by  Venezuelan  law  and  can  always  obtain  the 
goods  from  the  customhouse  regardless  of  any  unpaid  drafts  against 
him.  An  accepted  draft,  however,  is  a  different  thing,  and  is  a  docu- 
ment of  high  class  legally  in  the  courts  of  Venezuela. 

The  importations  shown  in  the  following  table  are  for  the  entire 
country  and  are  for  calendar  years: 


Articles  and  countries. 


Print  paper: 

United  States 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany 

France 

Netherlands 

Belslum 

Spun 


Total. 


Wallpaper: 

United  States 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany 

France 

Netherlands 

Belgium. 


Total. 


Paper,  not  ottierwise  specifled: 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Germany 

France 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Spain 

Italy 


Total. 


1909 


1910 


$30,260 

38 

6,105 

58 

474 


36.935 


117,203 

1,113 

1,612 

22 

174 

395 


20,418 


1,838 
128 

2,960 
273 


1,475 
553 

2,836 
429 


5,199  5,293 


1911 


19,158 

65 

1,015 


0 

79 


10,323 


1912 


S41,380 
110 
606 
3 
157 
333 
522 


43,201 


1913 


$45,206 
675 


104 
164 


46,049 


2,948 
266 

3,076 
459 
378 
211 


4,698  I 
200  - 

3,694 

317 

326 

26 


7,338    9,261 


1,615 
41 

2,371 

63 

365 


4,454 


10,370 
1,750 

48,194 
1,212 

12,767 

867 

4,105 

11,905 


91, 170 


14,365 

17,412 

25,766 

4,612 

6,530 

6,862 

43,689 

61,385 

49,551 

1,705 

1,764 

1,751 

23,896 

15,6fie 

25,376 

1,567 

3,167 

2,347 

4,291 

3,810 

5,727 

8,678 

23,261 

14,600 

102,803 

131,988 

131,880 

19,945 
4,412 

44,755 
2,080 

25,833 
2,837 
4,728 

14,444 


119,034 


The  countries  named  are  those  from  which  the  merchandise  was 
shipped  to  Venezuela,  and  are  not  necessarily  the  countries  of  origin. 
Colonies  included  with  mother  countries. 


ASIA. 

ARABIA. 

From  V!oe  Consul  Mahomed  Fazol,  ICaskat,  Oman. 

Most  of  the  papers  used  here  are  imported  from  Bombay,  India, 
I  do  not  see  any  possibility  in  the  near  future  for  American  papers,  as 
it  is  convenient  to  merchants  in  these  parts  to  get  their  supplies  from 
Bombay.  Such  papers  are  manufactured  in  Germany,  Italy,  and 
India  chiefly.  Aoout  $1,500  worth  of  papers  are  imported  here 
annually. 

CHINA. 

AMOT. 

From  Consul  Lester  Masmard. 

In  a  district  of  few  industries,  such  as  the  Amoy  consiJar  district, 
the  manufacture  of  paper  stands  out  very  prominently.  In  addition 
to  the  great  quantity  used  locally,  paper  is  the  most  important  article 
in  the  export  trade  of  this  port,  amounting  to  27  per  cent  of  all 
exports  diring  1913.  The  exports  in  1912  were  valued  at  $478,564 
and  increased  in  1913  to  $512,553,  a  gain  of  $33,989.  As  paper  of 
local  manufacture  is  coarse,  its  uses  are  limited.  Also  as  the  manu- 
facturing facilities  are  restricted,  it  is  necessary  to  import  large 
quantities  from  other  Chinese  ports  and  from  abroad.  The  imports 
of  paper  (including  cardboard)  amounted  to  $21,538  in  1912  as  com- 
pared with  $79,119  in  1913,  a  gain  of  $57,581. 

The  above  figures,  taken  from  the  customs  statistics,  are  for 
foreign  paper  from  foreign  countries,  but  as  foreign  paper  also  enters 
Amoy  tnrough  Chinese  ports,  the  total  amount  is  greater.  Over  70 
per  cent  of  tne  foreign  paper  imported  into  Amoy  comes  from  Hong- 
kong, and  as  the  greater  part  of  this  is  paper  whicn  entered  Hongkong 
from  Canton  it  is  in  reality  Chinese  paper,  although  entered  m  the 
customhouse  as  coming  from  a  foreign  port  and  recorded  as  foreign 
paper.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  quantity  of  paper  of  actual 
foreign  manufacture  entering  Amoy  is  relatively  small,  and  the 
prospect  of  introducing  American  paper  is  not  very  attractive,  as  the 
kind  of  paper  in  demand  here  is  not  manufactured  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  further  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  there  are  practically 
no  direct  sales  of  foreign  paper  to  Amoy.  almost  all  of  the  foreign 
paper  used  here  being  purchased  in  Hongkong  and  a  small  quantity 
m  Shanghai.  It  would  therefore  be  advisable  for  paper  manufac- 
turers or  exporters  in  the  United  States  to  effect  selling  arrangements 
or  establish  agencies  in  Hongkong,  with  South  China  as  their  field  of 
operations,  which  would  include  Amoy. 

REQUIREMENTS   AND   PRODUCTION, 

The  import  statistics  give  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  amount  of 
paper  used  in  the  South  Fukien  Province,  as  the  manufacture  of 
paper  from  bamboo  is  the  most  important  native  industry  of  the 
district,  the  bulk  of  which  is  used  locally  as  **ioss  paper." 
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Paper  is  not  manufactured  in  large  factories  using  machinery^  as  in 
the  United  States,  but  is  confined  to  small  private  factories  m  the 
valleys  and  gorges  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  hinterland,  far 
from  the  trade  centers.  The  most  important  region  in  this  district 
for  the  manufacture  of  paper  is  Tingchow.  The  method  of  manu- 
facture is  extremely  crude,  as  will  be  noted  from  the  following 
description. 

Manufacturers  of  paper  always  own  their  own  land,  on  which  they 
grow  bamboo  as  well  as  a  species  of  mulberry  tree  (Broussonetia 
papyrifera)^  the  bark  of  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper 
m  connection  with  the  slender  root  of  a  tree  which  grows  in  tnis 
region,  principally  north  of  Foochow  in  the  prefecture  of  Yeng  Ping. 
The  roots  vaiy  in  length  from  1  to  3  feet  and  are  very  tough,  with  a 
brown  skin.  The  manufacture  of  paper  starts  about  the  month  of 
March,  when  the  bamboo  shoots  are  about  6  inches  in  length  and 
before  the  leaves  appear.  The  shoots  are  cut  and  split  into  four 
sections  and  are  then  placed  between  layers  of  lime  in  a  pit  built  of 
limestone  and  sand.  When  this  pit  has  been  filled  to  about  80  per 
cent  of  its  capacity,  a  hole  at  one  side  is  opened  to  allow  the  water 
of  a  mountain  stream  to  enter  until  the  pit  is  full,  thus  forming  a 
pond.  The  water  is  then  shut  off  and  the  bamboo  shoots  are  allowed 
to  soak  for  about  two  weeks,  when  the  water  is  once  more  let  into 
the  pond,  and  by  openings  at  the  lower  end  the  siuplus  water  is 
drained  off.  This  draining  process  continues  until  June,  when  the 
lime  has  been  entirely  washed  away  and  the  bamboo  shoots  are  soft. 
The  latter  are  then  removed  and  beaten  to  a  pulp  at  small  water 
mills  driven  by  the  mountain  streams.  The  pulp  is  then  squeezed 
by  hand  and  spread  on  the  branches /of  bracken  (coarse  fern)  and 
allowed  to  remain  exposed  to  all  conditions  of  weather  until  August, 
when  it  is  found  to  be  thoroughly  dry  and  bleached  a  pure  wnite. 
After  this  the  pulp  is  removed  from  the  bracken  and  agam  poimded 
with  the  bark  of  Broussonetia  papyriferaj  and  the  previously  aescribed 
roots  and  a  little  water.  It  is  crushed  very  fine.  It  is  then  placed 
in  dean  water  to  dissolve  evenly. 

The  pulp  is  now  ready  to  be  manufactured  into  paper,  and  for  the 
latter  process  a  frame  is  used  averaging  22  to  34  inches  in  length  and 

14  to  18  inches  in  width.  Into  this  frame  is  fitted  a  mat  consisting 
of  thin  and  highly  polished  bamboo  strips  running  crosswise  ana 
bound  together  with  silk  cord.  The  broad  end  of  the  frame  is  dipped 
into  the  dissolved  pulp,  and  by  tipping  the  frame  the  pulp  flows 
evenhr  over  the  surface.  The  frame  is  then  turned  upside  down,  the 
mat  /alls  out,  and  an  assistant  strips  the  sheet  of  paper,  thus  formed, 
from  the  mat.  These  sheets  are  laid  one  on  top  of  the  other  until 
sufficient  sheets  have  been  made,  when  they  are  pressed  and  most  of 
the  water  removed.  The  sheets  are  then  separated  and  placed  on  the 
walls  of  a  specially  constructed  narrow  furnace,  usually  7  to  10  feet 
in  length  and  5  J  to  8  feet  in  height,  with  both  long  walls  exposed. 
After  one  waD  has  been  covered  with  paper  the  assistant  then  pro- 
ceeds to  cover  the  opposite  wall,  and  by  tne  time  that  is  finished  the 
paper  on  the  first  wall  is  sufficiently  diy  to  be  removed.     The  paper 

15  then  cut  into  the  required  sizes  and  packed  for  shipment  to  market. 
These  small  paper  mills  are  scattered  throughout  the  moimtainous 

region  where  labor  is  extremely  cheap.  As  far  as  possible  voung  boys 
are  employed.  Most  of  this  paper  is  consumed  locally,  but,  as  pre- 
viously stated^  the  exports  amount  to  $500,000. 
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Following  is  a  list  of  12  kinds  of  paper  of  local  manufacture  which 
enter  largely  into  the  export  trade  of  this  port,  with  prices  in  United 
States  currency  per  picul  (113§  pounds): 


No. 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


10 


11 
13 


Kinds  of  paper. 


Joss 


paper. 
do'.'.'.'. 


do 

do 

Writing  paper. 
Letter  paper... 
Account  books. 

Colored  papers. 

Packing  paper. 


.....do 

Playing  cards. 


Quality. 


First... 

do. 

Second. 


do. 

....do. 
First.. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

Second. 


do. 

First.. 


Value 


aiueper 
piouj. 


ie.e7 

111.12-13.35 
3.71-4.45 

2.95 

2.07 

11.86 

22.25 

18.54-22.25 

8.90-11.12 

2.20-  2.60 


8.71-  4.45 
18.54 


Purpose  for  which  aaed. 


Prayer  to  the  gods. 

Prayer  to  the  ancestora. 

Prayer  to  the  ancestofs  and  tbe 

spirits. 
Burned  with  No.  L 
Burned  with  No.  3. 

Lined. 

Varying  sices  of  books  and  heayier 
paper. 

Used  for  ceremonial  and  decoratlFB 
puiposen. 

Composed  of  several  sheets  pasted 
to^etiier;  when  separated  to  sin- 
gle sheets,  used  as  toilet  paper. 

Ordinary  bamboo  paper,  with  stif- 
fening of  clay  composition  nibbed 
with  smootn  stones. 


ANTUNO. 


From  Consul  Edwin  L.  Neville. 


The  paper  generally  in  use  here  is  thin  and  of  Chinese  or  Japanese 
make.  There  is  very  little  European  or  American  paper  to  be  had 
in  this  vicinity.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese,  owing  to  their  prefer- 
ence for  the  use  of  a  brush  instead  of  a  pen  for  writing  purposes, 
are  able  to  make  use  of  a  style  of  paper  which  would  be  of  no  value 
in  Western  countries. 

The  only  concerns  here  using  bond  and  ledger  paper  to  any  extent 
are  the  Chinese  customs  and  the  banks.  These  institutions,  I  imder- 
stand,  receive  their  suppUes  of  stationery  from  their  head  offices. 

There  are  no  publishing  houses  here,  and  consequently  no  demand 
for  book  papers.  The  only  newspaper  in  operation  (a  Japanese 
paper)  is  pnnted  on  ordinary  pulp  paper  imported,  it  is  stated, 
irom  Japan.     Practicallv  all  paper  supphes  are  imported. 

Paper  is  sold  here  in  lots  of  80  sheets.  Prices  for  differenjt  styles 
range  about  as  follows:  Wall  and  window  paper,  $0.20  wholesale, 
$0.22  retail;  writing  paper,  $0.07  wholesale,  $0.08  retail;  book 
paper,  $0.07  wholesale,  $0.08  retail;  news  paper,  $0.32  wholesale, 
$0.36  retail. 

The  total  imports  of  paper  at  Antung  during  the  year  1913 
amounted  to  $69,702,  of  which  $67,682  came  from  Japan  and 
Chosen.  It  hardly  seems  probable  that  American  paper  manu- 
facturers would  find  Antung  a  profitable  field. 


CANTON. 

From  Vice  Consul  General  J.  K.  Davis. 


This  consular  district  embraces  approximately  406,000  square 
miles,  and  as  statistics  other  than  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs 
returns  do  not  exist,  the  information  in  this  report  covers  the  Province 
of  Kwangtung  only  and  should  be  regarded  as  approximate  rather 
than  exact. 
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The  paper  trade  of  China  has  been  centered  in  the  south  for  several 
centuries,  and  the  wholesale  dealers  of  the  cities  of  Canton  and  Fat- 
shan  have,  until  a  few  years  ago,  practically  supplied  all  of  China. 
Just  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  comoination  of  circum- 
stances gave  rise  to  the  import  of  foreign  paper.  A  severe  drought 
caused  a  large  and  sudden  increase  in  the  cost  of  rice  straw  and 
bamboo  pulp,  the  materials  commonly  used  to  make  the  native  paper, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  serious  decline  in  prices  occurred  in  the  paper 
market  of  Europe.  The  importation  of  foreign  paper,  begun  thus  by 
chance,  has  grown  into  a  trade  of  great  importance,  as  the  imported 
product  appeals  to  the  consumers  on  account  of  its  superior  quality 
and  purer  color. 

In  the  year  1903,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  a  large  unsalable 
stock  by  the  Canton  and  Fatshan  dealers,  there  occurred  a  serious 
depression  in  the  foreign-paper  trade.  However,  the  following  year 
the  trade  revived  and  steadify  increased  until,  in  the  vear  1911,  a  high- 
water  mark  was  reached,  with  a  total  importation  of  foreignpaper  into 
Canton  to  the  value  of  $598,115  United  States  currency.  The  impor- 
tations into  Canton  for  the  past  five  years  have  been  as  follows  in 
United  States  currency:  1909,  $500,330;  1910,  $448,915;  1911, 
$598,115;  1912,  $309,611;  1913,  $596,255. 

According  to  the  estimate  of  a  Chinese  paper  expert,  approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  paper  supplied  to  the  Province  of  Kwangtung  is 
imported,  through  Canton  as  a  port  of  entry,  from  the  following  For- 
eign countries:  Sweden,  Norway,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Japan.  With  the  exception  of  a  small  quantity  of  stationery, 
such  as  writing  paper,  foolscap  paper,  envelopes,  etc.,  suitable  for 
foreign  correspondence,  American  paper  is  practically  unknown  to  the 
Chinese  in  this  Province,  owing  to  its  high  price,  the  nigh  freight  rates 
on  paper  from  the  United  States  to  Canton,  and  the  absence  of  special 
agencies  at  Canton  for  the  marketing  of  the  American  article. 

The  principal  obstacle  in  the  way  oi  the  exporter  of  American  paper 
to  this  district  is  the  matter  of  freight  rates,  for  from  both  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  ports  the  rates  are  much  nigher  than  those  obtaining  from 
the  ports  of  European  competitors,  i  am  informed  that  paper  from 
Germany  and  from  some  of  the  other  European  countries  comes  to 
China  as  ship  ballast  and  as  a  consequence  pays  a  very  low  rate 
indeed.  •  It  would  therefore  seem  that  unless  the  American  exporters 
can  make  arrangements  for  more  advantageous  rates  thejr  can  not 
hope  to  compete,  as  the  prices  for  American  paper  laid  down  in  Canton 
are,  under  the  present  circumstances,  necessarily  higher  than  those  of 
the  European  product. 

IMPORTED   PAPER. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  imported  paper  which  find  a  ready  sale 
in  this  district: 

Dyeing  paper  or  Al  printirig  paper, — The  foreign  paper  most  gen- 
erally used  in  this  Province  is  a  well-sized  printing  paper  which  the 
Chinese  dye  on  one  side  in  scarlet,  Turkey  red,  orange,  and  pink 
colors.  It  is  used  chiefly  for  mottoes  supposed  to  bring  good  mck, 
which  are  posted  up  in  the  houses  for  the  New  Year  s  celebration 
and  on  other  auspicious  occasions.  Although  the  dyes  used  by  the 
Chinese  in  preparing  this  paper  come  from  Germany  and  other 
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foreign  countries,  all  attempts  to  dye  it  abroad  have  so  far  proved 
unsuccessful,  as  the  paper  dyed  abroad  does  not  have  the  brilUancy 
of  color  demanded  by  the  market.  The  preparing  of  this  paper  forms 
a  considerable  trade,  and  the  finished  product  is  largely  sent  to  other 
ports  of  the  Republic  and  to  Chinese  residents  abroad.  The  value 
of  the  annual  consumption  in  this  Province  of  this  class  of  paper  is 
estimated  at  from  $375,000  to  $500,000  United  States  currency. 
This  paper  is  desired  in  two  sizes.  The  larger  size  is  48i  by  29  inches, 
and  tne  most  popular  grade  runs  40  poimds  to  every  500  sheets;  the 
smaller  size  is  51  by  22  inches  and  nms  22  pounds.  The  former  sells 
for  $0.06}  Mexican  ($0,032  U.  S.  currency)  and  the  latter  for  $0  07} 
Mexican  ($0,036)  per  pound,  c.  i.  f .  Canton. 

Pnntin^  paper.— There  are  several  grades  of  imported  printing 
paper  which  are  largely  used.  The  two  most  popular  grades  are  51 
Dy  22  and  53  by  26  inches  in  size  and  run  21  and  17  pounds,  re- 
spectively, per  500  sheets.  This  paper  sells  for  $0.07i  and  $0.09  Mexi- 
can ($0,035  and  $0.04  U.  S.  currency)  per  pound,  c.  i.  f.  Canton. 
The  26  by  53  inch  grade  is  glazed  on  one  side  and  is  largely  used  in 
books,  as  in  (Chinese  books  the  leaves  are  doubled,  thus  leaving  only 
the  glazed  surface  exposed  to  view. 

Another  grade  of  popular  unglazed  imported  printing  paper  comes 
in  sheets  25  by  50  inches  in  size  and  runs  34  pounds  per  500  sheets. 
It  is  also  commonly  used  as  a  wrapping  paper.  This  paper  sells  at 
$0.06}  Mexican  ($0,032)  per  pound,  c.  i.  f.  Canton.  A  fourth  grade 
of  printing  paper,  which  is  glazed  on  one  side  and  suited  for  utho- 
graphic  work,  comes  in  sheets  27  hy  46  inches,  runs  50  pounds  per 
500  sheets,  and  sells  for  $0.10  Mexican  ($0.0467)  per  pound,  c.  i.  f. 
Canton. 

Paper  for  newspapers. — ^Two  kinds  of  unglazed  white  imported 
paper  are  very  generally  used  for  newspapers.  The  most  popular 
OTade  comes  m  sheets  of  42  by  31  inches,  runs  38  pounds  per  500 
sneets,  and  sells  at  $0.06i  Mexican  ($0.03)  per  poimd,  c.  i.  f.  Canton. 
The  grade  which  is  next  in  popularity  comes  m  sheets  of  42  by  29 
inches,  runs  36  pounds  per  500  sheets,  and  sells  at  $0.06}  Mexican 
($0,032)  per  poimd,  c.  i.  f .  Canton. 

Tissue  paper, — ^TTiere  is  a  Umited  demand  for  imported  white  tissue 
paper,  which  is  used  by  the  Chinese  for  making  drawings  and  trac- 
ings. This  is  usually  m  sheets  30  by  20  inches,  runs  9  pounds  per 
500  sheets,  and  sells  for  $1.58  Mexican  ($0.74)  per  ream  of  600 
sheets,  c.  i.  f.  Canton. 

Glazed  paper  for  lithographic  worTc. — ^There  is  a  Umited  demand  in 
this  Provmce  for  glazed  and  colored  paper  for  lithographic  work. 
This  paper  is  commonly  used  to  cover  cardboard  boxes  and  comes  in 
more  than  20  colors.  The  sheets  are  30  by  20  inches,  and  the  paper 
runs  28  pounds  per  500  sheets  and  sells  for  $0.14  Mexican  ($0,065)  per 
pound,  c.  i.  f.  Canton. 

Brown  paper  for  iooJc  covers  and  wrapping, — ^There  is  a  fair  demand 
for  brown  wrapping  paper  glazed  on  one  side.  This  is  used  for  book 
covers  as  well  as  wrapping.  The  most  popular  grade  comes  in  sheets 
5 H  by  22  inches,  runs  45  pounds  per  500  sheets,  and  sells  at  $0.07 J 
Mexican  ($0,035)  per  pound,  c.  i.  f .  Canton. 

^'Afichen^'  paper, — ^A  paper  known  to  the  Germans  as  ''aflSchen" 
paper  is  used  to  a  consideraole  extent  for  printing  handbills,  circulars, 
etc.    This  paper  is  glazed  on  one  side  and  is  desired  in  orange,  pink, 
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brown,  green,  and  yeUow  colors.  It  comes  in  sheets  5H  by  22  inches, 
runs  23  pounds  per  500  sheets,  and  sells  for  $0.08f  Mexican  ($0,041) 
perpound,  c.  i.  i.  Canton. 

Cardboard. — ^The  demand  for  cardboard  is  small.  The  grade  most 
commonly  sold  comes  in  sheets  30  by  25  inches,  runs  9  oiinces  to  the 
sheet,  and  sells  for  $1.80  Mexican  ($0.84)  per  76  sheets,  c.  i.  f.  Canton. 

Domestic  papers. — ^The  supply  of  native  paper  at  Canton  comes 
chiefly  from  F ukien  Province,  although  a  small  quantity  comes  from 
Shiulr^an  and  NamhuD^,  in  this  Province.  Almost  all  of  this  paper 
is  made  by  hand,  and  the  annual  consumption  is  estimated  at  about 
$500,000  United  States  currency,  although  this  figure  can  not  be 
verified.  The  wholesale  paper  dealers  are  located  only  in  Fatshan 
and  the  city  of  Canton,  the  wholesale  business  in  paper  imported 
from  Fukien  Province  being  handled  exclusively  by  Fatshan  firms. 
The  raw  materials  and  labor  used  are  so  cheap  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  paper  similar  to  the  kinds  already  described,  it  is  not  at  all 
probable  that  imported  paper  could  compete. 

Dyeing  paper. — This  paper  is  used  similarly  to  the  imported  dyeing 
paper,  but  is  of  a  yellow  color  and  inferior  quaUty.  It  comes  in  sneets 
of  irregular  weight,  size  52  by  22  inches,  and  sells  for  $0.50  Mexican 
($0.23)  per  200  sheets. 

PrirUing  papers. — ^The  best  grade  of  native-made  printing  paper  is 
a  white  un^azed  paper  known  as  *'  Poon  Cho."  It  comes  in  sneets  of 
50  by  25  inches,  runs  3^  pounds  per  96  sheets,  and  sells  at  $0.60  Mex- 
ican ($0.28)  at  Canton. 

Account-iooJc  paper. — ^A  yellow  unglazed  paper  manufactiured  in 
Fukien  Province  is  commonly  used  for  the  making  of  account  books 
and  similar  blank  books.  It  comes  in  sheets  of  54  by  24^  inches,  is  of 
irr^ular  weight,  and  sells  for  $1.80  Mexican  ($0.84)  per  200  sneets 
in  Canton. 

"  Liik  Do''  paper. — ^This  is  also  a  Fukien  paper.  It  is  cream  colored 
and  unglazed  and  is  generally  used  for  making  native  envelopes, 
pawn  tickets,  promissory  notes,  title  deeds,  etc.  It  comes  in  sheets 
64  by  28i  inches  in  size,  which  are  of  irregular  weight,  and  sells  for 
$1.40  Mexican  ($0.65)  per  96  sheets. 

*^ Sandpaper.'' — ^A  rough,  unglazed,  light  brown  paper,  commonly 
known  as  '  sandpaper,'"  whicn  is  made  in  Kwangsi  Province,  is 
generally  used  for  title  deeds  and  similar  documents,  and  also  as  a 
wrapping  paper.  It  comes  in  sheets  23  by  21  inches  of  irregular 
we^ht,  and  sells  in  Canton  for  $0.15  Mexican  ($0.07)  per  38  sheets. 

Packing  paper. — ^A  rough,  unglazed,  white  pacldng  paper,  made  in 
Canton,  is,  owing  to  its  toughness  and  absorbent  qualities,  used  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  Canton.  It  is  used  in  the  making  of  legal 
petitions  and  also  for  packing.  This  paper  comes  in  sheets  51  by  26 
mches,  runs  6^  pounds  per  96  sheets,  and  sells  locally  for  $0.86  Mex- 
ican ($0.40)  per  96  sheets. 

Chinese  writing  paver. — ^The  writing  paper  most  generally  used  in 
this  Province  comes  from  Fukien  and  is  cream  colored  and  unglazed. 
It  comes  in  two  general  sizes,  20^  by  19  inches  and  23  by  20  mches, 
and  seUs  in  Canton  for  $0.20  and  $0.35  Mexican  ($0.09,  $0.16)  per  126 
sheets,  respectively. 

Wrapping  papers. — The  most  commonly  used  native  wrapping 
papers  are  made  near  Canton,  at  a  place  caUed  Namhung.    This 
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paper  is  cream  colored  and  unglazed.  It  comes  in  sheets  varying  in 
size  from  23  by  20^  to  22  by  19^  inches,  and  sells  for  from  $0.10  to 
$0.06  Mexican  ($0,046,  $0.03)  per  60  sheets 

Toilet  paper. — ^The  grade  of  toilet  paper  most  in  use  in  this  Province 
is  made  locally,  is  brown  in  color,  and  very  coarse.  It  comes  in  sheets 
15  by  18i  inches  of  irregular  weight  and  sells  for  $8  Mexican  ($3.74) 
per  picul  of  133  J  pounds. 

Joss  paper. — ^This  is  a  paper  very  extensively  used  by  the  Chinese 
in  their  religious  observances.  It  is  manufactured  from  straw  and 
day  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Canton.  It  is  of  a  dark  brown  color 
ana  is  very  rough,  is  commonly  sold  in  sheets  7^  by  10  inches,  nms 
4  pounds  per  800  sheets,  and  sells  for  $0.30  Mexican  ($0.14)  per  800 
sheets. 

HOME   PRODUCTION. 

The  materials  most  commonly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper 
in  this  Province  are  bamboo  pulp,  rags,  rice  straw,  and  sugar-cane 
waste.  Bamboo  pulp  sells  for  approximately  $0.28  gold,  rags  for 
$1.18,  rice  straw  for  $0.19,  and  si^ar-cane  waste  for  $0.33  per  picid 
of  133  J  pounds 

There  are  two  modem  paper  mills  in  this  Province.  The  oldest 
is  a  Government  mill  located  at  Three  Eye  Bridge,  on  the  Samshui 
branch  of  the  Yueh-Han  Railway.  The  equipment  for  this  mill  was 
originally  purchased  from  a  Scotch  firm,  but  has  been  subsequently 
supplanted  by  German  and  Japanese  machinery.  I  am  informed  ite 
output  is  about  7,000  pounds  per  day  of  1 1  hours.  The  labor  in  this 
mill  is  paid  from  $16  to  $4  United  States  currency  a  month  and  is 
said  to  DC  fairly  efficient.  The  paper  manuf acturea  is  not  of  a  good 
quality  and  is  used  chiefly  for  the  printing  of  official  proclamations 
and  for  the  packing  of  bristles.  The  other  mill  is  located  at  Kong- 
moon,  about  50  miles  southwest  of  Canton.  The  manager  of  the  mUl 
is  a  returned  Japanese  student,  and  all  of  the  equipment  comes  from 
Japan  and  is,  I  am  informed,  of  such  inferior  construction  that  the 
production  guaranteed  by  the  sellers  has  never  been  reached.    The 

fuaranteed  production  of  the  plant  was  100  piculs  of  133  J  poimds  per 
ay  of  10  hours,  but  iip  to  the  present  the  maximum  proauction  nas 
been  only  17  piculs.  The  raw  materials  used  are  rice  straw  and  rags. 
As  owing  to  tne  inferior  installation  the  paper  produced  is  not  of  uni- 
form thickness  or  strength,  the  products  of  tnis  mill  have  not  met 
with  any  large  demand.  The  cost  and  efficiency  of  labor  are  prac- 
tically tne  same  as  in  the  mill  of  Three  Eye  Bridge. 

PAPER  EXPORTS. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Chinese  customs  returns  show- 
ing the  exports  of  paper  from  Canton  for  the  year  1913,  values  in 
United  States  currency.     The  destination  of  the  paper  is  not  shown. 


Paper. 


First  qoalitv poonds. 

Second  quality do... 

Jobs  paper do... 


Quantity. 


021,460 
344,400 
364,800 


Value. 


168,308 
17,668 
53,213 
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IMPOBT  TBADE. 


The  following  table^  taken  from  the  Chinese  customs  returns,  shows 
the  imports  of  paper  mto  Canton  by  classes  for  the  year  1913: 


Pipw. 


Quantity. 


Vafaia. 


Clpaette ^ mlDe. 

Paddiis pouDds. 

Printing,  oalenderod  and  slied do... 

Printing,  oncalendered  and  onslzed do... 

Tissoe do... 

Wan. 


18,780 

2,848 

6,017 

W,867 

17,174 


13,718 

13,08 

81,379 

881,981 


Writing poanda. 

OthttHnds 


843 


1,3U 

7,754 

96,177 


Total. 


The  greater  part  of  the  import  business  is  handled  in  Canton  by 
German  firms,  out  I  am  informed  that  the  coimtry  from  which  the 
largest  amoimt  of  paper  is  imported  is  Sweden.  At  the  beginning  of 
t^e  trade  in  this  Frovmce  the  Austrian  product  was  the  most  popiuar; 
later  the  German  article  took  the  lead,l)ut  only  to  lose  it  after  a  few 
years  to  the  paper  from  Sweden,  which  has  now  been  the  favorite  for 
several  years.-  I  am  informed  that  it  is  owing  to  cheap  and  abundant 
raw  material,  adequate  water  power  near  to  shipping  points,  and  to 
the  low  freignt  rates  from  Sweden  to  Canton  that  it  is  possible  to  put 
the  Swedish  paper  on  the  local  market  at  the  low  price  whidi  nas 
caused  its  present  popularity. 

possiBiLrriEs  fob  amerioan  paper. 

There  are  no  discriminating  duties  which  would  operate  against 
American  paper,  and  if  American  paper  manufacturers  can  secure 
lower  freignt  rates,  will  make  the  paper  the  market  demands,  and 
secure  proper  representation  in  Canton,  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  enjoy  a  large  share  of  the  growing  market.  As  in  almost 
every  other  Ime  in  this  market,  competition  is  verv  keen,  and  con- 
sequently terms  to  sellers  vary  greatly,  and  the  Chinese  buyer  can 
secure  practically  such  terms  of  payment  as  he  desires.  There  seem 
to  be  no  fixed  selling  terms. 

PracticaUv  all  the  firms  who  are  in  a  position  to  handle  American 
paper  are  already  agents  for  European  paper,  and  while  this  would 
not  prevent  their  taking  the  agency  for  the  American  product,  it 
would  probably  be  found,  as  is  now  true  in  the  case  of  the  various 
lines  oi  American  machinery  represented  by  foreign  firms  at  Canton,  ( 
that  these  firms  would  only  sell  American  goods  when  they  foimd  it 
impossible  to  sell  goods  coming  from  the  coimtry  of  which  they  are 
citizens. 

DAIREN. 

From  Consul  Charics  L.  L.  Williams. 

With  the  exception  of  a  foreign  population  of  less  than  100  people 
the  inhabitants  of  this  consular  district,  embracing  the  Kwaiigtimg 
Leased  Territory  (Japanese),  are  Chinese  and  Japanese,  and  con- 
seouently  the  popular  demand  for  foreign-made  paper  is  not  great. 

There  is  a  limited  market  for  printing  paper  ot  assorted  kinds,  and 
the  local  Japanese  dealers  state  that  there  are  several  himdred 
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varieties  of  this  class  of  paper  valued  at  $100,000  United  States  cur- 
rency used  annually  at  tnis  port.  About  80  per  cent  of  this  printing 
paper  is  of  Austrian  manuiactiu*e  and  the  remaining  20  per  cent 
American,  British,  and  Japanese.  The  standard  size  is  31  by  43 
inches,  and  in  addition  there  is  a  special  so-called  Japanese  size,  25 
by  33  inches.  The  quality  is  mecBum  and  the  finishes  vary  from 
dull  to  glossy.  The  gross  weights  are  50,  60,  70,  80,  90,  100,  110, 
120,  130,  150,  200^  250,  350,  and  400  pounds  per  ream  (70  per  cent  of 
the  gross  weight  is  calculated  as  being  the  actual  net  weight  of  the 
paper).  The  average  weights  ran^e  from  70  to  150  pounds  per  ream. 
Newspaper  establisnmento  and  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  Co. 
consume  the  greater  part  of  this  kind  of  paper. 

The  value  of  imports  of  paper  into  Dairen  by  railway  during  1911, 
1912,  and  1913  in  United  States  currency  was  as  follows: 


Qassiflcation. 


From  foreign  countries 

From  Chinese  and  other  sources. . . 

Total  imports 

Reexports 

Total  net  imports 

By  railway  into  interior 

Remaining  in  leased  territory 


1911 


S250,355 
29,676 


280,031 
667 


279,364 
141,243 


138,121 


1912 


1340,561 
20,202 


360,763 
2,197 


358,566 
224,575 


133,991 


1913 


$324,758 
23,073 


347,830 
1,818 


846,013 
394,860 


51,663 


Following  is  a  statement  of  the  quantity  and  value  in  United  States 
currency  oi  paper  imported  into  the  Kwangtung  Leased  Territory 
during  1911,  1912,  ana  1913,  by  countries: 


Country. 


Belgium: 

First  qoallty 

Second  qnaUty 

Germany: 

First  qoaUty 

Seoond  quaUty 

Great  Britain: 

First  quality 

Second  q  uaUty 

J^Nm  (including  Fonnosa): 

First  quality 

Second  quaUty 

other  countries: 


First  qualit 
Seooni 


auaiity... 
quaUty. 


Gross   import    from    foreign 

countries 

Reexports 


Net  import  from  foreign  coun- 
tries  


1911 


Quantity. 


Poundf. 
21,067 


459,200 
7,600 


1,673,867 
666 


2,162,400 


2,162,400 


Value. 


1858 

1,094 

19,296 
12,895 

713 
2,142 

51,452 
160,199 

21 
1,685 


1912 


Quantity. 


Pound*. 


250,355 
667 


249,688 


1,478,667 

15,733 

2,309,467 

400 


3,804,267 
8,333 


3,800,934 


Value. 


181,526 
23,503 

563 
871 

80,590 
161,708 

16 
1,784 


340,561 
2,197 


338,364 


1913 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 
37,467 


785,467 

13,867 

2,665,066 


3,501,867 
10,267 


3,491,600 


Value. 


11,691 
3,426 

25,039 
22,822 

606 
3,606 

88,280 
177,971 


1,327 


324,758 
1,818 


322,940 


As  Dairen  is  a  free  port,  there  are  no  customs  duties  to  be  paid. 
The  shipping  faciUties  are  excellent,  as  steamers  of  ahnost  every  line 
operating  in  the  Far  East  touch  here.  The  usual  terms  of  payment 
are  60  davs'  sight  draft,  and  local  merchants  ordering  in  wholesale 
lots  are  allowed  a  discount  of  10  per  cent  from  the  retail  prices  quoted 
by  dealers  in  Japan. 
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FOOOHOW* 

rtom  Gcofal  John  Fowlff . 


Paper  is  one  of  the  principal  products  exported  from  this  port.  Its 
chief  market  is  the  coast  north  of  here — ^Tientsin,  Chef oo,  Newchimig, 
Eiaochow,  etc.;  where  it  is  used  for  printing,  writing,  wall  papers, 
re^ous  offerings,  etc. 

'Hie  demand  for  this  paper  seems  to  be  declining  from  year  to  year 
in  its  principal  market,  the  above-mentioned  northern  ports,  though 
the  customs  returns  eive  the  exports  to  foreign  countnes  as  increas- 
ing. There  is  no  doubt  that  foreign  or  American  paper  ought  to  find 
a  market  in  this  country.  It  wiU  require  time,  as  the  Chinese  will 
have  to  become  accustomed  to  its  uses  and  prepared  to  pay  the  higher 
prices. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  paper  manufactured  in  this  consular  dis- 
trict. The  following  are  the  principal  manufacturing  centers,  with 
the  kind  manufactured  in  each  place,  for  what  purposes,  etc. : 

Lien-chen  district:  Lien-hsi,  chiefly  used  for  books;  chuan-chih, 
high^ade  dispatch  and  document  paper;  pei-liao,  for  scrolls;  ta-kung, 
for  note  and  account  books;  chuns-kung,  shiao-kung,  and  yang- 
chuang,  note  paper  and  for  account  books  most  in  demand. 

Chiang-le  district:  Chu-Hen,  colored  paper'  kuang-tou,  wall  paper; 
ta-kxmg,  for  printing;  sung-kou  and  kuei-snan,  for  wall  papermg; 
ta-kon,  shiao^on,  and  chung-kon,  mostly  suppUed  to  Tientsin  for 
religious  offerings. 

(^mg-an  district:  Mo-tai.  ta-mo-tai,  chung-tai,  and  shun-tai, 
mostly  shipped  to  Chefoo,  Newchuan,  and  maochow  for  making 
dispatch  paper  and  wall  paper  j  chang-tai,  shipped  to  Soochow  for 
lining  silk  cocoon  baskets;  mo-hu,  mo-pai,  chang-chuan,  and  shiao- 
chuan,  mostly  shipped  to  Tienstin;  kii^-tai,  exported  to  Peking  for 
wall  paper;  hang-tai,  exported  to  Hangchow. 

Yu-cni  district:  Shiao-hai^  exported  to  Chefoo,  Newchuan,  Eiao- 
chow, for  joss  paper;  cha-chih,  used  for  wrapping  paper. 

Bamboo  is  tne  only  raw  material  for  paper  manufacture  in  this 
Province.  The  cost  of  labor  in  these  mills  is  very  low,  ranging  from 
$2.50  to  S3  gold  per  month.  The  equipment  for  the  mills  is  made 
locally  and,  as  has  already  been  stated,  very  crude.  There  are  several 
miUs  m  this  district,  but  the  exact  number  is  unknown,  some  of  them 
being  very  insignificant. 

Statistics  for  exports  and  imports  are  general.  The  customs 
returns  do  not  give  the  countries  with  which  the  trade  is  carried  on, 
only  the  amount  and  value.  Following  are  statistics  of  exports  as 
compiled  by  the  customs  for  1910,  1911,  1912:  1910,  12,708,800 
pounds,  value  $650,196;  1911,  12,639,600  pounds,  value  $125,616; 
1912,  16,136,666  pounds,  value  $1,088,876.  Imports  of  paper  for 
the  same  years  were  as  follows:  1910,  256,000  pounds,  value  $15,558; 
1911,  295,200  pounds,  value  $18,846;  1912,  328,666  pounds,  value 
$21,696. 

HANKOW. 

Prom  Consul  General  Roger  S.  Oreene. 

The  paper  used  in  this  district  consists  for  the  most  part  of  native 
Chinese  papers.  The  imported  paper  is  mainly  the  cneaper  grades 
of  paper  used  for  book  and  newspaper  printing.     American  products 
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are  almost  excluded  because  of  their  high  cost.  In  spite  of  the  cost, 
however,  a  small  quantity  of  American  bond  and  Imen  papers  are 
imported  because  of  theu:  superior  quality.  No  doubt  American 
paper  would  find  a  readier  sale  m  this  oistrict  if  there  were  an  Ameri- 
can importing  house  to  push  the  business.  Yet  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  aside  from  paper  for  newspapers,  etc.,  comparatively 
UtUe  use  is  made  of  foreign  paper  by  the  Cninese  themselves,  except 
by  the  comparatively  few  who  have  business  or  social  relations  with 
foreigners. 

As  the  native  paper  is  manufactured  by  hand  in  the  same  primitive 
method  used  centuries  ago,  and  as  there  are  no  large  defers  who 
handle  a  known  percentage  of  the  amount  produced,  there  are  no 
means  of  ascertaining  the  amount  used.  Neither  is  it  likely  that 
paper  of  foreign  manufacture  wiU  soon  be  able  to  replace  the  native 
product,  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  Chinese  mk  and  style  of 
writing,  and  is,  besides,  in  naany  cases  stronger  than  the  imported 
papers.  Much  of  the  trade  in  Chinese  paper  is  carried  on  in  junks 
and  by  railway  and  consequently  does  not  appear  im  the  statistics; 
but  part,  being  in  vessels  of  foreign  type,  comes  under  the  supervision 
of  the  maritime  customs.  The  following  table,  therefore,  showing 
imports  and  exports  of  Chinese  paper  at  Hankow  in  1912,  gives  a 
partial  idea  Of  the  extent  of  the  busmess.  Values  are  United  States 
currency. 


Chinese  paper. 


First  quality.. 
Seoond  qoafity 

Joss  paper » 

Shanghai  mill. 
Other  kinds... 

Total.... 


Imports  from  Chinese 
ports. 


Quantity. 


Poundt. 
601,733 
477,867 

1,110,400 
£06,267 
201,200 


2,897,467 


Value. 


1107,200 

17,496 

141,974 

26,163 

2,816 


294,656 


Exports,  including 
reexports. 


Quantity. 


Ptmnia. 
127,733 
5,032,267 


18,267 


5,178,267 


Value. 


122,708 
186,  OM 


900 


208,667 


Of  the  foreign  papers  used,  printing  and  cap  papers  predominate, 
but  even  in  tnese  sizes,  weights,  and  qualities  vary  greatly.  In 
general,  the  cheapest  hght  weight,  opaque  papers  are  preferred. 

It  can  hardly  oe  said  that  there  are  any  standard  sizes  of  paper 
required  for  the  local  market.  The  quality,  weight,  finish,  size,  etc., 
depend  mainly  on  the  personal  preference  of  the  user.  Much  of  the 
varietv  is  caused  by  the  influence  of  the  several  nationalities  repre- 
sentea  in  Hankow.  This  especially  is  true  of  writing  paper  and 
stationery,  in  which  English  manufactures  seem  to  predominate. 
No  book  papers  such  as  Bn)le  or  India  papers  are  used. 

The  newspaper  that  finds  the  readiest  sale  is  the  cheapest  light- 
weight paper  on  which  the  printmg  will  not  show  through  on  the 
other  side,  although  even  this  latter  quaUfication  is  not  always 
necessary,  especially  if  the  paper  is  to  be  sent  by  mail.  About  equal 
amoimts  of  calendered  and  sized  printing  paper  find  of  imcalendered 
and  unsized  paper  are  used.  The  common  sizes  and  weights  per  ream 
of  500  sheets  are  24  by  36  inches,  30  to  34  pounds;  27  by  40  inches, 
43  pounds;  and  31  by  43  inches,  37  pounds.     M.  G.  cap  calendered  on 
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one  8ide,  25  by  44  inches,  is  of  a  very  light  weight,  being  only  17 
pounds  per  ream  of  600  sheets. 

The  cheap,  coarse,  native  wrapping  and  wall  papers  are  largely 
used  where  such  papers  are  required.  Very  Httle  wall  paper  is  used 
in  foreign  houses  here,  and  foreign  wrapping  paper  is  Dttle  used, 
except  in  the  few  foreign  shops. 

Practicallv  no  cover,  cloth-lined,  parchment,  or  wax  papers  are 
used,  and  the  small  amount  of  blottmg,  tissue,  and  carbon  papers 
used  is  of  all  varieties  to  suit  the  preferences  of  the  various  users.  A 
fairly  large  amount  of  cigarette  paper  is  used  by  the  local  factory  of 
the  british  Cigarette  Co.  Strawboard,  box  board,  pressboard,  and 
Bristol  board  are  not  used  by  the  Chinese,  and  to  a  very  smaU  extent 
bv  the  comparatively  few  foreigners  (about  1,500)  in  Hankow. 
Exceptions  snould  be  made  as  U)  the  boxes  and  mouthpieces  for 
cigarettes  used  by  the  British  Cigarette  Co. 

RAW   MATERIALS. 

For  the  manufactiu^e  of  paper  in  this  district  bamboo,  straw,  and 
rags  are  available.  Rags  cost  the  manufacturer  $15  gold  per  ton  of 
2,240  poimds.  A  good  quahty  of  wood  pulp  has  been  imported  at  a 
cost  oi  $69  gold  per  ton,  although  cheaper  grades  costing  $40  and 
$33.25  have  been  used.  There  is  no  luniber  available  in  this  neigh- 
borhood for  the  manufacture  of  pulp,  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
being  bare  of  forest  growth. 

Near  Hankow  there  are  two  paper  mills  for  the  manufacture  of 
foreign-style  papers,  but  only  one  of  them,  the  Wuchang  paper  mill, 
is  in  operation  at  present.  1  his  is  a  small  mill  which  was  built  by  the 
Province  of  Hupei  a  few  years  ago.  For  some  time  it  was  operated 
by  the  Government  at  a  loss,  mainly  because  too  many  useless  men 
were  employed.  Then  it  was  turned  over  to  a  private  management. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  1911-12  all  work  ceased  and 
was  not  resumed  till  March,  1914.  Negotiations  have  been  under 
way  for  some  time  for  the  reestabhshment  of  governmental  manage- 
ment. 

Under  normal  conditions  the  output  of  the  mill  was  60  bundles  of 
76  pounds  each  per  day,  making  a  total  daily  output  of  4,560  poimds, 
but  with  the  present  low  water  only  35  bundles  are  made  per  day.    The 

f>aper  made  is  not  good  enough  for  news  paper  and  is  therefore  used 
or  wrappinjg  paper.  The  two  chief  reasons  for  this  are  that  the 
beaters  are  in  such  poor  condition  that  the  knives  do  not  come  into 
close  contact  with  each  other,  and  that  the  machinery  is  all  driven 
by  one  engine.  These  two  things  necessarily  cause  unevenness  in  the 
paper  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  paper  machine  itself  is  a  good  one. 
The  machinery  in  the  mill  is  of  Belgian  manufacture.  Formerly 
about  300  men  were  employed  in  the  mul,  whereas  only  100  have  been 
employed  since  the  mill  was  reopened.  However,  even  this  is  a  con- 
siderably larger  number  than  would  be  employed  in  a  mill  of  the  same 
size  in  the  Imited  States. 

Seven  miles  below  Hankow  and  a  half  mile  from  the  mouth  of 
Seven  Mile  Creek  is  the  Government  paper  mill.  This  mill  was 
erected  in  order  to  furnish  the  Government  with  all  kinds  of  official 
paper  such  as  will  be  used  for  bank  notes,  postage  stamps,  post  cards, 
correspondence,  etc.  The  architects  were  American.  Tne  mill  con- 
sists of  several  large  well-constructed  buildings  of  brick,  concrete, 
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steel,  and  wood.  The  mill  was  not  auite  completed  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  revolution  of  1911-12,  when  all  work  on  it  was  stopped.  Dur- 
ing the  revolution  the  buildings  were  occupied  by  soldiers  and  many 
of  the  brass  and  copper  fittings  were  stolen. 

The  mill  is  fully  equipped  with  the  very  best  machinery,  all  of 
which,  except  that  in  the  pumping  station,  was  supplied  by  American 
manufacturers.  The  machinery  in  the  pumping  station  is  all  of 
British  manufacture,  as  is  part  of  the  electrical  machiner}^. 

The  bank-note  paper  machine  in  this  mill  has  a  capacity  of  1,200 
|>ounds  per  day,  but  it  will  ordinarily  be  run  only  during  the  day- 
time and  will,  therefore,  make  600  pounds  of  paper  per  day.  The  large 
paper  machine,  on  which  all  the  other  kinds  of  paper  will  be  made, 
wiU  be  run  both  day  and  night.  This  machine  will  make  24,000 
pounds  of  paper  a  day. 

PRICES  OP  IMPORTED  PAPER. 

Imported  news  paper  is  landed  in  Hankow  at  the  following  prices 
in  gold  per  ream  of  500  sheets:  24  by  36  inches,  $0.95;  27  oy  40 
inches,  $1.96;  31  by  43  inches,  $1.13.  M.  G.  cap  25  by  44  inches  is 
imported  at  the  cost  of  63  cents  per  ream. 

The  paper  made  in  the  Wuchang  mill  is  sold  for  $3.18  United  States 
currency  per  bundle  of  1,500  sheets  weighing  76  pounds  and  measur- 
ing 26  by  45  inches. 

A  negligible  amount  of  paper  (native)  is  exported.  Last  year  only 
800  pounds,  valued  at  $166  gold,  was  shipped  from  this  port  to  for- 
eim  countries. 

The  following  tables  show  the  imports  of  foreign  paper  in  1912, 
and  1913: 


Kinds  of  paper. 


Absorbing pounds.. 

Bank  note reams. . 

Boxes,  mouthpieces,  etc.,  for 

cigarettes 

Cigarette  papa- rolls. . 

Medium  ^aae cap .  .pounds. . 

Packing do — 

Printing,  calendered  and 

sized pounds. . 

Printing,  calendered  and 

sized,  Japanese. . .  .pounds. . 
Printing,  uncalendered  and 

unsized pounds. . 

Printing,  uncalendered  and 

unsized,  Japanese,  pounds. . 

Tissue do 

WaU 

Writing pounds. . 

other  kinds 

Stattonery 

Wood  and  straw  pulp, 

pounds 

Coarse  paper pounds. . 


Total. 


1912 


From  foreign 

countries  and 

Hongkong. 


Quantity. 


M,fl83 
292 


64,580 

'765,333' 

223,200 

10,983 

506,007 

923,867 
9,067 


11,200 


320,000 


Value. 


Quantity. 


13,150 
2,529 

14,164 
13,148 


25,036 

8,143 

569 

13,204 

26,632 

401 

20 

883 

7,877 

35,070 

6,447 


157,263 


From  Chinese 
ports. 


126,800 
273 


105,8.0 

740,' 466' 

273,067 

3,600 

552,300 

220,670 
27,733 


12,800 


Value. 


$4,206 
2,290 

5,756 
28,742 


24,568 

10,305 

147 

14,400 

6,361 
1,012 
1,200 
1,008 
4,262 
11,891 


110,147 


1913 


From  foreign 

countries  and 

Hongkong. 


Quantity.'  Value. 


15,733 
1,877 


35.f«9 

552,133 

87,867 

660,667 

25,200 

649,733 

1,034,267 
44,800 


12,267 


54,667 


1570 
15,866 

4,709 
16,997 
17,958 

2,530 

25,883 

1,101 

19, 151 

30,370 

1,674 

314 

961 

6,312 

50,655 

1,123 


196,163 


From  Chinese 
ports. 


Quantity. 


73,933 
614 


12,438 

'963,' 867' 

517,733 

13,383 

919,867 

36,933 
90.933 


13,467 


112,000 
679,667 


Value. 


S2,588 
5,636 

4,751 
8,025 


28,497 

20,296 

603 

25,885 

1,065 
3,028 
2,755 
1,112 
8,260 
20,425 

1,091 
17,152 

151,188 
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The  conversions  in  the  above  tables  are  made  on  the  basis  of  133J 
pounds  to  the  picul  and  of  the  Haikwan  tael,  being  equal  to  $0.71575 
gold  for  the  year  1912  and  $0.7415  gold  for  the  vear  1913. 

The  imports  from  Chinese  ports  are  nearly  all  transshipments  from 
Shanghai.  The  news  paper  is  largely  Swedish  and  Japanese.  The 
wood  pulp  is  also  Sweaish.  The  M.  G.  cap  paper  is  almost  all  Aus- 
trian. Mostof  the  cigarette  paper  comes  from  France,  while  the  boxes 
are  made  in  England  and  the  mouthpieces  in  Japan. 

The  importing  business  is  in  the  hands  of  a  comparatively  few  large 
firms.  Exporters  abroad  quote  to  them  c.  i.  f.  and  draw  120-day 
drafts  against  shipments,  the  documents  being  forwarded  through  a 
bank.  Some  firms  have  their  own  offices  in  Europe  and  America 
which  attend  to  all  matter  of  credit. 

HOKOKOKO. 

From  Consul  0«neral  George  E.  Andenon. 

The  Chinese  have  been  credited  with  the  invention  of  paper,  and  for 
hundreds  of  years  they  have  used  immense  quantities  oi  it  in  all  forms 
and  grades  and  for  all  imaginable  purposes,  even  to  the  use  of  oiled 
paper  for  window  lights.  As  is  the  case  in  all  other  products  which 
it  nas  used  for  centuries,  however,  the  use  of  foreign  paper  by  the 
Chinese  is  very  limited  compared  with  the  total  consumption  of  the 
product.  The  total  amoimt  of  paper  imported  into  China  in  1912  was 
valued  at  $3,184,747,  the  amount  including  imports  of  cardboard. 
Of  these  imports  Hongkong  fin^ished  about  a  fourth,  Japan  furnish- 
ing somewhat  less,  and  Germany,  Sweden,  and  in  lesser  aegree  Great 
Bntain,  furnishing  most  of  the  balance.  To  these  imports  as  thus 
given,  and  the  share  of  Hongkong  in  this  trade  as  thus  indicated, 
should  be  added  between  $500,000  and  $600,000  annually  for  con- 
sumption in  Hongkong  and  other  points  in  the  vicinity  outside  of 
China.  The  imports  crt  paper  throiigh  Houjgkong  come  largely  from 
Great  Britain  and  from  the  same  countries  m  substantially  the  same 

f)roportion  as  the  imports  into  China  direct,  that  is,  about  one- 
ourth  from  Japan  and  about  one-sixth  each  from  Germany  and 
Sweden,  various  other  countries  furnishing  smaller  quantities.  Bel- 
gium and  Austria  have  been  losing  consioerable  portions  of  the  fair 
share  of  the  trade  they  formerly  possessed.  The  United  States  has 
had  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  direct  trade  with  China  and  its  pro- 

Ejrtion  has  been  decreasing.  Its  share  in  the  trade  \^ith  and  through 
ongkong  is  much  larger  but  is  not  large  here. 
The  great  mass  of  paper  consumed  in  China — that  of  native 
manufacture — includes  great  quantities  of  rough  brown  straw  and 
bamboo  pulp  paper  maae  largely  by  hand  by  decomposing  bamboos 
and  other  similar  materisJs  in  Ume  vats,  pressing  the  pulp  into  sheets 
in  native  hand  presses,  and  plastering  the  sheete  upon  cnimney  sides 
or  the  sunny  sides  of  houses  to  dry.  Native  manufacture  also 
includes  other  and  finer  papers,  largely  colored^  used  by  the  Chinese 
for  writing  purposes  and  including  large  quantities  of  a  light-weight 
paper  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  Chinese  account  books,  which 
are  made  of  double  leaves  out  of  comparatively  porous  papers,  the 
Chinese  ink  requiring  treatment  different  from  foreign  inks; 
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MABKET   BEQUIBElfENTS. 

In  Hongkong  and  the  open  ports  of  China  there  are  considerable 
imports  for  the  use  of  foreigners,  both  in  business  Unes  and  for  foreign 
newspapers,  foreign  correspondence,  and  foreign  social  intercourse. 
The  papers  imported  into  Hongkong  at  the  present  time  in  material 
quantities  for  Doth  local  use  and  resale  to  China  include  brown  and 
yellow  packing  papers,  chromo  papers,  white  printing  pa]>ers  for  news- 
papers, and  a  fair  amount  of  writmg  and  book  papers.  In  paper  for 
newspapers  the  English  press  uses  a  very  fair  graae  of  paper,  usually 
in  sheets  of  35  hy  45  incnes  and  varying  in  pnce  from  $1.26  to  $1.68 
gold  per  ream  oi  500  sheets  packed  m  bales  of  10  reams.  Most  of  it 
comes  from  or  through  Great  Britain.  The  Chinese  newspapers  in 
Hongkong  use  a  mu^  lighter  weight  and  cheaper  paper  coming  in 
substantially  the  same  form  as  that  for  English  newspapers  and  cut  in 
sheets  26  by  37  inches. 

As  indicated  elsewhere,  much  of  such  paper  used  in  this  vicinity 
is  made  in  Hongkong.  There  has  been  a  vast  increase  in  the  use  of 
this  cheap  paper  for  Chinese  pubUcations  in  the  past  three  or  four 
years,  both  for  local  use  and  for  sale  in  Chinese  cities.  Some  current 
sizes  and  weights  for  newspapers  are:  English  newspapers,  35  by  45 
inches,  about  52  pounds  to  the  ream  of  500  sheets;  (Jhinese,  31  by  43 
inches,  about  40  pounds  to  the  ream;  Chinese,  26  by  37  inches,  about 
29  pounds  to  the  ream.  Sizes  and  quaUties  expressed  technically 
in  English  terms  include:  Demy,  quad  crown,  for  printing;  double 
demy,  for  book  work  and  posters;  double  crown,  enamel,  for  Chinese 
calendars;  foolscap  and  double  foolscap,  medium  and  large  post,  in 
general  for  writing  and  for  social  and  commercial  uses.  Grades  of 
paper  used  generdly  are  only  of  medium  auaUty,  though  for  com- 
mercial and  some  Umited  social  uses  the  hign  quaUties  are  imported. 
There  is  no  demand  for  Bible  or  India  papers. 

There  is  a  good  market  for  tissue  pimer  of  average  grades,  the 
principal  supply  now  coining  from  England  and  termed,  according 
to  the  trade,  as  Japanese  tissue  paper.  There  is  another  tissue  paper, 
called  locally  manifolding,  which  is  bought  in  large  quantities  oy  the 
Chinese  for  making  cigarettes.  In  cover  paper  there  is  a  good  trade, 
whereas  in  cloth  uned,  parchment,  and  wax  there  is  none.  Carbon 
paper,  the  better  qualities,  are,  in  increasing  quantities,  coming  from 
the  United  States.  The  sale  for  blotting  paper  is  Umited  and  the 
quaUty  is  not  usuaUy  up  to  the  American  stanaard.  Of  paper  boards 
of  the  various  kinds,  only  strawboard  has  any  ready  sale  in  Hongkong, 
and  this  comes  from  Japan  as,  for  the  purposes  required,  other 
countries  can  not  compete  with  the  Japanese.  Ivory  board  is  used 
somewhat  in  preference  to  Bristol,  as  it  comes  cheaper. 

The  Chinese  import  large  quantities  of  light,  soft  paper  from  Nor- 
way and  Sweden,  which  they  color  and  use  for  ceremonial  purposes. 
In  packing  papers  a  great  many  varieties  and  grades  are  imported, 
including  cheap,  rough,  brown,  wood  papers;  one  side  glazed  brown 
and  yellow  papers;  T)oth  sides  glazed  brown  and  yeUow  wrapping 

Sapers;  and  expensive  yeUow  and  brown  wrapping  papers.  The 
emand  for  high-grade  book  papers  is  increasing.  The  trade  in 
chrome  papers  and  Uthographic  ^papers  generally  is  considerable, 
there  being  a  strong  demand  for  Cninese  wall  posters  and  calendars. 
Germany  has  the  buUc  of  this  trade. 
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The  ^^at  mass  of  paper  used  in  China  and  in  the  Hongkong  field 
generally  by  the  Chinese  themselves,  except  for  newspapers  and 
semiforeign  uses,  is  manufactured  at  various  interior  pomts  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  in  addition  to  the  local  production  of  rough 
papers  common  all  over  China  as  indicated  above.  The  chief  centers 
of  manufacture  are  Swatow,  Foochow,  Kiukiang,  Amoy,  Kowloon, 
Shanghai,  and  Hankow.  The  annual  exports  from  the  first  three 
places  named  will  average  about  $500,000  gold  in  value  for  each  port. 
The  Chinese  customs  returns  show  that  in  1912  Hongkong  imported 
paper  of  local  Chinese  manufacture  to  the  value  of  $924,000  gold, 
much  of  which,  of  course,  was  resold  to  other  Chinese  ports  in  this 
field.  The  Straits  Settlements,  Indo-China,  Macao,  Siam,  and  the 
East  Indies  take  considerable  quantities,  largely  handled  through 
Hongkong.  The  total  value  of  such  exports  from  China  was  $2,650|- 
974  gold,  a  considerable  increase  over  previous  shipments. 

LOCAL  MANUPAOTURINQ. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  upon  a  modem  basis  and  with  modem 
equipment  also  is  developing  in  China.  The  manufacture  of  paper 
in  the  Far  East  for  Eastern  countries  generally  has  been  the  subject 
of  special  reports  from  this  office  from  time  to  time,  and  in  a  general 
way  the  situation  has  not  changed  from  that  heretotore  outlined.  In 
various  parts  of  the  Far  East  paper-making  enterprises  have  been 
undertaken  with  varying  success.  The  paper  industry  has  been 
established  in  Japan  m  a  modern  way,  and  this  has  had  a  marked 
effect  upon  some  lines  of  trade  in  Hongkong,  particularly  in  cheap 
wrapping  papers.  In  Indo-China  and  m  Formosa  mills  have  been 
established  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  or  paper  pulp  from  bamboos, 
but  the  enterprise  is  of  doubtful  success  in  each  case,  for  it  has  been 
announced  recently  that  the  Formosa  enterprise  has  lost  money  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  companv  exploiting  it  is  about  to  give  up  the 
enterprise.  In  Indo-China  tne  Hongkong  company  operating  a  pulp 
mill  has  practically  lost  its  entire  capdtal,  though  company  officials 
report  that  at  present  the  mill  is  turning  out  pulp  satisfactorily  and 
that  it  will  probably  be  a  paying  investment  aiter  reorganization. 
At  Kongmim,  near  Hongkong,  a  small  mill  with  modem  equipment 
has  been  established  for  the  manufacture  of  wrapping  paper  from 
rice  straw,  and  this  is  reported  to  be  a  fair  success,  turning  out  from 
8  to  10  tons  of  paper  per  day.  In  Hongkong  itself  a  mill  established 
several  years  ago  for  utilizing  rags,  waste  paper,  and  other  materials 
in  the  manufacture  of  cheap  paper  has  come  into  the  possession  of 
Chinese  interests,  who  are  now  manufacturing  a  cheap  U^t-weight 
white  printing  paper  for  the  use  of  Chinese  newspapers.  The  paper 
is  manufactured  largely  from  pulp  from  India  and  the  output  is  oe- 
tween  8  and  10  tons  per  dav.  There  is  a  demand  for  the  entire  out- 
put among  the  Chinese  daily  papers  in  Hongkong  and  other  Chinese 
papers  puolished  in  the  immeaiate  vicinity  of  Hongkong.  OtJier 
esUiblisbments  are  to  be  foimd  with  more  or  less  modem  eauipment 
at  various  points  in  south  and  central  China,  but  on  the  wnole  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  cheap  white  paper  for  local  use  manufac- 
tured in  Hongkong  the  actual  competition  with  foreign  papers  from 
these  mills  is  ieaa  serious  as  regards  native  consumption  and  the  great 
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field  for  foreign  paper  in  China  than  the  competition  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned handmade  Chinese  papers.  The  field  for  foreign  papers  in 
China  will  bo  very  large  when  the  prices  for  the  product  come  within 
the  range  of  Chinese  purchasing  power. 

The  nse  of  the  Chinese  colloquial  newspaper  in  the  past  few  years 
has  had  a  marked  effect  upon  the  trade,  and  that  development  is 
merely  illustrative  of  the  general  increase  possible.  There  is  every 
reason  to  expect  indefinite  expansion  of  the  trade  in  the  near  future 
if  prices  will  permit.  The  United  States  has  had  almost  no  part  in 
the  trade,  for  the  reason,  as  indicated  by  importers  here,  prices  and 

aualities  all  cx)nsidered  American  papers  are  more  expensive  than 
iose  from  north  Europe  and  Japan. 

As  a  rule,  competition  in  the  South  China  market  at  present  is  keen 
and  Hongkong  importers  are  well  looked  after,  as  there  are  always 
foreign  agents  of  paper  manufacturers  stationed  in  Hongkong — a 
marked  change  from  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  when  none  of  these 
representatives  came  to  the  Far  East  and  aU  orders  went  direct  to 
exporting  coimtries.  One  criticism  heard  in  the  course  of  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  paper  trade  in  Hongkong  was  that  the  American 
exporters,  although  rather  keen  to  reach  tnis  market  in  a  lai^er  way 
than  at  present,  were  somewhat  dilatory  in  the  fulfillment  of  orders, 
and  as  tne  local  importers  do  not  buy  m  lar^e  quantities  they  have 
been  unable  to  wait  the  six  or  seven  months  usually  necessary  for 
the  execution  of  their  orders  from  the  United  States. 

MUKDBN. 

From  Consul  Oeneral  Fred  D.  Fisher. 

Practically  all  the  foreign  paper  used  in  this  district  is  marketed 
here  by  Japanese  merchants,  who  buy  from  the  Haku  Shin  Sha,  of 
Tokyo  and  Osaka,  Japan,  which  firm  handles  all  grades  of  foreign 
papers  as  well  as  the  different  grades  of  Japanese  papers.  This  firm 
unports  into  Japan  all  classes  of  foreign  paper  required  for  the  mar- 
kets and  reexports  to  Manchuria  at  quoted  prices  less  20  per  cent, 
which  represents  the  amount  of  refund  allowed  by  the  Japanese  cus- 
toms on  foreign  paper  reexported  to  Manchuria. 

There  are  16  newspapers  published  in  this  district,  the  total  daily 
circulation  of  which  is  about  25,000  copies. 

I  have  been  informed  by  the  Japanese  paper  dealers  here  that  the 
profits  on  the  sales  of  Japanese  paper  are  very  small,  owing  to  the 
nigh  cost  of  production  in  Japan.  They  state  that  a  portion  of  the 
paper  sold  by  them  for  the  printing  oi  newspapers  is  of  American 
manufacture,  and  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  market  for  the 
cheaper  grades  of  American  news  paper  could  be  somewhat  extended, 
provided  arrangements  could  be  made  for  direct  intercourse  between 
the  United  States  and  this  district,  and  provided  that  the  American 
manufacturers  allow  terms  equal  to  those  of  the  Haku  Shin  Sha  as 
to  time  and  credit.  Some  of  the  Japanese  firms  here  have  expressed 
a  willingness  to  act  as  representatives  of  American  paper  if  allowed 
Uberal  terms,  but  state  that  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  place  orders 
for  more  than  about  5,000  yen  ($2,490  U.  o.  currency)  at  a  time. 

There  are  no  Chinese  firms  here  doing  an  extensive  import  trade  in 
foreign  papers,  and  such  as  are  engaged  in  local  transactions  buy  in 
small  lots  from  Shanghai.    Most  of  the  foreign  paper  required  by 
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the  Chinese  consumers  is  purchased  from  the  Japanese  representa- 
tives of  the  Haku  Shin  Sha.  The  Chinese  Government  prmting  of- 
fice here  uses  about  $10,000  worth  of  foreign  paper  annually.  Most 
of  this  is  purchased  from  the  Japanese  paper  aealers. 

There  is  one  forei^  firm  here  dealii^  m  Norwegian  tissue  paper 
and  paper  for  the  printing  of  newspapers.  This  finn  sells  annutdly 
about  500  bales  of  the  latter,  each  bale  containing  14  reams  of  500 
sheets  to  the  ream,  and  is  sold  here  at  about  $1.43  per  ream;  and 
about  250  bales  of  the  tissue  paper,  each  bale  containing  26  reams  of 
500  sheets  to  the  ream,  and  is  sold  here  at  about  $0.72  per  ream. 

The  Japanese  paper  dealers  here  are  well  acquainted  with  the  re- 
Quirements  and  conditions  of  the  market  and  are  able  to  estimate 
the  amount  annually  required.  Owing  to  close  proximity  of  Japan 
to  this  district,  they  do  not  carry  in  stock  more  than  enough  paper 
to  meet  a  month^s  supply.  The  Haku  Shin  Sha  auote  their  prices 
in  Japanese  gold  yen,  and  the  dealers  here  are  obliged  to  contract 
their  sales  and  prices  in  local  Chinese  small  coin  dollars,  which 
fluctuate  in  value  from  about  $1.16  to  $1.36  small  coin  to  a  Japanese 
gold  yen.  This,  therefore,  occasions  a  question  of  exchange,  and 
owing  to  the  large  stocks  of  foreign  and  Japanese  paper  carried  by 
the  Haku  Shin  Sha,  and  owing  to  their  close  proximity  to  the  market, 
it  would  seem  that  they  are  thus  far  at  an  advantage,  and  their  com- 
mission as  a  medium  between  the  foreign  manufacturers  and  the 
consumers  here  would  be  offset  by  favorable  exchange  rates,  as  com- 
pared with  the  time  required  to  receive  shipments  from  America, 
and  the  imcertainty  of  exchange  rates  at  the  time  of  arrival.  How- 
ever, it  would  seem  that  these  obstacles  could  be  removed  by  secur- 
ing representatives  among  the  merchants  here  who  could  carry  in 
stock  enough  of  the  reqmred  grades  of  paper  to  keep  supply  ahead 
of  demand. 

MARKET   REQUIREMENTS. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  any  classified  statistics,  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  quantities  of  the  different  grades  of  paper  annually  con- 
sumed in  these  markets. 

The  demand  in  this  district  for  foreign  writing  paper,  including 
bond,  ledger,  and  Unen  papers,  is  extremely  Umited,  as  these  classes  . 
of  paper  are  not  adaptea  t^  the  requirements  of  the  Chinese  in  their 
daily  oflBcial  and  commercial  transactions,  and  owing  to  the  small 
demand  therefor,  very  small  amounts  of  the  cheaper  grades  only  are 
carried  in  stock.  In  the  Chinese  postal,  telegraph,  and  customs  serv- 
ices, however,  where  pen  and  ink  are  in  use,  there  are  used  cheap 
grades  of  foreign  paper  for  the  printing  of  forms,  books,  etc.,  whicn 
aregenerally  suppuied  by  the  head  offices  at  Shanghai. 

The  representatives  oi  foreign  Governments  here  generally  receive 
their  suppUes  from  their  respective  Governments,  and  therefore  pur- 
chase very  Uttle  locally. 

As  the  Japanese,  in  their  larger  firms  and  business  organizations, 
have  discarded  the  old-fashioned  brush  for  the  steel  pen,  there  is  a 
limited  demand  for  certain  foreign  grades  of  paper.  The  only  Japa- 
nese organization  in  this  district  using  a  consequential  amount  is  the 
South  Manchuria  Railway  Co.,  whose  purchasing  department  is  at 
Dairen. 
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Book  papers. — ^There  is  very  little  demand  for  book  papers  here. 
Most  of  the  books  published  m  this  district  are  printed  upon  a  soft 
quaUty  of  Chinese  paper. 

News  paver, — Practically  all  the  paper  used  in  the  printing  of  news- 
papers in  tnis  district  is  of  forei^  manufacture.  I  have  been  imable 
to  ascertain  the  country  of  production  of  the  news  paper  reexported 
from  Japan  to  this  district.  The  news  paper  coming  from  Shanghai 
is  mostly  of  Norwegian  manufacture.  The  size  of  this  paper  is  31  by 
43  inches,  and  it  is  shipped  in  bales  of  12,  13,  and  14  reams,  500  sheets 
to  the  ream.  The  pnces  of  that  coming  from  Japan  are  $1.18  per 
ream  (37  pounds)  and  $1.33  per  ream  (42  pounds),  and  that  of  Nor- 
W^an  manufacture  $1.43  pjer  ream  (37  pounds). 

Wrapping  paper, — ^There  is  no  demand  for  foreign  wrapping  paper 
here.  Most  of  the  shops  use  old  newspapers  for  wrapping  purposes, 
which  they  buy  from  Shanghai  at  about  $1.94  to  $2.78  per  100  pounds. 

Tissue  paper, — ^Various  trades  of  tissue  paper  are  used  in  printii^ 
the  cheaper  pubUcations  of  Chinese  books  and  pamphlets.  There  is 
a  fair  demand  for  the  thicker  trades  of  tissue  paper.  There  is  an 
annual  sale  of  250  bales  of  a  Norwegian  tissue  paper,  25  reams  per 
bale,  500  sheets  per  ream,  size  31  bjr  43  inches,  $0.72  per  ream.  Sta- 
tistics as  to  the  country  of  production  of  the  various  other  kinds  on 
this  market  are  not  obtainaole. 

WdH  paper, — The  demand  for  foreign  wall  paper  here  is  very  lim- 
ited. Tjie  Chinese  population  use  a  cheap  grade  of  wall  paper  of 
Chinese  manufacture,  purchased  at  Shanghai.  The  colors  mostly 
used  are  white,  and  blue  and  white.  This  grade  of  wall  paper  is  sold 
in  bimdles  of  90  sheets  at  about  $0.08  per  bundle. 

Board  paper, — ^The  demand  for  pressed  board  paper  is  verj^  small. 
Such  as  is  used  is  suppUed  by  the  Haku  Shin  Sha,  and  is  sold  in  bun- 
dles of  45  sheets  at  $1.15  per  bundle. 

Paper  for  social  and  commercial  correspondence. — ^The  foreign  paper, 
such  an  amount  as  is  used  here,  for  social  and  commercial  correspond- 
ence is  of  a  common  grade,  and  as  most  of  the  foreign  firms  here  buy 
from  Shanghai  or  Tientsin,  there  is  very  Uttle  carried  in  stock. 

HOME   PRODUCTION. 

There  are  10  small  paper  mills  in  Mukden,  making  annually  about 
3,000  bundles  of  a  grade  of  paper  used  for  papermg  over  Chinese 
window  sashes,  one  bundle  containing  190  sheets.  This  paper  is 
made  in  two  sizes,  16  by  16  inches  ana  19  by  20  inches,  the  former 
costing  $0.37  per  bundle  and  the  latter  $0.52  per  bundle.  This  paper 
i3  made  of  hemp  and  the  methods  of  its  manufacture  are  very  primi- 
tive. As  competitors  of  foreign  manufacturers,  these  mills  may  be 
considered  of  no  consequence,  as  their  productions  are  of  one  pecuUar 
grade  and  are  consumed  locally. 
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IMPORT  TRADE. 


Following  are  statistics  of  the  importation  of  paper  into  Manchuria 
during^  the  years  1911  and  1912.'  Statistics  of  quantities  imported 
by  dinerent  countries  are  not  obtainable^  as  the  customs  returns  do 
not  classify  importations  by  countries. 


Customs  classlficatJoii. 


Paper tons.. 

Valae,  United  States  currency 

Cigarette mlUe.. 

Packing tons.. 

Printing do 

Wafl—value,  United  States  currency 

Writing tons.. 

First  quality do 

Second  quality do 

Joss  a do 

Lohai  (Joss)  o do 

Other  kinds— yalue,  United  States  currency 


1911 


1012 


3,205 

$180,567 

236,865 

229 

3,015 

$197,425 

255,952 

219 

141 

220 

$7,317 
^1 

$10,804 

28 

201 

260 

1,503 
17 

1,275 
9 

7,912 
$11,571 

5,519 
$13,488 

o  Paper  used  in  making  offerings  to  the  deed. 

There  have  been  no  apparent  changes  in  the  trend  of  the  import 
trade.  As  stated  before,  the  Haku  Shin  Sha  of  Japan  carries  in  stock 
such  grades  of  Japanese  and  foreign  papers  as  it,  from  experience, 
knows  the  market  require. 

The  special  factors  influencing  the  sales  of  the  Haku  Shin  Sha  are 
its  dose  proximity  to  the  market,  favorable  terms  as  to  time  and 
credit,  and  its  readiness  to  fill  oraers,  however  small  they  may  be. 
A  merchant  bv  dealing  with  this  company  is  enabled  to  cany  a  small 
stock  of  all  the  different  grades  of  paper  required  by  this  market, 
with  a  very  limited  investment  of  capital. 

KAKKIXQ. 

Prom  Vice  Consul  A.  W.  OUbert 

All  figures  in  this  report  are  in  United  States  eauivalents.  The 
values  are  computed  at  the  rate  of  1  haikwan  taei  to  $0.74  gold. 
The  native  proouct  is  almost  entirely  imported  from  Nanchang,  the 
capital  of  Kiangsi  Province,  and  has  steadily  declined  during  the 
years  above  named.  This  aecrease  may  be  aue  to  the  inability  of 
the  native  merchant  to  recover  as  rapidly  as  the  foreign  trader  from 
a  poUtical  uncertainty  in  China  as  well  as  to  the  poUtical  unrest 
itself. 
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Papers  handled  by  Nanking  wholesale  dealers,  with  sizes,  prices, 
amount  consumed  annually,  and  sources  of  supply  are  listed  m  the 
following  table: 


Num- 
ber. 


1 
2 
3 

4 


6 

7 


8 
9 

10 
11 
12 


13 


14 


15 
16 


17 


18 
19 


20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 


Local  name. 


CHINESE. 


Plaohsing. 
Fanhsl... 
Kan  ku... 
Maopien.. 


Yuensu 

Pingkwang. 


Hongnien. 
Tseching. 


Tsopen 

Tai  no  pien. 
Ch'ienchlh. 


Anpih. 


rOBEION 


Yia  kwang. 


Yuanyun... 
Kwang  yun. 


Tiing3rang. 


Dowling. 
do... 


do. 


Wang  kwang. 
Paochih 


Moatsao... 
Piaokuo... 
Nah  kwang. 


Slseof 
sheet. 


Ineket. 
17  by  22. 
6hy8... 
6  by  16.. 
22  by  48. 


Whole- 
sale 
price. 


Kwansan 18  by  31 


18  by  20. 
18  by  24. 


25  by  45. 
9f  by  15. 

18  by  31. 
23  by  51. 
4Jby5.. 


20  by  27. 


22  by  44. 


26  by  45. 
25  by  44. 


18  by  20. 


27  by  40, 
27  by  40. 


22  by  44. 
25  by  44. 
31  by  42. 
25  by  44. 
31  by  43. 
25  by  44. 
20  by  30. 


Per  cwt. 

KOO 

.35 

2.25 

4.00 

4.00 

Per  ream. 

.40 

5.00 

Per  cwt. 

7.00 

.70 

17.00 
4.00 
1.60 

Per  ream. 
.75 


.62 

Per  cwt. 
5.00 
5.50 

Per  ream. 
8.00 

Per  lb. 
.45 
.65 

Per  ream. 
1.30 
1.00 
1.03 
.88 
2.33 
1.56 
1.56 


Annual 
consump- 
tion. 


Cwi. 

34,000 

40,160 

4,440 

5,376 

4,301 


2,800 
14,667 

15 


Uses. 


Origin. 


Wra 


^ping. 


Match  tapers , 

Writing,  windows, 

toys,  etc 
Bool 


Writing 

Window,  etc. 


Fans,  scrolls 

Firecracker,     plaster, 

packing. 
Petitions,  memorials . . 

See  No.  4 

Paper  money 


Fur  lining,  windows, 
etc. 


General. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Nanchang,  Kiangst 
Da 
Da 
Da 

Da 


Soochow,  ^^<««erf 
Nanchang. 


Da 
Da 

Da 
Da 
Da 


Da 


ShanghaL 


Do. 
Da 


Da 


Da 
Da 


Da 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 


Paper  was  imported  into  the  Nanking  consular  district  as  follows 
during  four  recent  years: 


Foreign {JSSJ^''"^*:: 

Chinese hundredweight. 


1909 

1910 

1911 

9,251 
<51,315 
129,395 

13,587 

161,591 

86,233 

23,772 

191,362 

80,627 

1912 


36,441 

1134,317 

81,558 


The  terms  given  are  from  two  to  nine  months,  with  increased  inter- 
est if  not  paid  within  three  months,  and  cash.  Under  normal  con- 
ditions (which  have  not  existed  during  the  past  four  years),  a  dealer 
will  place  an  order  to  be  filled  in  installments  at  stated  intervals. 
Most  of  the  dealers  expressed  a  willingness  to  deal  directly  with 
foreign  exporters.  None  of  them  speak  or  write  in  any  but  the 
Chinese  language. 
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NHWCHWANG. 

Fitmi  Vice  Coosol  Q«orge  F.  Bicldbixl. 

The  market  for  paper  in  Newchwang  is  small.  Of  the  1 ,006  tons  of 
foreign  paper  imported  through  the  maritime  customs  during  1913,  it 
can  be  saiely  stated  that  only  a  very  small  proportion  is  of  a  high 
grade.  Most  of  the  foreign  paper  imported  mto  Newchwang  comes 
from  Japan  and  is  of  a  cheap  grade  used  by  the  native  newspapers. 
A  small  quantity  of  newspaper  stock,  probably  of  German  ongm,  is 
supplied  through  Shanghai.  There  are  only  two  or  three  native  news- 
papers here,  and  as  tneir  circulations  are  limited,  no  large  field  is 
oflFered  for  the  sale  of  this  kind  of  paper. 

From  information  at  hand  it  appears  that  the  wholesale  price  of 
newspaper  stock  locally  at  the  present  time  is  about  $1.33  a  ream  for 
60-pound  paper  measuring  32  by  44  inches. 

Yellow,  green,  red,  and  other  colored  papers  are  used  quite  exten- 
sively for  advertising  posters.  The  wholesale  price  of  tnis  paper  is 
about  $1.41  per  ream.  The  common  size  is  25  by  37  inches,  weighing 
from  30  to  80  pounds  per  ream.  Most  of  the  local  job  printing  is  done 
bv  small  Japanese  shops,  who  import  the  paper  of  American  and 
European  manufacture  they  use  through  Japan. 

SHANGHAI. 

From  Vice  Consul  Oeneral  Nelson  T.  Johnson. 

In  preparing  this  report  on  the  market  for  paper  of  all  classes  in 
this  consular  district,  which  means  of  course  the  large  distributing 
center  of  Shanghai,  I  have  adopted  the  paper  classification  used  by 
the  Chinese  customs  in  their  statistical  records. 

The  paper  found  in  this  market  may  be  divided  into  three  large 
classes  as  follows: 

1.  Local  handmade  papers,  the  product  of  individual  Chinese  handi- 
craftsmen, characterized  by  its  soft  texture  and  absorbing  qualities. 
These  characteristics  are  due,  probably,  to  the  fact  that  the  Chinsee 
workman  has  no  means  of  calendering  his  product.  The  paper,  how- 
ever, is  well  suited  to  its  uses,  that  is,  printing  from  carvea  wooden 
blocKS  coated  with  India  ink  (lampblack)  dissolved  in  water,  and 
writing  with  a  soft  cameFs  hair  brush  which  has  been  wetted  with  the 
same  mk.  This  paper  is  made  of  many  materials,  among  which  the 
most  prominent  are  bamboo  pulp  and  cotton. 

2.  Shanghai  mill-made  paper.  There  are  three  paper  mills  located 
at  Shanghai,  only  two  of  which  are  running.  One  of  the  latter  is  a 
Government  instituted  concern  now  run  by  means  of  private  capital. 
The  other  is  a  private  company  mana^ged  by  Anderson  Meyer  &  Co., 
a  Danish  firm  which  does  a  general  import  and  export  business  in 
China. 

3.  Foreign  imported  papers.  These  papers  are  covered  by  the 
classification  of  imported  papers  which  is  treated  in  full  below. 

MARKET  BEQUIBEMENTS. 

Generally  speaking,  the  quality  of  paper  demanded  by  this  market 
is  the  cheapest  obtamable  m  each  class,  with  the  exception  of  those 
which  are  almost  entirely  used  by  the  foreign  population.  This 
latter  demand  is  for  writing  papers,  nigher  grades  of  wall  paper,  etc., 
and  is  of  course  very  limited.     There  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
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reason  wh^  American  papers  should  not  be  sold  in  competition  with 
other  foreign  papers  to  oe  found  in  this  market,  if  tne  American 

{>roducer  or  manufacturer  is  willing  to  study  and  meet  this  demand 
or  cheap  paper. 

Taking  newspapers  as  an  instance,  Chinese  newspapers  published 
in  Shanghai  are  circulated  all  over  China,  and  yet  they  have  very 
small  circulation  when  compared  with  papers  published  in  the  United 
States.  The  most  expensive  and  at  tne  same  time  widely  read 
Chinese  newspaper  published  in  Shanghai  ma^^  be  had  for  the  equiva- 
lent of  $6  gold  Dy  the  year.  By  the  month  it  costs  ftbout  40  cents 
gold  and  it  sells  fresh  on  the  streets  for  H  cents  gold  per  copy.  After 
it  has  been  on  the  streets  for  some  time  the  selling  price  drops  a  half 
or  two-thirds.  If  the  reading  pubUc — which  in  China  would  cor- 
respond to  the  more  or  less  well-to-do  class,  to  which  the  newspa}>er 
caters — ^will  not  pay  more  than  this  for  their  paper  it  is  easily  seen 
that  the  newspaper  can  not  aflford  to  pay  very  highly  for  its  paper. 
The  same  applies  to  the  book-making  trade.  The  Chinese  booK  pub- 
lishers are  busy  trying  to  meet  the  demand  for  cheap  books  in  the 
schools  and  homes.  They  are  not  turning  out  editions  deluxe  on 
fine  laid  paper. 

The  whole  of  the  local  market  is  supplied  through  commission 
houses,  who  are  doing  business  in  many  classes  of  goods  on  a  small 
commission.  In  this  fact  there  is  presented  another  characteristic 
of  the  local  trade  which  must  be  taken  into  account  by  the  American 
paper  manufacturer  and  dealer.  The  paper  business  being  conducted 
on  a  very  small  margin  of  profit,  these  commission  houses  are  unable, 
or  at  least  very  unwifling,  to  lock  up  capital  in  the  large  stocks  that  are 
necessary  to  meet  the  ever  varying  demand  of  the  paper  market.  The 
only  way  to  get  around  this  difficulty  is  to  make  snipments  on  con- 
signment or  to  show  a  wilUngness  to  consider  easy  credit  terms  for 
the  local  importer. 

The  market  is  also  characterized  by  the  same  keen  international 
competition  which  is  found  in  all  other  business  in  foreign  products  in 
China.  This  competition  is  successfully  met  by  the  local  firms  by 
engaging  special  and  expert  paper  men  who  follow  the  market  closely 
and  go  personally  to  the  Chinese  buyer  with  samples  and  stock. 
They  must  be  ready  to  meet  instantly  every  new  phase  of  the  demand. 
These  experts  are  usually  directly  connected  with  some  paper  manu- 
facturing or  purchasing  house  in  Europe  which  keeps  them  furnished 
with  (quotations  c.  i.  f.  Shanghai,  and  also  does  their  purchasing  and 
shipping  for  them  at  tnat  end. 

VARIOUS  PAPER  IMPORTS. 

Art  paj>er, — ^This  paper  comes  principally  from  Grermany  and 
Great  Britain.  The  entire  supply  imported  in  1913  came  from 
Europe.  It  is  used  in  the  printing  of  oooks,  the  printing  of  half- 
tones, and  Uthographing.  There  are  a  number  of  local  publishers 
who  use  such  papers,  among  whom  the  principal  are  the  Commercial 
Press,  the  Methodist  Publisning  House.  Presbyterian  Mission  Press, 
China  National  Press,  and  the  North  China  Daily  News  publishing 
house.  In  1913  the  total  value  of  the  importation  of  this  class  oi 
paper  was  $5,189  gold.     Of  this  amount  it  appears  that  only  $143 
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worth  was  reexported  to  other  parts  of  China,  leaving  the  estimated 
local  consumption  valued  at  $5,046.  It  sells  at  3a.  (6  cents)  per 
pound  c.  i.  f .  Shanghai,  approximately. 

Abaarbinfi  paper. — ^This  class  covers  a  wide  range  of  soft  absorbing 
papers  which  are  competing  with  the  finer  grades  of  Chinese  hand- 
made book  and  writing  papers.  The  supply  of  this  class  of  paper 
imported  during  the  year  1913  was  valued  at  $15,296  gold.  It  came 
almost  entirely  from  the  mills  of  Sweden.  Small  lots  were  brought 
in  from  Grermany  and  Norway.  Of  this  there  appears  to  have  been 
reexported  a  quantity  valued  at  $12,776,  leaving  the  estimated  local 
consumption  at  $2,520.  This  paper  costs  in  this  market  from  2d.  to 
3d.  (4  to  6  cents)  per  pound  c.  i.  f .  Shanghai. 

Bank-note  paper.— Until  lately  there  appears  to  have  been  a  very 
fair  demand  tor  this  class  of  paper  for  the  printing  of  notes  issued 
bv  the  various  Government  and  other  banks  throughout  the  countrv. 
Tuis  market  has  been  practically  wiped  out  by  the  action  of  the 
central  Government  in  prohibitmg  the  indiscrmiinate  issuance  of 
bank  notes.  Diuing  1913  the  value  of  the  importations  of  this  class 
of  paper  was  $86,104  gold.  The  supply  came  from  Japan,  the  United 
Stat^  and  Great  Britain.  Of  this  amount  there  were  reexportations 
valued  at  $50,666,  leaving  the  estimated  local  consumption  at  $35,438. 
This  paper  costs  from  Is.  6d.  (36  cents)  to  2s.  (48  cents)  per  pound 
c.  i.  f .  Shanghai. 

Blotting  paper. — Of  this  class  of  paper  the  largest  supply  came  from 
Great  Bntain  in  1913.  Small  quantities  were  also  brought  into  the 
market  from  Italy  and  the  United  States.  The  total  vfuue  of  these 
importations  was  $4,570  gold,  of  which  there  was  reexported  a 
quantity  valued  at  $37,  leaving  the  total  local  consmnption  estimated 
at  $4,533. 

Cardboard, — ^The  principal  soiu*ces  of  the  supply  of  this  class  of 
paper  for  the  year  1913  were  Germany,  the  United  States,  Sweden, 
Great  Britain,  and  Japan.  The  total  value  of  the  importation  during 
that  year  was  $29,309  gold.  Of  this  there  was  a  quantity  reexported 
to  other  parts  of  China  valued  at  $804,  leaving  the  estimated  local 
consumption  valued  at  $28,505. 

Cartridge  paper. — ^The  value  of  the  importation  of  this  class  of  paper 
during  1913  is  siven  as  $18,175  gold,  all  of  which  appears  to  have 
been  consumed  locally.  This  sells  for  about  2id.  (5  cents)  per  pound 
c.  i.  f .  Shanghai.  The  supply  came  principally  from  Sweden.  Small 
quantities  were  brought  in  from  Great  Britain  and  Austria.  The 
paper  is  used  for  drawing  purposes  in  the  schools. 

Cigarette-^maJcin^  paper  not  exceeding  2  hy  4  inches.— This  paper 
comes  ahnoet  entirely  from  Austria  and  Belgium.  It  is  imported  in 
small  packets  for  the  use  of  the  individual  smoker  who  prefers  to  make 
his  own  cigarettes.  The  value  of  the  importation  of  this  class  of  paper 
during  the  year  1913  was  $8,086  gold,  of  which  a  quantity  was 
reexported  valued  at  $225,  leaving  the  estimated  local  consumption 
valued  at  $7,861. 

Cigarette-making  paper  in  bobbins. — ^There  is  a  special  trade  in  this 
kind  of  paper  to  meet  the  demand  made  by  the  British  Cigarette  Co. 
which  manufactures  large  quantities  of  cigarettes  to  supply  local 
markets.  It  is  classed  according  to  width.  I  am  informed  tnat  the 
local  cost  of  this  paper  c.  L  f ,  Shanghai  would  be  approximately  Is.  6d. 
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(36  cents)  to  3s.  (73  cents)  per  bobbin  of  1,560  meters.  The  total 
valuo  of  the  importation  of  this  class  of  paper  during  the  year  1913 
was  $69,662  gold.  Of  this  there  was  reexported  a  Quantity  valued 
at  $10,223,  leaving  the  estimated  local  consumption  valued  at  $59,439. 
This  class  of  paper  came  principally  from  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and 
Austria. 

Cigarette-making  paper,  not  otherwise  classified  was  imported 
during  1913  to  the  total  value  of  $6,900  gold,  with  reexports  valued  at 
$1,779.  This  left  the  estimated  local  consumption  of  this  class  of 
paper  to  be  $5,121.  This  paper  came  from  Great  Britain,  Austria, 
anS  Germany. 

Colored  paper, — ^The  value  of  the  importation  of  this  class  of  paper 
diu-ing  1913  was  $133,392  gold,  with  reexports  valued  at  $38,776, 
thus  leaving  the  estimated  local  consumption  $94,616.  This  pai>er 
came  chiefly  from  Austria,  Sweden,  Bel^um,  Germany,  and  Norway, 
in  the  order  named.  It  costs  about  l}a.  (3J  cents)  per  pound  c.  i.  f. 
Shanghai.  The  paper  is  used  for  wrapping  purposes  and  for  the 
printing  of  handbills  and  other  advertising  matter.  Colored  printing 
paper,  not  otherwise  classified,  was  imported  during  1913  to  the 
total  value  of  $19,113  and  reexported  to  the  value  of  $941,  leaving 
the  estimated  value  of  the  local  consumption  at  $18,172.  This 
imclassified  paper  came  chiefly  from  Sweden,  Norway,  Great  Britain, 
Austria,  and  Germanv. 

Copying  paper. — ^This  class  of  paper  was  imported  to  the  total  value 
of  $5,092  gold,  and  reexported  to  the  value  of  $348,  leaving  the  esti- 
mated locS  consumption  to  be  valued  at  $4,744.  The  supply  of  this 
paper  came  principally  from  Japan  and  Great  Britain. 

Embossed  paper. — ^This  paper  should  properly  be  included  in  the 
class  named  wax,  paraffin  or  grease-proof  paper,  as  it  is  the  same 
kind  of  paper.  It  is  used  locally  for  wrapping  and  other  similar 
purposes  where  a  water  or  grease  proof  paper  is  required.  The  total 
value  of  the  importation  of  this  class  of  paper  during  1913  was 
$6,688,  with  reexports  to  other  parts  of  China  valued  at  $138,  leaving 
the  total  estimated  value  of  the  local  consumption  at  $6,550.  The 
supply  came  principally  from  Belgium,  Austria,  Sweden,  and 
Germany. 

Drawing  paper. — Drawing  paper  to  the  value  of  $8,274  gold  was 
imported  into  Shanghai  during  1913,  of  which  $1,719  worth  was 
reexported,  leaving  the  local  consumption  valued  at  $6,555.  The 
supply  came  principally  from  Austria,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy.  It 
is  used  in  the  schools  and  the  demand  naturally  coincides  more  or  less 
with  the  school  seasons. 

Enameled  paper. — This  class  of  paper  probably  covers  a  variety  of 
papers  known  in  the  trade  as  flint  papers.  It  sells  at  about  6s. 
($1.44)  per  500  sheets  c.  i.  f.  Shanghai.  The  value  of  the  importation 
during  1913  is  placed  at  $108,232,  with  no  reexports.  It  is  therefore 
estimated  that  the  total  import  was  consumed  locally  or  remained  in 
local  stocks  at  the  end  of  tne  year.  The  supply  of  this  paper  came 
principally  from  Great  Britain  and  Sweden. 

Hongkong  second-quality  paper. — Importations  of  this  paper  appear 
in  the  customs  returns  valued  at  $3,516.  None  of  this  appears  to 
have  been  reexported. 

Marble  paper. — Such  papers  sell  locally  at  about  lOs.  to  20s. 
($2.43  to  $4.87)  per  ream  of  500  sheets  o.  i.  f  •  Shanghai.    It  is  used  in 
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the  bookbinding  business.  The  total  value  of  the  importation  of 
this  class  of  paper  for  1913  is  placed  at  $1,789  gold.  None  of  this 
paper  appears  to  have  been  reexported.  The  supply  came  princi- 
pally from  Belgium  and  Austria. 

Machine-gla^  cap  (medium  grade  cap). — ^There  is  a  verv  laree 
demand  for  this  class  of  paper,  especially  the  lighter  weignts.  It 
should  probably  be  classed  with  tissue  paper,  as  the  uses  to  which  it 
is  put  are  in  many  ways  the  same.  This  class  of  paper,  found  in  this 
market,  costs  c.  i.  f.  ^anghai  about  l^d.  to  l|d.  (3  to  3i  cents)  per 
pound.  The  total  value  of  the  importation  of  this  class  of  paper 
during  1913  is  placed  at  $539,523,  with  reexports  valued  at  $162,930, 
leaving  the  estimated  local  consumption  valued  at  $376,593. 

One  of  the  wants  of  the  trade  which  has  been  met  by  this  paper  is 
found  in  the  Chinese  book-publishing  business.  Since  the  banning 
of  printing  in  China  the  Chinese  printer  has  been  in  the  habit  of  using 
onfy  one  side  of  his  paper,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  soft  absorbent 
nature  of  the  paper  permitted  the  ink  to  show  through.  The  Chinese 
bookmaker  overcame  this  difficulty  by  doubling  the  page  over  so  that 
the  unprinted  side  waa  turned  in.  'Machine-glazed  cap  paper  with 
its  single  glazed  surface  is  used  in  the  same  way,  the  glazea  side  being 
turned  out  to  take  the  print.  There  is  a  very  keen  international 
competition  to  meet  the  demand  for  this  paper.  Those  countries 
appear  to  have  been  most  successful  which  are  located  nearest  the 
source  of  supply  of  wood  pulp.  The  supply  which  came  into  this 
market  during  1913  came  pnncipally  from  Sweden,  Norway,  Ger- 
many, and  Austria.  There  appears  to  be  a  question  whether  Ameri- 
can paper  manufacturers  can  meet  the  demand  for  this  particular 
grade  of  paper  with  a  profit  to  themselves.  While  local  aealers  do 
not  see  any  obstacle  in  the  freight  rates  they  argue  that  the  countries 
above  named  have  specially  aojusted  machmery  for  the  manufacture 
of  this  paper  and  that  American  mills  would  have  to  expend  a  good 
deal  of  capital  in  adjusting  their  present  machines  or  installing  others. 
American  paper  dealers  who  have  entered  this  market  and  who  are 
competing  to  meet  the  demand  for  this  class  of  paper  purchase  their 
supplies  from  the  specially  equipped  European  mills. 

racking  and  wrapping  ©aper.— This  is  another  class  of  paper  which 
finds  a  good  demand  locaUy.  The  returns  show  the  total  value  of  the 
importation  into  Shanghai  for  1913  to  be  $158,650.98  with  reexports 
valued  at  $23,694,  leaving  the  estimated  local  consimiption  at 
$134,956.  The  prices  range  from  l^d.  to  l^d.  (2^  to  3  cents)  per 
pound  c.  i.  f.  Shanghai.  The  supply  came  principally  from  Sweden, 
Germany,  Belgium,  Great  Britain,  Norway,  and  Japan. 

Parchment, — This  class  of  paper,  known  to  the  trade  as  "imitation 
parchment,"  is  used  locally  for  the  printing  of  share  script  and  Uke 
work.  I  understand  that  it  has  been  somewhat  superseded  in  the 
market  by  a  new  paper  called  "Simili,"  which  is  dealt  with  below. 
The  gross  value  of  the  importation  of  this  class  of  paper  during  1913 
is  given  in  the  customs  records  as  $8,761  gold,  with  reexports  valued 
at  $1,457,  leaving  the  total  estimated  local  consumption  valued  at 
$7,304.  The  supply  came  principally  from  Sweden,  Great  Britain, 
and  Belgium. 
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Printing  paper  calendered  and  sized. — There  appears  to  be  a  large 
demand  for  this  class  of  paper,  the  customs  fibres  giving  the  total 
importation  during  1913  as  $357,099  gold,  with  reexportations  to 
other  parts  of  China  valued  at  $71,831.  This  leaves  the  estimated 
local  consumption  valued  at  $285,268.  These  papers  cost  from  l|d. 
to  2id.  (3i  to  5  cents)  per  pound  c.  i.  f.  Shanghai.  The  supply  comes 
chiefly  from  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Sweden,  Germany,  Norway, 
Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands. 

Printing  paper  calendered  and  sized  from  Japan  costs  about  l^d. 
to  2id.  (3  to  4i  cents)  per  pound  c.  i.  f .  Shanghai.  This  paper  comes 
entirely  from  Japan.  The  total  value  of  the  importation  during  1913 
was  $28,522  gold,  with  reexports  valued  at  $491,  leaving  the  esti- 
mated local  consumption  valued  at  $28,031. 

Printing  vaver^  uncalcniered  and  unsized, — ^During  the  year  1913 
the  value  of  tne  importations  of  this  paper  was  $425,236  gold,  while 
there  were  reexportations  to  other  parts  of  China  valued  at  $123,891, 
leaving  the  estimated  local  consumption  valued  at  $301,345.  This 
costs  c.  i.  f.  Shanghai  l^d.  (2^  cents)  per  pound.  The  supply  came 
principally  from  Sweden,  Germany,  Austria,  Norway,  Great  Britain, 
and  Belgium.  ' 

Japanese  printing  paper,  uncalendered  and  unsized,  costs  c.  i.  f. 
Shanghai  about  1^0.  (2^  cents)  per  pound.  The  value  of  the  impor- 
tation during  the  year  1913  is  given  as  $23,992,  with  reexports  valued 
at  $10,128,  leavmg  the  estimated  local  consumption  valued  at 
$13,864. 

Paper,  printing ^  unbiassed, — Unclassed  printing  paper  was  imported 
during  the  year  1913  to  the  value  of  $15,788,  with  reexports  valued 
at  $1,696,  leaving  the  estimated  local  consumption  of  this  kind  of 
paper  valued  at  $14,092.  This  paper  came  chiefly  from  Great 
Bntain,  Sweden,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Austria. 

Simili  paper. — ^This  paper  has  gained  in  local  popularity  to  the 
disadvantage  of  other  imitation  parchment  papers  by  reason  of  its 
cheapness  and  good  color.  The  supply  comes  chiefly  from  Austria 
and  Sweden.  It  costs  locally  about  2a.  (4  cents)  per  pound  c.  i.  f. 
Shanghai.  The  value  of  the  importation  of  this  class  of  paper  during 
1913  IS  given  in  the  customs  records  as  $20,481  gold,  with  reexports 
valued  at  $3,819,  leaving  the  total  value  of  the  local  consumption 
$16,662. 

Strawhoard. — ^There  appears  to  be  a  good  demand  for  this  rough 
cardboard  for  bookbindmg,  backs  for  wnting  pads,  and  other  similar 
uses.  The  value  of  the  importation  of  this  dass  of  paper  during  1913 
was  $54,004  gold,  while  there  were  reexports  valued  at  $3,998,  leaving 
the  estimated  local  consumption  valued  at  $50,006.  This  costs 
about  £5  to  £8  ($24.33  to  $38.93)  per  ton  c.  i.  f.  Shanghai. 

Tissue. — ^This  class  of  paper  finds  a  large  demand  locally,  as  it 
competes  with  the  Chinese  handmade  letter '  papers  of  the  better 
grades.  The  value  of  the  importation  for  1913  is  given  as  $75,719, 
with  reexports  valued  at  $18,046,  leaving  the  value  of  the  estimated 
local  consumption  at  $57,673.  As  found  m  this  market  it  costs  c.  i.  f. 
Shanghai  about  4d.  (8  cents)  per  pound.  The  supply  was  brought 
in  chiefly  from  the  mills  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Germany,  and  Austria. 

Toilet  paper. — Of  this  class  of  paper  there  was  imported  during  the 
year  1913  a  Quantity  valued  at  $4,608,  with  reexports  valued  at 
$189,  leaving  tne  value  of  the  estimated  local  consumption  at  $4,4 19. 
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The  chief  sources  of  supply  were  Japan,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
United  States. 

Paper  wadding. — ^The  supply  comes  principally  from  Japan  and 
costs  about  $12.64  (Shanghai  taels  20.632)  per  bale  of  100  ''taos"  of 
100  sheets  each.  This  paper  finds  several  uses  among  the  Chinese, 
one  of  which  is  in  the  makmg  of  lined  and  wadded  fur  garments,  the 
paper  being  placed  between  the  cotton  wadding  and  the  silk.     This 

eaper  is  e&o  used,  among  the  coolies  who  go  from  Shantung  into 
[anchuria,  to  wad  their  garments  as  protection  ajgainst  the  cold. 
The  total  value  of  the  importations  of  this  paper  during  1913  is  given 
in  the  customs  records  as  $75,397  gold,  with  reexportations  valued 
at  $26,447,  leaving  the  value  of  the  local  consumption  at  $48,950. 
The  supply  came  cniefly  from  Japan.  There  was  a  small  lot  brought 
in  from  the  United  States. 

WaU  pa'Der, — ^All  grades  of  wall  paper  find  a  demand  in  China,  but 
that  for  tne  better  grades  is  limited  to  the  foreign  commimities. 
The  cheaper  grades  find  quite  a  demand  among  the  Chinese,  who  use 
it  for  the  making  of  small  boxes  as  well  as  for  ceiUngs.  This  cheaper 
^ade  of  paper  is  imported  and  sold  in  rolls  averaging  20  and  22  incnes 
m  width,  8  yards  to  the  roll,and  costs  c.  i.  f.  Shanghai  about  2d.  (4 
cents)  per  pound.  The  value  of  the  importation  of  this  class  of  paper 
during  1913  is  given  as  $34,586,  with  reexports  valued  at  $21,536, 
leaving  the  estimated  local  consumption  valued  at  $13,050.  The 
supplv  came  principally  from  Sweden,  Great  Britain,  United  States, 
and  Belgium. 

Wax,  paraffin,  or  grease-proof  yap^r.— The  gross  value  of  the  hn- 
portation  of  this  class  of  paper  mto  Shanghai  for  the  year  1913  is 
given  as  $10,819,  with  reexports  valued  at  $984,  leavmg  the  esti- 
mated value  of  the  local  consumption  at  $9,835.  It  costs  about  3d. 
(6  cents)  per  pound  c.  i.  f.  Shanghai.  The  supply  came  principally 
from  Germany,  Great  Britain,  United  States,  Sweden,  and  Japan. 
It  is  used  chiefly  for  wrapping  soap. 

Writing  paper  or  foolscap, — ^The  gross  value  of  the  importation  for 
1913  is  given  as  $71,467,  with  reexports  valued  at  $2,648,  leaving 
the  estimated  local  consumption  valued  at  $68,819.  It  costs  about 
3d.  (6  cents)  per  poimd  c.  i.  f.  Shanghai.  The  supply  has  come 
chiefly  from  the  muls  of  Great  Britain,  United  States,  Sweden,  Aus- 
tria, and  Italy.  The  local  demand  is  for  a  good  medium  quality  of 
writing  paper. 

Oilier  kinds  of  vaver, — ^This  covers  a  large  variety  of  paper  which 
came  in  in  small  snipments  under  such  trade  names  as  insulating 
paper,  imitation  leather,  cartons,  screens,  charta  foil,  tram  tickets, 
etc.,  and  was  imported  to  a  total  value  of  $70,736,  with  reexports 
valued  at  $23,524,  leaving  the  total  value  of  the  estimated  local  con- 
sumption at  $47,212.  1^19  imclassified  paper  came  from  the  miUs 
of  Sweden,  Belgium,  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and 
Japan.  One  kind  of  paper  which  finds  a  very  good  demand  locally, 
although  it  does  not  appear  in  the  customs  figures,  is  known  to  the 
trade  as  staining  paper  and  is  used  for  the  making  of  the  red  paper 
upon  which  the  ola-fashioned  Chinese  calling  cards  were  prmted. 
Tne  red  stain  that  is  put  on  this  paper  does  not  go  through.  The 
chief  source  of  supply  appears  to  be  Germany  and  the  European 
mills.     It  costs  c.  1.  f.  Shanghai  about  1^.  (3  cents)  per  pound. 
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The  customs  records  contain  statistics  of  one  other  class  of  paper 
known  as  pith  paper.  It  comes  from  Japan  and  Formosa  and  is  made 
from  the  pith  ot  a  certain  tree.  The  pith  is  shaved  around  and 
around  its  circumference,  and  ufyon  the  thin  shavings  or  parings  are 
printed  or  hand  painted  small  miniatiu'e  pictiu'es.  The  value  of  the 
unportation  of  this  paper  into  Shanghai  lor  1913  is  given  as  $3,842. 

VALUE   OP   IMPORTS. 

The  total  value  in  gold  of  the  above  import  trade  in  paper  for 
Shanghai  for  the  year  1913  is  $2,538,366.  Of  this  trade  the  most 
important  papers  appear  to  be  colored  papers,  flint  or  enameled 

Sapers,  machme-glazed  cap,  packing  and  wrapping  papers,  calen- 
ered  and  uncalendered  printmg  paper  (which  covers  newspapers), 
tissue  paper  (including  the  class  caUed  absorbing  paper),  and  wadding 
paper.  While  the  market  is  a  good  one  for  these  papers,  local  dealers 
complain  that,  whereas  European  manufacturers  and  dealers  have 
mad^  a  careful  study  of  the  China  trade  and  are  endeavoring  to 
manufacture  paper  which  the  Chinese  want,  they  imiversaUy  find 
that  the  American  manuf  actiu*er  wishes  to  push  what  he  is  manu- 
factiuing.     It  seems  to  be  admitted  that  the  quality  of  American 

Eaper  is  superior  to  that  produced  in  England  and  on  the  Continent, 
ut  the  prices  are  so  much  higher  that  the  Chinese  trade  is  not  at- 
tracted. Another  complaint  is  that  the  American  manufacturer  and 
dealer  refuse  to 'consider  the  conditions  under  which  the  local  com- 
mission merchant  has  to  do  business  in  regard  to  exchange  and  credit 
terms.  Credit  terms  usually  granted  in  the  trade  here  are,  I  am 
informed,  four  months.  European  firms  are  always  able  to  quote 
prices  c.  L  f .  Shanghai,  which  is  a  great  item  in  theur  favor. 

LOCAL  PRODUCTION. 

Of  the  two  local  paper  mills  now  running  the  most  important  from 
a  commercial  point  oi  view  is  the  Shanghai  Paper  Mill  (Ltd.),  man- 
aged by  the  Danish  firm  of  Anderson,  Meyer  &  Co.,  a  local  commis- 
sion house  engaged  in  a  general  import  and  export  business.  This 
miU  was  erected  originally  by  Japanese  engineers  and  is  equipped  for 
the  most  part  with  American  machinery.  Three  machines  are  oper- 
ated, as  follows: 

Machine  No.  1,  manufactured  in  Beloit,  Wis.,  is  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  white  tissue  or  absorbing  paper  at  the  rate  of  11,000 
pounds  per  day.  This  paper  is  intended  to  compete  with  the  better 
grades  of  Chinese  handmade  writing  and  printing  papers.  It  is 
manufactured  of  rag  pulp  made  by  tne  mill  from  locally  purchased 
rags.  I  understand  that  the  local  supply  of  such  rags  is  fairly 
plentiful,  costing  at  wholesale  about  $1.50  gold  per  picul  of  133§ 
pounds.     The  mill  consumes  about  3,000  picius  of  rags  per  month. 

Machine  No.  2,  manufacuted  at  Bury,  England,  is  being  devoted 
to  the  manufacture  of  machine-glazed  cap,  with  a  daily  output  of 
8,000  pounds.  The  manufacture  of  this  paper  necessitates  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  machine  whereby  a  glaze  is  given  to  one  side  of  the  finished 
paper.     This  is  done  by  a  system  of  rollers.     The  paper  is  manufao- 
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tured  from  wood  pulp  imported  from  Norway,  costing  for  the  mechan- 
ical pulp  about  $30  ^old  per  ton  and  for  sulphite  pulp  about  $50 
per  ton.  To  these  pncee,  which  are  approximate,  must  be  added  a 
5  per  cent  import  duty  and  2  or  3  per  cent  to  cover  delivery  and  other 
charges.  There  is  no  local  supply  of  wood  pulp  avaUaole  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper.  The  nearest  forests  available  for  such  pur- 
pose are  those  of  North  Manchuria: 

The  customs  records  give  the  following  figures  for  imports  of  wood 
pulp  into  Shanghai  durmg  1913: 


Countriet. 


United  StatM. 

NwTray 

Swwleu 

Or«at  Britain. 

Canada 

Jtspan 

Total.... 


Pounds. 


60,635 

3,032,S84 

6K8.3S5 

822,462 

223,994 

280 


4, 828,  MO 


VahM. 


11,049 
51,887 

^,435 
13,110 

4,600 
6 


80,181 


Other  paper-making  materiak  imported  were  valued  at  $1,865,  of 
which  $395  worth  came  from  the  United  States,  the  remainder  from 
Sweden. 

Local  mills  pay  an  import  duty  on  the  pulp  and  then  an  export 
duty  on  the  manufactured  paper  of  0.40  haikwan  tael,  equal  to  0.29 
cent  gold  (1  haikwan  tael  equals  $0.73^,  the  rate  used  in  reducing  all 
customs  statistics  used  in  this  report)  per  picul  of  133§  pounds. 

Machine  No.  3  was  made  at  Beloit,  Wis.,  and  is  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  yellow  joss  paper,  used  entirely  in  the  worship  of 
the  spirits  at  the  graves  m  North  China.  It  is  yellow  in  color  and 
when  burned  at  the  graves  represents  rolls  of  yellow  silk.  The  dailv 
output  of  this  machine  is  about  5,000  pounds  per  day,  which  is  small 
but  can  not  be  increased  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  paper, 
made  of  mechanicalpulp,  refuse  strawboard,  paper  cuttings,  and  such 
similar  material.  Tne  manufactured  article  sells  wholesde  for  39  to 
46  cents  gold  per  bale  of  12  pounds.  The  machine  is  speciallv 
adjusted  lor  the  manufacture  of  this  paper  by  doing  away  with  all 
but  two  of  the  steam-heated  rollers. 

The  canvas  felts,  wire-screen  belts,  beaters,  and  paper  cutters  and 
trimimers  used  in  this  mill  are  all  of  American  manufacture.  Power 
is  derived  from  two  horizontal  steam  engines  fitted  with  Corliss 
valves  and  manufactured  in  Cincinnati.  Tanks  are  being  installed 
for  the  purpose  of  conserving  the  waste  pulp  left  in  the  water  which 
drains  from  the  paper  machines.  These  tanks  and  their  parts  have 
been  brought  out  from  Belgium.  Other  waste-saving  aevices  are 
being  inst^ed,  such  as  mechanical  stokers  for  the  Lancashire  boilers. 
Coal  is  purchased  from  Japan. 

LOCAL  LABOR   PRICES. 

I  am  informed  that  the  labor  available  locally  (i.  e.,  Chinese)  is 
fairly  efficient.  In  this  mill  there  are  employed  a  number  of  Japanese 
operatives  who  fill  the  responsible  positions  of  foremen.     They  are 
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employed  because  of  their  reliability,  and  it  is  daimed  that  they 
take  a  greats  int^est  in  Uieir  work  wan  the  Qsaal  Chinese  operatiye. 
Anoth^  reason  for  their  emjdoyment  is  the  fact  that  they  are  more 
experienced  in  the  paper-manufacturing  industry  than  the  Chinese. 
The  highest-paid  Japanese  receives  a  wage  of  S75  Mexican  per  month, 
which  IS  equal  to  about  S37  gold.  Such  a  man  does  the  work  that  a 
foreman  machinist  would  do  in  a  mill  in  the  United  States.  The 
highest-paid  Chinese  operative  receives  $40  Mexican  per  month,  or 
about  S20  gold.  Ordinary  Oiinese  operatives  receive  wages  from  30 
to  40  cents  Mexican  per  day,  equal  to  from  15  to  20  cents  gold. 

This  mill  is  enjga^ea  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  for  the  local  market, 
such  as  can  not  Se  unported  from  abroad.  The  owners  inform  me  that 
medium  ^ade  cap  can  be  made  much  cheaper  by  the  European 
mills,  which  have  an  inexhaustible  pulp  supply  right  at  th^  doors, 
a  large  output,  and  the  latest  machinery.  An  of  the  paper  turned 
out  by  this  mill  is  packed  in  Chinese  style,  the  bales  oeing  bound 
with  spUt  bamboo  withes  and  marked  with  Chinese  ''chops''  in  red 
and  black  inks,  just  as  the  Chinese  paper  maker  has  been  doing  for 
centuries.* 

The  other  local  miU  now  running  is  entirely  under  Chinese  manage- 
ment. It  was  b^un  as  a  Grovemment  enterprise,  but  I  understand 
that  it  is  now  being  operated  with  private  capital.  It  is  said  to  be 
producing  an  inferior  tissue  paper  from  its  two  machines  at  the  rate 
of  about  20,000  pounds  per  day.  The  machinery  is  of  American 
manufacture. 

Exports  of  paper  to  Chinese  ports  or  other  parts  of  China  in  1913 
were  valued  as  follows:  Shanghai  mill,  gold,  $250,181 ;  wall  paper  and 
scrolls,  $7,021;  straw  paper,  $1,923;  first-quality  paper,  $688;  second- 
quality  paper,  $113;  unclassed  paper,  $70.  Exports  to  foreign  coun- 
tri^  consisting  of  first-quahty  paper,  amounted  to  $9,476.35. 

Wholesale  prices  auoted  by  the  Shanghai  Paper  Mill  (Ltd.)  are 

fiven  in  the  table  following.     The  prices  have  been  converted  from 
hanghai  taels  at  the  rate  oi  1  tael  equals  $0,632  gold. 


XlDdi  of  paper. 


Skeof 
sheets. 


White  tlnue 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Maopien,  bluish 

Maopien,  cream 

ICaoplen  imperial  yei- 
low,  first  gaallty.. 

Ilaopien  yeuow,  seo- 
oDd  quality 


Incket. 

25  by  44 
by  45 
by  45 
by  45 
by  45 
by  45 
by  44 
by  44 
by  64 
by  45 

24i  by  44^ 
aid  by  29 

17  bym 

22  by  51< 
^  by  61 

12ibyl(H 

12i  by  16i 


25 
25 
25 
25 
20 
25 
26 
20 
25 


Weight 

per 

bale. 


Ppundt. 
60 
65 
70 
77 
85 
90 
65 
72 
92 
68 
80 
40 

150 
62 
62 

110 

12 
12 


Price 

per 

bale. 


S2.53 
2.65 
2.78 
3.10 
3.29 
3.48 
2.46 
2.69 
3.95 
2.59 
2.78 
1.90 
5.37 
1.90 
1.90 
3.32 

.57 

.55 


Kinds  of  paper. 


ICaopien  yeOow, 

third  quality 

Maopien  yellow, 

fourth  quality 

Ifedium  grade  pi^wr 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Dj 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Wrapping 

Blue  green 

Vegetable  green , 

Lilac 

Brown 

Bistre 


Siseof 
sheets. 


Ineha. 
12}  by  16| 


12}  by  16} 
25  by  44 
by  44 
by  44 
by  44 
by  44 
by  40 
by  40 
by  47} 
by  44 
by  44 
by  26 
by  45 
by  45 
by  45 
by  46 
by  46 


25 
25 
25 
25 
37 
37 
37 
25 
25 
12 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 


Weight 

per 

bale. 


Pounds, 

n 

12 

61 

61 

61 

86 

76 

110 

119 

126 

610 

eo 

45 
65 
66 
65 
65 
65 


Price 
bale. 


10.60 

.47 
1.90 

i.n 

1.74 
2.91 
%9i 
3.48 
3.80 
4.14 
17.06 
1.58 
.95 
1.26 
1.26 
1.26 
1.26 
1.26 


•  This  is  a  letter  sise  for  Chinese  use. 
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8WATOW. 

From  Vice  Consul  A.  Kiisel. 


Foreign  paper  was  first  introduced  into  Swatow  about  six  years 
ago  and  its  use  is  becoming  general.  The  Chinese  still  use  native 
paper  for  stationery,  however.  Germany  supplied  most  of  the  im- 
?or^  paper  for  panting  ne^.p^^ersj  sJi^hnt  Japan  h^  now 
succeeded  m  securing  first  place.  There  are  no  special  factors 
influencing  import  trade,  except  that  prices  are  controlled  by  Hong- 
kong according  to  the  foreign  market.  The  Chinese  importers  pay 
cash  on  delivery. 

Imports  of  paper  into  Swatow,  by  quantities  and  values  in  United 
States  currency,  during  1911,  1912,  and  1913  were  as  follows: 


Coantrieeand  ports. 


Hongkong. 


Chinese  ports. 


J^;ian 

United  Kingdom 
Sing^Mre. 


Classiilcation. 


Printing. 
Packing.. 
AU  other. 
Printing. 
Writtag.. 
AU  other. 
....do.... 
....do.... 


1911 


70 


27 
29 


r,662 

10 

08,073 

2,fi20 

2,488 

389 

210 


1912 


Tomi. 

98 

1 

706 

8 

40 


r,9w 

309 

72,7fi9 

715 

3,106 


80 
237 


1913 


Tomt. 

41 

5 

740 


12,342 

1,035 

70,170 


43 
'200 


In  the  following  table  are  given  the  export  statistics  for  the  same 
ihree  years: 


CoontrleB  and  ports. 


Hongkong. 


Tonkin. 


Siun. 


Straits  Settlemen  t  s . 


Chinese  ports. 


To  other  places. 


Gassifioatton. 


First  qualitr. . 
Second  quality 

Cutting 

Joss 

First  Quality. . 
Second  quality 

Joss 

Firstqualitv.. 
Second  quality 

Joss , 

First  quality. . , 
Second  quauty 

Joss 

First  quality.., 
Second  quality 

Cutthag 

Joss 

First  quality... 
Second  quauty. 
Joss 


1911 


Tom. 

290 

1,412 

5 

158 

1,284 

794 

541 

58 

508 

615 

123 

508 

841 

302 

1,637 

11 

1,005 

15 

3 

44 


$43,987 

107,198 

220 

26,534 

194,931 

60,257 

79,735 

8,777 

38,549 

103,400 

18,657 

38,6^ 

141,390 

45,903 

116,650 

506 

168,933 

2,226 

215 

7,417 


1912 


Tcnu. 

397 

1,847 

20 

222 

1,278 

821 

643 

125 

531 

614 

154 

507 

743 

210 

961 

16 

1,325 

10 


860,214 

150,247 

843 

88,472 

194,009 

71,273 

111,621 

18,962 

47,508 

106,593 

2),  443 

44,016 

128,907 

31,919 

83,358 

763 

229,883 

1,462 

6 

309 


1913 


$56,773 

136,694 

1,424 

32,728 

246,620 
67,047 

119,671 
14,158 
34,479 
97,989 
25,852 
46,377 

144,653 
68,849 

101,681 
325 

245,481 

1,977 

141 

82,306 


TIENTSIN. 

From  Vice  Consul  Oeneral  P.  R.  Josseljn. 


The  Tientsin  consular  district  comprises  the  Provinces  of  Chihli 
and  Shansi,  the  whole  of  eastern  Mongolia,  together  with  that  portion 
of  Shantung  and  Honan  which  Ues  north  of  the  Yellow  River.  The 
chief  distributing  point  for  this  entire  region  is  Tientsin.  The  sources 
of  the  paper  supply  for  this  rc^on  may  be  divided  roughly  as  follows: 
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1.  Locally  made  paper.  This  is  all  handmade  paper  and  amounts 
only  to  a  very  small  percentage  of  that  used. 

2.  Chinese-made  paper  imported  from  the  south.  This  may  be 
divided  into  the  hanomade  Chinese  paper  and  the  product  oi  the 
Shanghai;  Hankow,  and  other  paper  mills  which  operate  imder 
European  methods.  The  handmade  paper  is  Chinese  writing  paper, 
wrapping  paper,  paper  for  making  Chinese  books,  and  what  is  known 
as  *' joss  paper.  The  latter  is  made  chiefly  in  Canton  and  Foochow, 
and  a  ^eat  amoimt  is  imported  annually.  In  1912  the  Chinese  paper 
of  various  kinds  imported  into  this  port  amounted  to  1,382,048  cus- 
toms taels,  which,  at  $0,741,  equals  $1,024,097  United  States 
currency. 

3.  Imports  from  abroad.  The  total  importation  of  paper  from 
abroad  lor  the  year  1913  was  1,028,791  taels  ($762,334).  Of  this 
amount  382,321  taels  ($283,299)  came  from  Japan,  which  is  the 
largest  importation  from  any  one  country.  The  customs  returns 
show  the  bulk  of  the  remainder  as  coming  from  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  and  Sweden  in  the  order  named. 

This  paper  includes  almost  all  of  the  various  kinds  known  to  the 
trade,  but  the  great  business  in  paper  is  done  in  a  low-grade  printing 
paper,  which  is  sold  to  the  Chinese,  and  on  which  they  print  their 
newspapers,  bills,  and  other  similar  work.  Next  to  prmtmg  papers 
wrappings  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  greatest  demand. 

IMPORTED  PAPER. 

Writing  paper. — Foreign  writing  paper  is  sold  almost  entirelv  to 
the  foreign  community  in  Tientsin  and  Peking,  which  numbers  about 
4,000  civilians  in  the  two  cities.  There  are  m  Tientsin  two  foreign 
book  and  stationery  stores,  carrying  a  more  or  less  complete  line  of 
stationery,  besides  a  number  of  general  stores  that  carry  stationery 
in  connection  with  their  general  stock.  Also  there  are  about  10 
Chinese  printing  houses  domg  job  printing  in  English  and  other  for- 
eign languages  and  carrying  a  line  of  paper  and  stationery.  The 
above  are  at  present  supphed  largely  tnrough  British  and  German 
houses,  whose  representatives  call  upon  them  at  r^ular  intervals. 
Only  one  of  these  stores  that  I  visited  (the  largest)  carried  a  stock  of 
American  writing  paper,  and  that  was  a  typewriting  bond  paper. 
The  American  writmg  paper  seemed  to  be  very  well  regarded  by  the 
trade,  but  it  was  stat^  that  the  price  was  too  high  for  them  to  be  able 
to  sell  very  much  of  it;  that  they  could  sell  an  English  paper  which 
answered  the  same  purpose  for  25  to  33  per  cent  less  and  make  a 
la^r  profit  on  it  than  tney  could  on  the  American  paper. 

There  are  four  railway  hues  and  several  large  mining  and  other  in- 
dustrial concerns  having  their  headquarters  in  Tienstin  and  Peking, 
all  large  users  of  paper  of  various  kinds  for  forms,  tickets;  etc.  They 
place  their  orders  with  the  Tienstin  printing  shops,  both  foreign  and 
Chinese  owned.  There  is  also  some  bank-note  paper  used  by  the 
Board  of  Finance,  Biu*eau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  for  the  printing 
of  Government  notes  and  bonds,  but  the  larger  amount  of  this  work 
is  still  done  abroad.     English  bank-note  paper  imported  here  runs 
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about  100  taek  per  picul,  or  52  cents,  per  pound.  The  Japanese  im- 
port an  imitation  bank-note  paper  whicn  runs  about  40  taels  per 
picul,  or  21  cents,  per  poimd. 

There  is  some  demand  for  ledger  paper,  chiefly  among  the  foreign- 
ers, the  wholesale  price  averaging  6a.  (12  cents)  per  pound. 

Printing  papers. — ^There  are  five  foreign  newspapers  printed  in 
Tientsin,  tm-ee  in  English,  one  in  French,  and  one  in  German.  All 
of  these  papers  do  an  extensive  job-printing  business.  In  addition 
there  are  about  20  Chinese  newspapers.  In  reking  there  are  3  foreign 
papers  and  about  15  Chinese  papers.  Also  the  large  towns  scattered 
throughout  the  district  have  each  one  or  more  newspapers.  These 
newspapers  are  all  printed  on  paper  imported  either  from  Japan  or 
from  Europe.  The  European  paper  comes  from  Sweden,  Norway,  or 
Denmark,  but  it  is  exported  through  British  and  German  houses  to 
the  local  importers,  who  in  turn  sell  to  the  large  Chinese  paper 
dealers,  and  by  them  it  is  shipped  into  the  interior  and  sold  to  con- 
sumers. However,  in  Tientsin  the  Chinese  newspapers  and  printing 
shops  often  buy  of  the  foreign  importer  direct,  tnus  cutting  out  the 
miadleman.  This  paper  comes  to  Tientsin  in  Dales  of  12  reams,  500 
sheets  per  ream,  the  most  common  size  for  printing  being  31  by  43 
inches.  The  bale  is  wrapped  in  canvas  ana  battened  at  the  ends. 
Great  care  is  taken  to  have  the  bale  securely  wrapped,  as  it  has  to  be 
transshipped  at  either  Shanghai  or  Kobe,  and  unless  very  securely 
wrappea  it  is  apt  to  suffer  from  rough  handling.  Contracts  are 
maae  with  the  native  paper  dealers  for  deUveries  covering  six  months 
of  200  to  300  bales  per  month. 

Wrapping  paper, — European-made  wrapping  paper  is  used  quite 
extensively  botn  by  Chinese  and  foreigners.  However,  the  Chinese- 
made  wrapping  still  forms  the  bulk  of  that  trade.  The  foreign 
stores  in  Tientsin  and  Peking  use  a  considerable  amount,  as  do  abo 
the  foreign  export  houses,  for  wrapping  hair,  bristles,  etc.,  for  export. 
There  is  no  demand  for  manila  paper  in  the  north,  although  I  under- 
stand that  it  is  used  in  the  soutn  of  China. 

Wall  paper  is  sold  to  a  limited  extent  among  the  foreigners  and 
also  to  tne  Chinese.  It  is  handled  by  both  the  foreign  stores  and  also 
the  larger  Chinese  shops.  The  average  wholesale  price  is  8d.  (16 
cents)  per  piece  of  8  yards.  Tissue  paper  comes  largely  from  Japan, 
although  the  Chinese  make  a  kind  of  tissue  paper  which  they  use  as  a 
wrappmg.     Tlie  sale  of  blotting  paper  is  Umited. 

Tnere  is  quite  a  demand,  by  ooth  foreigners  and  Chinese,  for  cover 

Eaper  in  various  styles.     American  cover  paper  is  sold  in  this  market, 
ut  only  to  a  Umited  extent. 

Carbon  paper  used  is  of  British  or  German  make,  and  the  demand 
for  same  is  confined  to  the  foreign  community  in  Tientsin  and  Peking. 
Strawboard  comes  almost  entirely  from  Japan,  the  price  here  rang- 
ing^from  $80  Mexican  ($37.50  gold)  per  ton  up. 

iBinders'  board  is  imported  m  small  quantities  from  Great  Britain 
and  the  Continent,  but  it  is  used  only  by  foreigners  and  by  the  Chi- 
nese printing  shops  catering  to  the  foreign  trade.  It  comes  in  all 
the  standard  sizes. 
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MARKET   REQUIREMENTS. 

As  stated  above,  the  bulk  of  the  trade  here  is  in  a  cheap  grade  of 
printing  paper  for  sale  to  the  Chinese.  As  to  the  paper  market 
among  the  foreign  community,  the  demand  is  for  a  medium  ^ade 
aU  through.  There  are  no  sp>ecial  requirements  as  to  size,  weight, 
finish,  etc.  Nearly  all  of  the  standard  sizes  are  in  more  or  less  use, 
the  three  principal  sizes  in  demand  being  25  by  44  inches  for  medium- 
grade  cap,  31  by  43  inches  for  printing,  ana  25  i  by  50  inches  for 
glazed  printing. 

There  is  a  certain  amoimt  of  paper  produced  by  hand  in  the 
Provinces  of  ChihU  and  Shansi,  and  some  of  it  is  sold  on  this  market. 
It  is  a  very  coarse  wrapping  paper.  There  are  no  paper  or  pulp 
mills  in  this  district. 

The  export  of  paper  from  this  port  to  other  Chinese  ports  amoimted 
in  1912  to  only  $505  United  States  currency,  and  no  paper  was  ex- 
ported to  foreign  countries. 

IMPORT  TRADE. 

Following  is  a  table  showing  the  value  in  United  States  currency 
of  the  imports  of  paper  into  Tientsin  for  the  past  three  years,  by 
classes  and  countries: 


Kinds  of  paper. 

United 
Kingdom. 

Norway. 

Sweden. 

Den- 
mark. 

Ger- 
many. 

Belgium. 

Italy. 

iJll. 
Printing,  calendered  and  sized. . 

12,296 

9,152 
5,&56 
4,663 
9,880 

S2,040 
1,257 

11,142 

41,951 

1,947 

1,151 

195,366 

1274. 

2,971 
303 

188 

Printing,  uncalendeied  and  un- 
sited 

S2,706 

Wall 

Writing 

159 

other  finds 

24,006 

122 

11,534 

183 

Total  f(H- 1911 

31,546 

2.706 

27  an-i 

22 

241,557 

15,082 

380 

.»,  tw                  — .  ,  v_.^ 

1912. 
lYank  note. - 

1,275 
1,683 

5,911 
3,323 
2,565 
2,886 

Printing,  calendered  and  sised. . 

163 

9,852 

1,195 

50 

78,190 

213 

270 

704 

1,095 

2,024 

Printing^  uncalendered  and  un- 
sised... 

1,148 

5,077 

982 

Wall 

Writing 

75 

other  finds 

10,619 

1,041 

' 

Totalfor  1912 

17,643 

1,148 

15,696 

2,023 

84,480 

4,306 

7B 

1913. 
Banknote 

222 
16,617 

39,595 

1,257 

1,820 

150,616 

Printing,  calendered  and  sized. . 

2,800 

9,836 

8,007 

4,644 

10,223 

2,287 
100 

HI 

4,248 
788 

sized.. 

71,315 
371 

4,499 

Wall 

Writing ^ 

other  kfaids 

037 

46,745 

4,443 

12,335 

Total  for  1913 

35,608 

3,824 

118,431 

8,942 

208,627 

17,482 
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Kinds  of  pf^>er. 


Austria. 


1911. 

Banknote 

Cuttings 

Printing,  calendered  and  sised 

Printing,  calendered  and  sited,  Japanese. . 

Printing,  uncalendared  and  unsiied 

Printing,  uncalendered  and  unsized,  Japa- 


nese. 


Wall 

Writing 

Other  kinds. 


Total  for  1911. 


I«05 

20 
426 


1,051 


1912. 

Banknote 

(  uttings 

Printi]^,  calendered  and  slsed 

Printing,  calendered  and  sised,  J^MUieee. . 

Printing,  uncalendered  and  imuBiaed 

Printing,  uncalendoed  and  unslxed,  Japa- 
nese  

Wall.. 

Writing 

Other  kinds 


Total  for  1912. 


1913. 

Banknote 

Cuttings 

Printing,  calendered  and  sised 

Printing,  calendered  and  sized,  Japanese. . 

Printing,  uncalendered  and  unsized 

Printing,  uncalendered  and  unsized,  Japa- 
nese...:  

Wall 

Writing 

Other  kinds 


Total  for  1913. 


282 

a?" 


2,807 


8,666 


Chosen. 


Jvpan, 


810,041 


10,041 


8131 
63 


6,958 


57,233 

430 

774 

111,300 


176,879 


United 
States. 


1828 


Total 

foreign 

countries, 


70 

79  ' 

1,851  : 


8131 

63 

5,790 

6,968 

50,502 

57,288 

9,250 

6,846 

370,227 


2.828  I    515,990 


2,501 
24 


8,120 


8,120 


923 


6,146 


7,069 


4,195 


4,196 


8,187 


69,253 
426 
772 

81,332 


163,496 


5,668 
27 


8,409 


107,569 

87 

1,738 

159,751 


283,199 


13 


13 


3,776 

24 

2,870 

8,187 

26,271 

69,253 

5,648 

5,329 

180,728 


Total 

Chinese 

ports. 


8181 

190 

2,770 


17,848 


8,313 

1,647 

40,130 


70,529 


5,403 

265 

1,484 


16,448 


6,605 

1,842 

25,961 


301,586  58,118 


174 


283 

228 

2,227 


2,912 


5,931 

107 

21,017 

8,400 

130,687 

107,569 

10,776 

8,251 

402,460 


605,206 


5,728 

676 

1,660 


14,612 


1,563 
83,885 


67,155 


From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  Japan  leads,  while  Germany  is 
a  close  second.  A  considerable  quantitj  of  the  paper  shipped  to  the 
Far  East  from  Germany  and  Great  Britain  is,  however,  JNorwegian, 
Swedish,  and  Danish  paper,  and  is  shipped  here  through  German  and 
British  houses.     It  is  also  stated  that  some  of  this  European-made 

Japer  has  been  shipped  to  Japan  and  then  reshipped  to  China  as 
apanese  paper.  A  considerable  quantity  of  Italian  paper  comes 
into  this  market,  but  as  it  comes  either  through  Austrian  or  German 
houses  the  customs  returns  do  not  show  any  considerable  importa- 
tion from  that  country. 

It  will  be  seen  that  direct  importations  from  the  United  States  are 
very  small,  but  I  understand  that  American  paper  is  shipped  to 
Shanghai,  to  the  American  paper  houses  there,  and  by  them  sold  to 
the  dealers  and  others  in  Tientsin.  This  paper  appears  on  the  cus- 
toms returns  as  coming  from  Chinese  ports. 

The  importation  of  paper  in  1913  was  higher  than  in  any  previous 
year,  amounting  to  175,454  piculs,  or  23,394,000  poimds,  the  largest 

Erevious  year  being  1910,  with  115,578  piculs,  or  15,372,000  pounds. 
11  1912,  due  to  the  disturbed  conditions  of  the  coimtry,  imports  of 
all  sorts  declined  to  a  marked  extent,  a  great  many  of  the  orders 
being  held  back  until  1913,  which  helped  to  swell  the  importations 
during  that  year. 
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AH  shipments  to  the  port  of  Tlentsm  are  transshipped  at  either 
Shanghai  or  Kobe,  and  during  the  winter  months,  when  the  river  is 
closed,  shipments  must  be  landed  at  Chinwangtao,  the  winter  port  of 
Tientsin,  and  from  there  brought  by  rail  to  Tientsin.  As  a  conse- 
quence shipments  of  paper  frequently  arrive  in  a  damaged  condition 
and  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  great  care  to  see  that  me  goods  are 
properly  baled. 

It  is  vitally  necessary  for  an  American  manufacturer  or  dealer  who 
wishes  to  enter  the  market  here  to  b^  prepared  to  auote  a  price  c.  i.  f . 
Tientsin.  This  is  the  policy  of  the  British  and  German  houses. 
Drafts  are  usualhr  drawn  at  three  months'  or  four  months'  sight. 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  opening  up  a  market  for  American  paper 
in  Tientsin  is  that  there  are  comparatively  so  few  American  firms  in 
a  position  to  handle  it.  There  are  about  30  British  and  20  German 
firms  who  do  a  general  import  business,  while  only  3  American  firms 
of  this  class  are  located  here.  In  addition,  all  of  the  foreign  retail 
stores,  nei^papers,  printing  offices,  etc.,  are  British,  French,  or 
German.  These  people,  while  they  are  willing  to  do  business  with 
American  paper  nouses,  provided  that  terms,  prices,  etc.,  are  satis- 
factory, can  not  be  expected  to  push  the  American  product  where 
same  is  in  competition  with  the  paper  from  their  own  countries. 


TSINGTAIT. 

From  Vice  Consul  J.  A.  Biistoir. 


The  principal  market  for  paper  imported  through  Tsingtau  is  with 
the  Chmese,  and  paper  imported  lai^ely  from  Germanjr  but  manu- 
factured in  part  m  Austria  and  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula  forms 
the  bulk  of  the  trade  in  foreign  papers. 

Imports  of  paper  into  Tsingtau  during  1911,  1912,  and  1913  were 
as  follows: 


Ktnds  of  PHMT  and  sources  of  supply. 


19U 


TRnmsa  papkb  (mostly). 


Hongkonir 

United  Kingdom, 
Qsrmtny 


Netherlands. 
Belgium 


France. 
Austrift-Hungarj' 
Japan 


UNCLA88ED. 


Hongkong 

United  Kingdom 
Germany 


Netberlanda. 
Belgium..... 

Canada 

Japan 


CHIMX8E  PATIE. 


Shanghai, 
Foocnoir. 
Canton . . . 
Chefoo.... 
Hankow. 
Bwatow.. 


18,057 

'77*066 
18 


613 


1,018 

ao6 

13.509 


136 


365 


422,562 

962 

8,580 

1,180 

1,649 

50,758 


1912 


$11,477 


50.882 

74 

2,029 


1,632 


543 

ISO 

5,231 


360 
i68' 


768,184 

13,298 

53,824 

4,660 

2,129 

472 


1913 


$14,372 

258 

170,994 


34 

41 

2,705 


332 

46 

11,500 

80 

44 

139 

173 


793,246 

13,125 

2,212 

4,857 

785 

39,281 
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COCHIN  CHINA. 

From  Viot  Consul  W.  D.  Krmft,  Saigon. 

The  total  imports  of  paper  into  this  colony  for  the  year  1913 
amounted  to  $1,216,038  and  was  supplied  by  the  following  countries:. 
France  and  its  colonies,  $509,748;  China,  $360,456:  Hongkong, 
$298,347;  United  Kingdom,  $14,882;  Japan,  $4,820;  all  other  coun- 
tries, $26,810.  The  paper  used  by  the  European  trade  comes  almost 
entirely  from  France  but  is  not  high  grade;  that  used  by  the  natives 
and  Cninese  is  very  low  grade. 

On  account  of  the  damp  climate,  the  use  of  wall  paper  is  impossible. 

So  far  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  manufacture  paper  from  wood 
pulp,  but  about  two  years  ago  a  company  was  started  in  Tonkin  for 
the  manufacturing  of  paper  from  bamooo,  of  which  there  is  abundant 
supply,  but  it  has  not  been  successful,  and  has  produced  only  a  small 
amount  of  paper.  It  has  recently  been  reorganized  and,  we  under- 
stand, is  again  in  operation. 

The  special  factors  influencing  the  import  trade  from  the  United 
States  would  be  lack  of  direct  shipping  facilities  and  the  high  customs 
duties.  Groods  transshipped  in  transit  are  not  granted  the  minimum 
tariff  unless  such  transsnipment  is  made  at  a  French  port  and  arrives 
in  a  French  bottom.  A  shipment  made  from  New  York  and  trans- 
shipped at  Marseille  would  be  entitled  to  the  minimum  tariff. 

INDIA. 

CAIiCUTTA. 

From  Consul  0«neial  Janufl  A.  Smith. 

In  1911  the  number  of  paper  mills  in  India  was  nine — three  in 
Bengal,  four  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  one  in  the  United  Provinces, 
and  one  in  the  Native  State  of  Gwalior.  The  estimated  capital  of 
these  mills  was  about  $1,750,000.  The  value  of  the  output  reported 
in  1910  was  $2,644,000;  in  1911  it  was  slightly  less,  $2,595,000.  The 
competition  of  cheap  wood-pulp  paper  imported  from  Europe  has 
had  a  tendency  to  check  the  development  of  paper  making  by  older 
methods  in  India.  The  most  successful  mills  are  those  wnich  have 
Grovemment  contracts  for  the  supply  of  cheap  foolscap,  blotting 
paper,  note  paper,  and  envelopes. 

In  1907  the  value  of  paper  manufactured  in  India  was  $2,368,000. 
Imported  paper  was  valued  at  $3,050,000.  In  1911  the  value,  as 
stated  above,  of  Indian  manufactured  paper  was  $2,595,000,  while 
the  value  of  imports  of  paper  rose  to  $3,585,000.  Imports  increased 
therefore  by-about  16  per  cent,  while  internal  production  gained  by 
about  10  per  cent.  The  industry  throughout  India  employed  in  1911 
about  4,632  persons. 

In  the  three  mills  in  Bengal,  located  at  Tit^arh  (two)  and  Raniganj 
(one),  about  1,000  persons  are  employed.  The  entire  output  of  the 
Indian  paper  mills  in  1911  amounted  to  59,441,000  pounds.  Of  this 
about  49,000,000  pounds  were  produced  in  Bengal,  8^000,000  pounds 
at  Lucknow,  and  2^500,000  pounds  in  the  Bombay  rresidency.  In 
Bengal  the  output  is  chiefly  blotting,  cream  laid,  cartridge,  writing, 
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white  printing,  a  common  paper  known  as  ''Bedami/'  brown,  and 
supercalendered  writing.  At  Lucknow,  brown  paper,  white  print- 
ing, blotting,  cream  laid,  white  cartridge,  Goyemment  stamped  paper; 
in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  brown  packing  paper,  white  unglazed 
paper,  country  white  paper,  and  writing,  printing,  wid  blotting  papers 
are  produced. 

FOREIGN  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY. 

The  countries  chiefly  supplying  India  with  paper  are  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden,  Austria-Hungary,  and 
Belgium.  For  printing  papers  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Norwi^,  ana  Sweden,  in  the  order  named,  are  the  prin- 
cipal sources.  Writing  papers  and  enyelops  are  imported  chiefly 
from  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Germany,  and!^  Bel^um.  Pasteboards, 
millboards,  and  cardboards  come  principally  from  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  and  the  Netherlands,  while  of  other  kinds,  including  paper 
manufactures,  the  supply  is  imported  chiefly  from  Great  fintain, 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  Austria.  Packing  paper  is  receiyed  yery 
largely  from  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Norway,  Sweden^  Belgium, 
Q,na  Austria-Hungary.  It  is  stated  on  reliable  authority  that  a 
considerable  Quantity  of  paper  sent  to  India  from  England  is  pro- 
duced in  Sweaen  and  Norway. 

Exports  of  Indian-made  paper  are  negligible. 

There  are  no  figures  showing  the  quantity  of  paper  used  in  this 
district.  The  kinds  most  in  use  are  imitation  art  paper,  supercal- 
endered paper,  cheap  glazed,  white  and  colored  printing,  ana  bank 
paper.  For  social  correspondence  the  qualities  used  are  generally 
good,  but  commercial  houses  frequently  use  a  yery  cheap  grade, 
particularly  the  natiye  firms. 

RAW    MATERIAL    AyAILABLE. 

There  appears  to  be  an  abundance  of  raw  material  ayailable  for 
paper  making  in  India,  but  it  is  stated  that  the  cost  of  freight  to  the 
mills  is  heay y,  which  will  account  in  large  measure  for  the  slow  deyelop- 
ment  of  the  Indian  paper  industry  as  compared  with  the  more  rapid 
adyance  in  the  imports  of  foreign-made  paper  to  supply  the  increas- 
ing demand.  Sabai  grass  (a  kind  of  esparto)  and  jute  rejections 
are  used  for  making  paper,  and  bamboo  pulp  has  been  tried  experi- 
mentally with,  it  is  stated,  favorable  results,  but  the  prices  of  locals 
products,  generally  speaking,  are  about  15  per  cent  higher  than 
imported  paper  of  simdar  quality.  Increasing  attention  has  recently 
been  giyen  to  the  necessity  of  ootaining  larger  supplies  of  raw  mate- 
rifd  for  the  manufacture  of  paper.  India  is  said  to  require  70,000 
tons  of  paper  pulp  annually,  of  which  only  about  25,000  tons  are 
supplied  by  the  mills  in  this  country.  The  existence  of  a  local 
industry  depends  chiefly  on  the  supply  of  sabai  grass,  which,  on 
account  of  unfayorable  seasons,  sometimes  yields  short  crops.  It 
is  of  great  importance,  therefore,  to  look  for  materials  affording  a 
constant  outturn. 
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IMPORT  TRADE. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  tendency  of  the  import  trade  is  constantly 
upward.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  the  increasing  confidence  in 
native  firms,  and  because  many  of  them  have  agents  m  London  and 
ebewhere,  through  whom  they  buy  paper  and  other  goods.  Nearly 
every  large  paper  merchant  in  England  also  has  a  man  on  the  road 
in  India.  These  sell  to  the  native  firms  through  a  broker,  who  is 
responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  bilk.  British-made  papers 
have,  to  some  extent,  been  replaced  by  cheaper  German  ana  Nor- 
we^an  papers  of  a  similar  class.  Certain  watermarks  in  writing 
and  bank  paper  have  a  large  vogue,  and  these  have  held  their  o¥m 
against  cheaper  paper,  owing  to  tneir  being  so  well  known. 

The  imports  of  paper  into  India  from  all  countries  for  the  five 
fiscal  years  ending  March  31,  1913,  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


Articles  and  countries. 


PRINTINO  PAPER 


United  Kingdom 

Gey  km 

Straits  Settlements  (tndnding  La- 

boan) 

Russia 

Northern  Russia 

Sweden 

Norway , 

Dcnmvk 

Germanv 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

France 

Spain 

Italy 

AuBtria-'''ungarv 

United  States. .  I 

Atlantic  coast 

Other  foreign  countries 


Total 


WRITING  PAPER  AND  ENVELOPS. 


United  Kingdom 

Ceylon 

straits  Settlements  (including  La- 

buan) 

Fong"  ong 

Other  British  possessions 

Sweden 

Norwa^ 

German'.- 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Prance 

Spain 

Italv 

Austria-^^ungary 

China  Texetusiye  of  Tong'  ong  and 

Macao) .....^ 

Japan 

United  States '....'..'.'.. 

Atlantic  coast 

Other  foreign  count  lies 


19C»~9 


1578,919 
58 


41.854 
40,080 


183.788 

759 

47,409 

2,492 

131 

2,102 

105.204 

1.440 


287 


1.004,523 


1900-10 


1665.907 


504 


26.211 
46,475 

1.163 
177. 7«8 

5.096 

3U,  Mrii 


263 

2.633 

117.900 

2,973 


1.077,222 


1910-11 


1656.651 
350 

921 
627 


55,687 
40,621 


216,165 

9.582 

34,025 


2.087 

146.813 

4,321 


122 


1.157.975 


562.275 
29 

1,046 
370 


Total. 


1,333 

827 

46,280 

1.397 

54.656 

555 

l.ld.'l 

13.466 

84.697 

214 
2,195 
2,389 


345 


773.237 


666.723 

6S 

209 

579 

83 

4,954 

2.180 

58,351 

603 

52. 787 

676 


18.152 
118.640 

88 

667 

3,319 


375 


828.457 


729,352 
667 

268 

569 

53 

2,711 

4.898 

91.300 

1.197 

60,967 

608 


30.050 
141.104 

219 

954 

7.475 


307 


1.072.609 


1911-12 


1700.380 


1.645 
68,759 
70,924 


225.577 

15.329 

23,529 

700 

92 

1,013 

138.349 


4,944 
394 


1.261.535 


613.875 
19 

175 
302 


7.5«3 

1.484 

89,150 

8.103 

59.154 

122 

1.56 

16.784 

110.460 

2,175 
1,280 


1912-13 


1810,000 


10 


1.056 
86.760 
96,992 


222,228 

19.222 

24.357 

156 

150 

1.698 

142,102 


3.286 
375 


1.407.391 


721.614 
161 

350 
701 


8.706 
443 


920,251 


3.226 

5.952 

86.614 

19.227 

74.214 

603 

851 

16.308 

150.365 

102 
817 


11.183 
34 


1,092,322 


Total 


13,420.857 
406 

1,528 

627 

2.701 

279.271 

294.002 

1,163 

1,025.526 

49.928 

149.619 

3,348 

636 

10.433 

650,368 

8,734 

8,229 

1,178 


5.90A.646 


3.193,839 
944 

2,048 

2,521 

136 

19.787 

15,251 

371.698 

30.527 

302,078 

2,564 

2,170 

94,780 

605,266 

2,798 

5.913 

13.183 

19,889 

1,504 


4.686.876 


87170*—15 24 
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Articles  and  countries. 


PASTEBOARD,  MILLBOARD.  AND 
CARDBOARD  0¥  ALL  KINDS. 


United  Kingdom 

New  South  Wales 

Other  British  possessions. 

Russia 

Northern  Russia 

Sweden 

Norway 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Bel^iun 

Fraiice 

Italy 

Austria-Hungary 

Japan 

United  States 

Atlantic  coast 

Other  foreign  countries. . . 


Total. 


OTHER  KINDS  0¥  PAPER  (INCLXTD- 
INO  PAPER  MANUPACTURES). 


United  Kingdom 

Aden  and  dependencies 

Ceylon , 

Straits  Settlements  (inchiding  La- 
buan). 


Other  British  possessions 

Russia 

Northern  Russia , 

Sweden 

N<MT»ray 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

France 

Spain 

Switzerland 

Italy 

AustriarHungary 

China  (exclusive  of  Hongkong  and 

Macao) 

Japan 

United  States 

Atlantic  coast 

Pacific  coast 

Other  foreign  countries 


Total. 


1906-9 


S84,S76 
24' 


1900-10 


178,482 


725 


2,097 

881 

28,089 

23,763 

535 

fl06 

107 

886 

788 

1,630 


144,372 


643,127 
1,655 
2,089 

13,604 
8,020 


20,658 

32,994 

200,636 

3,942 

53,950 

306 


195 
2,443 

54,656 

29,508 

2.054 

13,242 


88 


1,083,297 


255 

462 

31,540 

44,788 

6,601 


842 

1,207 

29 

1,660 


166,621 


655,518 
880 
229 

6,015 

10,647 

54 

1,076 


40,621 

42,538 

281,186 

7,864 

50,084 

560 


253 

1,732 

56,120 

31,401 

1,820 

16,132 


423 


1,214,643 


1910-11 


$67,075 


29 
1,012 


2,185 

477 

47,643 

56,670 

1,723 

39 

005 

1,538 

97 

1,728 


472 


181,503 


691,101 

34 

438 

5,519 

7,008 

423 

10,920 


34,270 

41,190 

277,580 

7,241 

65,104 

993 


1911-12 


190,809 

is 


97 

920 

1,212 

56,456 

46,442 

2,881 

180 

292 

1,786 

253 


3,883 
355 


205,581 


766,391 

53 

423 

4,141 

8,828 

126 


413 

2,292 

50,761 

28,425 

3,071 

17,582 


1,253,360 


17,456 

85,076 

44,081 

296,107 

4,833 
62,009 

2,092 


1,134 

2,667 

71,440 

29,408 
2,788 


23,607 


1,423,248 


1912-13 


$77,183 
2,662 


1,251 

1,572 

59,182 

57,376 

3,251 

822 

117 

2,107 

6,108 


4,857 


216,488 


1,048,765 

73 

866 

4,506 

10,794 

487 


1,430 

31,452 

19,714 

317,758 

7,217 
64,325 

3,906 


204 

5,937 

60,617 

28,138 
16,234 


84,178 
262 
229 


1,657,094 


Total. 


$398,425 

2,662 

68 

1,737 

97 

7,008 

4,604 

222,910 

238,080 

15,081 

1,737 

2,2f8 

7,524 

7,275 

5,008 

8,740 

827 


924,955 


3,804,902 
2,195 
3,995 

38,875 

45,287 

1,090 

11,096 

18,886 

212,077 

180,517 

1,373,207 

31,007 

305,372 

7,860 


2,199 

15,071 

303,594 

147,060 

25,967 

46,956 

57,785 

262 

944 


6,631,642 


Imports  of  packing  paper,  by  quantities  and  values,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  March  31;  1913,  were  as  follows: 


Countries. 


United  Kingdom 

Honglrong 

Other  British  possessions 

Northern  Russia 

Sweden 

Norway 

Oermany 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Tons. 

844 

$67,600 

17 

856 

2 

107 

279 

13,427 

555 

31,851 

908 

46,577 

2,112 

114,402 

Countries. 


Value. 


Netherlands 

Belgium 

Switterland 

Austria-Hui^ary 

Other  foreign  countries 

Total 


317,867 


Shipping  faciUties  from  English  and  Continental  ports  are  good  and 
plentiful.  From  Continental  ports  they  are  slower  as  a  rule.  From 
the  United  States  experience  has  shown  that  they  are  very  slow, 
owing  probablv  to  transshipment.  The  Hansa  Line,  however,  has 
direct  sailings  from  New  York  to  Calcutta. 
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TEBMS  OF  SALE. 

Prices  are  usually  quoted  either  f .  o.  b.  at  port  of  shipment  or  c.  i.  f . 
Calcutta.  Tenns  vary  from  30  to  90  days.  Firms  having  agents  in 
London  usually  pay  at  30  days  in  London.  Native  firms  ask  for  60 
to  90  days'  credit  and  pay  through  an  Indian  bank  on  production  of 
docimients. 

All  papers  pay  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  5  per  cent. 

The  question  of  the  more  general  sale  oi  American-made  paper  is 
purely  one  of  price,  Quality,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  the  method  used 
to  increase  sales.  Tne  example  set  by  the  English  mills  in  having 
traveling  representatives  throughout  India  accounts,  to  a  large 
extent,  for  the  fact  that  England  leads  other  countries  in  her  exports 
hence.  There  appears  to  be  no  local  prejudice  against  American- 
made  paper,  but  an  impression  prevails  .that,  from  its  method  of 
manufacture  and  quality  of  material  used,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  too  expen- 
sive for  the  Eastern  market.  With  a  lai^e  and  increasing  market 
here  for  imported  papers,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  office  that  our 
manufacturers  would  be  justified  in  placing  traveling  representatives 
here  with  full  lines  of  samples  of  the  Kinds  of  paper  more  largely  used. 
Experience  shows  this  to  oe  the  best  method. 

KARACHI. 

From  Consul  Stuart  K.  Lupton. 

Almost  all  the  paper  used  in  the  consular  district  of  Karachi  must 
be  imported,  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  importing  merchants  and 
the  users  are  almost  wholly  British  it  naturally  follows  that  the 
greater  portion  of  the  imports  are  from  Great  Britain.  German 
commercial  men  are  active  in  this  line,  however,  and  the  German 
trade  is  increasing.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  introduce  American 
papers  in  recent  years  and  there  is  a  good  opportunity  of  getting  this 
trade,  as  users  tell  me  that  in  quahty  and  price  it  can  not  be  ap- 

Sroached  by  English  and  Contmental  manufacturers.  The  great 
rawback  is  the  length  of  the  time  it  takes  to  receive  the  goods.  The 
ordinary  shipment  from  the  United  States  is  received  about  five 
months  after  the  mailing  of  an  order,  while  British  manufacturers 
can  deliver  orders  in  two  months. 

Owing  to  the  spread  of  education,  the  demand  for  writing  papers 
has  increased  greatly  in  the  last  two  years  and  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  increase  will  go  on  in  almost  geometrical  progression. 
One  of  the  printers  here  informs  me  that  the  number  of  natives 
having  their  own  letterheads  printed  at  his  shop  in  1913  was  about 
twice  that  of  1912. 

Generally  speaking,  the  paper  handled  in  Karachi  is  of  the  lowest 
possible  grade.  In  many  of  the  offices  writing  paper  is  used  which 
seems  nothing  more  than  a  partially  sized  newspaper.  This  is  landed 
at  Karachi  for  about  4  cents  per  pound.  Note  and  letter  paper  is 
handled  by  many  shops  in  small  quantities,  but  this,  a^ain,  is  of  a 
very  inferior  grade.  When  a  better  ^ade  is  wanted  it  is  almost 
always  ordered  by  the  user  from  a  stationer  in  Bombay  or  Calcutta. 

Bond  papers  are  used  only  in  tlie  manufacture  of  blank  books  and 
are  imported  direct  by  the  binders  as  occasion  arises.  Of  the  ordi- 
nary Imen  paper  little  is  used,  while  India  or  Bible  paper  seems  to 
be  unknown  m  the  market.     The  wrapping  paper  generaUy  used 
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seems  to  be  of  a  poor  quality  of  straw  stock,  no  manila  being  im- 
ported. No  wall  paper  is  used.  At  the  present  time  I  know  oi  only 
two  rooms  in  Karacni  that  are  papered. 

Writing  papers  are  imported  flat  in  the  following  sizes,  which  seem 
to  be  most  in  demand:  20  by  35,  26  by  17,  and  26  by  40  inches.  Tlie 
better  quaUties  are  imported  already  cut,  and  the  following  retail 
prices  have  been  quoted : 

Typewriter  paper,  8  by  lOi  and  8  by  13  inches,  sells  at  the  following  prices  per 
ream  for  the  two  sizes,  respectively:  Manifold,  $0.60  and  $0.80;  .thin  laid,  $0.92  and 
$1.30;  thin  wove,  $1.35  and  $1.83;  thick  wove,  $1.74  and  $2.32. 

Foolscap,  8  by  12}  inches,  per  ream:  Thick  laid,  $1.37;  handmade,  $7.46. 

Note  paper,  folded,  4}  by  7  inches:  Thin  cream  laid,  $0.37;  Silurian  ^y,  $0.32; 
thin  linen,  $1.01;  vellum,  $1.75  per  ream.  In  sizes  3}  by  6  inches  the  price  of  Silu- 
rian gray  is  $0.28;  thin  linen,  $0.67;  vellum,  $1.32. 

Envelopes  for  these  papers  sell  per  thousand  for  about  twice  the 
price  of  tne  paper  per  ream. 

The  making  of  paper  from  hemp  fiber  was  at  one  time  a  flourishing 
trade  in  this  district,  but  th^e  imported  article  is  better  and  cheaper, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  manufacture  has  almost  entirely  ceased. 
Small  quantities  are  still  made  in  a  few  villages  in  the  Punjab,  but 
this  is  used  locally. 

IMPOBT  TBADE. 

The  following  table  gives  the  imports  of  paper  of  all  classes  into  this 
port  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1913,  and  the  last  nine 
months  of  1913,  by  classes  and  principal  countries  of  origin: 


Classes  and  ooontries. 


WBITINO  PAPKB  AND  ENVELOPKS. 


Austria-Hungary . 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Itely 

Japan 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  KInglom. 

United  States 

other  countrl3s... 


1912-13 


$6,894 
2,163 


4,434 

2,853 
73 


378 


64,840 
144 
209 


Total I    80,978 

PBINTINO  PAPER. 


959 
571 


Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Germany 

Nethe  riands 

Norway 

}  ussia 

Sweden 

Swit^erlind 

United  Kingdom |    28,216 

UnitedStates '      1,309 


10,085 

772 

4,208 


11,866 


Total 67,986 

PACEINO  PAPBB. 


Austria-Hungary . 

Belgium 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Russia 


466 
2,' 452 


1913, 9 
months. 


$4,635 

2,157 

27 

2,711 

4,442 

108 

1 

1,038 

71 

66,920 

156 


82,261 


2,656 

2,834 

501 

11,720 

2,866 

11,777 

591 

11,689 

213 

30,716 

381 


75,947 


16 
632 
1,196 
227 
556 
334 


Classes  and  countries. 


PACKING  PAPBB— oonthiued. 


Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom, 
other  countries... 


Total 

OTHEB  KINDS  OF  PAPER. 


Austria-Hungary. 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Netherlands 

Italy 

Japan 

Norway 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom. 
UnitedStates-... 
other  conn trfes... 


Total. 


PASTEBOARD,    MILLBOABD,    AND 
CARDBOARD. 


A  ustria-Hungary . 

Germany 

United  Kingdom. 

Netherlands 

Sweden 

other  countries... 


Total 

Grand  total. 


1912-13 


1913,9 
mooths. 


$2,290 


914 
637 


6,758 


2,780 
633 
251 

7,825 


770 


414 
8,073 


103,481 

5,037 

262 


124,366 


1,019 
6,253 
2,960 
3,068 
168 
584 


13,032 


283,120 


$814 

129 

1,749 


6,653 


1,166 

1,505 

252 

3,210 

68 

102 

86 

16 

838 

2,965 

90 

60,878 

387 


80,752 


248 

3,062 

1,685 

4,127 

96 


9,117 


253,730 
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The  ordinary  terms  giyen  importers  by  British  imd  Continental 
mills  are  75  days'  draft  on  shipment.  In  some  cases  this  is  extended 
to  90  days. 

The  greater  nimiber  of  firms  importing  papers  here  have  a  limited 
capital  and  can  not  carry  large  stocks.  As  a  result,  they  are  often 
compelled  to  order  hurriedly  and  can  not  wait  for  American  papers  to 
be  aelivered.  The  net  result  is  that  orders  ^o  to  European  mills. 
I  am  convinced  that  an  American  house  establishing  a  depot  in  Bom- 
bay or  Calcutta  and  carrying  an  adequate  stock  would  very  soon 
monopolize  the  trade  of  northwest  India. 

MADRAS. 

From  Consul  Jos^  de  OUYara. 

The  general  paper  trade  of  the  Madras  Presidency  represents  an 
important  feature  of  the  commerce  of  southern  India,  llie  business 
is  to  a  large  extent  controlled  by  the  United  Kingdom,  after  which/ 
in  the  order  of  their  relative  importance  as  sources  of  supply,  come 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  the  Netherlands,  Bel^um,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Japan,  the  United  States,  and  northern  Russia.  The  possi- 
bilities of  lai^e  sales  of  American  paper  manuf  actiu'es  in  this  consular 
district  are  small  on  account  of  their  inability,  in  a  majority  of  lines, 
to  compete  in  prices  with  foreign  products.  Local  importers  also 
eomplam  that  something  in  connection  with  the  materials  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  American  book  papers  renders  them  much  heavier 
than  similar  foreign  manufactures,  witn  the  result  that  they  run  fewer 
sheets  to  the  pound.  If  this  objection  could  be  overcome  and  the 
weight  of  American  papers  were  made  to  correspond  to  those  largely 
handled  in  this  country,  and  satisfactory  prices  quoted,  sales  would 
undoubtedly  increase  very  materially. 

The  various  kinds  of  paper  most  in  demand  in  this  market  are  as 
follows: 

MABKET   BEQUmEMENTS. 

Writing  paper. — Foolscap,  unruled  and  folded,  chiefly  of  British 
manufacture  but  also  supplied  from  the  Netherlands  and  Austria- 
Hxmgary;  used  lai^ely  in  the  manufacture  of  account  books.  The 
actual  consumption  can  not  be  computed,  but  thousands  of  bales  of 
this  kind  of  paper  are  annually  imported  into  southern  India.  The 
more  salable  erades  of  foolscap  are  of  fair  quality,  weight  10  to  16 
pounds,  glazea  finish,  size  I3i  oy  17  inches,  c.  i.  f .  Madras  price  60i 
to  97  J  cents  per  ream. 

Bond  writing  paper  is  used  in  this  district  only  to  a  comparatively 
limited  extent,  ana  the  share  of  the  United  States  in  the  local  paper 
trade  is  almost  confined  to  this  line.  English  bond  papers  are  more 
largely  imported,  but  they  do  not  compare  favorably  with  the 
Amencan  product.  These  papers  are  plain  and  Unen  finished  and 
vary  in  size  from  17  by  22  to  22  by  34  mches  and  in  weight  from  20 
to  48  pounds  per  500  sheets.  The  colors  in  demand  are  white,  azure, 
opaline,  pink,  primrose,  buflF,  and  golden  rod.  C.  i.  f.  Madras  prices 
for  the  more  salable  lines  range  from  8i  to  9i  cents  per  pound, 
although  a  higher  grade  parchment-finish  bond  is  quoted  as  high  as 
21  cents  per  pound. 

The  demand  for  typewriter  papers,  while  comparatively  moderate, 
is  steadily  increasing.  The  preponderance,  representing  cheaper 
cotton  and  linen  finish  grades,  is  of  British  importation,  a  limited 
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quantity,  mostly  confined  to  superior  linen  qualities,  being  of  Ameri- 
can manufacture.  Typewriter  papers  are  chiefly  imported  into 
Madras  by  retailers,  who  are  averse  to  quoting  the  wholesale  or  cost 
prices.  The  foUowing  range  of  sizes  and  retail  prices  covers  the 
most  representative  Imes  of  British  and  American  typewriter  papers 
in  this  market:  British — Quarto,  10  by  8  inches,  per  480  sheets, 
tOAOi  to  $1.46;  cap,  13  by  8  inches,  per  480  sheets,  $0.56 J  to  $1.78^; 
American — Quarto,  8 J  by  11  inches,  per  500  sheets,  $0.52i  to  $2.68; 
cap,  8  by  13  inches,  per  500  sheets,  $0.56i  to  $2.84;  brief,  13  by  16 
incnes,  per  500  sheets,  $1.13^  to  $5.67f . 

Writing  paper  and  envelopes  for  social  correspondence,  weddings, 
etc.,  have  a  large  sale  and  are  imported  chieny  from  the  Unitea 
Kingdom,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Belgium.  Qualities 
include  high,  medium,  and  low  grade,  tJie  larger  demand  being  for 
the  medium.  Sizes,  tints,  weights,  textures,  and  prices  have  a  wide 
range,  as  partially  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  samples.  More- 
over, the  standards  of  this  class  of  writing  paper  are  frequently  in- 
fluenced by  the  introduction  of  new  styles,  iaeas,  fads,  etc. 

Book  papers, — ^The  demand  for  booK  papers  in  southern  India  is 
larse  and  centers  mostly  in  the  cheaper  and  medium  grades  of  cal- 
endered and  mill-finish  papers.  Supercalendered  papers  are  im- 
ported to  a  lesser  extent.  These  papers  are  supplied  by  various 
European  countries,  but  are  principally  of  German  and  British  man- 
ufacture. There  is  a  market  for  both  white  and  colored  book  papers, 
the  latter  coming  chiefly  in  neutral  tints.  White  glazed  or  calen- 
dered book  papers  range  from  16  to  60  pounds  in  weight,  from  17^ 
by  22}  to  27  by  40  inches  in  size,  and  the  c.  i.  f.  Madras  prices  from 
2t  to  3i  cents  per  poimd.  The  most  popular  colored  glazed  book 
paper  is  the  36-poimd  weight,  sizes  22i  by  35  to  231  by  35  inches, 
and  c.  i.  f.  Madras  prices  3  to  3}  cents  per  pound. 

News  paper. — ^There  is  a  lar^e  demand  in  southern  India  for  ui^lazed 
printing  or  news  paper,  both  in  whit^  and  in  colors,  the  principal 
sources  of  supply  being  Germany,  Scandinavia,  and  Austria-Hungary. 
Sizes  and  weights  range  about  as  follows:  17^  by  22^  inches,  9  to  18 
poimds;  27  by  40  incnes,  30  to  45  pounds.  Cf.  i.  f.  Madras  prices 
average,  for  white  unglazed  paper  about  2f  cents  and  for  colored 
about  2  J  cents  per  pound. 

Wrapping  paper. — For  wrapping  purposes  the  cheapest  and  most 
inferior  Drown  papers  procurable  are  generally  used.  These  are  to 
some  extent  imported  irom  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  and  Scandi- 
navia, but  a  considerable  amount  is  also  produced  in  India.  Of  the 
latter,  envelopes  are  extensively  manufactured  for  the  use  of  the 
various  governmental  services  in  India.  However,  wrapping  papers 
such  as  are  employed  in  this  country  are  unlikely  to  interest  American 
manufacturers,  as  there  is  no  possible  market  here  for  American 
products  of  this  character,  for  wnich  reason  prices  and  other  details 
are  omitted.     Wall  paper  is  seldom  used  here. 

Blotting  paper. — ^There  is  a  good  market  throughout  southern  India 
for  blotting  papers  of  both  American  and  European  manufacture. 
The  qualities  used  are  linen  faced  and  plain,  the  prevaihng  colors  being 
white,  cream,  red,  and  blue.  The  sheets  are  22  J  by  17i  inches  in  size, 
and  prices,  wholesale  in  one  instance,  and  retail  in  others,  according  as 
it  has  been  possible  to  secure  quotations,  are  as  follows:  American, 
commercial  blotting,  "Absorbit,^'  7  cents  per  pound  c.  i.  f.  c.  i.  less  2J 
per  cent;  British,  social  blotting,  retail  $6  to  $17.84|  per  ream. 
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Carbon  paver. — ^The  divers  uses  to  which  carbon  papers  are  put 
results  in  a  lar^e  demand  in  the  Madras  Presidency  for  that  com- 
modity, especiaUy  for  superior  trades  of  typewriting  carbon  papers. 
The  sources  of  supply  are  the  United  States,  Engfimd,  imd  conti- 
nental countries.  Various  colors  are  used,  the  most  popular  being 
black,  purple,  and  blue.  Bot^  foolscap  and  quarto  size  are  in 
demand.  Following  are  the  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  some  of 
the  more  salable  makes  now  on  this  market: 

United  States:  "Paracon/'  foolscap,  c.  i.  f.  Madras,  12.634  per  100  sheets;  retail, 
$2.92;  '*Red  Seal/'  foolscap,  c.  1.  f.  Madras,  $2.04}  per  100  fllieets;  retail,  $2.27. 

Britidi:  "Ellams,"  foolscap,  c.  i.  f.  Madras,  $2.19  per  100  sheets;  retail,  IQ.43: 
'*Roneo,"  foolscap,  c.  i.  f.  Madras,  $2,594  per  100  sheets;  retail,  $3.40; '' Britannia, '^ 
foolscap,  retail,  $1,134;  "Gestetner's,'^'  foolscap,  retail,  $2,594;  ^'Gestetner's,'' 
quarto,  retail,  $2.43  per  100  sheets. 

European:  Two-sided,  thick  foolscap,  retail,  $1.46  per  480  sheets;  one-sided,  thin 
foolsd^,  retail,  $1.46  per  480  sheets. 

Tissue,  parchment^  wax,  and  cloih4ined  papers. — Considerable  quim- 
tities  of  tissue  paper  in  white  and  colors  are  imported,  the  white 
bein^  most  largely  used  by  merchants,  stationers,  and  printers  for 

Eackmg  purposes  and  the  colored  for  decorating.  It  is  chiefly  of 
British  and  continental  manufacture;  size  of  sheets  20  by  30  inches, 
popular  weight  7  poimds,  imd  the  average  c.  i.  f.  Madras  price  43] 
cents  per  ream. 

Parchment  and  bank  papers  find  a  relatively  small  market  in  this 
couQtry  and  generally  are  of  ItaUan  importation. 

Wax  papers  are  supplied  from  Eneland  but  are  not  lar]^ely  in 
demand.  The  latter  are  stocked  by  local  stationers  in  white  and 
colors,  sizes  from  18  by  22  inches  to  20  by  30  inches,  the  retail  prices 
ran^g  from  10  to  24  cents  per  quire. 

Ciotn-lined  papers  are  employed  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  local 
manufacture  of  envelopes  for  foreign  correspondence,  the  material, 
in  some  instances,  beine  prepared  at  great  expense  by  the  printing 
establishments  by  whi<3i  the  envelopes  are  made,  wnile  a  limitea 
quantity  is  imported  from  England.  A  superior  quaUtv  of  cloth- 
Imed  envelope  material  is  prepared  by  a  local  printing  nouse  from 
"Imperial''  cover  paper,  size  22  by  30  inches,  weight  60  poimds. 
at  an  actual  cost  oi  $16.87  per  ream.  Patent  yeUow  cloth-uned  oil 
paper,  for  envelopes,  size  75  by  40  inches,  is  imported  here  from 
Ei^laiid  at  $1.30  per  roll. 

Uover  paper. — ^A  very  large  assortment  of  cover  papers  figure  in 
the  trade,  the  preponderance  being  supplied  by  Great  Britain.  The 
higher  prices  quoted  for  American  cover  papers  appear,  up  to  the 

E resent  time,  to  have  prevented  their  introduction  into  this  market, 
over  papers  of  aU  quaUties,  textures,  and  tints  are  in  demand,  the 
most  salaole  sizes,  weights,  and  prices  ranging  as  follows:  Sizes  from 
17i  by  22  to  22i  by  35  inches,  weights  from  23  to  80  poimds,  and 
c.  i.  f.  Madras  prices  from  $1.46  to  $4.62}  per  ream. 

Boards. — ^Various  kinds  of  boards  are  in  good  demand  in  this 
market.  Strawboards  for  the  most  part  come  from  the  Continent 
and  Japan.  Sizes  of  sheets  are  from  22  by  28  to  25  by  30  inches, 
weights  from  J  to  3  pounds,  and  c.  i.  f.  prices  from  $32.85  to  $35.47 
per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

Boxboards  are  imported  chiefly  from  England  and  the  Continent, 
and,  to  a  small  extent,  from  the  United  States.  Size  of  sheets  is  30 
by  25  inches,  4  to  5  sheet  thiclmess,  twin  and  one  sided,  and  average 
c.  i.  f.  Madras  price  $3.57  per  hundredweight  of  112  pounds. 
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Bristol  board  is  likewise  imported  from  England,  the  Continent, 
and  the  United  States.  The  American  product  is  held  in  good  favor 
here  and  the  demand  is  steadily  increasing.  Sizes  of  sheets  are  20 
by  25  and  22  by  28  inches,  weight  26  to  66  poimds  for  144  sheets, 
and  c.  i.  f .  c.  i.  prices  4  and  5  cents  per  poimd  less  2^  per  cent. 

HOME   PEODUCTION. 

There  are  no  paper  or  pulp  mills  of  any  importance  in  southern 
India.  In  the  Native  State  of  Travancore  there  are  two  small 
single-machine  mills  which  turn  out  a  crude  brown  country  paper 
used  for  packing  and  kindred  purposes.  The  output,  however,  is 
insignificant  ana  uncertain,  and  the  products  have  no  effect  whatso- 
ever on  the  paper  business  of  soutnem  India.  The  pulp  used  is 
made  by  the  natives  from  bamboo.  No  reUable  statistics  exist  or 
are  obtainable  concerning  the  working  of  these  mills,  which  are 
operated  under  the  most  primitive  conditions.  No  paper  of  any 
kind  is  exported  from  soutnem  India  to  foreign  countries. 

Imports  of  paper,  pasteboard,  millboard,  and  cardboard  into  the 
Madras  Presiaency  during  the  calendar  year  1913  are  given  in  the 
foUowing  table: 


CountilM. 


Austria-Hungary. 

Belsium 

Ceylon 

France 

Germany 

Italy. 


Japan 

Maldivet 

Netherlands 

Northern  Russia. 

Norway. 

8i    ' 


Spain. 
}fraita 


Straits  Settlements. 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom... 
United  states 


Packing  paper. 


Pounds. 


6,720 

18,256 

1,456 


720,048 
1,702 


63,604 
65,632 


560 

23,632 

39,5)6 

560,448 


Value. 


1243 
542 

48 


18,301 
180 


Printing  paper. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


743,232 
41,552 


127,735 
1,492 


1,867 
1,605 


18 

565 

876 

15,965 


1,133,328 
3,034 


37,980 
232 


336 

74,480 

17,808 

242,816 


6,812 
329,840 


11 

2,600 

493 

7,463 


218 
9,456 


Total 1,501,584        40,210 


5,002,028  1    226,122 


7,606,176      313,502 


Writing 

paper 

anaeo- 

▼elopei 

(▼Uoe). 


112,606 

10,631 

04 

4 

12,300 

472 


3,856 

'  *863 
961 


26 
464 


217,242 
1,065 


380,314 


Coontriet. 


Other  kinds  of 
paper. 


Pasteboard,  etc. 


Pounds. 


Austria-Hungary, 

BeUium 

Ceylon 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Italy. 


Japan 

ICaldives 

Netherlands 

Northern  Russia. 

Norway. 

Si 


}pain. 
)&altd 


Straits  Settlements. 

Sweden 

Swltserland 

United  Kingdom... 
United  SUtes 


Totia. 


63,168 

113,232 

4,032 


2,464 

516,432 

1,702 

36 


41,664 
'87,472' 


3,584 
63,760 


«, 


658,240 
5,036 


6,551,812 


Value. 


$4,301 

6,780 

238 


263 

22,090 

250 

18 


1,521 
'2,'48i 


227 
2,025 


114,045 
673 

155,810 


Pounds. 


31,360 

28 

6,720 


305,424 
448 
210,000 
112 
1,010,688 
10,080 


11,200 
7,168 


621,712 
20,832 

2,235,772 


Value. 


1607 

4 

136 


7,006 

20 

3,728 

3 

18,365 

224 


105 
282 


23,750 
884 

55,213 


Total 
value. 


144,977 

20,032 

384 

136 

267 

08,286 

1,172 

3,774 

14 

28,200 

2,822 

10,307 

261 

684 

12,782 

876 

907,1)4 

2,642 

834,831 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table  that  of  a  total  value  of 

Saper  imports  amoimting  to  $82^,339,  the  share  of  the  United  King- 
om  was  $597,124.  The  tatter's  control  of  the  paper  trade  of  south- 
em  India  emoraced  all  lines  with  the  exception  of  packing  paper, 
the  largest  share  of  which  trade,  amoimting  to  $18,301,  fell  to  Ger- 
many. 

In  im  aggregate  of  18  coim tries  competing  in  the  paper  trade  of 
the  Presidency,  the  United  States  held  nmth  rank  with  a  total  expor- 
tation amounting  to  $2,642.  This  in  turn  covered  three  lines  of 
paper  imports,  in  the  following  rank  and  proportion:  Writing  paper, 
sixth  largest  importation,  valued  at  $1,085;  other  kinds,  chiefly 
blotting  and  carbon  papers,  rank  seventh  in  importation,  amounting 
to  $673;  and  boards,  principally  boxboard  ana  Bristol  board,  fifth 
in  order  of  importation,  value  $884. 

It  ia  evident  from  the  foregoing  figures  imd  comparisons  that  the 
present  market  for  American  paper  m  southern  Inaia  is  not  of  rela- 
tively large  importance.  Nevertheless,  the  general  local  market  for 
paper  is  large  and  American  paper  products,  while  limited  in  impor- 
tation, are  held  in  good  favor,  and  the  chief  requisite  for  the  expan- 
sion of  American  trade  in  this  commodity  is  for  our  manufacturers 
to  meet  the  prices  of  their  foreign  competitors  in  this  field. 

The  trend  of  the  paper  import  trade  has  always  been  in  favor  of 
the  United  E^ingdom,  and  occasional  deflections  of  portions  of  that 
trade  toward  oSier  coimtries  are  accounted  for  entirely  by  compe- 
tition in  prices  and  characteristics  of  the  products  involved. 

INDIAN   MERCHANDISE   MARKS   ACT. 

The  attention  of  American  exporters  who  may  contemplate  enter- 
ing the  paper  market  of  this  coimtry  is  invited  to  the  ^'Indian  mer- 
chandise marks  act,"  of  which  the  following  provisions  have  an 
important  bearing  upon  paper  imports  the  origm  of  which  is  not  the 
Umted  Kingdom  or  British  India: 

The  name  or  trade-mark  must  be  accompanied  by  a  definite  indication  of  the  goods 
bavins  teen  made  or  produced  in  a  place  beyond  toe  limits  of  the  United  Kingdom  or 
British  India]  the  country  in  which  that  place  is  situated  must,  in  that  indication 
be  indicated  in  letters  as  large  and  conspicuous  as  any  letter  in  the  name  and  trade- 
mark, and  in  the  same  language  and  character  as  the  name  and  trade-mark. 

Where,  therefore,  goods  made  elsewhere  than  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  British 
India  bear  the  name  or  trade-mark,  bein^  or  purporting  to  be  the  name  or  trade-mark 
of  a  manufacturer,  dealer,  or  trader  in  the  united  Kingdom  or  British  India,  the  counter 
indication  must  distinctly  specify  the  country  of  origin  or  manufacture.    In  such 

cases  the  form  *'Made  in "  must  be  used;  other  expressions,  such  as  "Made 

abroad,"  **Not  made  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  British  India,"  "Foreign  make," 
"Foreign  produce,"  are  not  permissible. 

In  cases  where  an  indication  of  origin  is  required,  the  general  rule  is  that  the  indica- 
tion must  be  ehown  in  letters  as  laree  and  conspicuous  as  any  letter  in  the  name,  trade- 
mark, or  false  description;  it  must  be  in  the  same  lan^^uage  and  character,  and  it  must 
accompany  every  application  of  the  name,  trade-mark,  or  false  description. 

The  size  of  tiie  letterB  need  not  be  rigidly  insisted  upon,  provided  that  they  are 
sufficiently  conspicuous  to  catch  the  eye  along  with  the  name  or  trade-mark. 

The  counter  indication  should  be  adjacent  on  the  same  label,  or  part  of  the  covering 
or  goods,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  which  the  name,  trade-mark,  or  false  trade  description 
is  applied;  it  should  not  be  on  a  separate  label,  nor  otherwise  detachable  from  the 
^pucation  of  the  name,  trade- mark,  or  false  trade  description  itself;  and  it  should  be 
applied  no  less  indelibly  than  the  latter.  It  should  be  repeated  for  all  applications 
of  the  name,  trade-mark,  or  false  trade  description  except  when  the  latter  are  repro- 
duced in  such  close  proximity  that  one  prominent  counter  indication  will  suffice  to 
cover  all;  and  if  different  languages  or  characters,  English  or  Indian,  are  used  for  the 
names  or  included  in  the  trade-marks,  the  counter  indication  should  be  repeated  in 
each  language  employed. 
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As  a  result  of  the  forgoing  provisions,  it  is  required  that  every 
sheet  of  American  watermarked  paper  designed  for  export  to  India 
must  bear,  in  connection  with  the  said  watermark,  the  name  of  the 
coimtry  ot  origin,  as,  for  example,  ''Made  in  the  United  States"  or 
''Made  in  U.  sTa." 

There  is  a  strong  disposition  on  the  part  of  British  paper  manu- 
facturers and  their  agents  in  southern  India  to  use  their  influencei 
through  chambers  of  commerce  and  kindred  trade  organizations,  with 
the  Grovemment  of  India  with  a  view  to  insuring  the  strictest  possible 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  Indian  merchandise  marks  act 
as  relating  to  paper  unports  from  non-British  coimtries,  as  witnessed 
by  their  manifestations  of  disapproval  at  the  recent  action  on  the 
part  of  the  central  Grovemment  m  modifying  the  reauirements  of  the 
act,  which  resulted  in  the  prompt  restoration  of  tne  original  strict 
interpretations  as  to  the  provisions  referred  to. 

Until  recently  shipping  facilities  constituted  a  stroujg  factor  in  favor 
of  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Continent  as  against 
those  from  the  United  States  for  the  reason  that  tiie  latter  were 
subject  to  the  disadvantages  of  compulsory  transshipments.  This 
serious  obstacle,  however,  has  been  removed  by  tiie  establishment 
of  a  direct  steamer  service  between  New  York  and  Madras,  with 
regular  sailings  on  the  15th  and  last  day  of  every  month. 

At  least  two  leading  American  paper  manufacturers  have  strong 
confidence  in  the  opportunities  afforded  by  southern  India  as  a  coming 
market  for  their  products,  as  demonstrated  by  their  commendable 
enterprise  in  senoing  traveling  sales  representatives  here,  quite  as 
much  for  the  purpose  of  paving  the  way  to  future  trade  development 
as  for  any  immediate  results  obtainable. 

The  methods  of  quoting  prices  in  this  market  are  as  follows:  Cost, 
insurance,  and  freight  (c.  i.  f.) j  cost,  insurance,  freight,  and  commis- 
sion (c.  i.  f .  and  c.) ;  and  cost,  insurance,  freight,  commission,  and  in- 
terest (c.  i.  f.  c.  i.). 

Terms  quoted  are  usually  30  or  60  days  draft  through  local  bank, 
documents  on  acceptance  to  preferred  customers,  otherwise  docu- 
ments on  payment.  Long  time  credits  are  imusual  in  this  field,  as 
reUable  and  substantial  houses  prefer  to  do  business  on  practically  a 
cash  basis,  with  a  view  of  benefiting  from  any  discounts  thereby 
obtainable. 

OPPICIAL  ENVELOPES. 

Envelopes  for  official  correspondence  and  general  maiUng  matter 
used  in  the  various  governmental  departments  of  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency are  of  sizes,  styles^  and  quality  quite  different  from  the  stand- 
ard envelopes  used  for  kindred  purposes  in  the  United  States.  The 
average  envelope  for  official  matter  in  this  country  is  of  more  than 
sufficient  size  to  accommodate  a  sheet  of  legal-cap  paper  folded  once, 
lengthwise,  through  the  center.  The  material  from  which  such  en- 
velopes are  manufactured  is  generally  rough,  unfinished  manila 
paper,  such  as  is  commonly  usea  for  wrapping  purposes.  The  colors 
employed  are  usually  white,  unbleached,  and  orown.  In  some  in- 
stances, such  as  in  very  select  official  correspondence,  white  envel- 
opes of  fine  quality  are  used.  Practically  all  official  envelopes  in  use 
hereabouts  are  manufactured  by  the  Grovemment  press  department 
at  this  place. 
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BAGS. 

Bags  are  emplojred  only  by  the  better  retail  stores  and  shops  in  this 
district,  for  wrapping  such  merchandise  as  groceries,  millinery,  fancy 
poods,  furnishing  goods,  notions,  etc.  They  are  of  light-weight  im- 
bleached  paper  of  both  rough  and  smooth  texture  frequently  Dearing 
the  imprint  of  advertising  matter,  and  are  manufactured  by  locfu 
printing  and  binding  establishments  and  in  some  instances  by  the 
firms  using  them.  Bags  are  seldom  used  in  the  bazaars  for  wrapping 
goods  of  any  sort  and  are  never  employed  by  native  fruit  venders  or 
greengrocers. 

FOLDING   BOXES. 

Small  folding  boxes  are  used  in  this  district  chiefly  by  ^ocers  and 
confectioners.  They  are  generally  manufactm-ed  from  hght-weight 
pasteboard  of  inferior  quaUty  and  bear  the  advertisements  of  the 
firms  using  them.  Such  boxes  are,  Uke  bags,  manufactured  locaUy 
both  by  prmting  and  binding  concerns  and  by  the  establishments  em- 
ploying them.  Ornamented  pasteboard  boxes  of  superior  quaUty 
and  workmanship  are  used  locally  to  a  limited  extent  oy  confection- 
ers for  fine  chocolates  and  bonbons  and  are  chiefly  imported  from 
European  coimtries. 

BAXOOON. 

From  Cooaol  M.  K.  lioorhMd. 

Two-thirds  of  the  paper  imported  into  Burma  comes  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  average  annual  imports  are  valued,  in  round 
numbers,  at  $600,000,  of  which  $400,000  worth  comes  from  the  United 
Eangdom  and  only  $5,000  worth  from  the  United  States.  American 
paper  is  of  too  high  a  quality  and  price  for  this  market.  The  English 
and  Continental  paper  sold  is  oi  very  poor  and  inferior  quiuity. 
Americim  pa[>er,  on  accoimt  of  its  superior  quaUty,  could  be  sold  m 
greater  quantities  if  the  manufacturers  would  add  to  the  watermark 
the  words  *'Made  in  U.  S.  A.''  Unless  these  words  are  included  in  the 
watermark,  importation  is  forbidden  by  the  Government.  This  re- 
quirement no  doubt  prevents  the  natural  expansion  of  American 
paper  trade  in  India. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  even  approximately  the  total  amoimt  of 
each  kind  of  paper  used  in  Burma.  The  statistics  of  imports  given 
below,  however,  approximates  fairly  closely  the  actual  yearly  con- 
sumption, as  practically  no  paper  is  manuf^tured  within  the 
Province. 

There  are  no  special  sizes  or  requirements,  except  as  to  watermark, 
in  demand,  the  English  standard  sizes  being  almost  solely  used.  Writ- 
ing paper  for  the  use  of  the  European  commimity  and  educated  natives 
is  mostljr  of  medium  grade  English  make.     A  very  low-grade  writing 

Eaper  is  imported  from  the  Continent  of  Europe  for  the  use  of  natives, 
ond  and  ledger  paper  also  come  from  England.  Small  quantities 
of  superior  ledger  paper  are  imported  from  the  United  States.  Book 
papers  are  all  of  English  or  German  origin;  news  paper  from  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe.     Wrapping  paper  is  practically  all  bogus  manila 
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imported  from  Endand  or  Scandinavia.  No  wall  paper  is  used,  and 
veiT  little  kraft.  Tissue  paper  comes  mostly  from  Europe;  blotting 
and  cover  paper  from  England,  Germany,  and  Italy.  Very  little,  n 
any,  doth-uned,  parchment,  and  wax  paper  is  used.  Carbon  papers 
are  of  English  and  American  manufacture.  Strawboards  and  6nstol 
boards  are  brought  from  England  and  the  Netherlands.  Almost  no 
box  board  and  pressboards  are  unported. 

HOME   FRODUCrriON. 

The  only  paper  manufactured  in  Burma  is  a  very  roiigh  paper 
made  in  the  Northern  Shan  vStates.  The  manufacture  is  earned 
on  in  many  parts  of  all  the  States,  but  the  principal  places  of  pro- 
duction are  probably  the  Namhkam  and  Nawngmawn  circles  of 
north  Hsenwi.  Nowhere  is  there  manufacture  on  a  large  scale. 
It  is  carried  on  by  the  women  of  the  household  as  a  subsidiary  source 
of  income. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  trees  the  bark  of  which  is  used.  The 
Shan  names  are  hsa  soi,  hsa  kii,  and  hsa  mak^un.  These  are  all  prob- 
ably forms  of  the  Broussonetia  papyrifera.  The  best  white  ohan 
paper  is  made  from  the  first  two;  the  third  tree  is  said  to  give  a 
rather  yellowish  paper. 

Bark  is  taken  on  the  trees  when  all  leaves  have  fallen  off,  being 
generally  collected  by  a  different  person  to  the  paper  manufacturer, 
llie  bark  is  placed  near  a  fire  and  then  exposed  t^  the  sim  for  two 
days  to  enable  the  fiber  to  be  separated.  After  the  fiber  has  been 
separated  it  is  boiled  in  a  caldron  of  water.  To  every  viss  (3.6 
poimds)  of  fiber  a  small  basket  (the  local  pyi)  of  wood  ashes  is  added. 
The  nucleus  is  boiled  for  a  whole  day,  or  until  it  has  formed  a  mash 
or  pulp.  The  pulp  is  then  washed  in  clean  cold  water  and  beaten 
witn  sticks  until  it  assimies  a  hquid  form.  It  is  then  spread  evenly 
over  a  tray  made  of  muslin  cloth  fixed  on  a  frame  of  wood.  A 
plate  is  then  rubbed  over  the  surface  to  smooth  it  down.  The  frame 
IS  then  exposed  to  the  sun  until  it  is  dried,  when  the  paper  is  peeled 
off.  The  bark  is  produced  in  March  and  April  and  fetches  aoout  2 
annas  (4  cents)  a  viss  in  most  bazaars.  The  best  paper  is  sold  by 
sheets,,  the  ordinary  price  being  about  2  rupees  ($0.65)  per  100 
sheets. 

One  viss  of  fiber  is  said  to  yield  about  40  sheets  of  paper.  The 
thickness  of  the  paper  depends  on  the  amount  spread  on  tne  frame. 
There  is  therelore  no  expensive  plant  of  any  kind  used;  an 
ordinary  caldron,  a  wooden  frame  with  a  sheet  of  muslin  spread 
tightly  over  it,  a  stick  for  beating  the  fiber,  and  a  plate  for  smoothing 
thepaper  pulp  on  the  frame  being  all  the  implements  used. 

There  are  no  statistics  of  the  value  and  quantity  of  the  paper 
manufactured  yearly.  The  inland  trades  report  for  1912-13  rates 
the  value  of  paper  imported  into  Burma  from  the  Shan  States  at 
7,554  rupees  ($2,450.74).  but  this  includes  a  quantity  of  colored 
CMnese  papers,  of  whicn  a  certain  amount  comes  through  from 
China,  it  is  beheved  that  most  of  the  Shan  paper  imported  to 
Burma  is  used  for  decorating  pyatthat  and  the  like  for  festivals 
and  fimerals.  This  paper  sens  m  the  Rangoon  bazaar  for  2  cents 
a  sheet. 
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Imports  of  paper  into  Burma  for  the  10  fiscal  years  1904  to  1913 
'ire  given  in  the  loUowing  table: 


Yetn  ended  lUrob  SI. 


Prom 

foreign 

ooontnes. 


1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1900 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 


$135, 230 
187,520 
226,430 
249,870 
296,690 
370,400 
380,260 
410,830 
3S8.150 
634,690 


From 
India. 


110,740 
12,670 
10,160 
7,600 
8,930 
12,140 
13,600 
21,660 
32,640 
63,930 


From 
United 
States. 


$3,000 
2,680 
4,520 
3,900 
6,610 
4,880 
6,730 


Total. 


$141,900 
200,090 
236,680 
267,470 
305,620 
382,640 
393,760 
432,390 
410,790 
588,630 


During  the  past  10  years  the  imports  of  paper  into  Burma  have 
shown  a  steady  increase,  the  total  value  imported  in  1904  being 
$141,960,  as  against  $588,620  in  1913.  The  United  Kingdom  during 
the  whole  penod  has  supplied  the  greater  share.  Paper  manufac- 
tured in  Inoia  is  now  usee  m  Burma  in  greater  quantities,  the  imports 
having  increased  from  $16,740  in  1904  to  $53,930.  Most  of  this  con- 
sisted of  printing  paper  imported  by  the  Government  for  the  use  of 
the  Government  printing  press.  In  1904  no  paper  was  imported 
from  the  United  states,  wnile  in  1913  the  imports  were  valued  at 
$5,730,  which  is  an  insignificant  share  of  the  total  trade.  As  already 
explained,  the  requirements  of  the  Indian  merchandise  marks  acts 
in  regard  to  watermark  and  the  superior  quality  and  high  price  of 
Amencan  paper  has  prevented  any  great  extension  of  trade  from  the 
United  States. 

cmjON. 

From  Consul  Hemy  D.  Baker,  on  special  service. 

Inquiry  among  the  various  newspaper  publishers  in  Ceylon  as  to 
whether  or  not  any  American  news  printing  paper  or  printing 
machinery  is  used  shows  that  practically  all  the  printing  paper  is 
imported  from  England,  Sweden,  and  Austria,  and  most  of  the 
printing  machinery  from  England.  There  is  only  one  publication 
which  makes  use  oi  much  modem  machinery,  such  as  linotypes,  most 
of  the  work  being  done  by  manual  labor,  which  is  so  cheap  as  to 
remove  in  great  measure  the  incentive  for  labor-saving  machinery. 

The  Ceylon  Times,  of  Colombo,  which  has  the  best-equipped  news- 
paper plant  in  Ceylon,  reports: 

We  have  four  linotypes,  one  Miehle  machine,  one  Oentinette  purchased  from  the 
Linotype  company,  and  we  also  have  a  folding  machine  made  by  the  Canadian- 
American  Machinery  Co.  (Ltd.).  Our  paper  we  obtain  from  En^and.  Other 
machinery  includes  a  newspaper  double  leeder  (Bremner's  Wharfedaie),  a  number 
of  jobbing  machines,  type  casting,  platens,  ruling,  etc. 

The  Ceylon  Independent,  of  Colombo,  rei>orts: 

Our  printing  paper  is  manufactured  in  Sweden,  but  is  purchased  by  us  through 
one  of  the  leacung  English  houses,  and  we  pay  l^d.  (2}  cents)  per  pound  c.  i.  f.  Our 
machinery  is  of  English  make  and  purchased  througn  a  well-known  house. 
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The  Ceylon  Observer,  of  CJolombo  (also  publishing  the  Tropical 
Agricultxirist),  reports: 

We  at  present  obtain  our  printing  paper  from  England  And  Austria,  that  for  our 


freight  that  the  question  of  sending  orders  was  quite  impossible. 

The  Sihala  Samaya,  of  Colombo  (published  twice  a  week  in  the 
Cingalese  language)  reports: 

We  buy  paper  from  Sweden  through  London,  and  pay  1^.  (2}  cents)  per  pound, 
less  7}  per  cent  discount. 

There  are  two  other  newspapers  published  daily  in  Colombo,  the 
Ceylon  Leader  and  the  Cingalese,  which  made  no  response  to  my 
inquiry.  The  (government  Printing  Works  at  Colombo,  which 
has  the  most  up-to-date  and  well-eqmpped  printing  establishment  in 
Ceylon,  includmg  12  linotype  machmes,  Duys  its  paper  and  ma- 
chmery  in  England. 

The  Ceylon  newspaper  publishing  establishments  do  a  fair  amount 
of  general  iob  printing,  and  there  are  also  a  few  private  establish- 
ments whicn  make  a  specialty  of  this  class  of  work. 

JAPAN. 


From  Deputy  Consul  Qenenil  Max  D.  KirjassofL 

Japan  itself  produces  about  85  per  cent  of  the  paper  used  in  the 
coimtry,  the  figures  for  1911  showing  a  total  production  of  $19,- 
579,346,  with  imports  for  that  year  amounting  to  $3,378,745  and 
exports  to  $1,162,324.  Germany  leads  in  the  iniports  of  paper 
to  Japan  with  a  total  $1,094,791  for  1913.  The  United  Kingdom 
is  a  dose  second  with  $1,046,412,  Sweden  third  with  $445,730, 
Bekium  fourth  with  $227,216,  Austria-Hungary  fifth  with  $173,133, 
ana  the  United  States  sixth  with  $130,425. 

By  far  the  largest  item  among  the  imports  is  ''print"  paper,  of 
which  $1,765,547  worth  was  imported  in  1913.  The  value  of  the 
imitation  Japanese  paper  (simili)  and  tissue  paper  imported  amounted 
to  $397,690,  writing  paper  to  $220,867,  packmg  paper  to  $343,840, 
and  cardboard  and  pasteboard  to  $195,699.  Most  of  the  ''print" 
paper  is  imported  from  the  United  Eongdom,  Grermany,  and  Bel- 
giimi,  while  Austria-Hungary,  Grermany,  and  Sweden  lead  in  imports 
of  tissue  and  "simili"  paper,  aU  in  the  order  given.  By  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  packing  paper  comes  from  Sweden,  whose  imports 
of  this  commodity  were  $188,404  in  1913,  Germany  being  the  chief 
importer  of  cardooard  and  pasteboard  ($100,598),  with  tne  United 
Ki^dom  leading  in  the  importation  of  writing  and  drawing  papers. 

The  Japanese  factories  making  "foreign'"  paper,  manufacture 
chiefly  "news-print"  paper,  the  cheaper  print  paper,  and  "simili." 
Foreign-style  paper  is  oemg  used  to  a  greater  extent  every  year,  the 
demand  for  tne  better  grade  of  print  paper,  writing  and  drawing 
paper  showing  a  steady  increase.  No  linen  paper  whatsoever  is 
mimuf  actured  m  Japan. 
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The  standard  sizes  of  print  paper  manufactured  in  Japan  are, 
with  the  names  by  which  they  ^re  known  in  the  trade  here,  shiro- 
kuban,  2.6  by  3.6  feet;  kikuban,:  2.6  by  3.1  feet;  chikenban,  1.95  by 
2.5  feet;  sansanban,  2.3  by  3.3  feet.  Print  paper  is  imported  in 
reams  of  500  sheets.  Other  foreign  papers,  such  as  book,  print, 
drawing  and  writing,  and  packing  papers  do  not  differ  in  size  from 
the  standard  sizes  prevailing  in  the  United  States. 

For  ordinary  social  correspondence  Japanese  "hankire''  is  used. 
This  was  formerly  made  by  pasting  three  sheets  (2  feet  by  7  inches) 
together  and  rolling.  By  a  rec^fly  patented  process  a  continuous 
sheet  is  made  called  '^tsugimenashi-nankire."  Much  of  the  business 
correspondence  is  carried  on  in  English  and  for  this  purpose  bond 
and  typewriter  papers  of  ordinary  sizes  and  varying  grades  of 
quality  are  used.  Among  the  Japanese  who  are  taking  to  foreign 
writing  paper  the  cheaper  grades!  are  most  in  use.  All  writing  paper, 
better  diass  book  and  other  prixit  papers,  typewriter  paper,  caroon 

Kaper  for  typewriters,  and  better  class  wrappmg  paper  are  imported, 
[ost  of  the  paper  pulp  is  imported  from  Sweden  either  directly  or 
through  Germany,  Swedish  pulp  being  cheaper  than  pulp  from  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Japanese  papers  are  of  both  hand  and  machine  manufacture. 
The  foUowing  are  the  principal  ikinds  and  sizes  made:  Hanshi,  0.85 
by  1.08  feet;  shoinshi,  0.93  by  1.33  feet;  hankire,  0.60  by  2  feet; 
nishinouchi,  1.11  by  1.61  feet;  t^ngujo,  0.90  by  1.30  feet. 

MATERIALS  USED. 


* 


The  following  materials  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  in 
Japan:  Mitsimiata  (Edgeioorihia  chruarUha)  bark,  bark  of  kozu 
(Proussonetia  papyrifera)^  hark  of  mulberry  tree,  rags,  straw,  waste, 
papers,  pulp,  and  tmiber  materials  consisting  of  todomatsu  (Abies 
sachalinensis) ,  ezomatsu  (JPicea  ajamensis),  momi  (Abies  jirma), 
and  tsuga  (Sieboldi).  The  priced  of  these  materials,  per  100  pounds, 
are  as  follows: 

Mitsumata  bark  (on  the  ground) ; |4. 20 

Mitsumata  bark  (bleached) 5. 10 

Kozu  bark  (white) 6. 60 

Kozu  bark  (black) 3.36 

Mulberry  bark Uncertain 

Waste  papers  (Japanese) 3. 60 

Waste  papers  (foreign) : 1. 20 

Rags 1.20 

Straw  pulp : 3.60 

Ground  pulp 2. 40-2. 76 

Timber  pulp i 1. 90-2. 40 

Pure  white  pulp 2. 86-3. 60 

Soda  pulp 2. 60-3. 00 

In  the  year  1911  there  were  55,412  so-called  factories  of  Japanese 
paper.  Much  of  this  paper  is  handmade  and  is.  to  a  large  extent, 
manufactured  by  private  individuals  on  a  small  scale.  The  total 
value  of  Japanese  papers  in  1911  was  $10,124,492.49^  and  that  of 
foreign  papers  manufactured  in  Japan,  |9;454,853.70. 
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There  is  a  Goyemment  paper  mill  at  Oji,  wherepaper  money,  post 
cards,  postage  stamps,  etc.,  are  manufactured.  Here,  too,  is  manu- 
factured a  paper  caHed  Wokushi  by  a  secret  hand  process.  This 
paper  is  used  for  mone^,  omcial  (Japanese)  correspondence,  diplomas, 
certificates,  etc.  An  mutation  kyokushi  of  yery  inferior  grade  ana 
much  cheaper  is  made  by  some  of  the  paper  manufacturers. 

Wages  at  the  factories  range  from  about  25  cents  to  65  cents, 
makii^  an  ayerage  of  about  30  cents  per  day.  On  Hokkaido  Islana 
the  wages  ayerage  about  20  per  cent  nigher  than  this. 

The  machinery  in  use  in  Japanese  paper  mills  is  almost  entirely 
American  and  ISritish,  with  the  United  States  in  the  lead.    Minor 

Earts  are  occasionally  of  (jerman,  Austrian,  or  Japanese  make, 
rerman  manufacturers  haye  recently  entered  the  market  to  sell 
paper-making  machinery  in  Japan. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

The  following  are  the  wholesale  prices  of  paper,  both  domestic  and 
imported: 

Imported: 

Print  paper,  per  pound $0,045  -  10.05 

Notebook  (chobo)  paper,  per  pound 06    -      .065 

White  cardboard,  per  ton About   55.00 

Manila  cardboard,  per  ton About  100. 00 

Cardboards  for  tea,  per  ton About   60. 00 

Writing  paper,  per  pound 0575-      .085 

Letter  (snoKwanshi)  paper  of  15  pounds  weight,  per  ream  of  480 

sheets About  2. 85 

Imitat^'tn  Japanese  paper  of  18  pounds  weight,  per  ream  of  500 

sheets 80    -      .90 

Imitation  Japanese  paper  of  21  to  23  pounds  weight,  per  ream  of 

500  sheets 95    -    1. 10 

Imitation  Japanese  paper  (torinoko),  per  pound 05    -      .055 

Rice  paper,  per  pound 425-    LOO 

Colored  paper  (sukiirogami),  per  ream  of  500  sheets 1. 00    -    2. 50 

Domestic  paper  (Japanese): 

Hanshi,  per  100  pounds 16.00    -  22.00 

Shoinshi,  per  100  quires 5.00    -    6.25 

Nishinouchi,  per  100  pounds 20.70    -  23.00 

Domestic  paper  (foreign): 

Wrapping  paper  (zaragami),  per  100  pounds About  3. 35 

Print  paper,  per  100  pounos 3.25    -    8.00 

Imitation  Japanese  paper,  per  100  pounds 5.50    -    6.00 

Paper  for  match  boxes,  per  ream  of  500  sheets 1. 05    -    L  55 

News  print  paper,  per  ream  of  500  sheets About  1. 70 

Imports  of  paper  from  the  United  States  have  been  decreasing 
since  1911.  Paper  importers  attribute  this  decline  to  the  generally 
high  prices  of  the  American  products  and  to  the  increasing  manu- 
facture of  foreign  papers  in  Japan.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the 
United  States  does  not  import  into  Japan  match  paper,  cigarette 
paper,  and  very  little  or  no  lighter  print  paper.  In  general,  paper 
imports  to  Japan  show  a  decrease  yearly  for  the  three  years  of  1911, 
1912,  and  1913. 
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A  statement  of  the  imports  of  paper  for  this  period,  by  classes  and 
countries,  follows: 


Classes. 


DfPOBTS  FOB  1911. 

Print  p^>fir  of  not  more  than 

58  enms  per  square  meter ... 

Other , 

Writing  paper , 

Drawing  paper 

Packing  paper 

Match  paper 

Cigareue  paper 

Card  and  pasteboard 

Chinese  paper 

Imitation  Japanese  and  tissue 
paper 

Imitation  parchment,  paraffin, 
and  wax  paper 

other 


Total. 


IMTOBTS  FOB  1912. 

Print  paper  of  not  more  than 

58  Krams  per  square  meter. . . . 

other 

Writing  paper 

Drawing  papw 

Packing  paper 

Matdi  paper 

Cigarette  paper 

Card  and  paste  board 

(^linese  paper 

Imitation  Jt^Moiese  and  tissue 
p^>er 

Imitation  parchment,  paraffin, 
and  wax  paper 

Other rr 


Total. 


DCrOBTS  FOB  1913. 

Print  p^>er  of  not  more  than 
5Sjnams  per  square  meter 

Writing  pc^Mr 

Drawing  paper 

Packing  paper 

Match  paper 

Cigarette  paper 

Card  and  paste  board 

Chinese  iwper 

Imitation  Japanese  and  tissue 

paper 

Imitation  pardmient,  paraffin, 

and  wax  paper 

Other 


Total. 


United 
King- 
dom. 


>M,958 

380,961 

132,562 

36,805 

7,838 

685 


24,120 


9,036 

2,669 
43,407 


688,031 


Ger- 
many. 


$54,968 
26,731 
6,960 
67,713 
39,236 
50,191 
57 
75,005 


49,426 

39,242 
501,225 


919,754 


Bel- 
gium. 


$118,336 

288,288 

3,229 

7,860 

155 


1,554 


129,902 

2,641 
17,433 


560,398 


90,547 

587,068 

177,386 

49,050 

10,682 

2 


9,522 


62,577 

16,346 
30,484 


1,023,654 


103,111 

608,116 

189,543 

30,090 

38,156 


14,099 


36,490 

13,612 
13,196 


1,046,412 


101,423 

376,452 

14,193 

39,736 

56,579 

53,953 

501 

130,747 


180,853 

66,479 
323,408 


1,344,324 


174,182 

429,050 

8,360 

1,612 

285 

39,443 


100,508 


80,123 

77,621 
183,517 


1,094,791 


56,718 

123,294 

2,857 

1,768 

1,346 


Austoia- 
Huh- 
gary. 


$36,023 
22,242 
31,502 
35,476 
19,110 
12,523 
762 


Sweden. 


251,160 

4,629 
28,869 


442,386 


6,473 


60,243 

3,297 
14,302 


278,298 


42,475 

156,786 

410 

1,770 

3,033 

191 


9,154 


5,905 

1,550 
5,042 


227,216 


16,880 

2,886 

30,925 

13,811 

9,344 

9,583 

391 

2,151 


134,749 

1,042 
14,087 


235,858 


27,296 

8,961 

14,508 

6,625 

9,825 

1,491 

444 

805 


81,788 

1,994 
19,304 


$37,877 
13,508 
168 
11,399 
53,939 
11,384 


19,787 


148,431 

17 
72,541 


360,141 


United 
States. 


$112 

116,196 

3,389 

4,026 

600 


14,512 


215 
24,233 


162,283 


17,853 
17,697 


5,244 

123,704 

13,339 


22,802 


92,080 

125 
25,879 


318,623 


64,671 

49,710 

122 

925 

188,404 

13,865 


58,216 


60,368 

5,979 
4,470 


173,133      445,730 


60,046 

5,614 

277 

4,496 


32,542 


6,277 

477 
23,995 


133,724 


19 

85,581 

7,285 

315 

7,263 


10,585 


18,666 

360 
343 


130,425 


Other 
coun- 
tries. 


$36,023 

13,760 

5,263 

15,053 

18,333 


217 
25,686 
28,471 

67,766 

2,223 
24,948 


227,752 


14,646 

8,085 

707 

13,155 

19,779 

2,207 

2 

2,689 

24,095 

110,605 

2,622 
9,780 


208,268 


16,896 
8,092 

549 
82,008 
05,974 

282 


2,242 
83,578 

105,361 

3,401 
1,185 


300,157 


87170*'— 15 26 
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The  exports  of  paper  for  the  years  1911  to  1913,  by  classes  and 
countries,  are  as  follows: 


Clasms. 

China. 

Kwang- 
tung. 

Unaed 
Kingdom. 

United 
States. 

Hong- 
kong. 

France. 

Germany. 

Other 
countries. 

EXPORTS  FOR  1911. 

Foreign  printing 

Other 

$185,640 

9,642 

4,347 

1,648 

17,696 

123,480 

66,222 

17,267 

854 
6,448 
6,178 
1,211 

137,109 

9,643 

338 

140 

648 

38,965 

1,056 

3,678 

3,474 

43,077 

313 

7,369 

9503 
1,586 
1,512 

$408 

$275 

$1,299 
589 

Oanpi  and  usuyo 

Yoshino  and  tengujo. 

166.960 
22,238 
12,658 

12,305 

5,622 

3,290 

10,696 

26 

12,766 

433 

3,907 

101,198 
7,871 

Twinoko 

345 

81 

19, 137 
637 

Renshi 

Toyo 

Strawboard 

772 

1,113 

50 

77 

4 

3,138 

4,747 

103,907 
335 

Hanshi    and    mino, 
ruled 

Other 

823 

154 

21,626 

1,518 

330 

24,382 

200 

344 

2,386 

5,463 
150 

Pack  ine 

384 
42 

waii.„::::;::;:;;::: 

25,615 

Toilet 

Other 

24,912 

38,389 

9,236 

200 

3,477 

3,019 

8,686 

33,190 

Total 

464,435 

183,089 

134,467 

5,977 

38,481 

22,487 

23,997 

299,391 

EXPORTS  FOR  1912. 

Foreign  printing 

Other 

172,106 

19,477 

11,425 

1,523 

95,528 

199,571 
59,688 
36,640 

844 
7,445 

21,392 
1,638 
6,055 

37,836 

36,351 

14,977 

326 

201 

2,596 

53,406 

200 

4,283 

2,869 

59,591 

1,365 

3,313 

16,087 

29,783 

9,291 

1,293 

1,822 

12 

896 

121 

684 

98 

Ganpi  and  usuyo 

Yoshino  and  tenujo. . 
Torinoko 

65,518 

39,714 

6,168 

87,478 
27,043 
15,889 

6,360 
3,460 
7,229 

18,306 
2,014 
6,156 

23,886 

456 

3,385 

526 

■R^!i«>bi     

Toyo 

StrawbcArd 

3,735 

4 

4.35 

590 

28,391 

2,437 

3,458 

6,789 

1 
2,533 
289 
5,189 
1,442 
2,567 

62,003 
241 

Hanshi    and    mino, 
ruled 

Other 

304 

10 

18,014 

96 
21 

352 

124 

l,2i'» 

6,078 

Packing 

382 

Wall.T: 

9,781 

16,289 

7,381 

Toilet 

Other 

5,001 

623 

3,361 

Total 

671, 166 

225,348 

133,729 

169,460 

32,124 

17,789 

31,653 

130,165 

EXPORTS  FOR  1913. 

Foreign  printing 

186,345 

13,978 

10,067 

2,797 

102,985 

158,013 

69,075 

38,068 

938 
9,928 

10,828 
1,591 
7,596 

52,489 

46,172 

20,106 

617 

93 

14,034 

1,258 

210 

201 

2,252 

1,547 

729 

8,672 

5 

2,969 

4 

91 

1,856 
1,650 

487 

2.459 

Olhei* .". 

« 

Ganpi  and  usuyo 

Yosnino  and  tengujo . 

*  59,054' 
38,265 
12,817 

83.188 
23,708 
19,046 

4,008 

4,444 

21,457 

16,059 
4,618 
5,924 

27,180 
399 

Torinoko 

**"'3,438' 
73,521 
394 
8,704 

2,723 

56,229 

5,375 

3,125 

15,616 

24, 151 

5,514 

Renshi. 

819 

Toyo 

134 

Strawboard 

770 

113 

1,109 

48 

16,493 

147 

7,156 

2,792 

684 
773 
460 

63,188 
3,059 

10,020 

28 

96,515 

Hanshi    and    mino, 
ruled 

...     ..... 

501 

Other 

316 

52 

159 

4,419 

4,884 

Padcing 

771 

Wall.TT 

266 

6,091 
15,207 

Toilet 

Other 

2,668 

""6,865" 

7,131 

Total 

664,696 

258.071 

135,972 

197,011 

35,478 

33,187 

38,583 

167,674 

KOBB. 

From  Consul  George  N.  West. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  has  grown  very  rapidly,  and  in  course 
of  time  there  will  be  no  need  of  foreign  importation,  but  in  certain 
classes  of  paper  the  importations  are  Ukely  to  increase  for  some  years. 
This  is  because  the  aemand  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the 
capacity  of  the  mills  to  fill  it.  Though  the  mills  have  increased  their 
capital  and  extended  their  plant  very  considerably,  yet  many  of  the 
contemplated  extensions  have  had  to  be  postponea  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  money  in  this  coimtry. 
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It  is  impossible  to  give  any  estimate  of  the  amount  of  paper  used 
in  this  district,  as  there  are  so  many  small  mills  from  which  figures 
can  not  be  obtained.  These  mostly  make  toilet  paper  and  <meap 
wrapping  paper. 

As  regards  labor,  machine  tenders  get  50  cents  (United  States  cur- 
rency) per  day,  engineers  $37.50  to  $75  per  month,  and  coolies  20  to 
30  cents  per  day. 

The  mills  are  equipped  with  machines  of  various  makes,  English, 
American,  German,  and  Austrian,  while  the  Japanese  are  also  making 
cheap  machines  for  some  of  the  smaller  mills.  The  Home  beater  and 
Jones  beater  are  mostly  used  in  machines. 

IMPORT  TRADE. 

Such  factors  as  shipping  facilities,  customs  duties,  etc.,  are  the 
same  as  in  Yokohama. 

From  the  following  statistics  regarding  the  import  trade  of  papers 
into  Kobe,  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  largest  amount  of  any  one  kind 
imported  is  printing  or  book  paper.  The  trade  in  this  increased  from 
$454,438  in  1909  to  $624,799  m  1913.  United  States  trade  decreased 
from  $22,506  to  $9,781,  while  German  trade  increased  from  $53,881 
to  $184,696,  and  the  United  Kingdom  from  $141,595  to  $255,348. 

Imports  of  imitation  Japanese  paper  and  tissue  paper  decreased 
from  $384,983  in  1909  to  $228,629  m  1913.  The  United  States 
export^  a  small  quantity  during  1912  and  1913,  and  Norway  and 
Sweden  gained  durmg  the  five  years,  while  Austria-Hungary  decreased 
from  $289,285  to  $72,257. 

Imports  of  packing  paper  increased  from  $91,116  to  $161,110 
diiring  this  period.  The  small  trade  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  United 
States  has  dropped  to  practically  nothing;  Germany  has  also  de- 
creased, while  Sweden  is  the  largest  gainer,  from  $27,873  to  $118,807. 

Imports  of  pasteboard  or  cardboard  increased  from  $52,950  in  1909 
to  $102,082  in  1913,  the  small  share  of  the  United  States  and  Russia 
dropping  to  next  to  nothing.  Sweden  increased  from  $423  to  $45,409 
and  Qermanv  from  $7,593  to  $43,677. 

Imports  of  writing  paper  increased  from  $73,467  in  1909  to  $94,392 
in  1913.  The  smafl  share  of  the  United  States  increased  shghtly, 
the  principal  gainer  being  the  United  Kingdom,  $34,958  to  $85,972, 
while  Austria-Himgary  lost  from  $35,081  to  $4,780. 

Imports  of  match  paper  decreased  during  the  five  years  from 
$94,662  to  $55,493.  The  losers  are  Germany,  $71,644  to  $39,601, 
and  Austria-Hungary,  $5,226  to  $1,496.  The  United  States  does  not 
now  share  in  this  trade. 

Imports  of  drawing  paper  decreased  from  $89,537  in  1909  to  $44,298 
in  1913,  the  principal  loser  being  Austria-Hungary,  $66,650  to  $2,579. 
Tlie  gainers  are  the  Netherlands  from  nothing  to  $15,426,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  from  $9,991  to  $12,651.  The  United  States  again 
does  not  share  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

Imports  of  imitation  parchment  paper  increased  from  $11,984  in 
1909  to  $41,505  in  1913,  the  gainer  bemg  Germany,  from  $11,796  to 
$35,248.     United  States  practically  nothing. 

Imports  of  blotting  paper  decreased  irom  $14,018  in  1909  to 
$8,384  in  1913.  This  trade  was  formerly  nearly  all  from  the  United 
States,  which  coimtry  has  decreased  from  $13,217  to  $6,874  in  1913, 
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The  detailed  figures  of  imports  of  paper  for  the  period  1909  to  1 913, 
by  classes  and  countries,  are  as  follows: 


Classes  and  ooontries. 


PRINTING  PAPIB. 


Aostrfa-Hungary , 

Belgium 

Denmark , 


Franoe 

Oermany 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Russia 

Sweden 

United  Kingdom. 
United  States 


Total. 


1900 


$11,963 


8,858 

53,881 

356 

22,408 


61,022 

141,505 

22,506 


454,438 


IMITATION  JAPANESX  PAPEE  AND  TISSUE 
PAPIB. 


Aostria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Franoe 

Germany 

Kwantung  Province. 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Sweden 

United  Kingdom 

United  states 


Total. 


PACKING  PAPER. 


Austria-Hungary . 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Oermany 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Russia 

Switzerland , 

Sweden 

United  Kingdom. 
United  States.... 


Total. 


CHINESB  PAPER. 


Chain, 


PAffTBBOARD  OR  CARDBOARD. 


Austria-Hungary . 

Belgium 

Denmark 


France 

Oermany 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Russia 

Sweden 

United  Kingdom. 
United  States 


Total. 


WRmNG  PAPER. 


Austria-Hungary. 

Australia 

Belgium 

France 

Oermany 

Netherlands 

Spain 

Switzerland 

Sweden 

United  Kingdom. 
United  States 


Total. 


289,285 

40,236 

2,340 


48,175 


3,641 
425 
881 


384,983 


6,772 

162 

472 

1 

34,774 


1,115 

217 

442 

27,873 

1,349 

17,939 


91,116 


68 


1,159 


7,593 


23,049 
423 
724 

20,002 


52,950 


1910 


$19,230 
148,485 


73,023 
1,192 
34,844 
17,000 
65,325 
235,091 
21,666 


615,856 


1911 


$26,267 
144,058 


46,378 

424 

3,618 

24,346 

38,818 

192,355 

17,973 


494.237 


1912 


$6,010 
72,347 


210,599 
3,438 
9,482 


17,920 

441,867 

9,968 


771,631 


252,979 
31,761 


1,892 
36,499 


26,144 

74,516 

211 


424,002 


10,368 
83 


76 

32,804 

229 


4,506 


27,193 

422 

21 


75,702 


231,165 
17,141 


IW8 
17,434 


25.524 

74,696 

1,174 


367.402 


10,845 


23 
22,180 


6,021 

5,940 

13 

86,492 

4,945 

246 


280 


86,705 

^  :  .  ■ 


126,397 

971 

673 

6,713 

78,125 

51 

1,413 

38,898 

51,133 

21,524 

6,302 


330,200 


6,017 


990 

8 

29,674 

578 

1,980 

5,600 

417 

72,844 

4,479 

16 


121,603 


739 


666 


31 


51 

7,425 

256 


27,812 
3,065 
1,810 

30,502 


70,958 


4,780 


105 

3 

1,705 


130 


85,972 
1,697 

04,392 


22,712 

1 

2,364 

94 

.  5,677 


282 


78,816 
269 

110,166 


83,681 
240 


18.  .528 

10,526 

21.019 

7,807 


100.701 


1,380 
8,558 


47,860 

820 

46 


21,353 

7,040 

20,948 


103,014 


14,500 


2 
942 
450 


63.268 
114 

78,285 


16,651 


1,910 
800 
694 
207 


12 

50,967 

306 

70,547 


1013 


$16,390 

06,920 

2,441 


184,606 
146 

u,in8 


47,139 

256,348 

9,781 


634,790 


72,257 

470 

8,429 

1 

36,712 


40,607 

41,807 

9,614 

18,642 


228,629 


4,887 

1,680 

546 

2 

22,846 

•40 

3,094 

1,611 


118,807 

7,050 

8 


161,110 


308 


212 

3,680 

241 


48,677 
602 


46,400 

8,124 

46 


102,081 


35,081 


3,143 

14 

166 


34,968 
105 

73,467 
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Classes  and  ootintiiflB. 


MATCH  PAPBB. 


Anstria-HiiiigBry . 

Balghim 

Osrmany 

Norway 

Nethflriands 


Swsdsn. 
United  Kingdom. 
United  States 


Total. 


D1UWINQ  PAPKB. 


Austria-Hungary. 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Sweden 

United  Kingdom. 
United  States 


Total 

nOTAnOK  PAKCHKENT. 


Anstria-Hangary . 

Belgium 

Denmark. 

France 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Sweden 

United  Kingdom. 
United  States 


Total. 


BLOTTINO  PAPER. 


Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Switcerland 

United  Kingdom. 
United  States.... 


Total. 


CIGARETTE  PAPER. 


Attttrla-Hongary . 
German] 


>me 


Phillppme  Islands. 

Total 

nLTERINO  PAPER. 


Anstria-Hnngary . . . . 

France 

Germany 

Kwantung  Province. 
United  Kmgdom.... 
United  SUtes 


Total. 


WALL  PAPER. 


Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Norway 

United  Kingdom. 
United  States.... 

Total 


1909 


$1,490 
192 

89,601 
283 


13,921 


5.5.493 


1910 


19,477 


89,170 
1,932 


10,652 


61,231 


1911 


$12,573 

687 

58,477 


11,430 
687 


1913 


$14,516 


79,662 

1,471 

562 

13,709 
1,331 


83,854  I        111,251 


2,679 

1,285 

735 

10,693 

15,426 


929 
12,651 


44,298 


1,218 
125 


85,248 

263 

452 

2,812 

1,386 


41,605 


894 

529 

1 

586 
6,874 


8,384 


446 


446 


1,225 

12 

317 

334 


1,888 


175 
175 
535 

"246" 
3 

1,128 


7,241 

871 

229 

24,585 

7,456 

2,786 

5,012 

18,014 

278 


66,472 


684 


30,390 


145 
7,554 


38,774 


452 
891 
213 
1 
970 
8,529 


10,556 


79 

191 

1,925 


67 
30 


2,292 


23,753 

3A9 

2,181 

47,547 
4,296 
5,212 
9,641 

13,992 


106,991 


287 
28,575 


148 
'i,*982' 


25,942 


2 
8 


474 

7,420 


7,899 


43 
2,562 


24 
25 


2,654 


44 

128 

"w 

24 
286 


688 
244 
824 
520 
438 
17 

2,131 


36,331 

424 

3,867 

16,006 


2,357 

1,710 

15,419 


76,114 


682 


189 
21,222 


2,805 


24,848 


871 
9,121 


9,993 


1,299 


1,299 


45 
802 


944 


84 
'"972" 

"m 

I 
1,220 


1918 


$5,226 


71,644 

4,030 

175 

18,583 


94,662 


66,650 

""926 
10,657 


773 

9,991 

541 


89,637 


180 


11,796 


8 
6 


11,984 


279 


522 
13,217 


14,018 


16,668 
02 


16,750 


309 
981 


8 


1,298 


555 

37 

596 
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(Hajoes  and  countries. 


ALL  OTHER  PAPER. 


Austria-Hungary . 

Belgium 

China. 


Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Nwway 

Russia 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom . 
United  States.... 


Total. 


1909 


S14,136 
3,484 


1,035 

954 

114,067 


554 

■  43,885' 


10,680 
2,323 


191,108 


1910 


16,861 
5,410 


1,448 

540 

180,099 

1,037 


13,965 

684 

5,984 

14,618 


230,646 


1911 


$18,503 
5,807 


3,936 
244,007 


3,928 


58,911 

312 

3,816 

8,842 


19U 


19.196 
6,447 


2,060 

148,216 

196 

2,569 

71 

52,973 

6 

7,202 

1,403 


348,152  230,328 


1918 


18,345 

7,739 

4 


856 

285,554 

176 

7,679 


44,328 

34 

20,325 

9,238 


884,278 


NAGASAKI. 

From  Consul  Karl  F.  Detchman. 


As  the  principal  local  demand  is  for  **  Japanese  paper,"  which 
answers  all  domestic  requirements,  the  market  for  imported  paper 
is  quite  limited,  the  amount  imported  into  this  consular  district 
dunng  the  year  1912  being  only  $6,370,  of  which  the  greater  amount 
is  for  printed  books  and  periodicals,  copybooks,  drawing  and  writing 
books,  and  drawing  paper.  The  great  oulk  of  the  paper  used  in  this 
district  is  of  local  manufacture,  including  the  *' European  style"  and 
newspaper  rolls,  and  the  small  demand  for  imported  paper  is  mostly 
suppliea  through  the  importers  at  Kobe.  Both  high  and  low  grade 
paper  is  used  for  correspondence,  according  to  the  means  of  the 
users. 

The  exports  of  paper  from  this  consular  district  during  the  year 
1913  amounted  to  $162,757,  destined  to  China,  Kwantung,  and 
Manchuria. 

The  kinds  of  paper  exported  and  their  value  were  as  follows: 
Toyo  and  hirogata,  $68,700;  hanshi  and  mino,  $37,238;  European, 
$12,662;  all  other,  $38,213;  books  and  journals,  $5,944;  total, 
$162,757. 

The  total  imports  of  paper  into  this  consular  district  during  the 
year  1912  amounted  to  $6,370,  of  which  amount  $5,384  was  entered 
at  Nagasaki  and  $986  was  entered  at  the  port  of  Moji.  The  figures 
for  1913  are  not  as  yet  available. 

The  amount  of  wood  pulp  imported  into  this  consular  district 
during  the  year  1912  was  12,091,285  pounds,  valued  at  $251,545, 
and  during  the  year  1913  only  8,142,890  pounds,  valued  at  $178,198. 
This  pulp  was  entered  through  the  port  of  Moji.     Most  of  the  wood 

Sulp  imported  into  Japan  is  entered  at  Kobe,  the  amount  imported 
uring  tne  year  1912  at  that  port  being  valued  at  81,167,898,  and  at 
Yokohama  $761,728,  or  a  total  for  the  whole  of  Japan  of  $2,181,171 
during  the  year  1912. 

The  import  value  of  wood  pulp  into  Nagasaki  consular  district 
during  the  year  1913,  by  countries,  is  as  follows:  Sweden,  $77,040; 
Germany,  $70,818;  Norway,  $18,071;  all  other  countries,  $12,269; 
total,  $178,198. 
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OHOSBN. 

From  Consul  Oflneral  Ransford  S.  KiDer.  Seoul. 

The  market  in  CJhosen  for  paper  of  all  classes  is  controlled  by 
Japan,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  while  very  little  paper  of  any  kind 
is  manufactured  here,  the  total  value  of  the  paper  imported  during 
the  year  1913  was  $672,939,  of  which  Japan  furnished  $602,764.  The 
remaining  $70,175  was  divided  among  several  other  countries,  includ- 
ing China,  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  the 
United  States,  the  portion  falling  to  the  latter  during  the  year  being 
$4,798. 

The  requirements  of  the  market  are  shown  by  the  following  classified 
list  of  imports  under  the  paper  schedule,  as  given  in  the  customs 
returns  for  1913:  Cigarette  paper,  $47,473;  European  paper,  $283,- 
646;  foolscaps  (writing  paper),  $1,762  and  all  other  writing  paper 
$33,102;  Japanese  (Hanshi)  paper,  $107,370;  hanging  paper,  $36,928; 
Chirigami  paper,  $71,336;  all  other  paper,  $91,322;  total,  $672,939. 

FuUy  one-third  of  the  above  total,  it  will  be  noticed,  consists  of 
distinctive  Japanese  varieties  of  paper  designed  for  the  use  of  the 
brush  in  the  oriental  style  of  writmg. 

There  are  no  modem  paper  mills  m  Chosen.  The  native  product, 
still  made  by  primitive  methods  in  small  quantities  from  the  bark  of 
the  hibiscus  and  bther  vegetable  fibers,  is  a  tough  texture  used  prin- 
cipally in  place  of  glass  for  covering  windows,  the  manufacture  of 
fans,  and  similar  purposes.  Some  Korean  paper  goes  into  China  and 
Asiatic  Russia  for  line  uses,  but  in  amoimt  not  exceeding  $50,000 
annually. 

Cigarette  paper  comes  in  small  quantities  from  the  United  States 
and  from  Austria-Hungary,  mainly  through  Great  Britain.  Japan 
controls  the  trade  as  a  whole,  and  has  for  several  years  past,  owing 
to  geographical  proximity,  political  control,  and  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  market. 

The  cnief  consmners  of  paper  in  Chosen  are  the  government  offices. 
a  few  newspapers,  and  the  scnools.  There  is  a  smtul  demand  for  good 
letter  paper  and  wall  paper  among  the  foreign  community. 

TAIWAN     ^FORMOSA). 

From  Consul  A.  A.  Williamson. 

Since  Japan  acquired  Formosa — or  Taiwan,  as  it  is  now  officially 
known — much  has  been  done  to  develop  the  island  and  to  extend 
civilizing  influences  among  the  people;  out  the  standard  of  living 
has  not  yet  arrived  at  that  state  when  paper  of  a  good  grade  becomes 
a  necessity.  There  is  not  even  a  demand  for  newspapers  commensu- 
rate with  the  population,  for  there  are  but  three  daily  journals  at 
present,  while  the  latest  census  shows  that  there  are  in  the  island  over 
3,000,000  native  Chinese  and  about  109,000  Japanese.  The  three 
newspapers  have  a  circulation  of  from  8,000  to  20,000  copies,  so  that 
less  tnan  half  of  the  Japanese,  even,  read  the  news.  This  fact  clearly 
demonstrates  that  the  people  do  not  feel  the  want  of  paper  except 
to  meet  a  few  needs. 

There  is  practically  no  paper  manufactured  in  Taiwan,  except  a 
very  coarse  paper  made  by  the  native  Chinese  farmers  from  bamboo 
by  a  primitive  process.     During  the  years  1910  to  1913  there  was  a 
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Saper  mill  at  Kagi,  operated  by  the  Mitsubishi  Goshi  Kaisha,  of 
apan,  where  paper  was  made  from  bamboo  by  the  sulphuric  acid 
process,  but  the  imsatisfactory  results,  owin^  to  the  high  cost  of 
chemicals  and  of  labor,  caused  the  mill  to  be  shut  down.  An  expert 
was  sent  abroad  by  the  company  for  the  purpose  of  studying  methods 
in  foreim  countnes.  and  it  is  expected  tnat  after  his  return  the 
mill  will  be  reopened.  While  the  forests  upon  Mount  Ari  should,  in 
the  course  of  time,  provide  good  material  lor  paper,  in  the  shape  of 
pulp,  the  railway  giving  accesd  to  the  forests  is  still  meeting  with 
almost  unsurmountable  difiSiculties. 

MARKET  REQUIBEICENTS. 

Taiwan  relies  altogether  upon  other  than  domestic  sources  for  its 
supplies  of  paper.  At  present  England  supplies  the  only  good  grades 
(or  what  would  be  known  as  such  in  occidental  countries)  and  China 
the  poorest.  Japan  suppUes  the  bulk  of  the  paper  used  in  Taiwan 
for  newspapers,  correspondence,  both  official  and  private,  etc. ;  that 
is  to  say,  Japan  supplies  the  renshi  (or  rolls  of  paper)  for  printing, 
the  hanshi  (a  soft,  thin  paper,  nearly  white)  for  official  use  and  for 
correspondence,  and  similar  grades  of  paper  that  take  the  Chinese 
ink  readily  when  appUed  with  the  native  brush  pen.  China  supplies 
coarse  paper,  the  largest  part  of  the  imports  from  that  country  oeing 
reipaishi,  or  '*joss  paper.'*  The  English  paper  comes  tnrough 
Japanese  houses  and  is  of  a  better  queJity;  it  is  used  for  making  a 
small  number  of  blank  books  and  for  the  higher  grades  of  printing. 

There  are  but  two  or  three  printing  offices  m  the  island,  and  these 
are  generally  run  in  connection  with  newspaper  printing  offices. 
Blottmg  papers  are  not  used  in  native  writing,  nor  are  carbon  papers; 
such  papers  are  only  used  by  students  and  oy  firms  doing  busmess 
in  the  foreign  fashion,  and  these  get  their  supplies  from  one  or  two 
small  dealers  who  buy  in  Japan.  A  little  cardboard  is  brought  in 
and  used  for  making  boxes,     it  comes  from  Japan  and  is  made  there. 

From  this  generiu  review  of  the  conditions  of  the  paper  market  it 
will  appear  tnat  Taiwan  holds  out  little  inducement  to  American 
manuiacturers,  for  while  some  American  paper  might  be  used  here 
it  would  not  be  imported  direct  but  would  be  brought  in  through 
Japanese  jobbers  or  through  Japanese  ports;  hence  it  seems  that  it 
would  not  pay  American  manuiacturers  to  make  special  efforts  in 
Taiwan,  but  that  they  would  find  that  efforts  spent  in  Japan  looking 
toward  capturing  the  trade  there  would  react  m  Taiwan,  which  is  a 
colony  and  an  outport  and  a  subsidiary  branch  of  the  Japanese 
market. 


From  Consatar  Agent  W.  de  L.  Kingsbury. 

From  careful  investigation  I  find  that  most  of  the  paper  used  in 
and  around  Yokkaichi  and  Nagoya  is  of  Japanese  manufacture  and 
style.  There  is  a  small  demand  for  foreign  paper,  but  aU  imported 
through  Kobe  and  Yokohama.  Any  statistics,  therefore,  would  be 
a  duplication  in  part  of  import  statistics  from  these  two  ports. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  as  yet  much  demand  for  foreign-style 
paper,  but  I  believe  such  demand  can  be  created  by  careiul  and 

telUgent  advertising. 
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SIAM. 

From  Vice  Consul  Ocnaral  Otf  1 C.  Hansen,  Bangkok. 

A  review  of  Siam's  paper  trade  for  the  last  10  years  shows  a  steady 
increase  in  the  imports  of  unprinted  paper  for  each,  year,  the  value  of 
the  imports  for  the  fiscal  year  1913-14  being  the  highest  on  record 
during  that  period,  namely,  $204,906.  The  import  vfSues  for  the  five 
preceding  fiscal  years  were  $180,141  fo*-  1909,  $184,033  for  1910, 
$191,270  for  1911,  $184,499  for  1912,  and  $188,832  for  1913. 

The  value  of  the  imports  of  unprinted  paper  into  Siam  from  the 
leading  countries  dmine  the  fiscal  years  ended  March  31,  1913  and 
1914y  IS  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Coon  tries. 


Anstrla-Hinigiry 

Belfficmi. 

ChhiA - 

Germany 

United  Kingd<»n  and  depend- 
encies  


1013 

1914 

$11,«37 

5,364 

57,202 

15,664 

88,360 

$13,882 

2,100 

31,722 

21,336 

133,735 

Countries. 


United  States.. 
Other  countries 

Total 


204,006 


The  imports  of  books  and  other  printed  matter  has  shown  con- 
siderable mcrease  recently,  the  values  of  the  imports  amounting  to 
$40,838,  $37,727,  $50,838,  $76,039,  and  $75,499  for  the  fiscal  years 
1910,  1911,  1912,  1913,  and  1914,  respectively.  The  share  of  the 
United  States  in  these  imports  was  $1,295  for  1913,  and  $1,499  for 
1914. 

Paper  manufactures  advanced  in  import  value  from  $120,113  in 
1913  to  $143,991  in  1914.  Belgium,  Germany,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  lead  in  this  trade  in  the  order  named. 

Tne  import  duty  on  paper  and  its  manufactures  is  3  per  cent  ad 

valorem. 

SIBERIA. 

From  ConsQ]  John  F.  Jewell,  Vladivostok. 

Before  the  imposition  of  customs  duties  in  the  Russian  Far  East 
considerable  quantities  of  paper  of  diflFerent  kinds  were  imported  from 
European  countries  and  some  from  the  United  States.  With  few 
exceptions  at  the  present  time,  all  classes  of  paper  are  imported  from 
Ei^ropean  Russia. 

While  figures  as  to  the  amounts  of  the  various  kinds  of  paper  used 
are  unobtainable,  the  grade  known  as  No.  6  is  the  one  most  m  demand, 
being  used  by  all  Government  offices.  The  size  mostly  used  is  what 
is  known  as  2-sheet  (22  pounds,  24  pounds,  26  pounds,  and  28  pounds 
per  ream) ;  4-sheet  (44  pounds,  48  pounds,  52  pounds,  and  56  pounds 
per  ream);  and  28  by  42  inches  (80  pounds,  100  pounds,  and  120 
pounds  per  ream). 

The  best  writing  paper  for  ordinary  use  comes  from  Riga  and  the 

Soorer  grades  from  European  Russia.  Book  paper  is  of  European 
Russia  origin,  other  than  Finland,  while  news  paper  comes  from  Fin- 
land as  well  as  other  European  Russia.  The  better  grades  of  wall 
paper  are  from  Riga  and  Finland;  wrapping  paper  and  cheaper  grades 
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of  paper  from  other  European  Russia;  tissue,  blotting  paper,  etc., 
come  from  Riga,  other  Russian  cities,  and  from  Japan.     Some  carbon 

Eaper  comes  from  Russia  and  Germany,  but  small  quantities  of  the 
est  grades  are  imported  from  the  United  States.  As  no  paper  boxes 
are  made  in  this  district,  very  little  strawboard,  box  board,  etc.,  is 
imported. 

Most  of  the  paper  in  general  use  for  social  and  commercial  corre- 
spondence is  01  low  grade  and  chiefly  of  Russian  manufacture.  In 
recent  years  small  amounts  of  the  better  grades  for  social  correspond- 
ence have  been  introduced  from  Russia,  Germany,  and  England. 
Recently  a  trial  order  was  sent  to  the  United  States  by  the  largest 
supply  and  stationery  house  in  the  Russian  Far  East. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  duties  are  so  high,  the  import  of  foreign  paper 
is  very  small.  The  Russian  manufacturers  also  nave  the  advantage 
of  direct  shipping  facilities,  both  by  direct  steamers  from  the  Baltic 
and  Black  Sea  ports  as  well  as  railway  communication.  Germany 
and  the  United  Kingdom  also  have  the  advantage  of  direct  steamers 
and  cheap  freight  to  the  Russian  Far  East.  Russian  manufacturers 
grant  exceptionally  favorable  terms;  that  is,  payment  from  six  to 
nine  months  after  goods  are  received  by  consignee. 

The  estimated  value  of  imports  of  paper  of  all  kinds  into  Vladi- 
vostok only  are  as  follows:  1892,  $125,000;  1902,  $400,000;  1913, 
$1,000,000. 

STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS. 

From  Vice  Consul  Qeaeral  Casper  L.  Dreier,  Singapore. 

The  market  for  paper  in  the  Singapore  consular  district  is  one  of 
a  very  general  character.  It  can  not  be  said  that  this  market  de- 
mands any  particular  class  of  paper,  as  all  sizes,  classes,  weights,  and 
colors  famihar  to  paper  makers  the  world  over  are  in  use  m  Singa- 
pore. The  market  extends  throughout  the  Straits  Settlements,  also 
to  the  Federated  Malay  States,  and  in  a  small  degree  to  the  private 
Malay  States  as  well. 

The  importation  of  paper  of  all  classes  is  confined  to  from  12  to  15 
different  nrms  throi^hout  the  entire  district,  and  with  the  exception 
of  possibly  four  or  nve  all  of  these  firms  are  located  in  Singapore, 
making  it  quite  a  distributing  center.  The  usual  method  of  pro- 
cedure is  to  make  importations  and  resell  to  the  smaller  shops, 
dealers,  and  printers.  The  principal  newspapers,  of  which  there  are 
four  of  considerable  size  in  the  entire  district,  import  their  paper 
direct  and  it  is  found  that  the  market  in  general  is  in  quite  a  good 
many  different  hands,  considering  the  present  small  or  limited  demand. 

At  the  present  time  practically  all  of  the  paper  is  received  from 
Great  Britain,  with  also  a  certain  percentage  coming  from  Austria- 
Hungary  and  Germany  and  a  quantity  of  paper  ware  from  Hongkong 
and  China. 

The  importations  from  the  United  States  amount  to  practically 
nothing  as  compared  with  the  other  sources  of  supply.  This  does  not 
mean  that  there  is  not  an  opening  for  American  paper,  for  the  indica- 
tions are  that  the  American  paper  could  be  marketed  here  if  certain 
conditions  were  met  and  requirements  compUed  with  on  the  part  of  the 
American  manufacturers;  but  even  then  it  is  not  probable  that  a  IfU'ge 
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enough  demand  would  be  found  to  justify  much  effort  or  expense. 
American  paper  can  be  sold  here,  however,  and  it  has  been  sold*  in 
the  past  in  larger  quantities  than  at  present. 

According  to  the  official  statistics  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
importation  of  American  paper  during  1911  over  1910,  but  the 
amount  imported  in  1912  oropped  down  to  about  one- third  of  that 
of  1911.  The  exact  reason  for  this  can  not  be  stated,  but  the  opinion 
advanced  by  several  of  the  local  firms  is  to  the  effect  that  during  1911 
there  was  auite  a  boom  in  this  vicinity  in  rubber,  and  there  were  many 
estates  ana  companies  organized  requiring  lar^e  quantities  of  paper 
for  printing.prospectuses,  company  reports,  and  papers  of  this  nature, 
requiring  a  more  or  less  high-grade  paper;  but  since  then  there  has 
been  very  Uttle  activity  along  the  lines  of  organizing  and  promoting. 

In  view  of  the  general  form  in  which  the  official  statistics  are  pub- 
lished, it  is  not  possible  to  show  the  precise  amount  of  each  kind  or 
class  of  paper  used  in  the  district,  but  it  is  found  that  the  paper  most 
in  demand  is  the  glazed  cream  laid,  plain  ruled;  also  a  considerable 

?|uantity  of  the  ordinary  news-paper  grade.  The  statistics  of  import 
or  1912,  which  are  the  latest  available  at  present,  are  shown  below 
with  the  countries  of  origin.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
these  statistics  cover  the  heading  of  '^ paper  and  paper  ware,"  which, 
of  course,  takes  in  paper  of  many  classes  as  well  as  certain  wares  and 
articles  made  of  paper,  a  great  variety  of  which  come  from  China  and 
Hongkong.  China  and  Hongkong  figure  largely  in  the  supply  of  this 
market.  The  paper  importers  consulted  state  that  no  paper  of  the 
better  grades  comes  from  these  sources  of  supply. 


Countries. 


FAPR  AND  PAPBB  WARE. 

United  Kingdom 

Hongkong 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Germany 

Sweden 

China 

United  States 

Total 


Value 
(U.S.  gold). 


$222,894 

232,761 

209,306 

48,264 

46,416 

12,886 

196,991 

2,781 


971,278 


Countries. 


STATIONBBT. 

United  Kingdom 

H  ongkonf 

Austria-Hungary 

France 

Germany 

China 

United  States 

Total 


Value 
(U.S.  gold). 


1265,489 

7,322 

6,996 

23,399 

24,297 

9,083 

10,218 


345.804 


There  are  no  paper  mills  in  this  vicinity  nor  raw  materials  of  a 
marketable  extent  available. 


MARKET   REQUIREMENTS. 


/ 


The  opinions  and  comments  received  from  a  number  of  the  prin- 
cipal exporters  and  publishers  are  embodied  below.  They  bring  out 
the  actual  existing  conditions  in  a  wav  that  should  enable  manufac- 
turers and  exporters  to  determine  wnat  the  best  line  of  procedure 
shall  be.  One  firm  made  mention  of  the  fact  that  representatives  of 
American  paper  houses  are  seldom  seen  in  the  Singapore  district.  A 
large  American  pubUshing  house  here  stated  that  they  did  not  use 
American  pape^  on  account  of  the  great  time  consumed  in  effecting 
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delivery.  Most  of  their  paper  is  delivered  in  two,  three,  or  three  and 
a  half  months  after  date  of  order.  Such  goods  as  they  purchase  in 
America,  they  state,  including  slates,  imitation  leather,  some  books, 
school  furniture,  etc.,  take  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  and  more  months 
for  delivery.  At  the  present  time  (Apr.  20,  1914)  this  firm  is  still 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  a  cargo  ordered  by  cable  on  September  15, 
the  payment  having  long  since  been  made.  According  to  the  English 
habit  they  are  allowed  30  dajs  after  the  approximate  arrival  of  the 

f;oods  before  payment  is  reoun^ed.  These  delays  would  be  absolutely 
atal  to  their  paper  trade.  This  firm  also  points  out  that  the  American 
paper  sizes  are  not  the  same  as  those  in  foreign  use  in  tiiis  colony, 
necessitating  the  cutting  of  the  ordinary  work  to  waste.  Yet  in  order 
to  purchase  the  sizes  required  the  buyers  must  take  half  a  ton  of 
writing  or  a  ton  of  printing  paper,  which  is  onlv  possible  on  about 
12  or  15  of  the  150  possible  lines  that  are  stocked. 

These  people  are  in  full  sympathy  with  American-made  articles,  but 
they  franklv  admit  it  would  be  difficult  to  improve  upon  the  cor- 
diality of  their  business  relations  with  manv  English  firms.  Tliey 
state  they  have  always  paid  cash  in  New  York,  as  against  30  days 
sight  draft  from  London.  Their  annual  paper  purcnases  amount 
to  about  $12,000  to  $15,000  Straits  Settlements  currency  ($6,812  to 
$8,515  United  States  currency). 

A  ^eat  deal  could  be  said  in  regard  to  the  effort  on  the  part  of 
Amencan  manufacturers  and  exporters  to  establish  their  goods  in 
foreign  markets,  but  the  most  obvious  and  earliest  step  necessary  is 
that  of  becoming  able  to  make  deliveries  when  promised,  paclang 
goods  so  that  they  can  be  used  upon  arrival  and  not  in  such  a  way 
that  they  will  be  ruined,  and  by  taking  advantage  of  the  most  rapid 
freight  lines  in  forwarding  goods,  when  particular  anxiety  is  expressed 
by  cable  for  early  receipt  of  orders,  etc. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  energetic  competitors  in 
other  xjountries  who  pay  particular  attention  to  catering  to  the  require- 
ments and  conveniences  of  the  foreign  buyers,  and  that  with  the 
excellent  merits  of  most  articles  of  American  manufacture  the  proper 
attention  to  certain  details  would  result  in  a  marked  increase  in 
America's  foreign  commerce. 

TURRET  IN  ASIA. 

AIjEPPO. 

From  Consol  J.  B.  Jackson. 

Practically  all  of  the  paper  imported  into  the  Aleppo  consular 
district  comes  from  Italy  and  Austria  and  arrives  through  the  ports 
of  Alexandretta  and  Tripoli.  This  covers  all  of  the  paper  used  here, 
as  there  is  none  manufactured  locally.  The  possibiDty  of  selling 
American-made  paper  in  Aleppo  depends  upon  prices  and  whether 
or  not  Amencans  will  quote  prices  m  francs  c.  i.  f.  ports  of  entry, 
measurements  m  centimeters,  and  weights  in  kilos.  Only  inferior 
qualities  are  demanded  as  a  rule,  the  smallest  differences  in  quota- 
tions and  convenience  m  terms  swinging  the  business 

The  import  trade  in  paper  is  in  the  hands  of  Austrian  and  Italian 

fnn"  ^'''"^'^^  ^A^.    u^  extensive  production,  close   proximity, 
and  convement  du-ect  shippmg  hues.    Special  pains  are  taken  to 
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quote  prices  c.  i.  f.  ports  of  entry  and  liberal  terms  are  granted  to 
responsible  parties.  Manufacturers  of  those  countries  do  not  enjoy 
preferential  duties,  and  no  reason  can  be  added  for  their  success 
except  the  activity  and  continual  presence  of  traveling  salesmen. 
Any  of  the  Aleppo  commission  houses  not  at  present  engaged  in 
the  line  might  undertake  the  importation  of  American-made  paper. 

There  are  no  large  users  of  paper  that  would  buy  direct,  and  the 
various  small  departments  of  the  local  government  purchase  indi- 
vidually in  very  smalh  amounts. 

There  are  no  customs  or  other  statistics  to  show  classified  returns 
of  the  imports  of  paper,  but  the  following  are  estimates  gathered 
from  the  local  importers:  From  Austria,  1,317,288  pouncfa,  value 
$41,174;  Italy,  712,000  pounds,  value  $31,070;  total,  2,029,288 
pounds,  value  $72,244. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  very  small  quantity  of  carbon  paper 
imported,  as  people  of  this  country  do  not  employ  it  generally, 
preferring  to  use  press  copy  books. 

BBIRUT. 

From  Consul  Qeneral  W.  Stanley  HolUi. 

The  greater  part  of  the  paper  imported  here  is  manufactured 
from  wood  pulp  and  is  of  the  cheapest  quaUt^.  Almost  all  of  this 
comes  from  Austria.  Small  quantities  are  imported  from  Italy 
and  from  the  Netherlands.     Hardly  any  rag  paper  is  imported. 

Some  three  or  four  years  ago  the  Netherlands  occupied  the  first 
rank  among  the  exporters  of  paper  to  this  part  of  the  country,  but 
since  then  Austria  has  vigorously  pushed  its  paper  industry  into 
these  markets  and  has  succeeded  in  competing.  Of  late  Germany, 
also,  has  been  making  efforts  to  gain  a  share  of  the  paper  trade  here. 
Wrapping  paper,  however,  still  Kjomes  chiefly  from  the  Netherlands, 
as  does  ctlso  a  very  low  grade  of  paper  for  newspapers. 

Some  small  quantities  of  the  oest  grades  of  American  bond  and 
letter  papers  are  sold  here,  but  the  demand  for  these  high-grade 
papers  is  verv  Umited,  and  British  and  Netherlands  manufacturers 
also  sell  small  quantities  of  high-grade  papers  in  this  market. 

The  quantities,  by  weight,  of  the  different  classes  of  paper  imported 
here  during  the  four  calendar  years  1910-1913,  inclusive,  are  as 
follows: 


Class«B. 


Paper,  extra  fine  quality 
Artists'  and  architects' . . 

Wrapping  paper 

Finep^Mr 

Ckarette  paper 

All  otlier  paper 

Total 


1010 


PoundM. 

96,800 
1,809,700 
10,230,000 
6,120.500 
l,fiO3,90O 
7,402,100 


26,433,000 


1911 


Pounds. 

116,600 
2,088,000 
12,474,000 
4,944,500 
1,306,800 
6,017,000 


26,947,800 


1912 


Pounds. 

115,500 
1,860,200 
14,584,900 
6,214.000 
1,609,500 
6,473,500 


29,937,600 


1913 


Pounds. 

124,300 
2,288,400 

14,041,600 
6,487,800 
1,787,500 
8.098,200 


32,827,700 
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The  c.  i.  f.  Beirut  wholesale  prices  during  the  four  years  1910-1913 
of  the  diflferent  grades  of  paper  consumed  nere  were  as  follows: 


Classes. 


Writing,  6-letter  sheet,  from  Oermany . . . 
Fancy,  small  note,  from  Germany , 


American  bond,  large  post,  24  by  19^ 
inches. 

Ledger,  small  post,  20|  by  15f  inches 

Typewriter  paper,  letter  site 

Blotting  paper,  standard  English  size 

Book  paper: 

18)  by  26}  inches,  mostly  from  Holland 

Second  quality 

Bible  paper: 

29i  by  37  inches 

Olaied 

News  paper: 

18|  by  28  inches 

Cheapest  quality 

Another  quality,  294  by  18}  inches 

Oerman,  41J  by  3U  incncs 


French,  41  by  31 1  inches. 
Ul  - 


Austrian,  284  by  18|  inches 

Austrian,  25\  by  20  inches 

Netherlands,  32i  by  22i  inches 

Wrapping  paper,  various  sizes,  from— 

Netherlands 

Sweden 


German} 
Austria-Hungary . 


-Hi 


Strawbou-d , 


Unit  of  quantity. 


Ream^ 

50  sheets  and  50 

envelopes. 
400  sheets 


480  sheets.. 
1,000  sheets. 
480  sheets . . 


Ream. 
do. 


.do. 
.ao. 


do. 

Pound. 

Ream. 

Pound. 

do. 

do. 

....do. 
....do. 


1910 


12.40 
.77 


2.26 
.44 


1.31-1.41 
L96 


1.08 
.045 


1911 


12.40 

.77 


2.26 
.44 


L41 
1.91 


1.06 
.045 


1912 


S2.40 
.77 


2.26 
.47 


1.49 
1.91 


1.06 
.0425 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.045 


.045 


.0425 


1913 


12.40 
.77 

2.26 

2.26 

.47 

3.53 

L49 
1.31 

1.97 
2.21 

L06 
.0425 
.7125 
.085 
.0394 
.0377 
.0447 
.0263 

.015 

.025 

.0275 

.015 

.0425 


•Of  500  sheets. 


The  freight  rates  on  paper  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Neth- 
erlands to  Syria  are  mucn  lower  than  from  America  to  this  country. 
There  are  direct  sailings  from  the  first-named  countries,  but  none  from 
America  to  the  Syrian  ports.  Consequently  all  American  shipments 
for  Beirut  must  be  transshipped  af  either  Naples,  Genoa,  Trieste, 
Piraeus,  or  Smyrna.  No  through  rates  on  paper  shipped  from  Ameri- 
can ports  to  Beirut  can  be  ascertained  here.  Owing  to  their  greater 
proximity  to  these  markets,  Italy  and  Austria-Hungary  are  even  in  a 
more  advantageous  position  than  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Neth- 
erlands in  the  matter  of  freight  rates.  In  spite  of  tnese  disadvantages, 
however,  some  small  quantities  of  high-grade  American  bond  and 
ledger  paper  are  imported  here,  and  these  importations  will  probably 
mcrease  in  the  future. 

American  paper  exporters  who  wish  to  do  business  in  this  country 
should  submit  samples  and  quote  prices  c.  i.  f.,  in  gold  francs,  at 
Beirut;  and  they  should  also  Dear  m  mind  that  the  majority  of  the 
European  firms  selling  paper  in  this  country  give  30  day^'  credit,  or 
a  discount  for  cash,  payable  on  receipt  of  the  bill  of  lading  and  other 
shipping  documents. 

HARPUT. 

From  Consul  W.  W.  Mastereon. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  explain  just  how  inferior  the  paper 
market  of  Harput  is.  However,  an  idea  will  be  gained  when  it  is 
stated  that  the  merchant  who  handles  horseshoes  and  overshoes  also 
handles  what  inferior  kinds  of  paper  can  be  found  in  the  market. 
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No  merchant  handles  paper  exclusively,  and  generally  the  orders  for 
paper  are  sent  by  a  merchant  to  Constantinople  to  a  wholesaler  there. 
The  pubUc  must  buy  what  is  offered  or  do  without.  There  is  no 
demand,  however,  for  a  good  class  of  paper  for  any  kind  of  use,  and 
linen  paper  is  imheard  of. 

The  principal  uses  for  paper  in  this  market  is  for  school  and  govern- 
ment work,  printing,  correspondence;  and  wrapping  paper  for  cotton 
yam  and  silk  goods;  and  a  coarse  light  paper  of  a  tough  texture  is 
used  extensively  by  the  villagers  and  poor  for  putting  in  the  windows 
of  their  dwellings  to  keep  out  the  rain  and  snows  of  winter.  This 
paper  in  the  windows  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  glass;  it  is  greased 
when  put  in  and  is  thus  semitransparent. 

There  could  only  be  limited  market  for  paper  in  this  district;  but 
with  a  little  more  Knowledge  and  enterprise  this  line  of  merchandise 
could  be  made  a  more  pavmg  one  than  it  now  is,  and  it  would  prob- 
ably grow  as  well.  The  local  government  is  forced  to  buy  its  paper 
for  aU  the  offices  in  the  local  market,  and  also  the  paper  tor  a  small 
newspaper  that  is  issued  bv  one  of  the  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment. Recently  through  tnis  consulate  an  effort  was  made  to  buy  a 
line  of  paper  for  government  official  use  from  American  paper  manu- 
facturers, but  the  firm  finally  decided  that  they  did  not  care  to  bother 
with  a  small  order,  although  assured  that  a  small  but  steady  demand 
would  probably  result  if  tne  order  came  up  to  requirements.  Since 
that  refusal  no  further  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  government  to 
procure  paper  anywhere  but  in  the  local  market. 

The  American  mission  at  Harput  also  uses  a  considerable  Quantity 
of  paper  in  school  work,  and  also  several  kinds  of  issues  are  Drought 
out  from  their  press — a  small  magazine,  tracts,  and  leaflets  of  different 
kinds — but  all  the  paper  used  at  the  mission  is  brought  direct  from 
America  bv  their  own  orders. 

One  of  tne  principal  drawbacks  to  the  increase  of  the  paper  market 
in  this  city  or  to  the  increase  of  any  conmiodity  is  the  exorbitant 
freight  rate  that  must  be  paid  on  orders  from  abroad.  It  may  be  well 
to  state  that  this  city  is  over  300  miles  inland,  and  all  orders  are  either 
brought  in  by  caravan  or  small  wagons  over  mountainous  roads,  and 
frequently  the  cost  of  freight  amoimts  to  more  than  the  article  itself. 
In  illustrating  this  point  the  president  of  the  American  Mission  College 
at  Harput  recently  mentioned  that  he  had  just  received  an  order 
of  paper  from  America  that  weighed  2,460  pounds;  the  freight  from 
New  York  to  Samsoun,  the  seaport,  was  $8.60;  lighterage,  commis- 
sions, handUnjg,  etc.,  $8.05;  freight  from  Samsoun  to  Harput,  $75. 

The  paper  imported  into  this  district  for  the  year  1913  amounted 
to  a  total  of  $21,000,  and  of  this  amoimt  the  paper  used  in  cigarettes 
amoimted  to  $9,000  and  other  kinds  amounted  to  $12,500.  This  has 
been  about  the  average  during  the  past  several  years. 

JERUSALEM. 

From  vice  Ooosul  S.  Edelman. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  paper  consimied  in  Palestine  is  used  for  print- 
ing purposes  and  a  small  amoimt  for  writing  and  wrapping.  The  trade 
is  supplied  principally  by  Austria-Himgary,  Germany,  and  Sweden. 
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About  100  tons  of  paper  are  annually  ocmsamed,  of  which  75  per 
c^it  n  book  paper  *  wrapping  and  writing  papers  icfnn  the  balance. 

Writing  paper,  induaing  bond  and  fan^,  with,  a  ^ossy  finish, 
weighing  50  double  sheets  to  the  kilo  (2.2  pounds),  size  64  by  29 
centimeters  (1  centimeter =0.3937  inch)  of  sin^  sheet,  is  in  general 
demand. 

The  great  portion  of  the  book  paper  is  used  for  the  printing  of 
circulars,  biblical  Hterature,  and  newspapers.  The  standuii  size  is 
47  by  60  centimeters,  made  up  in  packages  of  250  sheets,  die  weight 
being  15  to  18  kilos  (33  to  40  pounds)  per  1,000  sheets.  The  size 
usea  for  newspaoers  is  slightly  laiger,  being  54  by  74  centimeters. 
The  average  wnolesale  price  for  this  variety  of  paper  is  from  $0.06  to 
S0.13  per  kilo. 

For  wrapping  purposes  a  brown  Ik^us  manila  paper  is  principally 
used,  weigning  28  kilos  (62  pounds)  per  1,000  sheets,  and  costs  $4.63 
per  100  kilos  (220.46  pounds) ^  there  is, also  a  small  sale  of  white 
wrapping  paper,  weighing  40  kilos  (88  pounds)  per  1,000  sheets  and 
costs  $7.33  per  100  alos  (220.46  pounos).  No  wall  paper  is  used  in 
this  coimtry,  as  the  walls  are  generally  whitewashed  or  painted. 

The  export  of  oranges  from  Jaffa  involves  the  consumption  of  a 
good  deal  of  tissue  paper  for  packing.  During  1913  about  3,000  bales 
of  tissuepaper,  each  bale  contSEuning  20,000  sheets,  were  imported  from 
Austria-Hungary  and  Sweden,  the  price  of  a  bale  being  about  $10. 

A  small  amount  of  blotting  paper  is  used,  the  weight  being  35 
kilos  (77  pounds)  per  1,000  sheets  and  costing  about  $0.19  per  kilo. 
An  equal  amount  of  strawboard  is  used,  size  50  by  65  centimeters, 
weighmg  60  kilos  (132  pounds)  per  1,000  sheets.  For  the  manufacture 
of  copybooks  and  notebooks  a  white  glazed  paper  is  imported,  size 
42  by  34  centimeters,  weighing  9  kilos  (20  poimds)  per  1,000  sneets 
and  costing  $8.69  per  100  kiK»s  (220.46  poimds);  there  is  quite  a 
lai^e  sale  of  this  particular  paper. 

Owing  to  the  large  corresponaence,  which  is  a  feature  of  the  religious 
and  charitable  institutions  in  Jerusalem,  there  is  an  enormous  s^e  of 
envelopes,  especially  of  the  cheap  variety.  A  blue-colored  envelope, 
square  in  shape,  is  imported  from  Grermany  at  $0.31  per  1,000;  this  is 
the  cheapest,  but  there  is  also  a  sale  of  a  slightly  better  quality. 

The  total  absence  of  raw  materials  precludes  all  possibility  of  home 
production.  The  values  of  paper  imported  for  the  four  years  1909  to 
19 12  are  as  follows:  1909,  $77,351;  1910,  $85,590;  1911,  $100,982:  1912, 
$33,726.  There  was  a  gradual  increase  in  the  consumption  until  1912, 
when  there  was  a  marked  decrease,  owing  to  unsteady  business  con- " 
ditions  and  the  fact  that  merchants  bought  very  heavily  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  when  prices  were  very  favorable  in  Europe. 

The  proximity  of  the  European  markets  to  this  district  has  a 
marked  influence  on  the  trade,  but  with  direct  shipping  facilities 
about  to  be  inaugurated  American  exporters  shoula  stand  on  an 
equaUty  with  their  European  competitors. 

Prices  are  generally  quoted  in  France  per  100  Idlos  (220.46  poimds) 
c.  i.  f.  Jaffa,  and  terms  are  usually  3  per  cent  discount  30  days  after 
receipt  of  ^oods  or  6  months  net.  American  trade  must  adhere  to 
these  conditions  if  an  opening  is  desired  in  this  market.  The  dutv 
on  all  paper  imported  is  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but,  together  witn 
porterage,  quay  duties,  etc.,  the  duties  moimt  up  to  17  per  cent. 
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MBRSINA. 

From  Consul  Edwtrd  I.  Nathtfi. 

The  city  of  Mersina  has  only  25,000  inhabitants,  but  it  is  the  port 
of  entry  for  the  Turkish  Province  oi  Adana  and  part  of  the  Province  of 
Angora.  As  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  all  tnis  country  is  engaged 
in  ^riculture  and  much  illiteracy  exists,  the  use  of  paper  is  limited. 

The  writing  paper  used  here  is  of  very  inferior  quahtv  and  is  mostly 
reimported  from  Smyrna  and  Constantinople.  About  100,000 
pounds  of  such  paper  is,  however,  imported  oirectly  from  Austria- 
Hungary  and  France  every  year.  This  paper  is  about  8  by  11  inches, 
ruled,  and  comes  in  double  sheets.  It  costs  from  4  to  5^  cents  per 
pound  deUvered  at  Mersina. 

While  there  is  a  newspaper  published  in  the  city  of  Adana  and  one 
in  Tarsus,  their  circulation  is  limited  to  a  few  hundred  copies  each 
and  they  obtain  their  paper  in  Constantinople.  A  few  small  printing 
presses  are  operated  in  tnis  district  for  commercial  printing,  but  they 
also  obtain  tneir  supplies  from  other  cities  of  Turkey. 

The  principal  item  of  paper  imports  consists  of  straw  and  bogus 
manila  wrapping  paper.  About  1,000  bales  of  straw  paper  are 
imported  annuaUy  from  Belgium  and  France,  mostly  the  latter. 
This  paper  costs  1.7  cents  per  pound  deUvered  at  Mersina.  About 
400  bales  of  the  manila  paper  are  also  imported,  100  bales  from  Eng- 
land and  the  balance  from  Germany.  This  paper  costs  1.8  cents  per 
pound  deUvered  at  Mersina. 

From  44,000  to  55,000  pounds  of  cardboard  are  required  here  every 
year.  This  cardboard  is  imported  from  Germany  and  is  used  mostly 
tor  stuffing  shoe  soles.  It  costs  1.8  cents  per  pound  delivered  at 
Mersina.  About  100  bales  of  thin  pasteboard,  used  for  making 
small  boxes,  are  imported  from  Austria-Hungary.  This  pasteboard 
costs  2.1  cents  per  pound. 

Rice  paper  lor  making  cigarettes  is  also  imported,  300  bales  of 
large  sheets  of  this  paper  being  imported  annually  at  a  cost  of  $0.87 
to  $1.05  per  ream.  Austria-Himgary  furnishes  most  of  this  paper. 
This  paper  is  prepared  locally  for  those  who  make  their  own  cigarettes. 
Prepared  cigarette  paper  is  also  imported,  mostly  from  France, 
imports  of  this  amoimtmg  to  100  cases  per  annum.  Each  case  con- 
tains 100  boxes  of  60  packages  of  cigarette  paper  and  the  cost  is  35.7 
cents  per  box.  Cigarette  paper  is  not  subject  to  any  special  tax  or 
restriction  as  to  its  sale. 

There  are  no  paper  manufactories  of  any  kind  in  this  district  nor 
are  any  materials  suitable  for  such  exported  from  here.  A  paper 
factory  has  been  projected  for  straw  paper.  A  local  grass  is  said  to 
be  excellent  material  also. 

There  have  been  no  important  changes  in  the  character  of  the  local 
demand  for  paper.  The  quantities  imported  vary  Uttle  from  year 
to  year  and  tne  same  countries  continue  to  supply  the  market. 
Austria-Hungary,  France,  and  Germany  have  direct  steamship  Unes 
to  Mersina,  while  shipments  to  the  Umted  States  would  have  to  be 
transshipped  at  one  or  more  points.  Quotations  are  always  c.  i.  f. 
Mersina.  There  is  a  imiform  duty  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  aU 
imports  into  Turkey. 

Paper  is  usuaUy  sold  for  cash  against  documents  upon  the  arrival 
of  the  merchandise  at  Mersina.  In  the  case  of  cigarette  paper,  how- 
ever, an  extended  credit  is  given. 

87170*— 15 2Q 
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SMYRNA. 

From  Consul  General  George  Horton. 


The  Smyrna  market  is  generally  supplied  by  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary.  Italy,  Netherlands,  France,  and  BeJ^um.  America,  by 
reason  oi  the  longer  distance  and  the  higher  freights,  can  not  easily 
compete  with  the  other  places  of  production  located  at  lesser  distance. 

As  a  general  rule  only  low  to  mediimi  grades  are  used  in  all  kinds 
of  paper.  There  is  no  home  production,  all  paper  being  imported 
from  Europe. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  latest  statistics  of  paper  imports 
into  Smyrna,  by  classes,  from  March,  1910,  to  March,  1911: 


Classes. 


Blotting  paper 

Packing  paper 

Drawing  paper 

Printing  paper 

Writing  i^per  and  envelopes . 

Wall  paper 

Tissue  and  mouthpieces  for 
cigarettes 


Quantity. 

Valne. 

Pound*. 

213,898 

18,728 

4,618,739 

89,048 

20,011 

1,749 

114,123 

3,824 

516,394 

38,408 

39,828 

1,882 

431,024 

63,314 

Classes. 


DifTorent  iMipers '.... 

Boards  of  all  kinds 

Cop vbooks  and  registers 

Books,  printings,  and  manu 
scripts 

Total 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 
1,080,748 
1,295,257 
226,366 

111,126 


Value. 


M9,151 
26,514 
18,833 

20,602 


8,667,514 


322,063 


Statistics  of  imports  by  coimtries  are  not  obtainable,  no  regular 
record  being  kept.  The  ^eatest  obstacle  to  the  promotion  of 
American  trade  in  Smyrna  is  the  method  of  quoting  prices  and  the 
stiff  terms  demanded  of  the  importers  by  American  manufacturers. 
American  producers  quote  f .  o.  b.  New  York,  while  customers  here  are 
accustomed  to  buy  c.  i.  f .  Smyrna.  European  manufacturers  accord 
certain  faciUties  in  the  payment  of  the  goods  which  are  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  requirements  and  the  standing  of  the  importers  in 
Smyrna,  so  that  before  the  American  factories  can  come  m  for  an 
appreciable  share  of  the  trade  it  will  be  necessary  to  allow  the  same 
faciUties  in  the  payment  of  goods.  It  would  also  be  conducive  to 
business  if  quotations  could,  wherever  possible,  be  given  in  francs  per 
100  kilos,  our  buyers  being  much  more  f amiUar  with  the  metric  system 
'  of  weights  and  measures  than  with  dollars,  cents,  inches,  and  pounds. 
A  further  obstacle  is  the  ocean  freights,  which  in  the  case  of  paper  or 
other  bulky  merchandise  would  reach  a  very  h^h  percentage,  as 
compared  with  the  low,  combined  through  rates  offered  to  the  Euro- 
pean shipper  by  the  steamship  companies  in  the  Mediterranean  basin 


TREBIZOND. 


From  Consul  Alfred  8.  Northrop. 


There  was  imported,  at  the  port  of  Trebizond,  during  the  year  1913, 
paper  to  the  value  of  $95,620  (U.  S.  currency).  It  is  safe  to  assume 
that  the  aggregate  value  of  the  paper  imported  at  the  other  ports  of 
this  consular  district,  viz,  Samsoim,  Korassund,  Ordou,  Rizeh,  and 
TireboU,  was  at  least  equal  to  that  imported  at  Trebizond,  and  prob- 
ably somewhat  in  excess,  so  that  probably  the  total  1913  imports  of 
paper  into  this  consular  district  may  be  placed  safely  at  $200,000. 
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The  following  detailed  list  shows  the  classes,  quantities,  values,  and 
coimtries  whence  imported,  of  the  paper  entering  TVebizond  dur- 
ing 1913: 


Classes. 


Wrapping,  gray 

Wr- pping,  mauve 

Straw  (bags) 

Wr^ping,  oellulose 

WraopIne/'Afflche" 

Cardboard,  white  > 

Cardboard,  yellow  ^ 

News  paper 

Writing  paper 

Cards  ( visiung  and  correspondence) 

Envelopes 

Flaying  cards boxes. 

Cigarette  p^>ers 

Copybooks*. 

WaU  paper 

All  other  kinds 


Total. 


Countries. 


Oermani 
Austria-HuDgar>- . 


Netherlands. 
Germany . . . 
Netherlands . 

-Hi 

do. 

Netherlands 

Germany. 

Austria-Hungary . 
Various  countries , 
Austria-Hungary . 

Belgium 

Austria-Hungary. 
Constantinople. . . 

Germany 

Various  countries . 


Weight. 


Pounds. 

220,000 

220,000 

110,000 

13,200 

17,600 

22,000 

22,000 

33,000 

246,000 


150 


Value. 


$4,000 

5,200 

1,600 

600 

600 

3,800 

3,200 

1,000 

18,200 

870 

1,850 

10,100 

40,000 

1,700 

900 

2,000 


95,620 


1  Used  principally  in  the  manufacture  of  boxes. 
*Made  up  at  Constantinople  from  European  paper. 

The  paper  used  here  is  largely  purchased  through  European  com- 
mercial travelers,  though  a  considerable  portion  is  purchased  in 
Constantinople,  as  that  city  offers  easier  terms  and  its  nearness 
naturally  invites  trade  on  account  of  the  expedition  with  which  goods 
from  there  can  be  ordered  and  deUvered.  The  terms  quoted  here  by 
the  European  houses  are  cash  on  deUverv,  with  3  per  cent  discount, 
and  prices  are  generally  quoted  c.  L  f.  Ti^ebizond,  or  other  port  of 
delivery. 


AFRICA. 

ALGERIA. 

From  Consul  Dean  B.  Mason. 

Owing  to  the  free  entry  of  paper  of  French  origin  and  the  duty  on 
paper  manufactured  in  forei^  countries,  the  greater  part  of  the 
paper  imported  into  Algeria  is  manufactured  in  France.  No  im- 
portations of  paper  from  me  United  States  are  reported  in  the  Algerian 
customs  statistics. 

It  was  stated  by  the  most  important  importer  of  paper  in  Algeria 
that  the  requirements  of  the  Algerian  market  are  identical  with  those 
of  the  French  market,  and  it  is  believed  that  only  such  kinds  of 
American  paper  as  can  be  exported  to  France  can  be  sold  profitably 
in  Algeria.  It  is  further  beheved  that  as  the  French  market  is  much 
more  important  than  the  Algerian,  such  classes  of  American  paper  as 
would  appear  to  be  suitable  for  export  had  better  be  introduced  in 
France  before  their  sale  in  Algeria  is  attempted,  and  that  first  orders, 
which  are  likely  to  be  small,  should  be  filled  by  agency  in  France. 

Some  high-grade  English  writing  paper  is  imported  m  small  quan- 
tities and  tne  amount  of  German  photographic  paper  and  Swedish  and 
German  pasteboard  boxes  imported  is  important  as  compared  with 
importations  of  French  goods  of  the  same  character. 

MARKET  REQUIREMENTS. 

The  Algerian  customs  statistics  are  not  sufficiently  detailed  to  fur- 
nish information  as  to  the  amoimt  of  each  kind  of  pa^er  imported 
into  Algeria  and  there  exists  no  other  data  from  which  it  is  possible  to 
ascertam  such  information.  Algerian  dealers  generally  order  directly 
from  manufacturers  or  wholesale  dealers  in  France  and  do  not  furnish 
information  as  to  the  importance  of  their  business  transactions. 

The  total  value  of  paper  and  paper  goods  imported  into  Algeria 
during  the  last  three  years,  according  to  the  customs  statistics,  was 
as  foUows:  1911,  $2,850,031;  1912,  $3,452,677;  1913,  $3,552,165. 
Dming  the  decade  1901tol910  the  value  of  paper  and  paper  products 
imported  increased  from  $1,249,578  in  1901  to  $2,938,542  m  1910, 
the  average  value  of  importations  per  annum  during  the  decade  being 
$1,851,223.  During  the  past  13  years  there  has  been  a  very  steady 
and  substantial  increase  in  the  value  of  paper  and  paper  products 
imported  into  Algeria.  Importations  from  foreign  countnes  have 
been  relatively  important  in  respect  to  photographic  paper  and  paste- 
board boxes. 

Shipping  faciUties  from  France  are  good  and  rates  reasonable. 
Paper  produced  in  the  important  manufacturing  region,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Isere,  is  shipped  via  Marseille  from  factories  to  Algiers  at 
the  rate  of  $7.40  to  $7.60  per  ton.  Paper  produced  in  the  vicinity 
of  Paris  or  in  the  northwestern  part  of  France  is  shipped  via  Havre 
from  factory  to  Algiers  at  the  rate  of  $6  per  ton.  Cost  of  transporta- 
tion is  paid  by  manufacturer. 

Payments  are  generally  made  within  90  days  after  date  of  invoice, 
and  it  is  customary  to  allow  a  discoimt  of  2  per  cent  when  payment  b 
made  within  30  days. 
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CANARY  ISLANDS. 

From  Consul  Homer  Brett,  Teaerffte. 

American  statistics  show  paper  exported  to  the  Canary  Islands  as 
follows:  In  1907,  $63;  in  1908,  1249;  in  1909,  $170;  in  1910,  1671; 
and  in  1911,  $189.  While  no  official  figures  are  obtainable,  the 
importations  for  the  last  three  years,  in  metric  tons  of  2,204.6  pounds, 
have  been  approximately  as  follows: 


Comitrles. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Coimtrfes. 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Norway 

Metric 

tons. 
698 
246 
192 
160 
94 

Metric 

tons. 
292 
900 
306 
132 
40 

Metric 

tons. 
600 
446 
194 
218 
132 

Spain 

Metric 

tons. 
64 
26 
14 

Metric 
tons. 
62 

4 
42 

Metric 
tons. 
98 

Sweden 

France 

52 

United  Kingdom... 

rtermAnv 

Netherlands 

Total 

178 

Belgium 

1,494 

1,180 

1,978 

There  is  an  annual  importation  of  about  900  tons  of  old  newspapers 
which,  it  is  believed,  is  not  included  in  the  above  figures.  These 
newspapers  come  principally  from  Liverpool,  are  used  here  in  banana 
packing,  and  have  a  c.  i.  f.  value  of  $26.76  per  ton. 

MARKET   REQUIREMENTS. 

Tomaio  nmippers, — ^The  islands  purchase  annually  about  500  tons 
of  paper  for  wrapping  tomatoes.  Three  classes  are  used,  known, 
respectively,  as  papel  madera  (wood  paper),  papel  moreno  (brown 
paper),  and  papel  ae  seda  (silk paper),  ana  of  the  silk  paper  there  are 
three  or  more  quaUties.  The  papel  madera  comes  principally  from 
Amot,  Sweden,  is  cut  to  sheets  oi  38  by  91  or  23  by  38  centimeters 
(1  centimeter  =»  0.3937  inch),  and  is  packed  in  bundles  of  265  pounds. 
Its  wholesale  price  in  Canary  Island  ports  is  $48.79  per  metric  ton 
(2,204.6  pounds).  Papel  moreno,  or  brown  paper,  comes  from  Ham- 
bui^,  cut  in  sheets  125,  140,  and  150  centimeters  square,  packed  in 
bundles  of  200  kilos,  and  is  worth  $39.27  per  metric  ton  in  Teneriffe 
or  Las  Palmas.  So  far  as  can  be  learned  all  the  silk  paper  used  here 
is  purchased  in  Gotebor^,  Sweden. 

The  quality  or  brand  Known  as  "M.  G.  sulfite"  comes  cut  in  sizes 
varying  from  20  by  30  inches  down  to  15  centimeters  square,  and  in 
bundles  of  100  or  50  kilos,  as  required.  It  is  quoted  at  178.77  per 
metric  ton.  Silk  paper,  "cap"  cjuality,  is  shipped  in  full  sheets  20 
by  30  inches  or  cut  to  sizes  required,  and  is  sola  here  for  $65.38  per 
ton.  It  is  packed  in  bundles  of  100  kilos,  except  the  15-centimeter 
sheets,  which  are  in  packages  of  75  kilos.  "Canelo"  silk  paper 
comes  only  in  sheets  25  by  25  centimeters,  and  in  bundles  of  100 
kilos.  Its  price  is  $55.96  per  ton.  The  largest  packing  house  in  the 
islands  has  shown  me  two  kinds  of  paper  sucn  as  they  import  for  their 
own  requirements.  The  first  is  a  thin  brown  paper  with  a  silky 
finish,  in  a  sheet  9i  inches  square.  The  c.  i.  f .  value  of  such  sheets  is 
given  as  $73  per  ton.  The  second  sample  is  a  sheet  of  highly  glazed 
white  silk  paper  20  by  9  inches,  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  is  said  to 
be  sold  here  tor  $111.93  per  ton. 
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Strawhoard. — ^The  same  firm  is  experimenting  with  a  new  banana 

Eackage,  and  has  brought  from  Hamburg  700  tons  of  heavy  straw- 
oard,  which  is  to  be  rolled  into  cyUndere  by  machinery  now  being 
installed.  Should  the  new  method  be  as  successful  as  is  expected^ 
this  one  firm  will  use  about  3,000  tons  of  strawboard  annually,  and  if 
it  is  adopted  by  all  shippers  the  requirements  of  the  islands  for  this 
material  will  be  9,000  tons  or  more. 

News  and  other  printing  paper, — ^About  10  daily  and  many  weekly 
papers  are  published  in  the  rrovince,  and  the  consumption  oi  printing 
paper  is  about  600  tons  annually.  Subscription  and  advertising 
rates  are  low,  and  publications  lead  a  precarious  existence,  so  the 
demand  is  for  paper  of  the  cheapest  sort.  That  used  is  imported 
from  Goteborg  m  bundles  of  50,  100,  and  150  kilos,  the  usual  sizes  of 
sheets  being,  m  centimeters,  38  by  91,  23  by  38,  and  23  by  30.  The 
present  price,  c.  i.  f.  Teneriffe,  is  $46.84  per  metric  ton. 

WaU  paper. — ^About  40,000  rolls  (8  meters  long  by  48  centimeters 
wide)  are  imported  annually,  principally  from  Brussels.  A  small 
portion  comes  from  Germany.  Second  and  third  grades  or  medium 
quaUties,  costing  wholesale  from  4.8  cents  to  9  cents  per  roll,  are 
principally  in  demand,  but  local  dealers  stock  some  qualities  valued 
as  hign  as  45  cents. 

ToUet  fjaper  and  fly  paper, — ^Drug  stores,  hardware  stores,  and 
some  retail  groceries  carry  toilet  paper,  and  each  one  seems  to  have 
a  different  brand.  English,  German,  and  American  makes  are  all  to 
be  seen,  and  it  is  believed  that  there  is  Uttle  difference  in  the  prices. 
An  English  commission  house  quotes  to\xr  qualities  of  toilet  paper, 
in  rolls  of  12  ounces  or  packages  of  500  sheets,  f.  o.  b.  London,  at 
$4.47,  16.14,  $7.03,  and  $9.61  per  gross,  with  no  charge  for  packing, 
but  local  importers  probably  purchase  more  cheaply  than  this.  The 
usual  retail  price  is  1  peseta  (18  cents)  per  roll  or  package. 

Fly  paper  was  found  on  sale  in  only  one  establi^ment,  and  was  of 
American  make.  Very  Uttle  is  used  now.  As  it  has  never  been 
advertised  here,  the  existence  of  such  an  article  is  unknown  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  population. 

Wrapping  paper  and  paper  bags— Thin  brown  paper,  used  in  gro- 
ceries  that  do  not  have  their  wrapping  material  printed,  is  of  Scan- 
dinavian or  German  origin.  It  comes  usually  in  sheets  of  17i  bv 
14i,  and  is  sold  here  for  $49.50  per  ton.  A  strong,  translucent,  oil- 
finished  paper  is  favored  by  retail  stores  that  use  printed  wrapping 
paper  and  bags.  It  is  bought  in  Hamburg  or  Amsterdam,  but 
importers  believe  it  to  be  of  Belgian  origin.  It  comes  in  sheets  from 
60  by  40  to  100  by  70  centimeters,  and  costs  here  $71.40  per  ton. 
Paper  ba^  are  imported  from  Spain,  and  are  also  manuiactured 
locally,  rrices  per  1,000  are:  One-pound,  $0.90;  2-pound,  $1.26; 
5-pound,  $1.80.     Eighteen  cents  per  1,000  is  charged  tor  printing. 

Writing  paper  ana  envelopes, — Printing  shops,  drug  stores,  and  the 
office-supply  shops  known  as  papelerias  sell  writing  paper  and  en- 
velopes, but  there  is  no  wholesale  house  and  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
any  information  of  value.  The  products  of  the  United  States  and 
of  every  coimtry  of  western  Europe  are  represented  in  the  stocks. 
The  islands  are  frequently  visited  by  Barcelona  salesmen  and  many 
business  houses  use  stationery  printed  in  that  city.  The  numerous 
forei^  firms  buy  their  stationery  in  their  own  countries.  An  in- 
creasmg  amount  of  high-class  paper  for  social  correspondence  is  used, 
and  this  line  is  one  in  which  American  products  are  well  represented. 
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No  paper  is  produced  in  the  islands  and  there  is  no  import  duty 
except  harbor  aues  and  light  tonnage  taxes,  but  it  seems  improbable 
that  American  paper  makers  will  ever  be  able  to  compete  with  Europe 
in  this  market,  except  in  the  finer  and  more  expensive  grades.  Even 
if  the  American  factory  cost  were  lower'  than  in  Norway,  there  would 
be  a  difference  in  freights  to  be  overcome;  for  the  iruit  steamers 
from  these  islands  to  Europe  must  have  return  cargo  and  could  quote 
rates  which  it  would  be  unpossible  to  meet.  Something  might  be 
done  in  silk  paper  for  tomato  wrappers,  in  carbon  paper,  and  in  the 
finer  grades  of  writing  paper  and  envelopes. 

EGYPT. 

From  Consul  Arthur  Oarrels.  Alexandria. 

With  the  exception  of  the  product  of  a  small  mill  in  Alexandria, 
the  entire  paper  supply  of  Egypt  comes  from  abroad.  The  importa- 
tions approxunate  annually  $1,600,000  in  value.  The  paper  used  in 
the  manufacture  and  packmg  of  cigarettes  is  the  only  industrial  con- 
sumption of  paper  in  Egypt.  With  that  exception  the  demand  is 
limited  to  the  ordinary  requirements  for  writing,  cheap  printing,  and 
for  wrapping  papers.  Only  a  very  smaU  amount  oi  paper  is  con- 
sumed m  the  local  production  of  blank  and  account  books.  The 
larger  part  of  the  better  class  of  the  commercial  stationery  is  also 
imported.  The  paper  used  in  Egypt  is  of  the  general  style  and  char- 
acter as  that  foimd  on  the  marKets  of  western  continental  Europe. 
The  consumers  of  paper  in  Egypt  are  not  the  native  Arabs  but  me 
Levantines,  Greeks.  Italians,  and  other  Europeans  domiciled  there. 

Products  made  for  the  American  market,  it  would  seem,  could 
hardly  be  placed  in  Egypt.  Whether  American  paper  made  to  con- 
form in  style,  kind,  and  quality  of  that  now  bemg  supphed  princi- 
pally by  Austria,  England^  and  Germany  could  find  a  market  in 
Egypt,  depends  on  the  abihty  of  the  American  producer  not  only  to 
meet  competition  in  price  and  terms  of  sale,  but  also  on  the  extent 
to  which  he  may  beprepared  to  carry  out  a  campaign  of  introduction. 
The  extent  of  the  Egyptian  business  would  hardly  warrant  the  pro- 
duction by  American  mills  of  special  papers  to  meet  the  local  require- 
ments. Should  American  manufacturers,  however,  fijid  it  possible 
to  produce  paper  suitable  for  the  markets  of  continental  Europe, 
they  could  no  doubt  obtain  a  share  of  the  Egyptian  business  through 
then*  branches  or  agents  at  the  larger  European  Mediterranean  porte. 

Since  practically  all  the  paper  is  imported,  the  quantities  of  the 
various  classes  consumed  may  be  judged  by  the  imports  statistics 
riven  later.  There  is  virtually  no  consumption  of  bond  paper,  and 
that  of  ledger  paper  is  most  limited,  since  all  account  books  and  the 
better  class  of  commercial  station eiy  are  imported. 

Wrapping  papers  are  generally  of  a  quality  much  inferior  to  that 
used  in  the  United  States.  Colored  wrapping  paper,  green,  red, 
blue,  etc.,  are  in  demand.  The  paper  hning  for  tin  cigarette  boxes 
is  for  the  most  part  suppHed  by  tne  local  mm.  Paper  lor  the  manu- 
facture of  cigarettes  is  of  the  heavier  grade  and  supplied  by  Austria. 
The  sale  of  nigh-grade  commercial  and  private  stationery  is  limited. 
The  larger  European  firms  have  their  stationery  generally  supplied 
from  abroad. 
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There  is  but  one  paper  mill  in  Egypt  and  it  is  located  in  Alexandria. 
The  available  raw  materials  are  straw  and  rags.  The  equipment  of 
the  mill  comprises  two  paper  machines,  one  a  60-inch  and  the  other 
a  64-inch,  besides  a  64-inch  cardboard  machine.  The  weekly  ca- 
pacity of  the  mill  is  30  tons  of  paper  and  12  tons  of  cardboard.  Only 
about  60  per  cent  of  the  maximum  production,  however,  is  regulariy 
attained.  The  equipment  comprises  German,  French,  and  American 
machinery.  Labor  may  be  considered  cheap  and  inefficient.  The 
prices  of  the  local  pnxuict  are  on  a  par  with  the  imported  articles. 
There  is  no  exportation  of  paper  from  Egypt  except  a  small  amount 
of  transshipment  business. 

The  only  available  statistics  of  imports  of  paper  into  IWpt  are 
those  published  by  the  E^gyptian  customs  administration,  imports 
during  1913  aggregated  Sl,569,920  and  are  detailed  in  six  classes  by 
countries  as  fdlows: 


ClitwM  and  countries. 


Writing  and  printing  paper 

England 

Qermany 

Austria 

Belgiam 

United  States 

France 

Netlurlands. 

Italy 

Norway 

Sweden 

Switzerland 


Total. 


Other  papers,  including  drawing  paper, 
tracing  cloth,  blotting  paper,  carbon 
paper,  etc.: 

England 

Germany 

Austria , 

Belgium 

United  States 

France 

Netherlands 


Italy 

SwiUerland. 


Total. 


Cigarette  paper: 


Englanc 

Germany. 

Austria.. 

Spain 

France. . . 

Italy 

Turkey.. 


Total. 


Paste  and  card  boards  of  all  kinds: 

England 

Germ4iny 

Austria 

Belgium 

France 

Netherlands 

Italy 


Amount. 


1118, 4» 

46,222 

233,118 

26,676 

624 
26,627 
31,068 
18,672 
18,577 
33,523 

120 


663,710 


80,464 

21,727 

13,355 

828 

434 

11,068 

1,272 

4,466 

140 


82,764 


2,460 

65 

165,723 

968 

12,350 

82,810 

37,706 


232,180 


8,398 
86,706 
67,655 

7,200 

3,1(4 
13,368 

6,542 


Classes  and  countries. 


Paste  and  card  boards  of  aU  kinds— 
Continued. 

Norway 

Sweden 

Total 

Wrapping  paper 

England 

Germany 

Austria 

Belgium 

France 

Netherlands. 

Italy 

Norway 

Sweden 

SwitxerUuid 

Total 

Wallpaper: 

England 

Germany , 

Austria 

Belgium , 

France 

Netherlands. 

Italy 

Switserland 

Total 

Total  importations  by  countries: 

Austria 

England 

Germany 

Belgium , 

United  States 

France 

Netherlands , 

Italy 

Norway 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Spain 

Turkey 

Grand  total 


Amount 


S8M 
8,374 


146,971 


11,203 

36,302 
196,463 

17,036 
109,906 

28,079 
108.492 

29,596 

8,413 

85 


644,664 


1,567 
8,458 
534 
728 
2,954 
170 
150 
100 


9,641 


664,838 

172.565 

144,480 

62.558 

1,068 

166,138 

73,967 

171,141 

48.767 

45,210 

445 

968 

27,796 


1,560,920 
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As  will  be  seen,  Austria  furnishes  about  43  per  cent  of  the  total 
importations,  while  the  shares  of  Germany,  France,  and  Italy  are 
about  equal.  Austria  and  England  lead  in  writing  and  prmting 
paper.  England  and  Germany  m  the  higher  grades  ofpaper,  special- 
ties, carbons,  etc.  Austria  furnishes  over  70  per  cent  of  the  cigarette 
gaper.  Paste  and  card  board  come  principally  from  Austria  and 
rermany. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  statistics  to  indicate  that  in  the  past  five 
years  there  has  been  any  change  in  the  source  of  supply  or  in  the 
quota  of  paper  furnished  by  the  various  countries  to  the  Egyptian 
market.  AU  the  European  countries  doing  the  larger  amount  of 
the  paper  business  in  Egypt  are  in  direct  steamship  connection  with 
EWptian  ports.  Paper  pays  the  common  import  duty  of  8^  per  cent 
aa  valorem;  no  country  has  any  special  concession. 

The  large  jobber  or  wholesaler  does  not  exist  in  Egypt.  Paper, 
like  other  manufactured  articles,  is  placed  through  agents  and 
commission  houses.  The  larger  part  ot  the  paper  business  is  done 
on  six  months'  credit.  Some  of  the  larger  commission  houses  are 
in  a  position  to  do  business  on  better  terms  if  the  price  warrants. 

KONGO. 

From  Vice  Consol  General  Harry  A.  McBrlde,  Boma. 

Kongo  offers  a  very  small  market  for  paper.  There  is  only  one 
important  printing  establishment,  the  Government  office  at  Boma^ 
which  prints  the  official  bulletins  and  other  documents.  The  one 
newspaper  of  the  colony,  the  Etoile  du  Congo,  is  a  four  or  ei^ht  page 
weekly  published  at  Elizabethville,  Katanga,  the  office  bemg  also 
equipped  for  job  printing.  The  size  of  the  newspaper  is  20  by  30 
inches  (double  sheet)  and  the  stock  used  is  a  good  quality  of  white 
print  paper  that  will  take  half  tones.  Aside  from  these  there  are  two 
or  three  printing  establishments  operated  by  the  missionaries,  but  they 
use  only  small  amoimts  of  paper. 

The  principal  users  of  stationery  and  printed  forms  axe  the  State 
officials,  their  supplies  being  fiunished  by  the  Colonial  Ministry  at 
Brufssels. 

In  1912  (latest  statistics  available)  the  total  import  into  Kon^o  of 
books,  registers,  and  printed  matter  was  valued  at  $32,300,  of  which 
$27,213  came  from  Belgium  and  the  remainder  principally  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  total  value  during  the  preceding  year  was 
$52,640. 

Imports  of  paper  and  cardboard  in  1912,  by  countries,  were  as  fol- 
lows: Belgium,  $16,662;  South  Africa,  $1,331;  United  Kingdom, 
$1,016;  Germany,  $653;  Rhodesia,  $209;  other  countries,  $629; 
$20,500.  The  total  imports  supphed  by  the  same  countries  in  1911 
amounted  to  $21,238.  Imports  of  paper  from  the  United  States  were 
valued  at  $25  in  1911  and  $46  in  1912.  No  paper  is  produced  in 
Kongo,  and  there  are  no  exports  thereof. 

lilBERIA. 

From  Consul  General  George  W.  Bnckner,  Ifonrovla. 

There  are  no  statistics  available  in  Liberia  concerning  paper.  For 
the  most  part  merchants  here  do  not  even  keep  paper  oi  any  sort  in 
stock  for  sale,  but  small  orders  are  shipped  to  inoividuals  direct  from 
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European  retailers  and  jobbers.  No  material  of  any  kind  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper  is  produced  in  this  country.  Conmiercial 
opportimities  are  ml  at  tnis  time  for  American  manufactiu-ers  or 
jobbers. 

MOROCCO. 

Prom  Consul  Qeneral  Maxwell  Blake,  Tangier. 

Until  very  recently  the  demand  for  paper  in  Morocco  was  confined 
to  the  very  limited  number  of  European  or  Europeanized  native  Jew- 
ish firms  then  doing  business  in  the  country  and  acting  as  the  inter- 
mediaries between  the  natives  and  the  outside  world.  Formerly  the 
consumption  of  paper  for  administrative  purposes  by  the  Ma^hzen 
(Moorisn  Government)  was  not  comparable  to  the  quantities  utilized 
by  the  smallest  civilized  European  Governments.  Under  the  new 
order  of  things,  however,  following  the  inauguration  of  the  French 
protectorate,  conditions  are  rapidly  changing,  and  very  considerable 
({uantities  of  paper  are  now  undoubtedly  being  used  in  the  country 
in  official  administrations  and  otherwise,  the  former  finding  no  men- 
tion in  the  customs  returns  on  account  of  the  fact  that  Government 
supplies  are  nondutiable. 

The  new  activities  in  the  importation  of  paper  are  coincident  with 
the  military  invasion  of  the  country,  consequent  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  the  protectorate.  Owing  to  the  pacification  of  the  hinterland 
great  impetus  has  been  given  to  trade,  and  commerce  is  generally 
reviving  m  all  quarters,  as  will  be  apparent  in  the  following  figures, 
showing  the  value,  in  American  currency,  of  total  imports  of  paper 
of  all  classes  into  Morocco  for  the  years  1909  to  1912:  1909,  $50,004; 
1910,  $53,565;  1911,  $75,325;  1912,  $120,615.  The  large  increase  in 
the  paper  imports  during  1912,  as  compared  with  previous  years,  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  this  was  the  first  year  under  the  new 
regime.  The  value  of  the  imports  in  1912  was  apportioned  among 
the  several  countries  furnishing  the  supply  as  follows:  France,  $60,685; 
Germany,  $22,640;  England,  $8;503;  Netherlands,  $8,274;  Spain, 
$7,921;  Austria,  $6,825 j  Belgium,  $5,003;  other  coun tires,  $764. 

In  general,  paper  of  inferior  quaUty  is  most  in  demand,  but  with 
the  development  of  European  enterprise,  which  is  being  gradually 
extended,  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  market  will  be  created  For  better 
qualities.  With  an  almost  inevitable  increase  of  consumption,  it 
seems  that  American  manufacturers  ought  to  find  the  possibilities  of 
this  market  worthy  of  their  consideration. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  various  ports  in  respect  to  the  paper 
trade  is  indicated  by  the  following  percentages  calcualted  in  relation 
to  the  total  paper  imports  for  tne  year  1912:  Tangier,  29;  Casa- 
blanca, 26;  bam,  13;  Larache,  11.2;  Rabat,  10.8;  Mazagan,  4.2; 
Mogador,  4;  Tetuan,  1.8.  The  position  of  Tangier  and  Casablanca 
as  favorable  points  of  entry  for  paper  is  evident.  As  to  the  relative 
importance  of  the  two  cities,  especially  in  connection  with  the  paper 
trade,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  total  trade  of  Tangier  (which 
port  absorbs  29  per  cent  of  the  paper  imports)  amoimted  to  but 
$5,000,000,  as  compared  with  $12,000,000  for  Casablanca,  while  the 
latter  port  accounted  for  only  26  per  cent  of  the  total  paper  trade  of 
the  Empire.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Tangier  is  the  most  important 
entrep6t  for  paper  in  Morocco,  and  it  therefore  appears  that  Tangier 
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would  be  the  most  suitable  point  to  select  as  a  center  of  distribution 
for  manufacturers  of  paper  and  stationery  desiring  to  extend  their 
trade  in  Morocco. 

It  is  beUeved  that  the  lines  in  which  American  competitors  might 
be  most  likely  at  first  to  succeed  would  be  in  high-quaUty  writing, 
typewriter,  and  blotting  papers,  as  in  these  particular  lines  the  superi- 
ority of  British  and  American  products  is  recognized  by  French 
manufacturers,  an  evidence  of  which  may  be  foimd  in  the  fact  that 
papers  of  these  classes  manufactured  in  France  are  often  water- 
marked with  English  descriptions  such  as  *^ Oxford  extra  strong,'' 
* 'Crown  blotting  paper,"  * 'Medium  typewriter,"  ''Super  royal,"  etc. 

The  best  means  ol  reaching  dealers  would  be  by  the  appointment 
of  a  reliable  agent  in  Tangier,  who  should  be  supplied  with  a  full 
collection  of  samples  and  prices  c.  i.  f.  Tangier  ana  to  whom  every 
initial  inducement  should  be  made  toward  enlisting  his  interest  in 
the  creation  of  a  demand  for  papers  of  American  origin. 

PORTUGUESE  EAST  AFRICA. 

From  Consul  O.  A.  Chamberlain,  Lourenco  Marques. 

The  market  for  paper  in  the  Province  of  Mozambique  (Portuguese 
East  Africa)  is  so  small  and  the  sources  of  supply  so  diversified  that 
it  certainly  would  not  pay  any  individual  firm  to  try  to  push  sales 
at  present.  The  total  purchases,  including  every  variety  of  paper, 
amounted  in  1910  to  $67,541,  in  1911  to  $73,661,  and  in  1912  to 
$95,418. 

The  followmg  statement  gives  an  approximate  analysis  of  the  pur- 
chases of  paper  in  1912.  No  exact  information  is  to  be  had,  as  the 
customs  do  not  differentiate  between  even  the  most  diverse  kinds  of 
paper. 

Printiiig  paper,  including  news  paper,  imitation  parchment,  and  tinted  paper.  $57, 251 

Writing  paper,  used  also  largely  for  book  paper 18, 130 

Bond,  ledger,  linen,  and  book 954 

Folded  and  flat  foolscap ^ 9, 542 

Kraft  paper 1,908 

Strawboard 1,900 

Bristol  board 1,916 

Blotting  paper 1,920 

TisBu  e  paper 954 

Carbon  paper 943 

Total 95,418 

There  is  no  production  of  paper  in  the  Province.  As  can  be  seen 
by  the  accompanying  table,  the  sources  of  supply  have  shown  no 
noticeable  changes  in  the  last  three  years.  The  duty  on  all  paper  is 
a  flat  rate  of  3  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  shipping  facilities  from  the 
United  States  are  equal  if  not  better  than  those  from  European 
ports. 

As  all  the  buyers  are  smaQ  and  there  is  no  local  wholesale  trade, 
credits  are  not  asked  for.  Paper  is  generally  bought  for  cash  or,  at 
most,  on  sight  draft  with  shipping  documents.  Grovernment  depart- 
ments are  supplied  by  local  aealers  who  are  called  upon  to  tender 
whenever  there  is  an  order  of  any  importance. 
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Imports  of  paper  into  the  Province  of  Mozambique  in  1910,  1911, 
and  1912,  and  countries  of  origin,  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


Countries  of  origin. 


United  States 

Belgium 

China 

Egypt 

France 

Germany 

United  Kingdom 

B  ritlsh  possessions 

Netherlands 

Italy 

Japan 

Norway 

PortuiE^,  exports  from 

Portugal,  reexports  from 

Portuguese  i>ossessions,  reexports  from 

Rhodesia i 

Sweden 

Switserland 

Transvaal 

other  countries 


Total. 


1910 


Pounds. 


14,317 

20,275 

147 

110 

11,189 

174,546 

170,196 

03,537 

4,303 

413 


572 

55,525 

38,638 

20,002 

13,145 

936 

33 

2,849 

1,666 


622,399 


Value. 


»,571 

1,445 

18 

18 

3,286 

11,939 

16,217 

9,378 

213 

40 


12 

8,538 

8,354 

3,133 

1,220 

50 

18 

037 

154 


67,541 


1911 


Pounds. 


21,298 
23,617 


425 

9,407 

121,556 

257,150 

63,091 

1,635 

154 

374 

7,614 

67,980 

45,685 

16,568 

4,695 

682 

128 

8,099 

95 


660,853 


Value. 


92,797 
828 


143 

3,020 

11,238 

21,567 

5,516 

915 

14 

96 

238 

9,362 

10,755 

2,505 

1,392 

29 

34 

2,262 

50 


1912 


Pounds. 


73,661 


14,531 

14,187 

165 

383 

7,906 

172,585 

254.162 

117,268 

2,827 

1,100 

44 

19,298 

73,128 

47,425 

29,726 

7,262 

8,474 

253 

15,046 

710 


786,480 


Value. 


S2,856 

1,540 

16 

85 

3,758 

15,133 

21,649 

15,942 

187 

428 

10 

430 

12,760 

11,936 

3,804 

1,551 

183 

122 

4,872 

356 


97,418 


PORTUGUESE  WEST  AFRICA. 

From  Vice  Consul  Harry  A.  MoBride,  Boma,  Kongo. 

The  Portuguese  colony  of  Angola  offers  a  more  promising  market 
for  paper  than  Kongo.  There  are  several  weekly  newspapers — 
about  eight  in  all — and  a  considerable  amount  of  job  prmting  is 
done.  Tae  stock  used  by  the  newspapers  is  medium-grade  print 
16  by  24  or  21  by  32  inches  in  size.  Colored  print  for  nandbiUs  is 
also  used  extensively  and  cheap  letterhead  stock,  usually  lightly 
ruled,  8i  by  10^  inches,  with  cheap  envelopes  in  dark  colors  cwr  cross- 
lined  on  the  inside,  4f  by  6  inches. 

There  is  also  a  small  market  in  Angola,  especially  in  Loanda,  for 
fine  stationery.  American  bonds,  linens,  and  onionskin  papers,  in 
light  tints,  with  envelopes  to  match,  are  practically  unknown,  but 
there  are  several  firms  who  would  use  this  grade  of  paper  if  it  were 
on  the  market. 

Correspondence  should  be  in  Portuguese  or  Spanish.  Prices  may 
be  Quoted  in  American  currency,  as  the  Portuguese  milreis  or  escudo 
is  oi  almost  the  same  value,  but  it  is  recommended  that  the  freight 
per  ream  or  package  from  New  York  to  Loanda  be  stated,  as  is 
always  done  in  quotations  from  other  foreign  manufacturers. 

The  paper  used  in  Angola  is  imported  at  present  from  Portugal, 
Germany,  FYance,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The  value  of  imports 
into  the  colony  in  1908  was  $31,605;  m  1909,  $42,977;  and  in  1910, 
$44,686.  Of  the  total  impottation  in  1908,  $20,473  worth  came 
from  Portugal;  in  1909,  $24,265;  and  in  1910,  $24,978.  This  appar- 
ently large  precentage  of  imports  from  Portugal  does  not,  however, 
signify  that  the  merchandise  was  of  Portuguese  manufacture.     As 

foods  are  often  transshipped  at  Lisbon  for  Angola,  and  arrive  in 
Portuguese  vessels,  such  imports  are  classed  as  originating  in  Portugal. 
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SIERRA  liEONE. 

Prom  Consol  William  J.  Ytrbj. 

As  yet,  West  Africa  is  a  poor  market  for  the  various  classes  of  paper. 
The  largest  consumers,  and  thereby  the  largest  purchasers,  are  the 
colonial  printing  offices.  They  buy  practically  all  of  their  paper,  of 
every  class,  on  their  respective  home  markets.  The  British  West 
African  colonies  buy,  as  a  rule,  through  the  Crown  agents  at  London. 

There  are  a  few  native  print  shops  and  nev^papers,  but  their  im- 
ports are  comparatively  small,  and  consist  mostly  of  light  book  and 
poster  paper.  The  traders  use  very  little  paper  for  wrapping  pur- 
poses, selhng,  as  a  rule,  their  goods  in  the  wrappings  in  which  they  are 
miported,  or  without  wrappinjgs.  However,  such  wrapping  papers  as 
are  imported  are  of  the  ordinary  brown,  manila  or  bogus  manila. 
Practically  no  wall  paper  is  imported,  the  climate  being  against  its 
use.  In  addition  to  lignt  book  and  poster  paper,  the  smaU  print  shops 
and  traders  import  in  small  quantities  dinerent  classes  of  papers  for 
commercial,  ediicational,  and  social  purposes,  usually  of  a  medium 
good  ciuaUty,  and  much  of  it  with  prmted  headings  and  forms  to  be 
nlled  in. 

All  large  importinghouses  import  such  paper  as  is  in  demand,  except 
printers*  supplies.  But  papers,  as  most  other  imports,  are  purchased 
throu^  the  JEuropean  offices  or  agents  at  Liverpool,  London,  Ham- 
burg, raris,  etc. 

Sierra  Leone  imported  books  and  stationery  in  1911  to  the  value  of 
$33,160,  in  1912,  $35,467;  and  Nigeria,  in  1911,  stationery  valued  at 
$137,932,  and  in  1912,  $182,080.     Other  statistics  are  not  available. 


UNION  OP  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

CAPS  TOWN. 

From  Vice  Consul  Wm.  A.  Haygood. 

The  annual  importations  of  paper  of  all  classes  into  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  average  $1.50  per  capita,  for  every  civilized  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  country.  About  80  per  cent  of  this  population 
(roughly,  1,200,000)  is  European  or  white  and  the  remainder  (about 
300,000)  civilized  colored  people.  The  aggregate  annual  imports 
into  the  Union  amount,  in  round  numbers,  to  $2,250,000.  The 
imports  cover  five  general  classes,  namely,  paper  ba^,  hanging  or 
wall  paper,  printing  paper,  wrapping  paper,  and  writmg  and  toilet 
paper.  The  followmg  table  shows  the  dinerent  classes  oi  paper,  the 
prmcipal  countries  oi  origin,  and  the  value  of  imports: 


Classes  of  paper  and  oountries 
oiorigin. 


Paper  bags: 

United  Kingdom.. 

United  States 

All  other  oountries 

Total 

Hanging  or  wall  paper: 
United  Kingdom.. 

Belgium 

Qermanv 

United  States 

All  othtf  oountries . 

Total 


1912 


1145,050 

29,316 

4,327 


178,693 


164,750 

2,715 

18,001 

4,278 

1,027 


190,771 


1913 


1165,583 

25,471 

6.173 


196,227 


177,418 

3,397 

15,310 

2,156 

735 


199,016 


Classes  of  paper  and  oountries 
of  origin. 


Printing  Paper: 

United  Kingdom.. 

Canada 

Belgium , 

Germany 

Norway 

Russia 

Sweden 

Switserluid 

United  States 

All  other  countries 

Total 


1912 


$537,057 

249,938 

28,493 

52,685 

54 

22,745 

336 

36,892 

6,112 

5,900 


940,212 


1913 


$440,063 

258,805 

31,491 

65,936 

25,665 

10 

53,415 

2,827 

6,740 

8,362 


898,314 
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Classes  of  pap«r  and  countries 
of  origin. 


Wrapping  p^er: 
Unitea  Kingdom. 

Belgiom 

Germany 

Norway 

Russia 

United  States 

All  other  countrie<i 

Total 


1912 

1913 

150,803 
15,285 
73,435 
44,372 

118,553 
10,152 
25,366 

150,590 
19,334 
70,131 
65,615 

131,232 

891 

21,600 

346,966 

368,393 

(Masses  of  paper  and  countries 
of  origiii. 


Writing  and  toilet  papen 

United  Kingdom 

Austria-Hungary 

Germany 

United  States 

All  other  countries . . , 

Total 


I499,0»4 
9,738 

37,603 
•31,508 

13,747 


$497,702 

4,806 

28,713 

22,950 

9,850 


Statistics  showing  countries  importing  the  above  classes  of  paper 
for  1914  are  not  available^  but  the  totS  values  of  imports  for  tnis 
period  are  as  follows:  Paper  bags  $176,255;  hanging  or  wall  paper, 
$132,144;  printing  paper,  $960,345;  wrapping  paper,  $306,764. 
There  are  no  data  available  as  to  1914  import  values  of  writing  and 
toilet  paper. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  table  above,  the  United  Ejngdom  and 
Canada  suppUed  60  per  cent  of  the  total  imports.  If  wrapping  paper 
be  not  taken  into  account,  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  supphed 
80  per  cent.  Russia  was  the  largest  supplier  of  wrapping  paper^ 
havmg  furnished  between  30  and  40  per  cent  of  the  imports,  Gtermany, 
United  Kingdom,  Norwa}r,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States  con- 
tributing toward  the  remainder  m  the  order  named. 

MARKBT   REQUIREMENTS. 

The  paper  bags  in  general  use  in  this  countrv  are  of  a  low  grade. 
The  United  Kingdom  practicaQy  monopolizes  tnis  trade,  of  wmch  it 
secures  about  83  per  cent.  The  United  States  is  the  only  important 
competitor,  supplving  about  16  per  cent  of  the  total  imports.  The 
amount  suppliea  by  other  countries  is  insignificant.  The  sizes  most 
in  demand  are  those  used  in  the  United  States  in  fruit  stores  and  retail 
groceries. 

The  patterns  and  stock  of  American  wall  paper  are  both  acceptable 
to  the  South  African  consumer,  but  both  householders  and  paper 
hangers  have  been  trained  to  consider  the  widths  and  lengths  of  the 
roUs,  so  long  used  by  EngUsh  and  German  manufacturers,  namely.  21 
inches  wide  by  12  yards  long,  as  being  the  only  correct  sizes.  Close 
observation  and  interviews  with  wall-paper  dealers,  extending  over 
a  period  of  10  years,  compels  the  admission  that  American  manu- 
facturers cannot  hope  to  secure  any  considerable  proportion  of  this 
trade  in  South  Africa  unless  they  are  prepared  to  adopt  the  standard 
width  (21  inches)  and  length  (12  yards), which  has  long  been  con- 
sidered essential  by  colonials  of  English  or  German  extraction,  and 
especiaUy  so  by  the  dealer  and  the  paper  hanger.  It  is  admitted  by 
dealers  that  the  wall-paper  trade  of  tne  whole  of  South  Africa  may 
not  appear  sufficient  to  justify  American  manufacturers  in  making  the 
necessary  alterations  in  their  machinery  to  produce  wall  paper  of 
the  dimensions  required,  but  it  is  claimed  that  tne  same  causes  operate 
against  the  sale  of  American  wall  paper  in  all  British  colonies,  and 
that  the  aggregate  trade  to  be  gained  will  make  it  well  worth  the 
while  of  American  manufacturers  to  consider  the  wishes  of  the 
consumer  as  well  as  the  ingrained  prejudice  of  the  British  workman. 
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Importers,  when  interviewed  on  this  subject,  have  expressed  surprise 
that  '*a  country  which  captured  so  large  a  share  of  tne  tool  trace  of 
the  world,  by  making  the  tools  desired  by  prospective  customers, 
instead  of  trying  to  force  the  sale  of  those  not  wanted,  should  not 
meet  the  demands  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  wall-paper  users  in  the 
matter  of  the  width  and  length  of  rolls." 

About  one-half  of  theprinting  paper  imported  into  South  Africa  is 
supplied  by  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  coming  next  with  something 
over  30  per  cent.  It  is  saia  that  the  bulk  of  this  trade  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  International  Paper  Co.  There  is  just  at  present  very  Uttle 
chance  for  the  supply  of  American  printing  paper  for  newspaper 
purposes,  the  pubhsners  being  determmed  to  give  British  manufac- 
turers and  merchants  the  preference,  regardless  of  price.  To  a  con- 
siderable extent  the  same  mfluences  operate  similarly  in  the  case  of 
job  printers. 

WRAPPING   PAPER. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statistics  that  the  United  Kingdom 
failed  to  take  the  lead  with  regard  to  wrapping  paper,  having  sup- 

glied  only  about  15  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  into  the  Union  of 
outh  Africa.  Russia,  Germany,  Norway,  and  Belgium  suppUed, 
in  the  aggregate,  $250,643  worth  of  wrapping  paper,  wnile  the  Unitea 
States,  wiicn  furnished  this  article  to  the  value  of  $10,152  in  1912  fell 
to  $891  during  1913.     As  with  paper  bags,  the  class  of  wrapping 

Saper  used  in  this  country  is  generally  of  low  or  medium  grades, 
^rown,  brown  rope,  colored  tissue  and  semitissue  are  to  be  found  in 
most  of  the  stores  and  retail  shops.  One  important  importer  claimed 
that  the  wrapping  paper  credited  to  Germany  was  really  of  Scandi- 
navian origin,  but  nail  been  bought  "in  transit"  through  German 
export  houses.  In  the  present  circumstances  there  seems  very  Uttle 
doubt  that  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  this  country  in  wrap- 
ping paper  could  be  very  greatly  increased.  It  is  of  utmost  impor- 
tance, however,  that  representatives  imdertaking  to  extend  this  trade 
shall  be  thoroughly  f aroiUar  with  business  conditions  in  South  Africa, 
the  habits  of  thought,  and  methods  of  doing  business  peculiar  to  the 
two  dissimilar  dominant  white  races  in  control  of  practically  the 
entire  trade  of  the  coimtry. 

The  United  Kingdom  maintained  its  lead  in  the  supply  of  writing 
and  toilet  paper,  having  furnished  over  80  per  cent.  It  will  be  seen 
that  Germany  and  the  United  States  combined  secured  only  about  12 
per  cent  of  these  imports.  No  separate  statistics  are  available  show- 
mg  what  proportion  of  these  imports  are  to  be  credited  to  writing 
paper  and  to  toilet  paper,  respectively.  With  regard  to  the  former, 
a  gentleman  experienced  in  tne  trade  said  that  the  same  conditions 
with  regard  to  styles,  sizes,  wieghtg,  etc.,  which  prevail  in  England 
obtain  throughout  South  Africa,  and  added  that  American  manufac- 
turers, who  were  familiar  with  this  trade  as  carried  on  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  would  be  in  possession  of  aU  the  information  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  consioer  intelligently  the  matter  of  entering  this 
market  in  competition  with  English  merchants  and  manufacturers. 
As  to  the  quahty  of  writing  paper  in  use  for  social  and  commercial 
purposes,  it  may  be  considerea  good  medium.  The  banks  and  whole- 
sale houses  generally  use  the  class  of  paper  known  as  "  bank  bond." 
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The  bulk  of  the  toilet  paper  brought  mto  the  market  is  made  in 
England.  Germany  ranks  next  in  the  amount  supplied.  By  far 
the  greater  part  of  this  paper  is  sold  in  rolls.  The  classes  of  toilet 
paper  most  m  demand  are  very  cheap  and  of  medium  grades.  A  few 
only  of  the  larger  office  buildings  ana  good  hotels  are  suppUed  with  a 
better  grade. 

Outside  of  newspapers,  magazines,  trade  journals,  and  government 
pubhcations  there  is  very  Uttle  demand  for  such  types  of  paper  as 
are  used  in  publishing  houses  in  the  printing  of  books.  The  demand 
for  art  papers  is  small. 

There  are  a  few  small  trunk  factories  in  South  Africa  which  use 
limited  quantities  of  paper  boards  in  the  making  up  of  suit  cases  and 
cheap  trunks. 

There  is  a  limited  demand  all  through  South  Africa  for  oiled  and 
wax  papers,  principally  for  the  use  of  dairymen  ^nd  retail  grocers. 

TERMS   AFFECTING  TRADE. 

The  usual  method  of  quoting  priQes  is  per  pound  or  per  ream, 
according  to  the  class  of  paper  being  dealt  with.  The  larger  impor- 
ters considered  the  terms  on  which  they  purchase  paper  as  a  private 
matter  and  were  unwiUing  to  supply  infomiatipn.  The  smaller  im- 
porters are  generally  allowed  90  days  from  the  date  of  acceptance  of 
drafts  with  snip's  documents  attached,  the  latter  being  usually  turned 
over  at  the  time  of  acceptance. 

The  preferential  tariff  allowing  paper  of  British-  origin  a  rebate  of 
3  per  cent  ad  valorem,  whether  such  rebate  be  the  whole  or  only  the 
part  of  the  dutv  on  anj  particular  class  of  paper,  undoubtedly  oper- 
ates in  favor  of  the  British  manufacturer.  The  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  is  dependent  upoQ  foreign  '* bottoms?'  to  carry  his 
goods  to  oversea  markets,  at  rates  fixed  in  ix)ndon,  is  also  a  manifest 
handicap,  especially  in  view  of  the  *' preference"  above  stated. 

Notwithstanding  the  above-mentioned  hindrances,  there  seems  to 
be  no  good  reason  why  the  United  States  should  not  secure  a  very 
much  larger  share  of  the  paper  trade  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
The  statistics  show  that  it  has  been  able  to  make  a  fair  beginning  in 
the  supply  of  paper  bags. 

If  American  manufacturers  will  adopt  for  their  British  colonial 
trade  the  standard  sizes  of  wall  paper,  as  explained,  there  is  very 
little  reason  to  doubt  that  it  may  snare  very  largely  in  this  trade. 
As  to  printing  paper,  American  manufacturers,  wno  are  acquainted 
with  tne  conditions  that  enable  Canada  to  supply  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  this  class  of  paper  for  consumption  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  will  be  enabled  to  judge  whether  this  trade  may  not  also  be 
capable  of  definite  extension.  With  a  return  of  normal  conditions, 
especially  in  view  of  the  dislocation  of  the  markets  heretofore  sup- 
plying wrapping  paper,  there  seems  every  reason  to  beheve  that  the 
United  States  wiA  be  in  a  position  to  secure  a  largely  increased  trade 
in  this  class  of  paper.  Under  similar  circumstances,  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  witn  this  country  in  writing  and  toilet  paper  is  capable 
of  marked  expansion,  if  the  trade  be  sought  through  channels  with 
which  importers  are  famihar. 
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JOHANNBSBURQ. 

Prom  Consal  Edwin  N.  Ounsauhis. 

So  far  as  the  needs  of  this  consular  district  are  concerned,  common 
news  paper  is  much  the  greatest  in  demand.  It  is  imported  for  the 
most  part  in  reels  of  39  by  19^  inches  to  the  extent  of  over  100,000 

Sounds  per  month  for  use  of  Johannesburg  nev^papers  idone,  this 
eing  at  an  average  price  of  $68  per  ton.  This  paper  is  imported 
almost  entirely  from  Canada.  From  the  best  information  at  hand  it 
is  learned  that  the  approximate  consumption  of  reel  news  paper  in 
Johannesburg  amounts  to  5,500  tons  per  annum.  While  anything 
like  exact  figures  are  not  obtainable  conceminj;  the  value  of  tne  im- 
ports or  consumption  of  other  papers  brought  mto  the  Transvaal,  the 
value  is  thought  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $80,000  per  annum. 

The  kinds  of  papers  mostly  in  demand,  coming  largely  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  continental  Europe,  are  as  follows:  Fttnting 
paper,  book  paper,  bank  and  bond  paper,  writing  paper,  imitation 
parchments,  cover  paper,  envelopes,  cardboards,  news  paper,  wrap- 
ping paper,  manila  papers,  wall  paper,  tissue  paper,  blottmg  paper, 
clotn-lined  paper,  carbon  paper,  boards,  cloth-lined  boards,  and  straw 
boards. 

Paper  in  general  use  for  social  and  commercial  correspondence  is  of 
a  very  high  class  and  in  many  instances  has  even  been  specially 
imported. 

NO  HOME  PRODUCTION. 

There  are  no  paper  mills  in  the  Johannesburg  consular  district, 
which  comprises  the  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  and  Rhodesia. 
It  is  stated  that  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  by  the  civic  association 
of  Pretoria  to  establish  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  a  coarse,  brown 
wrapping  paper,  the  material  to  be  utihzed  being  a  local  wild  grass 
which  grows  m  considerable  profusion,  but  no  definite  statement  can 
be  made  now  concerning  this  proposed  enterprise. 

Three  English  manuiacturers  of  paper  nave  branch  houses  in 
Johannesburg,  all  of  which  carry  very  large  stocks  of  almost  every 
class  of  paper. 

WHOLESALE   PRICES   OF   IMPORTED   PAPER. 

Following  are  the  wholesale  prices  of  various  kinds  of  paper  now 
obtaining  in  this  market: 

Printing  paper,  supercalendered,  8  cents  per  pound;  glazed,  tinted, 
double  demy,  36  pounds,  $2  per  ream. 

Book  paper,  hand-makes,  imitation  hand-makes,  cream  wove  and 
azure  laid,  also  azure-laid  ledger  paper,  8  cents  per  pound. 

Writing  paper,  cream  laid,  8  cents  per  pound. 

Imitation  parchment,  unglazed  and  dazed,  bale  lots,  extra 
coated,  $1;  double  demy,  bale  lots,  $1.64  (tnis  line  is  very  much  out 
in  price). 

Cover  papers,  glazed,  medium,  40  pounds,  $3  per  ream;  double 
brown,  60  poim(fe,  $4  per  ream;  geranium  red,  $3  per  ream;  un- 
glazed, medium,  40  poxmds,  $4.50  per  ream. 
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Envelopes,  commercial  size,  cream  laid,  $1  per  1,000;  yellum,  $1 
per  1,000;  woves,  tinted  and  azure,  $2  to  $3  per  $1,000;  foolscap  in 
cartridge,  $2  to  $3  per  1,000;  foolscap,  manila,  $2  to  $2.67  per  1,000; 
brief,  manUa,  $5  per  1,000:  .cream  laid  and  blue,  $0.79  to  $1  per  1,000. 

Cardboards,  commercial,  ivory  and  folding  boards,  colored,  $2  per 
gross  of  3  sheets  and  $3  per  gross  of  5  sheets;  white,  $3  per  gross  of 
4  sheets  and  $4  per  gross  of  6  sheets. 

News  paper,  average,  $68  per  ton. 

Wrapping  paper,  6  cents  per  pound. 

Tissue  paper,  12  cents  per  poimd. 

Blotting  paper,  88  pounds  demy,  $4.86  per  ream;  60  pounds, 
folding,  $6  per  ream  (38  pounds  mostly  in  demand). 

Qowi-lined  paper,  $6  per  gross. 

Carbon  paper,  $10  upward  (medium  size  is  a  good  one  and  is 
mostly  required). 

Straw  boards,  $4  per  hundredweight. 

THE   IMPORT  TRADE. 

There  are  no  available  figures  showing  the  kinds  or  values  of  the 
imports  of  paper  into  this  consular  district  by  countries,  the  pub- 
Ushed  figures  being  for  the  entire  Union  of  South  Africa.  It  can  be 
said,  however,  that  this  consular  district,  particularly  the  Transvaal, 
in  which  are  the  populous  cities  of  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria  (the 
administrative  capital  of  the  imion),  is  a  very  large  purchaser  of 
paper  of  all  classes,  affording  much  the  best  market  to  be  found  in  all 
of  South  Africa.  The  total  value  of  imports  of  paper  of  all  sorts  into 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  for  the  year  1913  reached  the  sum  of 
$1,656,805,  of  which  paper  bags  constituted  $195,740;  hanging  and 
wall  paper,  $199,016;  prmting  paper,  $893,315;  and  wrapping  paper, 
$368,734.  Of  the  total  paper  miports  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
the  United  Kingdom  furnished  $842,657  and  the  United  States 
$35,257. 

RHODBSIA. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  paper  imported  into  Rhodesia  for  the 
year  1913,  with  principal  countries  of  origin: 

Hanging  and  wall  paper,  $774,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  sup- 
pUed  $715  and  the  United  States  $59. 

Printing  paper,  $14,616,  of  which  imports  from  the  United  King- 
dom were  $11,806;  Canada,  $1,377;  Germany,  $1,251 ;  Belgium,  $554; 
Sweden,  $448. 

Wrapping  paper,  $8,764,  principal  imports  being  the  United 
Kingdom,  $2,316;  Norway,  $1,449;  Sweden,  $3,577;  Germany,  $701; 
Belgium,  $360. 

Bags,  $5,528,  coming  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $5,085,  and  the 
United  States,  $394. 

Of  the  total  paper  imports  into  Rhodesia,  amoimting  to  $30,682, 
the  United  Kingcfom  supplied  $19,992;  Sweden,  $4,064;  Germany, 
$1,962;  Norway,  $1,636;  Canada,  $1,377;  Belgium,  $914;  and  the 
United  States,  $473. 

It  is  considered  by  importers  that  there  should  be  a  more  regular 
service  of  cargo  ships  from  America  to  South  Africa.  If  it  wore  pos- 
sible for  ships  to  leave  their  ports  at  regular  intervals  and  at  stnctly 
scheduled  times,  whether  they  have  sufficient  cargo  or  not,  merchants 
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would  place  more  confidence  in  importing  American  articles  of  every 
description  and,  in  consequence,  woula  purchase  on  an  increasea 
scale.  To  establish  a  regular  call  at  Cape  Town  or  Durban,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  Union  Castle  Line  from  England,  would  be  most 
advantageous. 

Imported  papers  are  mostly  piu'chased  through  London  agents, 
an  allowance  of  5  per  cent  being  made  against  cash.  It  is  a  frecj^uent 
practice  to  allow  oO  days  and  even  90  days'  time  is  sometimes  given. 
The  method  of  quoting  is  from  samples  produced  by  various  travelers. 
In  the  matter  of  the  paper  trade  generally  in  this  district  the  ques- 
tion of  price  is  the  important  factor.  The  quaUty  of  the  American 
I)roduct  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  that  with  which  it  competes,  but  as 
ong  as  the  EngUsh  and  continental  prices  are  lower  it  may  reasonably 
be  expected  that  European  manufacturers  will  receive  the  bulk  of 
this  trade. 

PORT  EUZABBTH. 

From  Consul  E.  A.  Wakeflald. 

Paper  imports  into  this  consular  district  are  of  importance.  With 
the  single  exception  of  paper-bag  imports.  United  States  manufac- 
turers do  not  appear  to  oe  able  to  participate  in  this  trade. 

Imports  are  subdivided  for  statistical  purposes  into  four  classes, 
viz,  printing  paper,  with  imports  here  amounting  to  $235,000;  wall 
paper,  $100,000;  \\Tapping,  $105,000;  and  paper  Dags,  $65,000. 

Imports  imder  headings  other  than  paper,  but  which  are  naturally 
included  in  such  products,  are  as  follows:  Books,  printed,  $250,000; 
cardboard  boxes,  $20,000;  playing  cards,  $7,000;  maps  and  charts, 
$7,500;  music,  $12,500;  printed  matter  (miscellaneous),  $315,000; 
misceUaneous  stationery,  $505,000;  and  printer's  and  bookbinder's 
material,  $43,000. 

Wall-paper  imports  are  90  per  cent  British  and  the  balance  German. 
Fifty  per  cent  of  the  printing  paper  is  supplied  by  the  United  King- 
dom, nearly  30  per  cent  by  Canada,  H  per  cent  by  Germany,  6  per 
cent  by  Sweden,  and  about  3  per  cent  each  by  Norway  and  Belgium. 
In  wrapping-paper  imports  Sweden  leads,  with  less  than  30  per  cent, 
followed  by  Grermany,  Norway,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  order 
named,  but  each  with  less  than  20  per  cent,  Belgium  over  5  per  cent, 
and  Canada  not  quite  3  per  cent.  Taper  bags  are  nearly  87  per  cent 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the  balance  from  the  United  States. 
Sixty-five  per  cent  of  printer's  and  bookbinder's  material  is  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  about  10  per  cent  each  from  the  Netherlands,  Ger- 
many, and  Sweden,  and  5  per  cent  from  America.  Printed  books, 
music,  maps,  and  charts,  and  cardboard  boxes  come  from  England. 
Writing  and  toilet  paper  is  90  per  cent  British,  5  per  cent  Grerman,  and 
4  per  cent  American.  Printed  matter  is  imported  from  the  same 
cotmtries  and  in  almost  similar  proportions. 

MARKET   REQUIREMENTS. 

While  the  total  of  paper  imports  is  fairly  large,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  seaport  imports  are  for  a  greater  territory  than  is 
included  in  the  port  consular  districts  and  some  of  the  imports  landed 
here  would  not  be  market  requirements  from  the  standpoint  of  this 
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district.  For  instance,  the  printing-paper  imports  for  newspapers 
here  are  largely  from  a  well-imown  Canadian  paper  mill  located  in 
Quebec.  Local  importers  say  that  American  printing  paper  of  this 
class  is  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound  higher.  The 
upcountry  demand  for  printing  paper  requires  tne  Englisn  product. 

The  next  grade  used  here  is  known  as  a  supercalender  costing  4 
cents  per  pound  and  is  usually  imported  in  reams,  the  size  of  sheets 
being  30  by  40  inches  of  about  54  pounds  weight. 

A  cover  paper  which  is  popular  here  for  paper-covered  books  costs 
3i  cents  per  pound. 

An  inutation  parchment  much  used  here  for  notebooks,  customs 
forms,  and  similar  purposes  is  purchased  by  the  ream,  weighing  19 
pounds,  sheets  20  by  30  inches,  and  the  f.  o.  b.  price  in  England  is 
91  cents  per  ream. 

An  art  paper  for  catalogues,  etc.,  costs  5{  cents  per  pound  f .  o.  b. 
Another  for  job  printing  costs  4  cents  per  pound  f.  o.  b.;  another,  5 
cents  per  pound.  What  is  known  as  ordinary  printing  for  books 
sells  for  14  cents  per  pound. 

The  best  bond  paper  used  to  any  extent  costs  18  cents  per  pound 
f.  o.  b.  and  also  comes  in  reams,  post  or  foolscap. 

These  are  the  principal  types  of  paper  used  by  the  newspapers  and 
printing  establishments  here. 

A  better  class  paper  bag  will  be  used  here  in  the  future  than  has 
ever  been  used  in  tne  past.  In  fact,  the  grade  has  been  gradually 
improving  for  some  time. 

Most  paper  bags  in  the  past  have  been  of  an  inferior  quality. 

Importers  declare  that  American  makers  can  not  equal  tne  local 
wholesale  price  of  6}  cents  per  pound,  less  5  per  cent,  and  8f  cents 
per  pound  net,  landed  here.  Prices  are  the  same  per  pound  for  all 
sizes  in  these  bags. 

Two  of  the  best  sellers  of  wrapping  paper  for  the  dry-goods  trade  or 
similar  purposes  are  known  as  mill-glazed  drapers  cap,  20  by  30 
inches,  and  costs  $53.14  per  ton,  packed  in  30-ream  bales.  Another 
quality,  same  size  sheets,  costs  $^6  6 J  per  ton.  Presumably  there 
are  discounts  with  the  prices  quoted,  but  they  are  not  given.  These 
prices  are  f.  o.  b.  continental  ports. 

The  trade  in  correspondence  paper  is  almost  wholly  in  British 
hands.  Prices  obtained  here  are  sufficiently  high  to  apparently  make 
it  possible  for  America  to  secure  a  portion  of  the  trade. 

Nearly  all  toilet  paper  used  here  at  present  is  exported  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  although  probably  not  all  of  British  manufacture. 
The  exact  amount  of  import^  from  various  countries  is  unobtainable, 
as  toilet  paper  is  statistically  classified  under  stationery  as  **  Writing 

taper,  toilet  paper,  etc.'*  of  which  about  85  per  cent  is  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  highest  ^ade  article  in  this  hne  here  is  an 
American  product  sold  in  two  sizes  at  50  cents  and  62  cents  per 
package  for  which  there  is  a  very  fair  market,  price  being  considered. 
The  great  bulk  of  toilet  paper  consumed  here  is  roU  paper,  retailing 
at  18  and  25  cents  per  roll.  Since  all  towns  of  any  size  have  a 
varietv  of  clubs,  hotels,  etc.,  this  is  not  only  a  good  field  for  the  sale 
of  toilet  paper,  but  sanitary  towels  and  paper  drinking  cups  are  in 
demand. 
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TRADE  PROSPECTS. 

On  several  occasions  during  the  past  two  years  reports  have  been 
forwarded  from  this  oflBice  covering  certain  specific  lines  in  the  paper 
trade  in  response  to  requests  from  American  manufacturers  or 
dealers. 

A  number  of  local  importers  have  been  in  correspondence  with 
American  firms  as  a  result.  It  seems  to  be  wholly  a  matter  of  price 
and  the  American  product  in  general  is  said  to  be  more  expensive 
than  the  European  article. 

One  mistake  made  by  American  manufacturers  quite  frequently 
is  the  insistence  of  a  large  initial  order.  This  coimtry  has  but  a 
small  population,  and  trial  orders  for  any  considerable  quantity  of 
any  product  should  not  be  expected. 

SOUTH   AFRICAN  TARIFF  ON   PAPER. 

The  following  lines  are  dutiable  at  3  per  cent  ad  valorem :  All  paper 
in  its  original  mill  ream  wrapper  or  reels,  not  including  feint  or  ruled 
papers,  blotting  or  wall  papers,  but  including  tissue  papers;  fancy 
paper  for  box  covers,  flint  glazed;  imitation  parchment;  brown;  pho- 
tographic mounting;  drawing;  cartridge-  insulating;  poster  and  sur- 
faced paper;  wrapping  paper  not  printed  on;  maniiold;  grease  proof; 
unglazed  typewriting,  stereo  backing;  stereo  tissue;  binders';  all  the 
above  to  be  not  less  than  16  by  15  inches  in  size. 

The  following  lines  are  dutiable  at  20  per  cent:  Paper  bags,  not 
printed  on;  blotting;  cigarette,  printed  on;  embossed,  for  impressing 
name  of  manufacturer  on  confectionery;  feint;  fruit  wrapping,  printed 
on;  gummed;  hnen-backed;  ruled;  metaUic;  packing,  pnnted  on; 
napkins;  stereo  blotting;  toilet;  wrapping,  printed  on;  printed  rec- 
oros  for  electrical  meters;  wall  paper;  cartridge,  printed  on,  for  wrap- 
ping explosives;  flv,  printed  on  or  otherwise. 

The  Imes  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  are  as  follows :  Paper  bags,  printed; 
billhead  paper. 

Imports  from  Great  Britain  and  Canada  are  entitled  to  a  reduction 
of  the  duty  of  3  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

ZANZIBAR. 

From  Consul  Perry  C.  Hays. 

In  considering  Zanzibar  as  a  market  for  the  sale  of  paper  of  various 
kinds,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  entire  population  of  the 
protectorate  does  not  exceed  245,000  souls,  and  that  tne  city  of  Zan- 
zibar is  the  only  town  of  any  importance,  so  far  as  a  considerable 
demand  for  European  goods  is  concerned.  In  this  population  the 
Europeans  do  not  number  more  than  250,  the  Arabs  10,000,  and  the 
Hindoos  20,000.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  number  of  pur- 
chasers of  paper  is  not  great,  and  conditions  are  such  as  to  preclude 
the  probabiUty  of  a  considerable  increase  in  the  users  of  this  product 
as  tne  years  pass. 

No  land  oi  paper  is  manufactured  in  the  archipelago,  and  the  im- 
portations of  it  are  so  relatively  limited  as  not  to  justify  their  being 
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giyen  a  separate  classification  in  the  official  trade  returns.  The 
result  is  that  no  figures  can  be  had  showing  the  quantity  and  value 
of  the  paper  imported  into  the  islands. 

The  prmcipal  kinds  of  paper  used  in  Zanzibar  are  carbon  paper, 
bank  book,  book,  bill,  foolscap,  news,  strawboard,  typewriting,  wrap- 
pi^  (including  paper  sacks),  and  writing  paper. 

Tne  writing  paper  used  is  of  a  medium  grade  and  is  sold  in  tablets 
of  100  sheets,  which  measure  8  by  10  inches.  The  prevaihng  colors 
are  white  and  blue  tint.  The  tablets  sell  at  the  rate  of  $13.38  per 
gross.  For  business  uses  many  of  the  Indian  firms  make  use  of 
typewriting  paper  by  having  headings  printed  on  the  sheets. 

With  the  exception  of  some  carbon  paper,  which  is  imported  from 
America  through  London  houses,  and  a  negligible  quantity  of  a  few 
kinds  brought  m  from  Bombay,  the  various  grades  of  paper  are  im- 
ported from  Europe  on  a  credit  of  90  days  or  with  a  discount  of  2  J 
per  cent  on  cash  payments. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  people  of  limited  purchasing 

SoWer  prefer  the  cheaper  kinds  of  paper.  The  Indian,  who  is  the 
ominant  economic  element  in  Zanzibar,  is  always  ready  to  turn  to 
a  field  that  offers  better  bargains,  so  there  is  every  encouragement 
within  the  needs  of  the  market  for  the  American  exporter  to  promote 
his  trade  in  paper  in  Zanzibar. 


OCEANIA. 

AUSTRALIA. 

MEIiBOURNIS. 

From  Consul  William  C.  Magelssoi. 

Generally  speaking,  quality  for  quality,  prices  of  American  papers 
are  higher  than  those  ol  the  Continent  and  Great  Britain.  Also,  the 
American  market  fluctuates  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in  the  other 
coimtries  from  which  Australia  draws  her  supplies.  Local  merchants 
inform  me  that  it  is  quite  a  usual  thing  to  mtroduce  and  estabUsh  a 
paper,  and  merchants  nm  on  same  for  a  term  and  build  up  a  good 
trade,  when  suddenly  the  American  mills  will  advance  their  prices  any- 
where from  5  to  33  J  per  cent.  This  xmcertainty  of  our  market  tends 
to  give  the  merchant  an  uneasy  feeling  in  establishing  business  in 
American  lines,  and  must  be  held  largely  responsible  K)r  the  minor 
share  of  the  trade  enjoyed  by  American  paper  manufacturers  in  these 
parts.  While  the  prices  of  EngUsh  and  continental  papers  do  fluc- 
tuate, the  advance  is  not  so  heavy  as  with  us,  usuaUy  2^  per  cent  at  a 
time;  5  per  cent  would  be  considered  a  very  big  increase.  Another 
point  to  be  observed  in  this  connection  is  that  nearly  all  Austrahan 
paper-distributing  houses  are  branches  of  English  warehouses  and 
mills,  the  balance  have  offices  in  London.  In  buying,  naturally 
these  EngUsh  houses  give  a  preference  to  their  own  productions. 

On  the  f oUowing  pages  I  have  set  out  the  kinds  of  paper  for  which 
Australia  offers  a  market. 

PBINTINQ   PAPER   REQUIBEMENTS. 

News  printing  paper. — ^This  is  a  cheap  grade  of  paper  used  for 
printing  newspapers,  and  many  cheap  productions.  It  is  imported 
m  rolls  of  various  widths  for  newspapers  having  rotary  machines, 
and  also  in  sheets  of  various  siz'^s  and  substances  for  the  country 
newspapers  using  ordinary  presses  of  the  Wharfedale  type.  The 
standard  dimension  for  rolls  of  recognized  widths  is  24  by  36  inches, 
30  to  32  pounds  per  500  sheets,  and  for  sheets  24  by  36  inches,  30  to 
37  pounds  per  500  sheets.  It  is  stocked  in  the  following  sizes:  22 J  by 
35,  24  by  36,  25  by  36,  27  by  41,  27  by  43i,  28  by  44,  25  by  40,  30  by 
40,  35  by  45,  and  36  by  50  inches.  The  sources  of  supply  are  Norway, 
Sweden,  England,  Canada,  and  America. 

A  goodpercentage  of  the  trade  is  held  by  America,  as  the  quality  is 
popiuar,  being  a  good  bulking,  strong,  and  evenly  finished  paper, 
which  characteristics  are  necessary  for  fast-running  rotary  presses. 
Canada  also  has  a  fair  share  of  this  market,  their  product  being 
somewhat  similar  to  the  American  and  at  about  the  same  figure. 
England  also  holds  a  share  of  the  business,  but  not  to  the  same  extent 
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as  Canada  and  America.  Norway  and  Sweden  hold  the  cheaper  por- 
tion of  the  busmess,  as  their  paper  is  lower  in  price,  but  has  not  the 
appearance  and  re^larity  in  "making."  The  larger  users  of  news 
usually  spUt  up  their  contracts  between  two  or  even  three  countries, 
so  that  they  are  protected  in  the  event  of  fires,  strikes,  wars,  etc., 
breaking  out  in  any  particular  quarter  and  operating  against  their 
regular  shipments. 

Contracts  with  leading  newspapers  vary  in  size  from  1,000  tons  per 
annum  upwards  and  spread  over  a  term  of  from  one  to  three  years. 
Contracts  are  frequently  running  from  more  than  one  suppher  at  the 
same  time*  that  is,  suppUes  may  be  drawn  from  England,  Scandi- 
navia, and  Canada  by  one  newspaper.  It  is  customary  in  large 
contracts  with  newspapers  to  provide  for  sellers  to  hold  a  reserve 
supply  in  store  here  to  meet  possible  delay  in  arrivals.  It  is  usually 
an-anged  that  the  newspaper  takes  delivery  on  this  reserve  supply  on 
arrival  and  pays  for  it  as  used,  or  if  not  previously  used,  it  is  taken  as 
the  final  delivery  under  the  contract.  With  some  newspapers  this 
reserve  stock  has  to  be  stored  by  the  seller  at  his  expense  in  store 
approved  by  buyer.  The  terms  are  fully  specified  by  each  newspaper 
vmen  calling  for  tenders. 

Mill 'finished  printings. — ^There  are  several  quaUties  used.  The 
lowest  grade  imported  has  a  fairlv  large  sale.  This  grade  is  not 
offered  oy  Amenca,  but  is  suppUed  by  England  and  the  Continent. 
The  next  quaUty  is  one  on  which  at  one  time  the  American  mills 
practically  nad  a  monopoly,  the  advantages  of  their  papers  being 
their  particularly  good  bulkmg  quahties,  even  finish,  and  case  packing. 
There  is  still  a  very  large  consumption  of  this  quaUtv,  but  owing  to 
the  steady  increases  in  the  price  of  the  American  tne  business  nas 
gone  elsewhere,  principally  to  England,  whose  paper,  however,  is 
somewhat  different  in  character  and  does  not  bulk  as  well,  but  the 
lower  price  at  which  it  can  be  sold  enables  the  buyer  to  pay  the 
difference  for  the  extra  poundage  to  obtain  the  comparative  bulk. 
The  English  paper  is  bale  packed,  but  in  consideration  of  the  lower 
freight  K>r  bates  from  English  ports  and  the  fact  of  this  class  of  paper 
being  a  very  cut  line,  buyers  take  into  consideration  every  fraction 
they  can  save,  and  therefore  forego  the  advantage  of  case  packing. 

There  is  also  a  moderate  demand  for  an  espaHio  printing,  whicn  is 
obtained  from  England  and  Scotland.  Amenca  does  not  seem  to  be 
able  to  approach  this  grade  in  price. 

White  glazed  printings. — ^This  heading  appUes  to  cheap  glazed 
papers,  as  used  for  low-grade  magazine  productions,  Utustrated 
papers,  etc.  This  paper  is  principally  supphed  from  the  Continent, 
and  is  used  very  extensively.  A  competitive  line  is  not  offered  by 
America. 

Supercalendered  printinas.— There  is  also  a  good  demand  for  this 
class  of  printing.  The  business  was  almost  exclusivelv  held  by 
America  until  the  introduction  of  a  continental  make,  wnich,  while 
very  good  in  some  respects,  lacks  the  bulk  and  handling  of  the 
American  production,  but  the  vast  difference  in  price  made  it  market- 
able, and  tne  steady  increase  in  price  of  the  American  has  allowed  the 
continental  grades  to  obtain  a  very  firm  hold. 

Art  and  imitation  art  paper. — The  demand  for  this  class  of  paper  is 
considerable,  and  the  sources  of  supply  are  England  and  Gotland 
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and  of  recent  years  the  Continent.  In  the  better  quaUties  the  English 
and  Scotch  is  preferred,  but  in  the  lower  grades  the  Germans  prac- 
tically hold  the  market  although  efforts  are  made  from  time  to  time 
by  the  British  mills  to  capture  the  business.  The  American  product 
in  this  class  of  paper  is  practically  unknown  here. 

lAiho  papers. — It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  really  define  a  litho  paper, 
as  almost  any  paper  can  be  used  for  this  purpose,  according  to  the 
"job";  but  what  is  principally  used  for  lithographing  in  a  number  of 
colors  and  vamishings,  such  as  jam  labels,  posters,  etc.,  is  what  is 
known  as  a  mill-glazed  litho  paper.  This  paper  is  made  in  England, 
and  on  the  Continent.  America  does  not  snow  a  competitive  sample 
of  this  hne.  For  other  Utho  work  qualities  of  the  American  mill- 
finished  and  supercalendered  printings  excel  and  for  higher  grade 
work  again  the  first  grade  British  mill-finished  printings  are  used. 

Antique  and  featherweight  printings, — There  is  a  large  consumption 
of  this  paper,  which  is  used  lor  the  production  of  various  books,  such 
as  novels,  technical  works,  etc.,  tne  cheaper  grades  of  which  are 
principfdly  supplied  by  the  Continent  and  tne  better  grades  by  Eng- 
land. America  shows  samples  of  this  line,  chiefly  in  Qualities  too 
good  for  the  wants  of  this  market.  Her  cheaper  grades,  nowover,  do 
not  compare  in  price,  quaUty  for  quahty,  witn  the  Continent  or 
England. 

Dover  j^pers. — In  catering  for  this  market  in  this  class  of  paper 
the  principal  factor  is  cheapness,  and  while  the  American  miUs  man- 
ufacture cover  papers  to  a  large  extent  that  can  not  bo  approached 
for  variety,  quality,  and  novelty,  yet  their  price  is  the  barrier.  It  is 
of  little  use  to  submit  samples,  as  the  lines  are  continually  changing, 
and  it  is  about  the  only  line  in  which  fashion  plays  a  part.  It  is  not 
to  be  inferred  that  no  good  qualities  are  bought,  but  the  demand  is 
so  limited  that  it  is  not  worth  while  recording.  The  business  chiefly 
goes  to  English  and  Continental  mills,  as  they  cater  more  for  the 
lower  grades. 

Surface  papers. — ^This  heading  includes  flints  and  friction-glazed, 
enameled  papers,  etc.  These  Unos  find  a  regular  sale,  but  are  sup- 
plied principally  from  the  Continent  and  England.  Although 
America  maKes  some  papers  of  this  description  she  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  compete  with  the  aforementioned  countries  either  for  price 
or  quality. 

WRrriNO   PAPERS. 

Cream  engine-sized  vyritings. — Although  there  are  several  qualities 
used,  Scotland  practically  suppUes  this  market. 

Tinted  engine-sized  writings. — This  is  carried  in  a  number  of  stand- 
ard light  shades  at  the  recognized  increase  of  cost  for  tints. 

Tub-sized  vyritings. — ^This  quaUty  is  also  used  to  some  extent,  but 
the  above  grade  answers  most  requirements. 

BarJc  or  onionskin  writings. — Large  quantities  of  this  hne  are  used 
and  obtained  principally  irom  the  Continent  and  England.  This 
paper  is  delivered  in  warehouse  at  prices  up  to  2s.  ($0.48)  per  ream 
of  La  Post,  10 J  to  11  pounds  per  480  sheets.  America  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  compete  with  this  grade. 
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TinUd  bank  writings. — ^This  is  a  paper  of  the  same  quality  as  the 
above,  only  supplied  in  the  various  regular  tints.  The  same  remarks 
apply,  with  the  exception  of  price,  idiich  carries  the  usual  increase 
for  colors. 

lAnenrfaced  hank  writings. — T^e  caU  here  is  for  the  cheaper  quali- 
ties  of  this  erade  and  is  used  for  manufacturing  purposes.  It  is  sup- 
plied from  me  Continent  and  En^and. 

Bond  writing  'wipers, — ^This  is  tne  next  grade  which  is  used  largely, 
and  in  this  quaUty  the  American  mills  are  well  represented.  The 
next  quality  used  here  is  what  is  known  locally  as  ''extra  strong" 
grade.  There  is  a  fair  demand  for  this  paper,  which  is  supphed 
principally  by  En^and  and  Scotland. 

Book  writing  papers. — ^This  paper  b  used  mostly  for  account-book 
work.  The  demand  is  lar^e,  and  America  had  a  good  share  of  the 
business  until  they  put  their  price  up  to  such  an  extent  that  buyers 
were  driven  to  England,  whicn  stUl  holds  the  business. 

Handmade  writing  papers. — ^This  line  is  also  used,  but  one  or  two 
proprietary  lines  of  Eiiglish  origin  practically  hold  the  market. 
Apart  from  the  above-mentioned  quahties  there  are  a  few  odd  lines 
imported,  of  which  America  has  a  share. 

Uwmmed  papers. — ^These  are  used  largely  here  and  are  purchased 
from  England  and  Scotland. 

Blotting. — ^There  are  many  grades  of  this  paper  imported,  of  which 
the  American  market  will  be  famiUar,  they  holding  a  good  share  of 
the  business. 

Pasteboards. — ^This  line  has  a  very  large  sale,  and  America  holds 
practically  76  per  cent  of  the  business,  the  balance  going  to  England. 

WRAPPINQ   PAPEBS. 

Kraft  hrown  and  sealings,  glazed  and  unglazed  wrappings. — ^These 
are  largely  used  in  this  market  for  wrapping  and  bag-making  pur- 
poses. Tnese  papers  are  imported  in  reels  and  sheets  and  are  sup- 
plied almost  exclusivdy  from  Norway  and  Sweden.  During  the  past 
12  months,  however.  C!anada  has  been  doing  a  fairly  steady  business, 
her  product  being  oi  very  good  quahty  and  slightly  cheaper  than  the 
Scandinavian.  The  Umted  States  has  lately  been  supplying  this 
market  with  a  Quality  similar  to  that  which  is  being  used  nere,  but 
the  prices  are  altogether  out  of  the  question.  The  cheaper  grades, 
such  as  mill-glazed  Drowns,  sugar  papers^  etc.,  are  made  by  the  local 
mills,  which  are  protected  with  a  tariff  of  £5  ($24.33)  per  ton  in 
addition  to  freight  and  importing  charges.  The  American  wrapping 
business  apparently  is  quite  dmerent  from  this  market,  as  their 
manila,  bogus  manila,  etc.,  are  quite  unsuitable,  kraft  being  pre- 
ferred and  much  lower  in  price. 

CavSf  tissues,  and  apple  wrapping. — ^These  papers  are  exclusively 
suppued  by  the  Continent  and  are  largely  used.  America  has  not  yet 
sunmitted  lines  which  can  successfully  compete. 

Waxed  wrapping  palmers. — ^This  is  a  line  which  is  regularly  stocked, 
but  not  in  large  quantities,  the  chief  source  of  supply  oeing  England. 
American  mil&  produce  a  quality  above  the  requirements,  out  do  not 
show  the  lower  grades. 
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Carbon  papers. — Naturally  this  is  used  to  a  great  extent,  the  busi- 
ness being  divided,  but  American  miUs  have  a  lair  share. 


BOABD6  OF  VARIOUS   KINDS. 

Strawboards. — ^This  is  a  line  used  to  a  very  large  extent,  being 
imported  from  the  Netherlands  and  Japan.  The  boards  from  the 
Netherlands  are  the  best  qualitv  and  used  mostly.  Japan  suppUes 
the  second  quality.  What  might  be  termed  the  ''thmi  <}uahty*'  is 
produced  by  the  local  mills,    .^nerica  does  not  offer  this  Ime  here. 

Leather  boards, — ^This  grade  is  used  here  very  largely  in  the  box- 
making  industry,  and  supphes  are  wholly  drawn  from  tne  Continent. 

MilS>oards. — tingland  suppUes  practically  the  whole  of  this  market. 

Manila  boards. — Under  this  heading  can  be  classed  tag  manila, 
lined  manila,  coated  manila,  etc.  Fair  quantities  of  these  boards  are 
used,  and  in  tag  manila  America  practically  commands  the  market. 
In  lined  and  coated  manila  the  trade  is  divided  between  America  and 
the  Continent. 

Carpet  felt. — ^This  is  manufactured  by  the  local  mil's. 

True  vegetahle  parchment, — ^This  business  is  exclusively  held  by  the 
Continent.  Although  American  miUs  manufacture  this  grade,  their 
prices  are  very  much  higher,  quaUty  for  quality,  than  the  Continental. 

DOMESTIO  PAFEB  FBGDUCTION. 

There  are  four  paper  mills  in  Victoria:  they  produce  printing, 
blottings,  cartridges,  orowns,  krafts,  strawooards,  and  pulp  boards. 
The  output  from  these  mills  amoimts  to  about  250  tons  per  week. 
Exports  from  this  district  are  practically  nil. 

The  raw  materials  used  are  rags,  at  about  £14  ($68.13)  per  ton; 
ba^mg,  at  £2  10s.  ($12.16)  per  ton;  rope,  at  £8  ($38.93)  per  ton; 
wood  pulp,  at  from  £9  ($43.79)  to  £15  ($72.99)  per  ton;  and  straw, 
from  £1  10s.  ($7.29)  to  £2  ($9.73)  per  ton.  With  the  exception  of 
straw,  most  of  the  raw  material  is  foreign  to  Austraha.  The  quaUties 
of  papers  and  boards  manufactured  are  of  fair  mediimi  grade. 

The  machinery  in  use  is  wholly  British,  with  the  exception  of  the 
strawboard  mill,  the  machinery  for  whicn  was  suppUed  from  Ohio. 

The  wages  of  employees  are  governed  by  wages  boards  and  range 
from  the  laborer  at  8s.  ($1.94)  per  day  of  8  hours  to  12s.  ($2.92)  per 
day  of  8  hours  to  machine  and  beater  men. 

The  following  are  the  wholesale  prices  in  Australia,  the  imported 
and  the  locally  manufactured  products  selling  at  about  the  same 
prices:  Brown  paper,  from  $72.99  to  $97.33  per  ton;  blotting  paper, 
$170.32  per  ton;  printing  paper,  from  $116.79  to  $136.26  per  ton; 
cartridge  papers,  from  $126.52  to  $136.26  per  ton;  strawboard,  from 
$36.49  to  $41.36  per  ton;  pulp  boards,  from  $58.39  to  $68.13  per  ton. 

I  am  unable  to  fiunish  a  statement  showing  the  quantity  of  paper 
imported  into  the  Melbourne  consular  district,  but  I  have  prepared 
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a  table  showing  the  total  value  of  the  principal  lines  and  the  share 
of  the  United  States  in  the  trade.     The  statement  follows: 


Articles. 


Apple  wrapping; 

Bags  (not  printed) 

Blotting 

Boards,  ooated,  n.  e.  1 

Cardboard  and  pasteboard... 

Gartr  idge 

Oummed,  n.  e.  i 

Millboard,  gray  board,  leather 
board,  maiula  board,  and 
wood  board 

Paper  felt,  or  carpet  felt  paper 
for  the  manuTactiiring  of 
roofing  felt 

Paper  hangings 

Parchment,  true  vegetable.*. 

Printing 

Strawboard 


Total  im- 

p<H-tsfor 

district 


S5.927 
20,128 
33,491 
37,939 
92,5ft5 
21,656 
12,895 


90,589 


2,010 

202,528 

8,434 

2,084,014 

61,201 


Imports 

from  the 

United 

States. 


137.165 
10,375 
10,010 
67,566 


540 

65,537 

667 
22,425 


735,401 
14 


Articles. 


Wrapping  of  all  colors,  slased 
unglazed,  or  mUl  glazed, 
browns,  caps  not  elsewhere 
specified,  casings,  sealings, 
nature  or  ocher  Drown,  sul- 
phites, sugars,  and  all  other 
bag  p^>ers,  candle  carton 
papers 

writing  and  typewriting, 
plain,  in  sheets  not  less 
than  16  by  13  inches 

Cover  paper,  pressings 

other  (5  per  cent) 

other  (free) 

Total 


Total  im- 
ports for 
district 


$445,561 


793,817 
85,086 
55,234 

411,899 


4,464,974 


Imports 

from  the 

United 

States. 


16,647 


94.507 
20,351 
46,477 
73.162 


1,189.844 


The  standard  sizes,  weights,  shades,  etc.,  are  essentially  British 
and  not  in  keeping  with  the  American.  However,  I  am  told  by  the 
trade  that  this  is  well  known  to  American  mills,  and  does  not  make 
any  material  difference,  as  most  of  the  orders  placed  are  for  '^making" 
quantities,  and  therefore  the  mills  conform  to  the  Australian  standard. 

The  trend  of  the  import  trade  is  to  England  and  the  Continent,  for 
the  reason  that  they  are  catering  more  exclusively  to  the  wants  of 
this  market,  and  that  their  prices  are  reasonably  firm.  American 
mills  have  an  advantage  in  ocean  freight,  inasmuch  as  their  cased 
freight  is  cheaper  than  British  or  contmental.  On  the  other  hand, 
paper  packed  m  bales  is  considerably  cheaper  from  the  Continent; 
British  freights  for  bales  are  about  the  same  as  American.  There  is 
further  a  preferential  tariff  on  some  Unes.  If  a  preferential  tariff  on 
all  British  goods,  which  is  being  quietly  but  earnestly  advocated, 
comes  into  effect,  it  is  likely  that  the  Canadian  mills  would  benefit  to 
a  very  large  extent. 

The  methods  for  quoting  prices  and  terms  vary  considerably. 
Business  is  done  at  f.  o.  b.,  c.  i.  f.,  and  deUvered  prices.  Payment  is 
made  in  some  cases  imder  letters  of  credit  in  London  or  New  York, 
and  drafts  are  drawn  at  sight  and  up  to  90  days'  sight.  In  other  cases 
payment  is  made  against  deUvery. 

The  Government  departments  buy  all  their  requirements  through 
local  houses,  which  quote  by  tender,  and  hold  the  stocks  to  be  called 
for  when  required. 

CRITICISMS   OP   SHIPPING   METHODS. 

A  prominent  paper  importer  of  Melbourne  has  been  good  enough 
to  favor  me  with  the  following  comments  on  the  methods  of  American 
paper  exporters  with  whom  he  has  had  dealings: 

On  very  many  occasions  it  is  the  unpleasant  experience  of  the  importer  to  have  a 
shipment  of  American  goods  arrive  at  the  wharf  before  the  bill  of  laaing  or  the  draft 
comes  to  hand,  which  naturally  causes  much  annoyance,  inconvenience,  and  extra 
expense.  This  could  easily  be  remedied  by  watching  the  departure  of  the  maUs.  It 
has  the  appearance  that  as  long  as  the  maker  receives  his  money  aad  the  goods  are 
exported— so  far  as  he  Is  concerned — ^that  ends  his  worries.  Invoicee  should  always 
accompany  the  drafts. 
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The  export  markings  are  very  often  not  sufficiently  distinct,  cases  are  frequently 
addrcflsed  in  large  letters  from  the  mills  to  some  export  agent  in  New  York  or  other 
center,  but  the  address  for  the  final  destination  is  pushed  away  In  some  comer  where 
it  can  scarcely  be  seen.  This  necessitates  loss  of  time  in  endeavoring  to  locate  the 
goods. 

The  cases  as  a  rule  are  strongly  made,  but  they  should  not  be  asked  to  carry  a  heavia* 
weight  than  5  hundredweight,  especially  for  shipping  purposes.  When  containing 
more  than  their  complement,  the  boards  are  liable  to  spring  and  become  loose,  thus 
causing  damage  to  the  paper. 

The  packing  generally  is  in  good  ord^,  but  paper  has  been  received  at  times  just  put 
loosely  into  the  case,  the  reams  not  being  parceled  up  securely,  but  just  a  slip  of  paper 
to  incucate  the  division.  When  these  cases  are  handled  there  is  a  sagging  and  buckling 
of  the  paper  causing  much  damage. 

The  specifications  are  not  often  received  in  a  complete  form,  the  measurements  and 
contents  of  each  case  are  seldom  shown,  neither  the  total  measurement  of  the  shipment 
given. 

The  rate  of  freight  per  ton  is  frequently  not  stated;  all  that  Lb  shown  is  the  total 
amount  of  the  shipment.  The  ton  rate  should  be  given,  as  this  is  needed  for  checking 
and  costing  purposes. 

These  mentioned  pin  pricks  are  very  irritating  and  vexatious,  but  they  are  infini- 
tesimal in  ccHnparison  with  one  point,  which  in  the  near  future  will  be  a  great  stum- 
blingblock  to  tne  expansion  of  the  American  paper  trade  with  Australia.  Even  at 
the  present  time  the  cause  is  beginning  to  make  itoelf  manifest.  A  sample  of  paper  is 
forward^  to  the  maker  or  to  the  agent  on  the  strict  understanding  that  it  will  be  fully 
nuktched  in  all  respects.  The  trouble  is  when  the  completed  article  arrives  it  is  found 
to  be  inferior  to  the  original  sample. 

Do  the  exporters  imagine  that  the  difference  will  not  be  noticed?  Perchance  a 
draft  will  not  be  accept^  for  some  of  these  goods,  then  the  agents  will  consider  they 
have  been  badly  treated,  but  not  until  it  is  fully  understood  that  the  goods  are  to  be 
the  same  as  the  original  sample  will  there  be  any  appreciable  increase  in  the  trade. 
It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  this  method  is  resorted  to  by  all  the  agents,  but  as 
surely  as  it  is  practicea  by  one,  so  will  it  have  a  damaging  effect  on  the  trade  as  a  whole. 

It  will  be  understood  that  what  I  have  written  in  connection  with 
the  paper  business  is  as  if  prior  to  the  war.  Conditions  have  altered 
considerably,  inasmuch  as  the  Continent  is  practically  cut  oflF,  leaving 
only  England  and  America  to  supply  the  market.  Whereas  American 
grades  before  were  comparatively  mgh  in  price,  they  will  now  be  used 
to  a  lai^e  extent,  and  this  should  be  a  great  opportunity  for  our  manu- 
facturers to  get  a  much  better  footing  than  tney  have  ever  had  before 
in  Australia. 

I  would  again  emphasize  the  necessity  and  advisability  of  quoting 
firmly  and  to  reasonably  hold  to  prices,  and  not  to  feel  the  pulse  as  to 
how  much  it  is  possible  to  obtain.  Such  points  wUl  assist  in  establish- 
ing a  feding  of  confidence  greater  than  tnat  which  exists  to-day. 


NEW  SOUTH  WAJLBS. 

From  Consul  General  John  P.  Bray,  Sydney. 


I  transmit  the  following  statistics  of  imi>orts  of  paper  into  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  for  the  year  1912: 


Classes  of  peper  and  countries. 


Apple  wrapping: 
United  Kingdom 

Qermany 

Norway 

Sweden 

Total 


Value. 


S126 
5,533 

238  I 
22,400 


28,297 


Classes  of  paper  and  countries. 


Bags  (not  printed): 

Unitea  Kingdom 

New  Zealand 

United  States 

Other  foreign  countries 

Total 


Value. 


$21,261 

282 

37,165 

501 

5),  209 
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Classes  of  paper  and  oountries. 


Blottine  paper: 

United  Kinedom 

Other  British  countries 

German  V 

United  States 

Other  foreign  countries 

Total 

Boards,  coated,  n.  e.  i.: 

United  Kingdom 

Belgium 

Oermany 

Norway 

Sweden 

United  States 

Other  foreign  oountries 

Total 

Oardboard  and  pasteboard  : 

United  Kingdom 

New  Zealand 

Belgium 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Sweden 

United  States 

Other  foreign  countries 

Total 

Cartridge  paper: 

United  Kingdom 

Belgium 

Germany 

Norway 

Other  foreign  oountries 

Total 

Omnmed,  n.  e.  1.: 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Other  foreign  oountries 

Total 

Manufactures  of,  framed  (including  the 
weight  of  the  frame)  or  unframed,  hav- 
ing advertisements  thereon,  including 
pnoe  lists,  n.  e.  i.,  trade  catalogues,  n. 
e.  L,  show  cards,  n.  e.  i.,  and  all  printed, 
photographed,  or  litho^phed  matter, 
pictures,  n.  e.  1.,  and  posters  of  all 
kinds,  used  or  intended  to  be  used  for 
advertising  purposes;  also  all  printed 
or  embossed  bags  and  cartons;  calen- 
dars and  almanacs,  n.  e.  L: 

Australia 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

New  Zealand 

Straits  Settlements 

Other  British  countries 

Belgium 

France 

Oermany 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Switterland 

United  States 

Other  foreign  countries 

Total 

ICm  board,  grey  board,  leather  board, 
manBa  board,  and  wood  board: 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Cwmany 

Japan 

Natberiands 


Value. 


956,782 

14 

018 

10,375 

822 


70,611 


27,502 

939 

26,624 

5,382 

1,878 

10,010 

662 


73,057 


71,304 

49 

2,798 

32,420 

720 

3,066 

67,566 

803 


178,726 


33,126 

1,922 

4,983 

627 

1,085 


41,743 


20,901 
540 
413 


21,854 


720 

281,556 

3,005 

1,533 

9 

116 

4,419 

6,112 

36,245 

1,470 

4,058 

095 

3,409 

76,749 

1,211 


421,457 


63,912 

2,652 

9.888 

788 

58,631 

24 

0,295 


Caasses  of  paper  and  countries. 


Mai  board,  etc.— Continued. 

Norway 

Bussia 

Swedm 

Switxerland 

United  States 

Total 

Paper  felt  or  carpet  paper  for  the  manu- 
facture of  roonng,  felt,  and  like  sub- 
stances: 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Total 

Paper  hangings: 

United  ^ngdom 

Canada 

Other  British  countries 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Sweden 

United  States 

Total 

Parchment,  true  vegetable: 

United  Kingdom 

Belgium , 

Germany , 

Sweden 

Other  foreign  countries 

Total 

Printing  paper: 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

New  Zealand 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Geraaany , 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Sweden 

United  States 

Other  foreign  countries 

Total 

Ruled  and  bordered:  United  Kingdom. 

Strawboard: 

United  Kingdom 

Austria-Hungary , 

Belgium 

Germany 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Sweden 

United  States 

Total 

Wrappings  of  all  colors: 

United  Kingdom 

Other  British  countries 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Russia , 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  States , 

Other  foreign  countries 

Total 


Value. 


f6,oao 

7,781 
66,593 

2,336 
65,537 


293,457 


1,843 
667 


2,110 


240,509 

14,847 

5 

196 

1,825 

14,867 

457 

1,528 

22,425 


296,689 


993 

3,864 

15,645 

559 

503 


21,654 

1,605,497 

871,945 

14 

30,219 

44,708 

217,644 

550 

22,736 

362,048 

510,646 

735.405 

786 


4,411,198 
24 

1,608 

764 

491 

37,900 

11,864 

133,274 

1,236 

2,365 

14 

189,615 

48,586 

170 

44,733 

930 

190,796 

16,658 

209,172 

4,837 

390,838 

1,182 

6,647 

8S2 


015,800 
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Classes  of  paper  and  oountries. 


Writing  and   typewriting   (plain),   in 
sheets  not  less  than  M  by  13  inches: 

United  Kingdom 

New  Zealand 

Stzaits  Settlements 

Aostria-Hongary 

Belgiom 

Fninoe , 

Germany , 

Netherlands 

Norway , 

Spain 

Sweden , 

United  States 

Other  foreign  ooantries 

Total 

N.  e.  L,  including  boards,  n.  e.  i.,  lined 
or  onlined,  cover  paper,  pressings: 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

Other  British  countries 

Total 

N.  e.  Lt  inclading  boards,  lined  or  un- 
Uned: 

Anstria-Hongary 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Netherltuids 

Norway 

Sweden 

United  States 

Other  foreign  countries 

Total 


Vahie. 


11,256,019 
5 
25 
8,402 
0,733 
flOl 
48,027 
0,441 
27,708 
5,100 
22,541 
94,507 
131 


1,483,320 


85,344 

1,400 

07 


86,040 


800 

1,513 

10,573 

24,614 

3,581 

2,715 

3,299 

20,351 

481 


77,017 


Classes  of  paper  and  oountries. 


Other,  6  per  cent  (general  tariff):  Aree 
(preferential  tariff): 

United  Kingdom 

Other  British  ooantries 

Belgium , 

Germany 

France , 

Sweden 

United  States , 

Other  foreign  countries 

Total 

Other,  free* 

United  Ktaigdom 

Canada 

Other  British  countries 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Sweden 

United  States 

Other  foreign  countries 

Total 


Vahie. 


172,549 

10 

860 

15,  US 

l,a67 


45,477 
670 


137,006 


168,663 

10,064 

24 

5,543 

56,685 

11,027 

235,344 

228 

4,282 

2,248- 

41,845 

84,083 

73,168 

564 


604,168 


NEW   SOUTH  WALES   IMPORTS. 

New  South  Wales  relies  entirely  upon  imports  for  its  supply  of 
paper  of  all  classes.  The  sources  of  supply  for  the  many  varieties 
required  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  a  laree  community  vary  in  accord- 
ance with  conditions  of  production,  facility  of  transport,  and  rela- 
tive sxiperiority  of  quality  of  manufacture.  For  example,  it  is 
shown  by  statistics  that  wnereas  the  United  Kingdom  is  easily  first 
among  the  couuitries  supplying  printing  paper,  Sweden  leads  in 
wrapping  paper,  the  United  States  in  paper  bags,  and  the  Nether- 
lan<^  in  millboard,  gray  board,  etc.  There  is  naturally  a  strong 
leaning  toward  commodities  of  British  origin  which  materially  influ- 
ences all  kinds  of  import  business.  When,  however,  a  non-British 
source  of  supply  proves  its  imdoubted  abihty  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  market  more  satisfactorily,  there  is  always  a  good  chance  of  its 

(joods  being  purchased  extensively.  In  stationery  a  great  many 
ocal  concerns  have  for  years  been  doing  business  with  British  manu- 
facturers in  exclusively  watermarked  lines  in  whidi,  as  they  say, 
they  have  ''built  up  a  standard''  from  which  they  hesitate  to  depart. 
In  the  heavier  fines  the  influential  factor  is,  in  the  main,  cost 
price,  with  a  corresponding  quaUty,  but  here  will  be  found  far  less 
competitive  difficulty  than  in  stationery  and  associated  branches. 
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The  United  States,  it  will  be  observed,  figures  as  only  a  small 
contributor  to  the  total  amount,  which  is  probably  due  to  the  reasons 
above  stated  as  well  as  to  the  fact  that  American  manufacturers 
have  not  yet  paid  any  concerted  or  particular  attention  to  this 
field.  During  1913  a  representative  of  one  large  American  factory 
visited  this  State  and  bexore  leaving  reported  that  he  had  succeeded 
in  taking  some  very  fair  sample  orders,  but  he  complained  of  the 

Ereiudice  in  favor  of  already  known  lines.     He  was  selling  only 
ign-class  stationery  and  other  expensive  stock.     He  informed  me 
that  he  expected  to  make  a  return  visit  in  the  near  future. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  on  all  such  paper  as  is  dutiable  under 


the  AustraUan  tariff  act,  an  average  preference  of  5  per  cent  is  al- 
lowed on  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom.  In  a  few  cases  the 
preference  is  even  more,  but  this  is  onfy  on  very  restricted  lines, 


which  in  the  aggregate  affect  the  total  but  Uttle. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  imports  of  paper  into  New 
South  Wales  for  1913,  by  countries  of  import  and  coimtaies  of  origin: 


Classes  of  paper  and 
countries. 

Direct 
imports. 

Country 
of  origin. 

Classes  of  paper  and 
countries. 

Direct 
imports. 

Country 
of  origin. 

Bags,  n.  e.  L: 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

14,273 

23,067 

44 

14,272 

23,058 

44 

Coated  boards,  n.  e.  L: 

United  Kingdom 

British  pos»assions 

Gflrmftnv  . 

112,040 

34 

11,802 

3,037 

5,027 

1,382 

$11,937 

other  foreign  countries. . 

9,812 
5,611 
6,142 
1,610 

NAttiArlsiTiH^ 

Total 

28,274 

28,274 

United  states 

Other  foreign  countries.. 
Total 

Blotting: 

United  Kingdom 

26,350 

24 

6,078 

701 

21,344 

85,113 

36,112 

British  possessions 

United  States 

Gummed,  n.  e.  1.: 

United  Kingdom 

British  possessions 

Other  foreign  countries.. 

Total 

10,060 
740 

8,876 

24 

564 

Other  foreign  countries.. 

8,581 

Total 

32,162 

32,162 

881 

Wrappings  o  f  a  1 1  colors 
(elazed,  unglaxed,  or  mill 
glazed),  broHiis,  cai>s,  not 
elsewhot)  specined,  etc.»: 

United  Kingdom 

British  possesslcms 

27,534 

1,518 

21,545 

85,704 

7,432 

47,073 

155,314 

5,622 

588 

26,040 

1,509 

14,264 

53,138 

10,487 

58,364 

190,100 

6,662 

1,706 

9,464 

9,465 

Manufactures  of,  framed  or 
unframed,  having  adver- 
tisements thereon:  * 
Austitilia 

483 

Belgium. 

United  Kingdom 

British  possessions 

Oermftny 

178,727 
13,130 

0,018 
39,681 

4,113 

170,400 

1,370 

13,619 

54,468 

5,474 

Germany 

Nethwlonds 

Nwway 

United  States 

Sweden 

Other  foreign  countries. . 
Total 

United  States 

Other  foreign  coimtries.. 

244,668 

344,668 

Millboard  and  gray  board: 

United  Kingdom 

British  possessions 

Austrla-Ilungary 

Beleium 

Total 

362,330 

362,330 

58,194 

636 

10,808 

5,003 
49,376 

6,743 
66,413 

60,709 

663 

17,144 

1,066 
36,935 

7,101 
60,719 

Cardboard  and  pasteboard: 

United  Kingdom 

British  possessions 

32,591 

0,368 

12,060 

4,711 

20,554 

Germany 

11,558 

15,203 

3,328 

Germany 

United  States. 

Netherlands 

Other  foreign  countries. . 

Sweden. 

RiissIa 

4,906 

30,119 

1,840 

Total 

50,644 

50,643 

United  States 

33,666 
453 

Other  foreign  countries.. 
Total 

Cartridge: 

United  Kingdom 

15,544 
1,533 

15,408 
1,660 

310,180 

310,180 

Other  foreign  countries.. 

Total 

17,027 

17,077 

or 
ing 


1  Includes  casines,  seallngs,  nature  or  ocher  browns,  all  other  paper,  candle  carton  paper, 
s  Includes  price  lists,  n.  e.  i.,  trade  catalogues,  n.  e.  i.,  shoe  cards,  n.  e.  i.,  and  all  printed,  i 


;ed,  photographed. 


lithographed  matter;  pictures,  n.  e.  i.,  and  posters  of  all  kinds,  used  or  intended  lo  be  used  for  advertis- 
g  purposes;  also  all  printed  bags  and  cartons;  calendars  and  almanacs,  n.  e.  L 
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Classes  of  paper  and 
countries. 

Direct 
imparts. 

Country 
of  origin. 

ClassM  of  paper  and 
oountries. 

Direct 
imports. 

Country 
of  origin. 

Other  5  per  mnt  (general), 
free  (preference): 

United  Kingdom 

British  possessions 

Oermany 

138,446 

509 

4,530 

14,878 

730 

134,839 

5,091 

19,033 

726 

Writing    and    typewriting 
(plain),  not  less  than  16  by 
13  inches: 

United  Kingdom 

Belirfum .,,». 

$608,993 

5,654 

33,185 

4,857 

11,609 

64,333 

1,708 

$495,847 
1,933 
18,839 
10,468 
13,807 
64,169 
5,586 

United  States 

OermaQy. •..•.... 

Other  foreign  countries. . 

Norway' •... 

fiwjNlun 

Total 

69,183 

50,183 

United  States 

Other  foreign  oountries. . 
Total 

Paper  hangings; 

United  Knurdom 

75,099 

3,199 

3,974 

3,050 

358 

72,813 

3,199 

3,-667 

8,664 

346 

610,379 

610,379 

British  possessions 

N.e.L: 

United  Kingdom 

British  possessfons 

58,067 
3,750 
7,631 

United  States 

87,9U 

Other  foreign  countries. . 

■"i6,*96i 

16.801 

Total 

83,580 

83,589 

Prance .................. 

United  States 

11,631 
5,303 

16,143 
4,536 

Printing: 

United  Kingdom 

British  possessions 

1,351,445 

301,864 

37,935 

98,755 

4,876 

352,757 

164,648 

76,774 

1,684 

760,829 

393,953 

16,847 

83,540 

4.838 

263,847 

179,837 

473,199 

14,858 

Other  foreign  countries. . 
Total 

85,380 

85,280 

'RAlo^itn 

Other  (fiw): 

United  States 

GfTTuany 

35,787 
81,345 

4,039 
30,563 
49,733 
10,628 

6,614 
10,263 

1,465 

Netherlands 

30,0«S 
75,987 

Norway 

United  Kingdom 

British  possessfons 

Belidum. 

Sweden. 

1,187 
9,360 

United  States 

Other  foreign  oountries . . 

Oermany 

58,943 

NAthnrlAndv 

10,808 
9,640 

11,499 
3,007 

Total 

2,190,738 

3,190,738 

Norway 

flvTAHAn 

Btrawboard: 

United  Kingdom 

BAlf^im.   , 

233 
2,983 

14,434 
7,213 

26,367 

53 

740 

9,480 

7,313 

33,744 

Other  foreign  countries. . 
Total 

210,325 

310.835 

Oerinany 

• 

—  »,»■!> 

Japan . . ' 

Netherlands 

Total 

51,230 

51,230 

Australia  buys  and  uses  mainly  the  standard  sizes  of  paper.  Special 
sizes  are  in  very  moderate  demand.  These  standard  sizes  may  be 
classified  as  follows:  Writing  paper — Large  post,  medium  post,  double 
foolscap;  book  paper — foofecap,  demy,  medium,  royal,  super  royal; 
printing  paper — double  demy,  quad  crown,  quad  demy;  news  paper — 
m  rolls  for  cylinder  presses;  wrapping  paper — kraft  brown  and  bogus 
kraft  brown. 

As  already  stated,  Australia  is  almost  exclusively  an  importer  of 
paper.     A  very  small  quantity  of  the  coarser  grades  of  brown  wrap- 

ging  paper  is  made  in  this  State  at  Botany,  near  Sydney,  and  at  the 
umberiand  Paper  Mills,  Lane  Cove  River,  a  plant  controlled  by 
Sydney  interests,  and  a  moderate  business  is  done  with  boards.     The 

Eroprietor  of  these  mills  informs  me  that  his  product  will  be  of  much 
etter  quaUty  when  he  gets  from  America  the  ''blankets."  These 
are  now  on  order  and  will  shortly  be  installed.  In  two  years'  time 
the  Cumberland  Mills  expect  to  be  producing  writing  paper.  There 
are  no  pidp  mills  in  New  South  Wales. 

METHODS   OF  QUOTING   PRICES   AND  SUMMARY. 

All  papers  sold  on  Australian  account  are  quoted  at  c.  i.  f.  and  e., 
and  in  ordinary  course  are  shipped  ''cash  against  documents.*' 

It  may  be  added,  in  conclusion,  that  the  paper  trade  of  New  South 
Wales,  as  in  fact  that  of  the  whole  Commonwealth,  is  one  which  offers 
attractive  possibiUties  to  the  American  manufacturer.     No  special 
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requirements  of  sizes  or  quality  have  as  yet  entered  into  the  business. 
Medium  grades  in  all  lines  are  easily  saleable,  but  there  undoubtedly 
does  exist  a  decided  predilection  for  British  stock,  in  stationery  par- 
ticularly. America  already  supphes  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
news  paper  used  and  enjoys  tne  same  customs  privueges  as  does 
Canada.  Any  preferential  rates  that  may  be  in  force  apply  only  to 
the  product  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  will,  however,  be  necessary 
for  me  American  manufacturer  intending  to  exploit  this  market  to 
be  directly  represented  here  and  to  keep  his  representative  here  an 
indefinite  period,  well  equipped  with  samples,  and  authorized,  too,  to 
make  such  terms  with  tne  trade  as  circumstances  may  require.  The 
competition  is  keen  and  an  inexperienced  salesman,  or  one  not 
equipped  with  executive  credentials,  will  hardly  be  found  successful. 

TASMANIA. 

From  Consiil  George  M.  Hanson,  Hobart. 

Tasmania  is  not  a  paper-producing  country,  though  the  siu^ace  of 
the  imtilled  portion  oi  the  entire  island  is  covered  with  a  forest  growth 
said  to  be  adapted  for  making  wood  pulp.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
population  (under  200,000)  is  too  small  a  market  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  paper-manufacturing  plant.  Most  of  the  paper  consumed 
here  is  imported  from  England,  tnough  that  country  is  not  always  the 
coimtry  of  origin.  The  bulk  of  the  supplv  of  news  paper  or  print 
paper  comes  from  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Germany;  wnting 

Eaper  from  England,  Scotland.  Austria,  and  the  United  States; 
ook  paper  from  England  ana  the  United  States;  and  kraft  or 
wrappmg  paper  from  Germany.  Cardboard,  strawboard,  and  stiflF 
paper  generally  come  from  England,  while  the  largest  part  of  the  tis- 
suepaper  usea  in  the  fruit  trade  comes  direct  from  Sweden. 

The  ordinary  sizes  of  writing  and  book  paper  used  in  other  coun- 
tries is  in  demand  here.  Imported  paper  is  for  the  most  part  duty 
free,  though  on  some  kinds  the  United  Kingdom  enjoys  a  preferential 
of  5  per  cent.  Stationery  is  protected  by  a  duty  of  35  per  cent 
(England  30  per  cent)  in  order  that  it  may  be  made  here.  The 
manufacture  of  stationery  does  not  mean  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
It  simply  means  that  plain  paper  in  large  sheets  unruled  and  uncut 
is  imported  and  the  process  of  converting  it  into  stationery  is  carried 
out  here. 

As  indicated  above  Tasmania  does  not  export  paper  of  any  kind. 
Practically  all  kinds  are  imported  but  no  accurate  figures  as  to  the 
amount  of  imports  are  available.  The  reason  is  that  Tasmania  is 
part  of  the  Commonwealth  of  AustraUa  and  no  record  is  kept  of 
mterstate  shipments.  Most  of  the  paper  imports  are  landed  in 
either  Sydney  or  Melbourne  and  the  merchants  in  all  the  Australian 
States  are  supplied  from  the  warehouses  in  those  cities.  Inasmuch 
as  the  bulk  of  the  paper  used  in  Tasmania  is  ordered  from  either  New 
South  Wales  of  Victoria  and  dehvered  in  Tasmania  without  customs 
duties  or  Grovemment  charges  of  any  kind,  it  is  impossible  to  supply 
figures. 

The  following  table  shows  oversea  imports  only,  and  while  they 
probably  do  not  approximate  one-fourth  of  the  paper  consumed,  the 
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figures  are  important  in  that  they  show  the  countries  of  origin  and 
the  comparative  quantity  of  paper  supplied  by  each: 


Kinds  of  paper. 


Writing  paper 

StatioiMry 

Parchment 

Paper  hangings 

Print  paper 

Tissue  paper 

Wrapping  paper 

CaraDoard  and  pasteboard . 
Carpet  felt 


Total. 


United 
King- 

dooL 


$12,531 

20,614 

1,138 

12.190 

10,735 

4,545 

846 

1,280 


63,850 


United 

States. 


S326 
710 


1,075 
15,608 


335 

384 


18,432 


Qer- 
many. 


11,086 

3,670 

1,000 

272 

18,100 

7,046 

1,323 

481 


28,027 


S87 

82 

116 


2,063 

16,804 

2,404 


21,556 


■Palgfuin 


1311 
9 


121 


656 


1,097 


New 
Zealand. 


968 


1» 


1,122 


MARKET  REQUIREMENTS. 

It  win  be  observed  that  the  United  Ejngdom  supplies  a  large 
proportion  of  writing  paper.  The  reason  is  that  other  countries  must 
pay  a  duty  of  5  per  cent  while  British  paper  is  free.  Of  the  several 
grades  of  writing  paper  in  use  here  two  kinds  are  in  great  demand, 
one  selling  at  14  cents  perpound,  deUvered  in  Hobart,  and  the  other 
at  8  cents  per  pound.  The  cheaper  paper  is  made  into  billheads^ 
circulars,  etc.,  while  the  higher  priced  articles  is  converted  into 
stationery  or  made  into  letterheads.  The  cheaper  grade  is  ordered 
by  the  ton.    An  American  paper,  similar  in  quaUtv  to  the  cheaper 

trade  and  costing  about  one-hau  cent  per  pound,  less,  is  also  in 
emand.  This  paper  has  a  watermark  ana  is  valued  on  tJiat  account, 
a  feature  more  or  less  uncommon  in  the  cheaper  foreign  papers. 
This  paper  is  made  into  pads,  memoranda  tablets,  Dusiness  stationerv, 
etc.  An  Austrian  paper,  costing  5  cents  a  poimd,  without  watermark, 
is  also  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  book  papers  imported  are  stiff  and  heavy,  sometimes  tinted, 
but  generallv  plain  ana  unrul^.  They  come  largely  from  Scotlana 
and  England  and  are  deUvered  in  Hobart  at  from  10  to  20  cents  j)er 
pound.  The  better  qualities  are  used  for  bank  ledgers  and  official 
record  books.  The  printing  paper,  or  news  paper  used  here  comes 
from  several  different  countries.  Canada  furnishes  the  largest  supplv, 
though  Canadian  paper  is  ordered  through  London  and  generally 
appears  on  a  bill  of  lading  as  of  British  origin.  The  UnitM  States 
is  second,  with  Germany  a  close  third.  In  the  above  table  Canada 
does  not  appear  as  an  exporter  of  news  paper,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  Canaoian  paper  is  landed  at  Sydney  and  not  at  Hobart. 

As  the  population  grows  the  market  for  print  paper  will  increase. 
The  demand  at  present  is  not  likely  to  grow  less.  A  small  quantity 
of  glazed  printing  paper  is  used  in  the  illustrated  weeklies  and  other 
magazines.  The  customs  regulations  require  all  print  paper  in  sheets 
to  be  not  less  than  20  by  25  inches  in  order  to  come  in  duty  free. 
One  newspaper  here  gets  its  supply  of  print  paper  from  Sweden* 
another  from  the  United  States,  llie  pnce  of  prmt  paper  from  all 
countries  delivered  in  Hobart  is  about  tne  same. 
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The  German  *'kraft"  paper  is  rapidljr  supplanting  all  other  wrap- 

Sing  papers.  It  is  a  fine  l^nt  paper,  phable  and  strong.  The  largest 
ealer  here  tells  me  that  smce  Kraft  paper  was  introduced  his  firm  is 
having  a  hard  time  getting  rid  of  their  old  stock  of  manila  and 
ordinary  brown  wrapping  paper. 

Much  tissue  paper  is  used  nere  in  packing  fruit  for  both  interstate 
and  oversea  shipment.  It  comes  lareeJy  from  Sweden  and  is  quoted 
at  7  cents  per  pound,  delivered  in  Hobart.  The  price  of  the  tissue 
paper  of  the  same  ^ade  from  other  coimtries  is  about  1  cent  per 
poimd  higher.  An  inferior  grade  of  tissue  paper,  known  locally  as 
** apple  paper,"  is  a  sulphide  tissue  and  can  be  delivered  for  5  cents  a 
pound.    There  is  a  big  trade  in  this  particular  paper. 

The  price  of  stationery  to  the  trade  ranges  from  10  cents  to  $1  per 
box.  The  average  is  25  cents  per  box,  which  retails  at  35  and  40 
cents.  The  higher  priced  stationery  is  imported  as  such.  The 
lower  priced  is  made  up  here  from  plam  paper  in  sheets  not  less  than 
13  by  16  inches. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  paper  trade  of  Tasmania  should  be 
supplied  from  England  on  accoimt  of  transportation  facilities. 
Even  the  papers  of  continental  manufacture  are  ordered  through 
London  and  shipment  is  made  on  a  British  steamer.  The  large 
manufacturing  plants  of  America  are  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  to 
reach  the  Australian  market  goods  must  either  pay  a  high  railroad 
tariff  to  San  Francisco  in  addition  to  the  trans-Pacific  freight  cost 
or  be  sent  to  England  and  be  transshipped  at  a  greater  cost  than 
that  charged  against  English  goods. 

PANAMA   CANAL  INPLUBNOB. 

With  paper,  as  with  other  products,  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  will  insure  a  direct  route  to  our  eastern  ports  and  give  the 
United  States  an  advantage  of  3,000  miles  in  ocean  travel  in  com- 
petition with  European  countries  for  Australian  trade.  The  Amer- 
ican papers  now  used  here  give  good  satisfaction  but  the  lack  of 
quick  transportation  faciUties  places  the  American  manufacturer  at 
a  disadvantage.  His  products  are  ordered  through  England  and 
each  shipment  must  travel  15,000  miles  to  reach  its  destination. 
The  key  to  increased  American  trade  in  every  department,  so  far 
as'Tasmania  is  concerned,  is  better  transportation  facilities,  and,  if 

Sossible,  a  system  of  business  credits  such  as  obtains  among  the 
Inglish  firms  with  which  the  merchants  here  deal.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  Hobart  jobbers  to  receive  from  three  to  six  months'  credit, 
and,  where  business  is  continuous,  a  running  account  is  kept.  This 
system  might  not  be  possible  with  American  business  houses  until 
better  transportation  arrangements  are  made,  but  it  is  an  important 
factor  in  influencing  trade.  The  merchant  here,  as  in  other  coun- 
tries, follows  the  lines  of  least  resistance.  In  other  words,  he  deals 
where  he  can  get  the  most  favors  and  he  sometimes  fails  to  recognize 
that  a  cash  sjrstem,  with  commensurate  discounts,  is  more  profit- 
able than  a  six  months'  term  of  credit  and  no  discount.  How- 
ever, the  American  system  of  ^arant-eed  payments  is  becoming 
more  and  more  popular,  though  its  general  acceptance  wiU  be  more 
or  less  slow. 
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NEW  ZEALAND. 

From  Vice  Consul  General  L.  A.  Bachelder,  Auckland. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  supplies  of  the  foUowing-named  paper 
are  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom:  Writing  paper  (including 
bond,  ledger,  and  linen  paper),  tissue,  blotting,  cover,  doth-hneo, 
parchment,  wax,  and  carbon  paper. 

A  proportion  of  the  cheaper  writing  papers  are  imported  from  the 
continent  of  Europe.  Of  carbon  and  writing  paper,  especially  for 
typewriting  purposes,  a  fair  quantity  is  purchasea  from  the  United 
States.  Parchment  is  imported  also  from  Belgium,  Germany, 
France,  and  the  United  States.  Book  papers,  including  Bible  and 
India  papers,  are  not  imported,  as  practically  no  books  are  printed 
in  New  Zealand. 

A  large  proportion  (probably  little  more  than  half)  of  the  news 
paper  used  comes  from  Canada,  whilst  the  balance  is  procured  from 
the  United  Kingdom.  Prior  to  the  coming  into  effect  of  the  prefer- 
ential tariff  the  supplies  of  news  paper  which  now  come  from  (Janada 
were  imported  from  the  United  States. 

Wrapping,  fiber,  manila,  and  kraft  paper  is  manufactured  locally, 
a  small  quantity  being  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  trade  in  wall  paper  is  principally  carried  on  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  although  small  quantities  are  imported  from  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Germanjr.  One  feature  which  interferes  some- 
what with  the  sale  of  Amencan  wall  paper  is  that  the  size  differs 
from  the  English  article.  The  English  roll  is  22  inches  wide  by  12 
yards  long;  the  American  roll  is  19  inches  wide  and  either  8  or  16 
yards  long.  Paper  hangers  become  used  to  the  English  size  and 
prefer  it. 

Strawboard,  Uned  and  unlined,  is  imported  from  the  Netherlands 
and  leather  board  from  Sweden.  Most  of  the  other  kinds  of  board 
are  procured  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Fair  quantities  of  account  booKs  and  stationery  made  up  ready 
for  sale  are  imported,  principally  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Supphes  of  Dox-paper  flints  are  procured  mainly  from  Germany, 
and  a  small  proportion  from  Belgium.  It  is  stated  that  the  quality 
of  the  Englisn  artide  is  too  good  for  the  present  trade  requirements 
here. 

possmiLrriEs  of  selling  American  products. 

American  paper  is  seriously  handicapped  by  the  preferential 
tariff,  except  for  paper  hangings,  which  are  free  of  duty.  This 
appears  to  be  one  oi  tne  chief  reasons  why  so  little  trade  is  done  with 
the  United  States.  It  therefore  remains  with  the  American  manu- 
facturers to  decide  if  the  price  can  be  made  such  as  will  compete 
with  this  handicap.  It  would  be  necessary  for  this  to  be  a  httle 
lower  than  the  English  in  order  to  secure  a  lair  portion  of  the  trade. 
Buyers  have  now  become  so  used  to  English  papers,  with  their 
well-known  watermarks,  that  some  inducement  woidd  be  required 
to  cause  a  change.  The  choosing  of  agents  is  also  a  very  important 
matter  in  the  possibilities  of  American  trade.  Practically  all  the 
large  wholesale  houses  have  agencies  and  many  of  the  larger  retail 
houses  have  their  buying  agents  in  England.  To  secure  business 
American  agents  would  require  to  be  energetic  and  keen  salesmen, 
witJi  both  goods  and  prices  to  suit  local  requirements. 
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Aeeording  to  Nefr  Zealand  officUl  stmtistks  the  quantity  and  Tahie 
of  paper  imported  daring  1912  was  as  follows: 


ry \'\m, 

frtrt*^ "-.: 2>-«j  i,( 

Wnuw - «*.JM  3M,:5« 

Wrupfar 2X.aK  M»,58S 

WaJf^^  lMiicii«»; ai,fn 


The  foDowing  are  the  sizes  in  demand  here:  Writing  paper,  double 
medium,  36  by  23  inches*:  medium,  IS  by  23  inches:  large  post,  16^ 
by  21  inches;  double  cap,  17  by  27  inches:  double  demy,  22|  by  35 
inches.  News  paper,  in  rolls  39  inches  wide  by  about  5,000  yards 
km^;  wei^t  of  26  by  39  inches  per  ream,  36  poimds;  some  news  paper 
a  bttle  lighter  is  used.  Parcmnent,  sizes  vary  considerably:  those 
mostly  imported  are  12  by  48  inches,  12  by  36' inches,  and  20  by  30 
inches,  llie  weight  is  al>out  from  22  pounds  to  28  pounds  per  ream, 
llie  largest  demand  for  this  pa]>er  is  m  the  butter  trade,  wnere  it  is 
uscNi  for  wrapping  and  for  lining  boxes.  Boards,  standard  size ' '  royal," 
20  by  25  incnes;  straw  board,  size  mostly  imported  by  box  makers  is 
30  by  40  inches;  leather  board,  size  vanes,  24  by  28  inches  predomi- 
nates, weidit  64  to  100  or  140  sheets  per  hundredweight.  Box  paper 
flints,  in  sheets  20  by  30  inches,  and  also  in  roUs. 

The  paper  in  general  use  for  social  and  commercial  correspondence 
is  of  medium  quaUty. 

HOME   PRODUCnON. 


Ra^,  waste  paper,  old  hemp,  and  sacking  are  available  in  sufficient 
quantities  for  the  present  demand  for  raw  materials  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  '* brown"  and  cap  or  tissue  paper.  Rags  cost  from 
about  6s.  ($1.46)  to  7s.  6d,  ($1.82)  per  hundredweight. 

Wood  pulp  is  imported  from  Scandinavia  for  the  manufacture  of 
' '  kraf  t ' '  paper.  American  wood  pulp  has  been  tried,  but  it  is  reported 
to  be  too  soft  for  the  requirements;  also  it  was  quoted  f.  o.  b.  American 
port,  and  owing  to  freight  rates  not  being  available  this  was  a  dis- 
advantage when  compared  with  a  c.  i.  f.  and  e.  Quotation. 

The  New  Zealand  raper  Mills  (Ltd.)  is  the  only  company  manu- 
facturing paper  in  New  Zealand,  and  they  have  three  mills,  one  each 
at  Aucklann,  Dunedin,  and  Mataura.     The  class  of  paper  manu- 
factured is  wrapping  paperj  that  is,  brown,  kraft,  and  cap.     The  out- 
1)ut  of  the  three  mS»  is  estimated  at  500  tons  per  month.     There  is  a 
arger  quantiiv  of  '* kraft"  paper  manufactured  than  of  the  other 
two  kinds.     There  are  no  pulp  mills  at  present  in  New  Zealand,    llie 
wages  paid  are:  Engineers,  $17.02  per  week;  firemen,  $0.30  per  hour; 
onfinary  labor  from  $12.16  to  $14.59  per  week.     Some  expert  labor 
has  been  imported  with  very  satisfactory  results,  and  as  efforts  are 
concentrato(l  on  the  one  class  of  paper  it  has  been  possible  to  secure 
most  of  the  local  trade.     This  has  been  materially  assisted  by  the 
toms  duty  on  the  imported  article  of  $1.21  per  hundredweight, 
ther  with  a  preferential  rate  in  addition  on  all  goods  of  other  man 
'h  manufacture. 
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Two  of  the  mills  are  equipped  with  EngUsh  machinery,  while  in 
the  third  American  machinery  has  been  mstalled.  The  prices  of 
locally  manufactured  paper  are  as  follows:  Cap,  $136.26  per  ton; 
kraft,  $121.66  to  $145.99  per  ton;  brown,  $92.46  per  ton. 

The  price  of  imported  papers  varies  very  considerably;  approxi- 
mate figures  may  be  estimated  from  the  statistics  of  imports  of  paper 
given  in  this  report. 

There  is  practically  no  export  trade  in  paper  from  New  Zealand. 
A  small  quantity  of  paper  bags,  wrapping  paper,  writing  and  printing 

gaper,  amounting  in  all  to  about  $3,000  m  1912,  was  exported  to  the 
outh  Sea  Islands  and  AustraUa. 

The  following  figures  show  the  imports  of  paper  of  all  kinds  into 
New  Zealand  for  the  year  1912,  the  latest  available  statistics: 


Articles  and  countries. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Articles  and  countries. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Paper  hangings: 

United  Kingdom 

Cwt. 

1206,725 

26,516 

10,502 

8,515 

18,419 

Bags,  other  kinds: 

United  Kingdom 

Australia 

Cwt. 
10,742 

87 

10 

255 

150,754 
73 

Oannda 

Oennany 

Tfinada, ,  . 

909 

Belgiuni. 

Norway 

58 

United  States 

United  States 

1,963 

Total 

Total 

270,677 

11,101 

62,757 

Parchment  (butter  paper): 

Unlt«l  kingdom 

Aus  t  ral  ia 

Printing: 

United  Kingdom 

Australia 

123»002 
1,718 

148,327 
1,366 
1,154 
1,446 

556,295 
7,674 

446,882 
4,831 
4,588 
5,312 

2,086 

491 

48 

4,085 

198 

290 

1,102 

2,258 

31 

14 

13,763 

2,838 

175 

Caftft'ia     

Cana'la 

Oennany 

Germany 

23,406 
1,602 
1,278 
5.851 

16,577 
ifln 

Other  Europe 

Prance.'. 

United  States 

Norway 

Rwp  Ion 

Total 

277,013 

1.025.  M2 

Belgii  m 

liussi ' 

Wnwping: 

united  Kingdom 

Australia 

6,443 

563 

29 

260 

6,367 

1,415 

8,406 

1,790 

32,858 

2,663 
496 

2,658 
28,271 

6,281 
34,632 

1,720 

United  States 

165 

Total 

10,603 

65,865 

C-anada 

Writing: 

United  Kingdom 

Oftrmany    .... 

United  States 

35,463 
1,486 

1,480 

955 

1,508 

40,982 

Germany 

288,112 

Norway' 

9,083 
8,539 

Sweden 

Belgiuni. 

Other  countries 

ITnlted  States 

8,607 

Of  Hat  ^^iintripQ 

10,415 

Total 

25  282 

inO  AK9 

Total 

*">  *0*      \                -WW,  *r>*—      1 

304.756 

Bags,  coarse: 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

35 
206 

228 
3,042 

Total 

241 

3,270 

Prior  to  the  year  1908  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  paper  trade 
was  carried  on  with  the  United  States  than  has  been  the  case  since 
tJiat  year.  Where  goods  were  admitted  free  in  many  cases  duty 
amounting  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  now  levied  on  the  manu- 
factures of  all  foreign  coimtries.  This  has  had  a  serious  eflFect  on 
trade  with  the  United  States  and  other  foreign  countries,  and  where 
local  agents  were  acting  previously  on  behalf  of  American  manu- 
facturers, now  no  business  is  done. 

The  methods  of  quoting  prices  are  as  follows:  Writing  paper  by  the 
pound;  wrapping  and  news  paper  per  hundredweight  or  ton  of 
2.240  pounos.  Quotations  are  preferred  on  c.  i.  f.  and  e.  basis. 
Terms  to  importers  vary  consiaerably,  from  cash  to  draft  at  90 
days  sight.  Local  agents  sometimes  give  a  delivered  price  and 
take  bil&  at  90  davs  after  arrival  of  vessel.  This  method  is  in  vogue 
particularly  with  dox  makers. 
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SOCIETY  ISIiANDS. 

From  Consul  James  H.  Ooodier,  TahiU. 

The  market  for  paper  in  the  Society  Islands  is  very  limited;  in 
fact  it  is  so  negligible  that  the  active  merchants  in  Tahiti,  to  whom 
application  was  made  for  trade  information,  stated  that  paper  was 
so  unimportant  that  httle  or  no  attention  was  paid  to  it  wnatsoever. 
This  indicates  a  very  small  demand,  which  is  borne  out  by  the  import 
and  export  statistics  of  this  island. 

The  demand  only  calls  for  a  supply  of  stock  worth  some  $8,200. 
This  is  the  valuation  of  all  importations  in  1912  of  papers  from  coun- 
tries other  than  France.  Of  this  sum  the  United  States  furnished 
papers  to  the  value  of  16,110,  or  approximately  75  per  cent  of  the 
total.  England,  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  Germany,  rank- 
ing in  the  order  named,  furnished  all  but  $208  of  the  balance.  It 
is  patent  that  American  goods  labor  under  no  disadvantages  in  this 
market. 

Papers  in  use  in  Tahiti  may  be  classified  as  follows:  1,  stationery; 
2,  wall  papers;  3,  cigarette  papers;  4,  wrapping  papers;  5,  card- 
board; 6,  book  papers;  7,  blank  dooks  of  all  kmds;  8,  playing  cards; 
9,  paper  bags;  and  10,  sandpapers.  Of  No.  1,  the  United  States 
furnished  in  1912,  $2,634  worth;  of  No.  2,  566.97;  of  No.  3,  none; 
of  No.  4,  $1,922;  of  No.  5,  $33;  of  No.  6,  $393.52;  of  No.  7,  $373.07; 
of  No.  8,  $216.16;  of  No.  9^  $281.20;  and  of  No.  10.  $130.27.  The 
only  items  for  which  quantity  figures  are  available  tor  1912  are  for 
wrapping  paper,  97,634.63  pounds;  cardboard,  1,080.25  pounds; 
and  25  gross  of  playing  cards.  From  the  above  it  may  readily  be 
seen  that  stationery  and  wrapping  papers  are  the  kinds  most  in 
demand  in  Tahiti. 

There  can  be  said  to  be  no  standard  or  special  sizes  of  papers  in 
demand  nor  any  special  requirements  as  to  quaUty,  weight,  finish, 
etc.  The  fact  is  tnat  papers  of  every  kind,  quality,  and  size  are 
imported  for  use  in  the  islands  of  the  Society  Group. 
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APPENDIX  I. 

The  following  statistics  of  imports  and  exports  of  paper  are  con- 
densed from  "Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United 
States,  1914/'  just  rendered  available  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce.  The  figures  for  the  eight  months  ending 
Februarv  are  from  the  "Monthly  Summary  of  the  Foreign  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,"  corrected  to  March  31,  1915,  and  inclusive  of 
statistics  of  February,  1915. 

IMPORTS  OF  PAPER,  ETC.,  FISCAL  YEARS  IMS  AND  W14. 


Arttdes  and  oountries. 


FAFKB  STOCK,  CBUDE. 

Ea§9f  aeept  wooUn  (fret). 


Europe: 

Aostrla-Hinigaiy 

Belgiom 

Denmark 

France 

Oermany 

Italy 

Netnerlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Russia  hi  Europe , 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey  in  Europe 

United  Kingdom- 
England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

North  America: 

Canada ,,» 

West  Indies— 

British- 
Barbados 

Jamaica 

Cuba 

HaiU 

South  America: 

Argentina 

BraiH 

Peru 

Asia: 
East  Indies— British— 

British  India 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Afrfea: 
British  Africa— South. 

Egypt 

French  AfHca 


Total. 


Recapitulation: 

Europe 

North  America. 
South  America. 

Asia 

Africa 


lOU 


1, 


.1318 

310,047 

22,096 

607,807 

025,869 

14,244 

284,060 

8,063 

2,167 

35 

10,394 

6,172 

2,997 

1,2m 

710,406 

120,746 

30,439 

178,636 


5 
9 
0 
5 

12 
4 


13,422 
2,177 

8 
28,149 
24,558 


1014 


3,413,166 


3,166,168 

178,664 

19 

15,599 

52,715 


136 

262,892 

23,709 

524,129 

574,626 

11,925 

190,107 

1,627 

186 


11,597 

963 

1,092 

1,416 

609,173 

100,874 

20,825 

166,760 


Articles  and  countries. 


1,000 


6,219 


^7,  vVS 
7,759 


2,552,462 


2,344,176 

165,760 

1,000 

6,219 

35,307 


FAPBE  STOCK,  CBX7DE— OOn. 

AU  Other  paper  «todk,  crude 

(Jree). 
Europe: 

Austria-Himgarv 

Azores,  and  ICadeira  Is.... 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France , 

(lermany 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Russia  in  Europe 

Spain 

Sweden 

Turkey  In  Europe , 

Unitod  Kingdom- 
England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

North  America: 

Bermuda 

British  Honduras 

Canada 

Central  American  States— 

Costa  Rica 

Guatemida 

Honduras 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Mexico 

Newf'l'd  and  Labrador 

West  Indies — 

British- 
Barbados 

Jamaica 

Other  British 

Cuba 

Haiti 

South  America: 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Chile 

Guiana— British 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Asia: 

China 

East  Indies  —  British  — 

British  India 


1013 


13,199 

377 

329,145 

17,471 

295,753 

636,898 

29,361 

179,059 

9,708 

3,946 


24,155 
2,047 


1,442,071 

286,617 

20,074 


163 
266,341 

60 


10 

22 

484 

2,2M 

42,955 


1014 


9 
240 
3*7 

4 

677 

484 

10 

76 

6 

6 


250,663 


$52,067 

6,161 

490,042 

10,636 

370,623 

1,106,880 

62,038 

180,663 

10,282 

6,016 

40,171 

38,413 

882 

240 

1,052,886 

293,149 

20,463 

157 

125 

350,200 

60 
40 


202 

886 

066 

3,007 

57 


273 
115 


1,300 
86 


246 

i6 

464 

862,162 


439 
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IMPORTS  OF  PAPER,  ETC.,  FISCAL  YEARS  1913  AND  1914-Coiitinued. 


Artkdes  and  ooontrles. 


FAPBS  STOCK,  CRUDB— OOD- 

tinned. 

AU  other  jwper  ttot^,  erudi 
(/r«)— Continued. 

Asift— Continued. 

Hongkong 

Japan 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Oceania: 
British- 
Australia  and  Tasmania. 

New  Zealand 

Philippine  Islands 

ACrica: 
British  AfHca-- 

South 

West 

Egypt 

French  Africa , 


Total. 


Recapitulation: 

Eunme 

North  America. 
South  America. 

Asia 

Oceania , 

Africa 


PAPER,  AND  MANUFACTURES 
OP. 

BocHu,  rntwic,  map»t  engrav- 
ingt,  etchings,  photographgf 
and  other  prmted  matter 
(free). 

Europe: 

Austria-Hunijarv 

Asorcs,  and  Madeira  Is ... . 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Gibraltar 

Greece 

Greenland,  Icoland,  etc 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Rou  mania 

Russia  in  Europe 

Servia  and  Montenegro . . . . 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerkmd 

Turkey  in  Europe 

United  Kingdom- 
England  

Scotland 

Ireland 

North  America: 

Bermuda 

Canada 

Central  American  States- 
Costa  Rica 

Guatemala 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Mexico 

Newf I'd  and  Labrador 

West  Indies- 
British- 

Barbados 

Jamaica 

Trinidad  and  Tobago. , 

Other  British 

Cuba 

Haiti 

Santo  Domingo 


1913 


$2,836 
1,099 


1,747 


42 

35 

5,247 

752 


3,858,240 


3,281,681 

312,879 

1,259 

254,598 

1,747 

6,076 


132,438 


28,549 

18 

17,994 

8,559 

370,456 

1,029,991 

921 

28,828 

4 

134,420 

51,615 

31,764 

975 

77 

55,045 

478 

21,837 

42,250 

6,979 

2,187 

1,695,557 

12,751 

1,244 

5 
111,839 

55 

95 

10 

790 

10,258 


25 

10 
116 

9S 

1,522 

100 

25 


1914 


122,306 
497 


845 

1,041 

364 


10 

2,663 

12,821 


6,018,745 


4,767,800 

357,087 

1,605 

875,419 

2,250 

14,994 


147,724 

3 

26,445 

196 

23,887 

9,159 

428,664 

QOi  SAQ 

W1,  OWV 


13,083 


98,628 

38,131 

38,983 

380 


66,886 
518 
26,924 
44,989 
11,138 
2,028 

1,786,990 

11,576 

979 


108,380 

5 
70 


984 

5,990 

15 


5 
'i,'325 


Articles  and  countries. 


PAPER,  AND  MANUPACTUEES 

or— continued. 
Book*,  etc.  (/fw)— Contd. 

South  America: 

Argentina 

Braxil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venexuela 

Asia: 

Chhia 

Chosen 

East  Indies— 
British- 
British  India 

Straits  Settiements 

Dutch 

Hongkong 

Japan 

Turkey  In  Asia 

Oceania: 

British- 
Australia  and  Tasmania. 

New  Zealand 

Other  British 

Frondi 

Philippfaie  Islands 

Africa: 

British  Afr16a— South 

Egypt 


Total. 


Recapitulation: 

Europe 

North  America. 
South  America. 

Asia 

Oceania 

Africa 


Book*,  mu»k,  mav*.  engraih 
ing*,  etching*,  jAkdograph*, 
and  other  jntnted  matUr 
{dutiabU). 

Europe: 

Austria-Hungary 

Asores,  and  Maaeira  Is 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Gibraltar 

Greece 

Iceland,  and  Faroe  Islands. 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Nwway 

Portugal 

Roumania 

Russia  in  Eun^ 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switterland 

Turkey  in  Europe 

United  Kingdom- 
England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

North  America: 

Bermuda 

Canada 

Central  American  States- 
Costa  Rica 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Panama 

Salvador 


1913 


1282 

39 

5 


492 

14,695 

•       75 

1,174 

6,424 
200 


361 


40 

734 

71,998 

3,590 


.%502 

45 

866 

69 

965 


607 
25 


3,908,223 


3,674,987 

124,948 

16,762 

83,407 

7,537 

632 


1014 


1874 


50 
8,500 


260 
4,009 
3,870 

7,fl7 
108 


00 


708 

n,063 
6,124 


4,4SI 


535 


283 


3,  Wl,  odf 


3,773,120 

116,774 

14,263 

86,400 

5,040 

26S 


57,962 

58 

46,105 

22 

4,171 

1,098 

127,218 

395,387 

3 

4,078 

11 

25,073 

11,338 

1,223 

83 


1,237 

2,099 

20,180 

15,509 

41 

1,657,596 

119,524 

4.023 

14 
94,782 

73 
7 


815 
407 


64,706 

54 

30,771 


8,481 

2,143 

137,908 

421,700 

1,724 

10 

24,402 

7,876 

1,154 

20 

1 

1,330 

3,651 

17,880 

17,020 


1,666,3» 

178,371 

6,700 

40 

111,837 

345 


8 
850 
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IMPORTS  OF  PAPER.  ETC.,  FISCAL  YEARS  1913  AND  m4-Continil6d. 


Articles  and  ootintries. 


▲HD  ICANUFACTUBES 

or— oontlnaed. 


Bocki,  etc.  (dutiabUy-Con- 
tintied. 

North  Amerka— Continued. 

Mexico 

Newrrd  and  Labrador . . . . 
West  Indies— 
British— 

Barbados 

Jamaica 

Trinidad  and  Tobago. . 

Other  British 

Cnba 

Danish 

Dutch 

Haiti 

Sooth  A  merica: 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Ecuador. 

Peru 

Asia: 

China 

Chosen 

East  Indies— 
British- 
British  India 

Straits  Settlements 

Other  British 

Dntch 

Hongkong 

Japan 

Russia  in  Asia 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Oceania: 
British- 
Australia  and  Tasmania. 

New  Zealand 

Other  British 

Philippine  Islands. 

Africa* 

British  Africa-South 

Egypt 


Total. 


R«c^>itulation: 

Europe 

North  America. 
South  America. 

Asia 

Oceania 

Africa 


1913 


$1,673 
40 


65 
91 

355 
26 

673 

12 

30 

2 

115 

50 

44 

1 

4 

17 

10,346 


1,776 

90 

15 

2 

1,910 

36,579 


428 


1,305 

119 

59 

125 

44 

42 


2,647,333 


2,495,299 

98,963 

231 

51,146 

1,608 

86 


LiAoffrapkk  label*  and  print* , 
except  poet  card*  (dutiable). 

Eon^: 

Austria-Hunrar  V 

Aiores,  and  Madeira  Is 

Belgium. 

Denmark 

Finland 

Fiance 

Germany 

Gibraltar 

Greece 


Italy 

Netherlands. 


Norway 

Portugal 

Runia  In  Europe. 


15,552 
2 

8,466 

248 

12 

57,818 

1,401,707 

86 

1,162 

10,914 

4,996 

6 

9 

454 


1914 


$1,767 
17 


41 

159 

75 

13 

687 


108 

235 

110 

6 


8,985 
2 


1,370 

11 

17 

9 

1,307 

33,198 

65 


1,826 
88 


220 

10 
145 


2,649,396 


2,487,204 

115,030 

458 

44,915 

1,634 

155 


18,501 


4,717 
437 


52,680 

1,352,240 

8 

1,164 

13,158 

14,228 

81 

65 

648 


Articles  and  countries. 


PAPXS,  AMD  MANUVACTUBSa 

or— continued. 


LUkognpkk  labelt,  etc. 


Eur  ope— Continued . 
Serviaand  Montenegro.... 

Spatai 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey  in  Europe 

United  Kingdom- 
England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

North  America: 

Canada 

Mexico 

West  Indies— Cuba 

South  America:  Ecuador 

Asia: 

China 

East  Indies— 
British- 
British  India 

Straits  Settlements 

Hongkong 

Japan 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Oceania: 
British- 
Australia  and  Tasmania. 

New  Zealand 

Philippine  Islands. 


Total. 


Recapitulation: 

Europe 

North  America. 
South  America. 

Asia 

Oceania 


Paper  hanffing*  (dutiable),  i 

Europe: 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom- 
England 

Scotland 

North  America: 

Canada 

West  Indies— Cuba 

Asia: 

China 

Hongkong 

Japan 

Oceania:  British— Australia 

and  Tasmania 


Total. 


Recapitulation: 

Europe 

North  America. 

Asia 

Oceania 


1918 


1914 


$81 

1,713 

2,863 

7,926 

19 

218,595 

46,430 

3,088 

2,509 

15 

9,844 


1,160 


3 

360 

349 

1,827 

22 


26 
4 


$96 
1,466 

173 

9,376 

14 

224,034 

61,960 

6,381 

4,850 

158 

7,632 

I 

1,101 


299 

3,057 
76 


44 

14 


1,798,283 


1,766,371 


1,782,099 
12,428 


3,727 
29 


594 

6,281 

31,819 

646,358 

7 


74 

154,473 
81,922 

9,201 
2 

6 

217 

104,712 

63 


1,750,341 

13,689 

1 

3,523 

68 


8 

13,325 

28,677 

676,779 

50 

110 

2,042 

1,099 

142,023 
80,644 

1,790 


in 

805 
86,112 


1,035,718 


988,777 


921,528 

9,203 

104,934 

53 


844,657 

1,790 

87,330 


1  Figures  (or  1014  cover  period  from  July  1  to  Oct.  3, 1913,  inolusiya. 
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EXPORTS  OF  PAPER,  ETC^  FISCAL  YEARS  19U  AND  Ifl4-Cootte»d. 


Ajtidm  uad  tootttrim. 


1913 


,  AMD  MAXtf  ACTVSE8 

OP— ooDttaiaed. 


PkotOfT^pkk  paper  (4uUabU). 


Europe: 
AoMtrt^Uunpkrj . 
Btlitoni , 


Oarmsnf 

ItalT 

Netnertands 

Sweden 

SwlUerlsod 

United    Kingdom— Bng- 

land 

North  Ameiicft:  Canada... 
Alia:  Japan 


Total. 


Rec^itulatloo: 

Kurope 

Nortn  America. 
Asia 


PHmUng  paper  valued  at  riot 
above  i\  eentt  per  pound 
Urn). 

Xarope: 

Oarmanj 

Italy 

Norway 

Sweden 

North  America:  Canada 


Total. 


Raoapitnlatloo: 
Europe. 
NortibiA 


America. 


PrtnKiif  paper  valiud  at  not 
above  n  eentt  per  pound 
(iutiaiae)A 

Europe: 

Oarmany 

Norway 

Sweden , 

United  Kingdom— Scot- 
land  

North  America:  Canada 


Total 

Raoapitulatioo: 

Europe 

North  Amorkn. 


PrHUin9  paper  valued  at  above 
f|  eenu  and  not  above  4 
ctnlt  prr  pound  {free)* 


Europe: 
Oarmany. 
Norway.. 
Sweden.. 


Total. 


AM 


otber   prtnUna 
(dutiable). 
Furope: 
Attstria-Hunfary . . 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 


papiT 


92,965 

H»,772 

383,  <KM 

649,822 

49 


1,104 

70,782 
004 


1,238,042 


1,237,948 
094 


4,512,807 


4,512,807 


4,512,807 


507 

27,890 

0,340 

11 
1,133,482 


1,108,302 


.14,820 
1,133,482 


8,908 

31,312 

00 

3.-45 
33,940 


1914 


$1,143 

100,308 

447,533 

728,409 

844 

30 

04 

90 

07,403 

177 

10 


1,352,143 


1,351,950 

177 

10 


13,842 

2,511 

84,985 

22,  .320 

10,241,385 


10,305,048 


123,058 
10,241,385 


410 

740 

5,374 


893,541 


400,005 


0,524 
393,541 


7,087 

10,897 

1,437 


20,021 


3,010 
17,327 


4,013 
54, 742 


Artldee  aod  eoontries. 


PAPSm,  AMD  MANUr ACTURK8 

OP— eontiDoed. 

AU  other  printing  paper 
(4««aMr>-Continued. 

Europe— Continoed. 

Italr. 

Netheriands 


Norway. 

Sweden 

United  Kfaigdam— 

England 

Scotbmd 

North  America:  Canada. 
Asia:  Hongkong 


Total. 


Rec^itulatioo: 

Europe 

North  America. 
Asia 


Souvenir  pott  eardt  (dutiable). 

Europe: 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

nreoce 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Russia  in  Eurc^ 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switxorland 

United  Kingdom- 
England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

North  America: 

Canada 

Mexico 

West  Indies— Cuba 

South  America:  Brazil 

Asia: 

China 

Chosen 

Fast    Indies  —  British  — 
British  India 

Japan 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Oceania:  Philippine  Islands. 
Africa:  Egypt 


Total. 


Recapitulatioa: 

Europe 

North  America. 
South  America. 

Asia 

Oceania 

Africa 


Surface-coated  paper 
(dutiabU). 
Europe: 

Amtria-Hungary 

Belgium. 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands 


19U 


$20,009 
75,307 
28,387 
12,025 

115,098 

22,581 

104 


852,914 


852,750 
104 


12,800 
50 
80 


1,585 

453,780 

119 

237 

13 

44 


29 
100 
299 

30 

10,030 

455 

34 

1,427 

2,007 

5 


4 
2 

45 

003 

12 

3 

4 


484,481 


480.389 
3,439 


000 

3 
4 


3.101 

135,  S94 

12.3S0 

385,262 


Oarmany 

>  F<gttr«s  for  1914  co\-er  period  (txMn  July  1  to  Oct.  S,  1913.  inciusiTe. 
*  Figures  cover  period  from  July  IB  to  Oct.  S,  1913,  Inclusive. 


01 


1914 


$14,112 
07,208 
21,423 
14,009 

07,093 

20,184 

08 

53 


290,530 


290,411 
08 
53 


0,754 

114 

49 

77 

4,988 

418.930 

80 

3,011 

914 

74 

6 

40 

340 

57 

88 

22,153 
261 
328 

045 

1,013 

50 

13 

90 


3,990 


404,058 


458, 2K1 

1,744 

13 

4,020 


2,404 

109. 23S 

10,447 

394.573 

15 

2,002 
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nCPOETS  OF  PAPBR,  ETC.,  FISCAL  YEARS  1918  AND  1914-Ooiitinaed. 


Artfcdfls  and  ooontxies. 


PATSB,  AMD  MANI77ACTUBI8 

or— omUniiecL 
Svrfau<oated  paper— Conid. 


Europe— Continued. 

Nonray 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom- 
England 

Scotland 

L-eland 

North  America:  Canada. 
Asia: 

Hongkong 

Japan 


Total. 


Becapltolation: 

Europe 

Nortn  America. 
Asia 


Wrapping  paper  (dutiaiOe). 


Europe: 

Austria-Hungary, 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Oermany 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Spain 

Sweden. 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom- 
England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

North  America: 

Canada 

Mexico 

Asia: 

Hongkong 

Japiui 


Total. 


Recapitulation: 

Europe 

North  America. 
Asia 


AU  other  paper  and  paper 
board  valued  at  not  above  4 
eentt  per  pound  (Jree).^ 

Europe: 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Oermany 

Norway 

Sweden 

North  America:  Canada 


Total. 


Recapitulation: 
Euroi 


Europe 
Norths 


America. 


1013 


$14 
175 


44,949 

4,410 

431 

338 

33 
286 


507,334 


69«,677 
338 
319 


113 

2,678 

2,333 

255 

3,644 

30,369 

458 

3,083 

122,446 


64,459 

502,296 

393 

5,409 

1,205 

102 

1,667 
10 

261 
398 


741,469 


739.143 

1,667 

650 


210,298 


210,298 


210,298 


1914 


$1,288 


2,787 
82 

27,810 

5,841 

38 

3,057 


430 


630,061 


616,574 

3,057 

430 


359 
2,387 
2,190 


1,296 

90,801 

2,145 

2,552 

99,926 

53 

57,265- 

442,331 

402 

4,079 

2,938 

88 

317,804 
849 

220 
365 


1,028,500 


709,262 

318,653 

585 


168 

90 

74 

17,015 

48,300 

104,436 

195,968 


366,051 


170,083 
195,968 


Articles  and  countries. 


PATBB,  Am)  MANVFACTUSBS 

or— continued. 
AU  oiher  paper  (Jree).* 

Europe: 

A  ustria-Hungary 

Germany 

Norway 

Russia  in  Europe 

Sweden 

United     Kingdom— Eng- 
land  

North  Amerk»: 

Canada 

West  Indies— Cuba '. 


Total. 


Recapitulation: 

Europe 

North  America 

AU  other  paper  (dutUMe). 

Europe: 

Austria-Hungary 

Azores,  and  Madeira  Is 

Belgium , 

Denmark 

Fhiland 

France 

Germany 

Gibraltar 

Greece 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Russia  in  Europe , 

Spain 

Sweden , 

Switzerland 

Turkey  In  Europe 

United  Kingdom- 
England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

North  Amo'ica: 

Canada 

Central  American  States- 
Panama 

Mexico 

West  Indies— British 

Cuba 

Danish 

Asia: 

China 

Chosen 

East  Indies— British- 
British  India 

Other  British 

Hongkong 

Japan 

Persia 

Ttirkey  in  Asia 

Oceania: 

British— Australia    and 
Tasmania 

Philippine  Islands 

Africa:  Egypt 


Total. 


Recapitulation: 

Europe 

North  America. 
South  America. 

Asia 

Ocetmia 

Afrtea 


1913 


1914 


$18 
14,685 

m 

323 
2,256 

17,858 

08 
7 


85,416 


86.311 
106 


$60,297 

8 

55,859 

309 

4,272 

183,448 

1,565,542 


9 

34,551 

24,680 

14,062 

29 

310 

7,258 

108,175 

20,709 

253 

404,836 

13,306 

6,906 

14,370 

2 
224 


40 
2 

10,558 

8 

13 

11,593 

301,000 


36 


58 
115 


2,842,841 


77,226 

""*66,"448 

166 

6,868 

199,252 

1,755,808 

9 

39 

41,258 

20,848 

17.324 

100 

48 

6,079 

54,221 

13,901 

200 

398,781 

19,450 

2,534 

249,101 


492 

4 

370 


16,675 
2 

42 

14 

10,393 

325,534 

32 

238 


41 
24 

8 

3,277,589 


2,504,818 
14,638 


2,674,509 
249,967 


323,212 
173 


352,930 
65 

8 


» Figures  for  1914  cover  perfod  from  July  1  to  Oct  3, 1913,  inclusive. 
I  Figures  cover  period  since  Oct  3, 1913. 
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IMPORTS  OF  PAPER.  ETC.,  EIGHT  MONTHS  ENDING  FEBRUARY. 


Articlet  and  ooimtrief. 


Booki,  nuttic.  maps,  ensrftTinfi,  etchings,  photographs,  and  other 
pHotad  mauer. 

France 

GertnanT 

United  Kfaicdom 

Other  Europe 

Other  countries 

Total 

Printing  paper  for  books  and  newspapers: 

Germanj 

Norway 

Canada 

Other  countries 

Total 


1913 


$357,007 

1,031,019 

2,662,806 

541, H77 

260,004 


1914 


9407,108 

900,712 

2,443,400 

503,800 

360,670 


4,861,833      4,606,870 


18,306 

46,584 

3,081,051 

182,287 


3,328,230 


57,573 

52,511 

6,702,561 

163,630 


6,976,274 


19U 


$158,  lU 

613,712 

2,708,438 

344,707 

323,667 


4,148, 


13,544 

88,460 

8,218,304 

166,406 


8,485,614 


EXPORTS  OF  PAPER,  ETC.,  FISCAL  YEARS  1013  AND  1014. 


Articles  and  countries. 


PAPBB  nocK. 

Rogi,  not  tUewhere  $veeifiedf 
and  other  (except  wood  pulp). 

Europe: 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Spain 

United  Kingdom- 
England 

Scotland 

North  Amerioi: 

British  Honduras 

Canada 

Central  American  States- 
Guatemala 

Newf'l'd  and  Labrador 

Sovth  America:  Brasil 

Asia: 
East  Indies— 
British- 
British  India 

Straits  Settlements. . . . 

Dutch 

Hongkong 

Japan 

Africa: 
British  Africa— South 


Total. 


Recapitulation: 

Europe 

North  America. 
South  America. 

Asia 

Oceania 

Africa 


1013 


$105,329 

6,872 

136,237 

2,211 

30,221 

160 

26,921 
206 

126 
320,846 

145 
120 


604 
105 


635,003 


307,247 
327,237 


600 


PAPIB    AND    MANUrACTURES 
Of. 

Bag*, 
Europe: 

Belgium : , 

France 

Germany 

Netherlanrls 

Russia  In  Kurope 

United  Kingdom- 
England 

SooUand 


102 

15 

168 

176 


4,230 
129 


1014 


$150,867 

5,087 

118,506 


91,706 


8,227 
387 


347,424 


1,230 


4,745 

425 

2,500 


110 


740,294 


3«3,870 

347.424 

1,220 

7,670 


110 


90 

124 

384 

101 

2,286 

1,777 
36 


Articles  and  countries. 


PAPBB,  AMD  MAKUPACTUBBS 

Of— continued. 
Bag$   Continued. 

North  America: 

Bermuda 

British  Honduras 

Canada 

Central  American  States- 
Costa  Rica 

Guatemala.... 

Honduras 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Salvador 

Mexico 

Miquelon,  Langley,  etc 

Newf'l'd  and  Labrador 

West  Indies- 
British- 

Barbados 

Jamaica 

Trinidad  and  Tobago.. 

Other  British 

Cuba 

Danish 

Dutch 

French 

Haiti 

Santo  Domingo 

South  America: 

Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Guiana- 
British 

Dutch 

French 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Asia: 

China 

Chosen 

East  Indies- 
British- 

British  India 

Straits  Settlements . . . . 
Dutch 

Hongkong 

Japan 

Russia  in  Asia 

Turkey  hi  Asia 


1913 


$2,216 

2,232 

57,281 

9,639 

1,800 

3,760 

2,553 

20,354 

648 

18,403 

64 

7,031 


2,506 

2,070 

3,090 

3,107 

162,742 

1,294 

47 

09 

1,346 

537 

430 
35 

840 
1,980 

048 
2,160 

150 

2,020 

88 

4,005 

1,434 

307 

320 
33 


25 
25 


40 

"*2 


1914 


$2,830 

2,258 

51,472 

10,618 

1,586 

3,623 

1,851 

30,901 

733 

9,814 

196 

7,660 


2,733 

2,184 

6,202 

3,833 

166,182 

1,101 

18 

62 

902 

212 

1,533 

55 

873 

1,752 
5,265 

378 

2,610 

48 

5,489 

851 

754 

365 
28 


111 
143 
10 
135 
12 
50 
49 
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EXPORTS  OF  PAPER,  ETC.,  FISCAL  YEARS  19U  AND  lfl4~CoiltiiMM<L 


ArtUes  uul  oountriM. 


rAPSB,  AMD  MANUFACTUmU 

or— ocntinuwl. 
foft— Conttnaed. 

Oceania: 

BriUsh— 
Australia  and  Tasmania. 

New  Zealand 

Other  British 

Frendi 

German 

Philippine  Islands 

Africa: 

British  Africa- 
South 

East 

Carman  Africa 

Portuguese  Africa 


Total. 


Recapitulation: 

Europe 

North  America. 
South  America. 

Asia 

Oceania 

Africa 


Bookt^  muMk,  matu,  engrav- 
inffi,  eU:king9f  pholographtf 
and  other  printed  mauer. 

Europe: 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Bul^ria 

Drnmarlc 

Finland 

France 

Germany •. 

Gibraltar 

Greece 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Roumania 

Russia  in  Europe 

Serviaand  Montenegro 

Spafai 

Sweden 

Switserland 

Turlcey  in  Europe 

United  Kingdom— 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

North  America: 

Bermuda 

British  II(Hiduras 

Canada 

Central  American  Stales- 
Costa  Rica 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Salvador 

Mexico 

Miqaekm,  Langley,  etc 

Newfl'd  and  Labrador . . . . 
West  Indies- 

British— 

Barbados 

Jamaica 

Trinidad  and  Tobago. 
Other  British 

Cuba 

Danish 

Dutch 

French 

HaiU 

Santo  Domingo 


1913 


130,402 

2,322 

1,800 

254 

22 

8,140 


45,007 

81 

78 

«,967 


436,790 


4,820 

313,000 

14,424 

463 

51,950 

62,133 


10,800 

29,905 

330 

10,883 

1,700 

171,967 

217,612 

508 

2,026 

25,200 

20,200 

6,182 

1,258 

1,225 

14,018 

97 

8,865 

7,484 

5,957 

1,810 

1,580,028 

48,283 

1,605 

13,  WI9 

3,888 

5,083,345 

34,056 
22,  oa*) 

7,967 

26,127 

77,867 

14,739 

191,791 


16,949 


2,170 

11,333 

6,193 

3,868 

287,482 

1,537 

738 

468 

9,335 

17,990 


1914 


$41,004 
3,589 
1,273  . 
604  1 
173 

9,5n 


20,700 


162 
9,239 


423,075 


4,788 

306,979 

22,492 

809 

56,810 

30,107 


24,920 

32,6(19 
97 

13,867 
3,405 

86,476 

235,920 

2G6 

8,040 

32,992 

24.780 
8,330 
1,862 
1,901 

16,689 
134 
9,988 
9,412 
7,315 
4,981 

1,512,522 

40,075 

2, 101 

13,709 

3,916 

4,905,329 

16,725 
23,847 
16,743 
14,694 
78,543 
19,343 
321,914 
23 
19,319 


1,736 

11,376 

10,249 

4,602 

280,359 

1,457 

713 

529 

5,286 

13,307 


Articles  and  ooontries. 


,  AND  MANUTACrUBlS 

or— cmtinued. 
Book9,  «te.— Continued. 

South  America: 

Argentina 

Bolivia 

BraUl 

ChUe 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Guiana- 
British 

Dutch 

French 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venexuela 

Asia: 

Aden 

China 

China,  leased  territory- 
British 

German 

Japanese 

Chosen 

East  Iniiee— 
BriUsh— 

British  India 

Straits  Settlements. .. . 

Other  British 

Dutch 

French 

Hongkong 

Japan 

Persia 

Russia  in  Asia. 

Slam 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Oceania: 

British- 
Australia  and  Tasmania. 

New  Zealand 

Other  British 

French 

German 

Philippine  Islands 

Africa: 

Belgian  Kongo 

British  Africa- 
West 

South 

East 

Canary  Islands 

Egypt 

French  Africa 

German  Africa 

Liberia 

Madagascar 

Morocco 

Portuguese  Africa 


Total. 


Recapitulation: 

Europe 

North  America. 
South  America. 

Asia , 

Oceania 

Africa , 


Boxes  and  carUme. 

Europe: 

Belgium 

D-mark 

France 

Germany ■. 

Greece .^ 

Netherlands 

Portugal 

United  Khigdom— 

England 

Scotland 


19U 


1914 


$172, 145 

63,228 

280,304 

260,879 

26,854 

25,966 

2,123 
360 


114 
34,887 
13,820 
16,720 


441,896 


198 

79 

3,511 


83,200 

4,930 

2,428 

068 


19,885 

95,380 

133 

224 

1,031 

4,778 


302,602 

70,241 

1,774 

765 

35 

188,859 


1,525 

33,381 

656 

60 

3,283 

la*) 

757 

2,071 

30 


1,675 


$180,601 

74,797 

227,800 

109,609 

37,604 

58,883 

8,144 

901 

1» 

831 

33,900 

80,008 

K,445 

880 

148,748 

970 

381 

80 

1,078 


85,110 
7,970 
8,671 
3,384 
0 
4,801 
115,963 

48 

3,867 
4,906 


376,731 

70,698 

1,446 

1,834 

1,103 

317,996 

1,800 

930 

87,780 

84 

1,866 

1,447 

213 

101 

3,840 

m 

704 


10,092,719 


9,639.860 


2,187,131 

5, 784, 751 

906,300 

606,  (i38 

664,366 

43,533 


2,073,691 

5,721,609 

704,253 

323,123 

7«»,281 

47,908 


109 
28 
262 
249 
705 
112 


5,857 
4,546 


804 
1,914 

'2,'883 
188 

10,488 
880 
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EXPORTS  OF  PAPER,  ETC^  FISCAL  TEARS  1913  AND  1914-CkmUnaed. 


Articles  and  countries. 


PAPBB,  AKD  MAKUTACTUBES 

OF--ooatiniied 

Baui  and  cartons— Conid. 

North  America: 

Bennnda 

British  Hondoras 

Canada 

Central  American  States— 

Costa  Rica ^.. 

Goatemala 

Hondoras 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Mexico 

Newfl'd  and  Labrador . . . . 
West  Indies- 
British— 

Barbados. 

Jamaica 

Trinidad  and  Tobago. 

Other  British 

Cuba 

French 

HaiU 

Santo  Domingo 

South  America: 

Argentina 

Brasil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Guiana— Dutch 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venesuela 

Alia: 

China 

Chosen 

Bast  Indies— British— 

British  India 

Hooglcoog 

Japan 

Oceania: 
British- 
Australia  and  Tasmania. 

New  Zealand 

Philippine  Islands 

Africa: 

British  Africa— Sooth 

Portuguese  Africa 


Total. 


Reoapitnlation: 

Europe , 

North  America, 
South  America. 

Asia 

Oceania 

Africa 


Onrbon  poptTm 

Europe: 

Austria-Hungary . . . 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Russia  in  Europe... 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switserland 

Turkey  In  Europe.. 

United  Kingdom- 
England 

Sootland 

Ireland 


ma 


184 
461,760 

817 
292 

1,07(J 
344 

6,938 
11,510 

2,612 


14 

16,044 

186 

399 

11,136 


334 
4,360 

1,925 

4,168 

427 

1,039 

50 


221 

195 

1,122 

13,422 


177 
176 


8,913 

107 

4,708 

1,145 
126 


563,021 


11,867 

508,233 

9,147 

13,775 
8,728 
1,271 


2,999 
8,209 


4,249 

110 

12,976 

70,733 

6,563 

1,743 
692 
312 

7,332 
479 
360 

6,194 


129,427 

2,344 

21 


1914 


§737 

78 

359,257 

809 

589 

1,355 

354 

14,344 

8,794 

1,558 


», 


^ 


20 
12,825 

6 

136 

5,540 

2,715 

53 

412 

1,794 

129 

27 

102 

33 

1,030 

8,788 
9 

832 
50 
45 


86 

35 

9,825 

870 


450,459 


16,163 

422,011 

6,295 

4,674 

0,946 

370 


8,360 

11,023 

53 

3,761 

490 

30,339 

119,205 

6,616 

3,913 

997 

560 

22,578 

1,230 

3,7.'iO 

8,577 

462 

123,074 

3,479 

98 


Articles  and  countries. 


,  AMD  MANUFACTUBB8 

or— continued. 
OBrbon  papflr— Continued. 

North  America: 

Bermuda 

British  Honduras 

Canada 

Central  American  Statea— 

Costa  Rica 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Salvador 

Mexfco 

Newri'd  and  Labrador 

West  Indies- 
British— 

Barbados 

Jamaica 

Trinidad  and  Tobago.. 

Other  British 

Cuba 

Dutch 

HaiU 

Santo  Domingo 

Sooth  America: 

Argentina 

Bolivia 

Braril 

Chile ».... 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Guiana- 
British 

Dutch 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Asia: 

China 

Chosen 

East  Indies- 
British— 

British  India 

Straits  Settlements 

Dutch 

Hongkong 

Japan 

Russia  in  Asia 

Siam 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Oceania: 

British- 
Australia  and  Tasmania. 
New  Zealand 

French 

Philippine  Islands 

Africa: 

British  Africa— South 

Canary  Islands 

Liberia 

Portuguese  Africa 


Total. 


Recapitulation: 

Europe 

North  America, 
South  Amerk». 

Asia 

Oceania 

Africa 


Paper  hanginga. 

Europe: 

Austria-Hungary 

Azores,  and  Madefra  Is. 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Finland 


19U 


161 

14 

38,886 

1,164 

76 

83 

63 

1,229 

135 

11,915 

120 


11 
200 
147 

14 

9,638 

10 

78 

417 

2,630 

60 

5,957 

1,563 

287 

203 

27 
29 


1,261 

1,001 

190 

365 


8,462 

228 

470 

956 

10, 170 


60 


25,509 

2,720 

14 

12,237 

3,013 


242 
'354" 


386,877 


254,743 
54,218 
13,116 
20,711 
40,480 
3,609 


10 

19 

125 


1914 


fa 

7 

28,898 
807 


148 

945 

2,743 

8S 


41 

460 

2 

21 

12,861 

8 

177 

804 

8,358 


6,078 
8,106 


US 

77 

15 

1,704 

918 

631 

1,919 
13 


30,600 

339 

957 

248 

4,266 

50 

172 

36 


34,313 
4,349 


8,230 

2,329 

173 

146 

53 

561 


606,203 


348,555 
53,267 
25,731 
28,i98 
46,891 
3,361 


180 
81 

438 
16 
80 
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EXPORTS  OF  PAPER,  ETC.,  FISCAL  YEARS  1913  AND  1914— Continued. 


Article^  and  countries. 


PAPER.  AND  MANTJFACTUBES 

or — continued. 

Paper  ftan^Tin^t— Continued. 

Europe — Continued. 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norwaj; 

Russia  in  Kiu"ope 

Spahi 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  KingOoi  i  - 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

North  America: 

Bermuda 

British  Honduras 

Canada 

Central  A  raerican  fcls^— 

Costa  lUca 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Salvador 

Mexico 

Hiquelon,  Langley ,  etc 

NewTld  and  Lal/rador  — 
West  Indies— 

British- 
Barbados 

Jamaica 

Trinidad  and  Tobago.. 
Other  Brkiah 

Cu»a. 

Danish 

Dutch 

Haiti 

Santo  Dorahigo 

South  Americ'a: 

Argentina 

BoJlvia 

Brazil 

ChUe 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Veneeuela 

Asia: 

China 

China,  leased  territory— 

German 

Japanese 

Chosen 

Bast  Indies— Dutch 

Russia  in  Asia 

Oceania: 
British- 
Australia  and  Ta.«mania. 

New  'i!ealand 

French , 

Philippine  Islands 

Africa: 

British  Africa- South 

Portuguese  Africa 


1913 


1661 
15,276 


1,736 
'"92 


49,4FO 


Total. 


Recapitulation: 

Europe 

North  America. 
South  America. 

Asia. 

OceanlB 

Atric* : 


34 

16 

317,414 

595 
958 
21 
389 
307 


30,077 

90 

5,195 


26 
156 

76 
102 
358 
314 
178 
246 

33 

3,381 
105 
2,454 
4,440 
928 
2,313 
1,247 
1,275 
4,586 

90 

34 


34 
93 
30 


17,905 

17,166 

42 


963 
1,082 


482,836 


68,083 

356,585 

20,729 

281 

35,113 

2,X)45 


1914 


764 
70 

463 

1,204 

S3 

87 

679 

288 

1,932 


19,476 
15,916 


163 
334 


1522 
16,725 
657 
910 
268 
732 
.50  i 
375 
16 

39,892 

1,017 

62 

66 

'3i3,*397 

1,305 

849 


938 

97 

11,833 

60 

8,267 


2,031 
2,374 
1,675 

929 
3,081 

102 
2,376 

807 


418 


453,412 


61,840 

340,450 

14,499 

726 
36,655 

834 


Articles  and  countries. 


FAPEB,  AND  MANTrrACrVRES 

OF— continued. 
Playing  cardt. 

Europe: 

Austria-Hungary , 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Malta,  Go7.o.  et« 

Netherlands 

Portugal 

Russia  in  Europe 

Spain 

Switzerland 

TurVev  in  Europe 

United   Kingdom— Eng- 
land  

North  America: 

Bermuda 

British  Honduras 

Canada 

Central  .'.mericiin  States — 

Costrt  llica 

Guat<Amala 

Honduras 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Salvador 

Mexico 

Newfl'd  and  Labrador 

West  Indies- 
British— 

Barbados 

Jamaica 

Trinidad  and  Tobago. . 

Other  British 

Cuba 

Danish 

Dutch 

French 

Haiti 

Santo  Dominjio 

South  America: 

Argentina 

Bolivia 

Braiil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Guiana— 

British 

Dutch 

Paraniay 

Peru 

Urupuay 

Venezuela 

Asia: 

China 

China,  leased  territory — 
Japanese 

Chosen 

East  Indies- 
British— 

British  India 

Straits  Settlements. ... 

Other  British 

Dutch 

Hongkong 

Japan 

Russia  in  Asia 

Siam 

Oceania: 

British- 
Australia  and  Tasmania . 

New  Zealand 

Other  British 


1913 


1437 

101 

275 

40 

6,319 
251 
349 
242 

1,166 
480 


43 
1,036 

43,532 

240 

74 

46,915 

1,114 
343 
lU 
877 

6,684 
729 

1,842 
952 


826 
311 
lOd 
111 
7,632 
43 
186 


8,862 
74 

24,110 

1,111 

6,236 

7,970 

486 

600 

61 

180 

311 

2,578 

4,096 

1,230 

5,681 

7,286 
63 


66,382 

6,724 

174 

312 

22,723 

1,3(15 

64 


17,333 

10,174 

685 


1914 


1637 

38 

141 

2U 

7,349 

664 


282 
1,2U 


187 

86 

076 

37,602 

264 

221 

38,949 

766 

212 
438 
738 

2,864 
208 

1,425 
948 


701 

112 

22 

7,059 
526 
300 
178 

2,268 
148 


428 

4,914 

6,032 

960 

608 

68 
61 


1,849 
6,679 
l^'OSl 

6,028 

6,609 
69 


58,909 
''4|6M 


66,828 
1,064 


10,147 

7,668 

219 


87170*— 15 29 
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EXPORTS  OF  PAPER,  ETC.,  FISCAL  YEARS  1913  AND  1014— Continued. 


Article>  and  countries. 


1913 


1914 


Articles  and  countriei. 


FAPER.  AND  M\NUPACTUEE8 

OF — oonlinu»d. 
Playing  cards — Continued. 


Oceania — Cmtinuod. 

French 

German 

Philippine  Islands. 
Africa: 
British  Africa- 
West 

South 

East 

Epypt 

ficrraan  Africa 

Portuguese  Africa. 


1291 

21 

6,595 


92 
10,248 
113 
342 
319 
840 


Total I      319,780 


Recapitulation: 

Europe 

North  America. 
South  America. 

Asia , 

Oceania 

Africa 


News  print. 

Europe: 

Belgium 

Itjily 

United  Kingdom- 
England 

Ireland 

North  America: 

Bermuda 

British  Honduras 

Canada 

Central  American  States — 

Costa  Rica 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Salvador 

He  X  ico 

West  Indies- 
British- 

Barbados 

Jamaica 

Trinidad  and  Tobago. . 

Other  British 

Cuba 

Danish 

Dutch 

HaiU 

Santo  Domingo 

South  America: 

A  r^ejitina 

Bolivia 

Braiil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Guiana— British 

Peru 

Uruguay 

VeneKuela 

Asia:  Japan 

Oceania: 
British- 
Australia  and  Tasmania. 

New  Zealand 

Philippine  Islands 

Africa:      British      Africa- 
South 


Total. 


64,271 
71,943 
47,950 
98,713 
34,949 
11,954 


270 
63 

126,336 
41,720 

1,698 

261 

167,359 

7,380 

6,326 

40 

148 

5,965 

.9,579 

27,910 


543 

21,829 

3,483 

69 

208,201 

58 

210 

676 

1,437 

709,010 

2,851 

9,145 

75,092 

20.825 

1,701 

960 

19,419 

17,502 

34,925 

28,550 


795,983 

125 

102,028 

250 


2,450,520 


174 

120 

r,484 


330,194 


49,321 
58,311 
a<*,901 
135. 146 
34,597 
13,918 


46,391 
44,510 

1,137 

153 

151,783 

9,575 

6,020 

512 

158 

5,308 

5,36S 

13,218 


422 

22,176 

3,926 

751 

266,257 

67 

174 

630 

2,204 

447,908 
7,21«* 
7,347 

37, 14l 

23,983 

2,905 

628 

18,472 
4,921 

83,485 
1,720 


947,185 

150 

63,045 

645 


12,103  I 

41.^ 

IM 

1,171 


2,177,483 


PAPER.  AND  MANVPACTUBES 

or— C3ntif»ued. 

Ncics  print — Conlinned. 

Recapitulation: 

Europe 

North  .\raerica 

South  America 

Asia 

Oceania 

Africa 


1913 


AU  other  printirig  paper. 

Europe: 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

German  V 

Netherlan  Js 

Norway 

Portugal 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Unit  id  Kin;jdom— 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

North  America: 

B  ermuda 

British  Honduras 

( anada 

Central  ^  merican  St  ues.— 

Costa  Rica 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Salvador 

Mexico 

Newfi'd  and  Labrador 

West  Indies- 
British— 

Barbados 

Jamaica 

Trinidad  and  Tobago. . 
Other  British 

Cuba 

Danish 

Dutch 

Haiti 

Santo  Domingo 

South  America: 

A  rgentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile I 

Colombia 

Ecuador ' 

Guiana— British 

Peru 

U  ruguay 

Venezuela 

Asia: 

China 

East  Indies— British- 
British  India 

Straits  Settlements 

Other  British 

Hongkong'. 

Japan 

Oceania: 
British— 

A  ustralla  and  Tasmania. . 

New  Zealand 

French 

Philippine  Islands 

Africa:  British  Africa— South. 

Total 


1168,389 

463.165 

892,033 

28,550 

898,136 

250 


2,037 
2,705 
1,099 
1.678 
3,960 


30 


1914 


190.901 

489,829 

&>4,006 

1,720 

1.010,380 

645 


GO. 


249, 152 
367 
865 

1,437 

47 

586,093 

7,788 

4,991 

1,036 

75 

10,540 
2,271 

50,344 
2,913 


668 

195 
105 


1,679 
2,954 
1,255 
3,7H6 
5,>^2 
2,450 


8,319 


204 


294,557 
2,174 


1,755 

67 

601,909 

4.337 

3,900 

569 

14 

11,153 

2,351 

32,111 

335 


756 

727 

4,333 

•,003 

200 

223 

709 

745 

271,937 

263, 157 

208 

61 

79 

569 

755 

2,316 

f,271 

11,803 

15,6n 

1,239 

1,302 

2,590 

2,724 

48,207 

40,665 

10.346 

12,430 

1,77J 

3,471 

268 

901 

4,958 

4,697 

5.040 

3,545 

18,307 

6,570 

1,615 
253 


133 

128 

33,651 


132,496 

1,819 

175 

80,646 

1,874 

1,612,370 
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EXPORTS  OF  PAPER,  ETC.,  FISCAL  YEARS  1913  AND  1914— Continued. 


Articles  and  ooantrie3. 


PATKB.  AND  If  ANXTFACnmES 

or— omtinued. 

AH   other   printing  paper— 
Continueid. 

RecapHuIatlon: 

Europe 

Noru  America 

South  America 

Asia 

Oceania 

Africa 


Wrapping  paper. 

Europe: 

Austria-Hungary 

Bel^m. 

France 

Germany 

Italv..; 

Netherlands 

Russia  in  Europe 

Spain 

Sweden 

United  Kingdom- 
England 

Scotland 


North  America: 

Bermuda 

British  Honduras 

Canada 

Central  American  States— 

Costa  Rica 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

N  icaragua 

Panama 

Salvador 

Mexico 

Kiquelon,  Langley,  etc . . . 
Newf'l'd  and  Labrador . . . 
West  Indies- 
British— 

Barbados 

Jamaica 

Trinidad  and  Tobago. 
Other  British 

Cuba 

Danish 

Dutch 

French 

Haiti 

Santo  Domingo 

South  A  morica: 

Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brasil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Ecuador, 

Guiana — 

British 

Dutch 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Asia: 

Chfaa 

Chosen 

East  Indies- 
British— 

British  India 

Straits  Settlements . . . 

Dutch 

Hongkong 

Japan 

Russia  in  Asia. 


1913 


1262,843 

949,242 

104,537 

44,323 

245, 267 

487 


1914 


98 

164 

1,111 

8,004 

11,306 

5,068 

687 

422 

1,000 

98,700 
69 


1,404 

786 

285,602 

3,295 

4,341 

1,141 

922 

17,369 

448 

18,342 


1,801 


1,242 

5,023 

933 

3,452 

41,386 

109 

123 

8 

2,379 

1,125 

998 


5,300 

802 

1,794 

72 

104 

158 

1,450 


7,650 

281 
18 


1,089 


12 
11,689 


1323,210 
934,443 
101,923 

35,782 

215, 138 

1,874 


958 
25 
2,454 
7,613 
3,771 
3,066 


62,227 
943 


2,070 

675 

289,857 

2,642 

1,416 

886 

567 

19, 131 

259 

11,954 

74 

1,842 


2,008 

5,965 

1,564 

5,854 

44,391 

215 

163 

9 

2,212 

1,993 

1,321 
270 
2,582 
1,071 
8,476 
1,653 

57 

274 

639 

873 

6,682 

179 
45 


133 

821 

6 

485 

6,417 

12 


Articles  and  countries. 


PAPER,  AND  MANUFACTX7BES 

OP— continued. 

Wrapping  paper— Continued. 

Oceania: 
British- 
Australia  and  Tasmania. 

New  Zealand 

French 

German 

Philippine  Islands 

Africa:  British  Africa— South 


Total. 


Recapitulation: 

Europe 

North  America. 
South  .America. 

Asia 

Oceania , 

Africa 


Writing  paper  and  envelopes. 

Europe: 

Austria-Hunearv 

Azores,  and  Maaelrals 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

G  ermany 

Gibraltar 

Greece 

Italy 

Kalta,  Goio.  etc 

Netherlands 

Nor  vvay 

Portugal 

Roumania 

Russia  in  Europe 

Servia  and  Montenegro 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey  in  Europe 

United  Kingdom- 
England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

North  America: 

Bermuda 

British  Honduras 

Canada 

Central  American  States- 
Costa  Rica 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Salvador 

Mexico 

Miquelon,  Langley,  etc 

Newf 'I'd  and  Labrador 

West  Indies— 

British- 
Barbados 

Jamaica 

Trinidad  and  Tobago. . 
Other  British 

Cuba 

Danish 

Dutch 

French 

Haiti 

Santo  Domingo 

South  America: 

Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 


1913 


1911 


$9,513 

283 

1,396 


17,583 
657 


578,711 


126,629 

391,231 

18,328 

13,089 

28,777 

657 


1,150 

90 

2,514 

1,599 

343 
9,470 
8,680 

102 

494 
3,847 

225 
2,088 
1,076 

594 

60 

1,350 


2,864 
1,222 
1,354 
2,645 

49,466 

2,828 
278 

2,481 

4,228 

650,624 

12,188 
0,524 

11,008 
5,342 

36,629 

2,656 

121,205 


6,674 


1,262 

13,263 

1,827 

1,930 

115,557 

1,490 

645 

276 

6,838 

12,960 

45,032 

1,900 

19,304 


16,473 

737 

1,904 

14 

30,839 

390 


532,657 


71,057 

395, 747 

18,898 

0,598 

39,967 

390 


2,949 
197 
3,394 
2,113 
226 
8,681 
9,778 

"*i,'i39 
3,085 

1,526 

103 

100 

2,073 

125 

2,892 

5,016 

2,425 

1,832 

42,462 

1,674 

438 

2,057 

4,082 

427,545 

12,126 
13,882 
17,069 

7,573 
41,725 

1,570 

55,807 

145 

13,061 


1,303 

14,631 

3,660 

3,771 

114,775 

783 

673 

240 

1,920 

13,266 

18,884 

2,134 

22,709 


4T/) 
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HrtlUh 
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ToUl 

HtfTAttltiitAtloii: 
l'.uro|»o 

North  Anioil'U. 
f^oulli  Aiut^ilca. 

AnU       

OrnniitA.. 

Afrlra 


I'uropc; 

AuHtrln-iriinuurv 

AiorhiniiU  Madt^lru  Is 

HolKhiin 

HoU'iulu 
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M-«27 
W) 
72A 
307 

1,677 

\m 

607 
1,761 


6«,6P0 

10,626 

10 

2,670 

284 

70,800 


100 

10,789 

140 

67 
828 
146 
174 
104 

06 
140 
664 

76 


1,351,226 


04,330 
018,616 
132, 184 

43,166 
140,600 

13,401 


3,548 

aa 

7,363 

124 

6,760 


10,4Jf| 
63.833 


1,383 


A  -  i-i«r  pijf" 
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r.  /TV 

10,  Ah 
90 


E  r*v^, — Cc 

I*i.T 


16,004 

«,«76 

11,662 

300 
6,360 

16 
548 


17,123 

1,467 

030 

1,088 


1,332 

11,010 

66 

2,700 

1,036 


76,206 
13,621 

40 
2,803 

46 
64,080 

12 

107 
6,776 
36 
163 
446 
136 


214 


100 
316 


1,170,232 


06,043 
762,482 
120,772 

46,860 

166,704 

7,201 


6,748 

135 

6,253 


11,286 

264 

28,171 

71,840 

16 

1,631 


.  r:":*r.aiiU 

S'oTTfiT 

Por.::*;. J 

R^y  1*^^  "wi  IS . ................ 

R:i-  liia  Y.-j^m^ I 

Spain ■ 

B'wf'ieo 

Switz^rliDd 

Tume-.  in  K'jrop« 

United  Kingaoa — 

Kn^Iand 

ScotlaiKL 

Ireland 

North  Americm: 

Bermuda 

BrltUh  Uoodorss 

Canada 

Central  American  States— 

CosU  Rica. 

Guatemala 

Hcmduras 

Kicanw^ua 

Panama 

Salvador 

Mexico 

Klquelon,  Langley,  ete.... 

Newfi'd  and  Labrador 

West  Indie*— 

British- 
Barbados 

Jamaica 

Trinidad  and  Tobago. . 
Other  British 

Cuba 

Danish 

Dutch 

French 

Haiti 

Santo  Domlnso 

South  America: 

Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Ecuad(v 

Guiana- 
British 

Dutch 

French 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Uruguav 

VeneKuela « 

A.sia: 

China 

China,  leased   t«»rrltory — 

British 

Jspanoso 

Chosen 

East  Indies— 

BrItLsh— 

British  India 

Strait*;  Settlements 

Other  British 

Dutch 

French 

Hongkong 

Japan 

Persia 

Russia  in  Asia 

Slam 

Turkey  in  .\sia 


3,423 
3,4U 


3,258 

3.273 

0,*^'i 

!,>» 

1,621 

305, 1« 
8,995 

i.ise 

3,122 

4,155 

1,874,708 

0,189 

7,543 

4,471 

4,471 

44,330 

3,133 

142,588 

165 

6,672 


1,184 

10,049 

1,002 

4,008 

187,384 

1,092 

082 

218 

5,802 

7,122 

71,263 
1,077 

43,124 

10,351 
8,700 

,6,733 

063 

261 

16 

135 

13,367 

6,027 

6,243 

11,486 

1,364 

250 

1,668 


17,048 
1,012 
2,355 
1,438 
240 
8,923 

87,431 


200 

323 
377 


32,503 

7,9SS 
1,941 
27 
3,23ft 
3,672 
9,5S3 
1,340 
583 

418^333 

0,967 
2,547 

4,2n 

4  522 
1,674;S.57 

0,695 
5,654 
5,n4 
4,130 

58,953 
3,642 

71,654 
446 

10,122 


557 
6,867 
1,808 
4,191 
189,486 
1,516 
1,021 

120 

2,583 

11,623 

76,400 

1,087 

30,602 

18,430 

0,880 

4,650 

524 
257 


140 

11,474 

7,064 

5,053 

27,188 


867 


10,104 

2,043 

096 

3,400 

6,188 

55,764 

25 

54 

114 

480 
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EXPORTS  OF  PAPER,  ETC.    FISCAL  YEARS  1W3  AND  1914— Continued. 


Articles  and  countries. 


PAPEB,  AND  IfAtnTTACTURES 

or— continued. 
AU  other  paper— Continued. 

Oceania: 

British- 
Australia  and  Tasmaniii . 

New  Z  ealand 

Other  Britisli 

French 

German 

Philippine  Islands 

Africa: 

British  Africa- 
West 

South , 

K  ast 

Canar>'  Islands , 

Egypt 


1913 

1914 

1115,285 

1136,596 

42,941 

40,150 

28 

20 

1,415 

1,109 

mi 

136 

110,601 

167,602 

14 
14,549 

14,903 

54 

156 

7 

383 

273 

Articles  and  countries. 


PAPEB,  AND  If  ANTJFACTUBES 

or— continued. 

A  U  other  pap^— Continued. 

Africa— Continued. 

French  Africa 

German  Africa 

Liberia 

Portuguese  Africa 


134 

637 


Total 3,520,109 


Recapitulation:  i 

p:urope '      558,889 

North  America 2,325,280 

South  America '      175,268 

Asia 134,123 

310,531 
16,01S 


Oceania. 
Africa.. 


1914 


118 
74 
34 

745 


3,351,689 


625,721 
2,073,432 
174,668 
116,330 
345,675 
15,863 


EXPORTS  OF  PAPER,  ETC.,  EIGHT  MONTHS  ENDING  FEBRUARY. 


Books,  music,  maps,  engravings,  etcliinss,  plioto^raphs,  and  other 
printed  matter: 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

Mexico 

Cuba 

Bratll 

British  Oceania 

Philippine  Islands 

Other  countries 

Total 

Printlne  paper,  news  print* 

United  kingdom 

Canada 

Mexico 

Cuba 

Argentina 

Chile 

Australia  and  Tasmania 

Other  countries 

Total 


19U 


11,123,359 

3,478,970 
155,338 
155,467 
195,055 
243.068 
i:i4,398 

1,342,360 


6.828,015 


119,387 
106,386 

24,689 
141,249 
510,023 

45,521 
587,981 
182.284 


1,717,520 


1914 


11,030,703 
3,344,311 
210,050 
174,306 
168,937 
284,751 
194,118 
1,089,250 


6,496.426 


70,219 

108.051 

4,189 

161.499 

310.702 

28,640 
435,607 
135,315 


1,254,222 


1915 


$915,646 
2,922,884 
127,959 
169,351 
115,209 
343,670 
it:},  332 
8.51,996 


5,620,047 


387,276 
6,530 

43,538 
159,765 
465,911 

83,543 
693,484 
368.025 


2,207,072 


APPENDIX  n. 


The  following  are  the  trade  customs  in  the  paper  trade  of  the 
United  States,  as  adopted  and  announced  by  the  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association  and  its  divisional  associations.  The  lines  of 
manufacturing  aflFected  are  coated  box  boards,  coated  cardboards, 
coated  paper,  book  paper,  cover  paper,  writing  paper,  and  wrapping 
paper.     (Dimensions,  when  not  otherwise  inaicated,  are  in  inches.) 


COATED  BOX  BOARDS. 


1.  TermB  of  all  sales  to  be  on  basis  of  cash  at  any  time  within  30  days  from  average 
date  of  invoice,  less  a  discount  not  to  exceed  3  per  cent. 

2.  Standard  colors  are  as  follows:  White,  yellow,  chocolate,  salmon,  light  blue, 
dark  blue,  pink,  lijght  green,  dark  green,  red,  orange,  cardinal. 

3.  The  regular  size  and  thickness  for  coated  box  oo^d  is  28  by  44,  0.016  points. 
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4.  (a)  The  minimiim  quantity  for  odd  colors  and  sizes  other  than  28  by. 44,  at 
regular  base  price,  will  be  the  equivalent  of  5,000  sheets  28  by  44.  (6)  An  additional 
charge  of  not  less  than  10  per  cent  shall  be  made  for  special  colors  or  sizes,  for  quan- 
tities less  than  the  equivalent  of  5,000  sheets  28  by  44. 

5.  A  variation  of  not  more  than  one  point  above  or  below  the  ordered  weight  shall 
constitute  a  good  delivery. 

6.  Orders  for  sizes  and  colors  other  than  regular  shall  be  subject  to  overruns  as  fol- 
lows: 1  ton  to  10,000  sheets  in  size  ordered,  20  per  cent  of  quantity  ordered; over 
10,000  and  up  to  20,000  sheets  in  size  ordered,  15  per  cent  of  quantity  ordered;  over 
20,000  and  up  to  30,000  sheets  in  size  ordered,  10  per  cent  of  quantity  ordered;  ov«" 
30,000  sheets  and  upward  in  size  ordered,  7i  per  cent  of  quantity  ordered. 

7.  Extra  charges  to  be  as  follows,  basis  1,000  sheets  28  by  44,  added  to  price  of 
single  white  coated  one  side:  \\^ite  double  coated  one  side,  not  less  than  $4;  white 
double  coated  two  sides,  not  less  than  $14;  white  double  coated  face,  single  coated 
back,  not  less  than  $10;  white  single  coated  two  sides,  not  less  than  $6;  light  colore, 
each  side,  not  less  than  $1;  cardinal,  maroon,  and  other  dark  colors,  each  side,  not 
less  than  $3;  brush  finish,  each  side,  not  less  than  $4;  waterproof  coating,  each  side, 
not  less  than  $4;  export  cases,  not  less  than  2i  per  cent;  trimming  one  side  and  one 
end,  not  less  than  3  per  cent;  trimming  all  four  sides,  not  less  than  5  per  cent. 

8.  Customer  to  make  claim  for  damaged  board  must  report  immediately  to  the 
manufacturer  in  order  that  goods  may  be  inspected  before  printed,  cut,  or  made  into 
boxes. 

9.  No  waste  to  be  returned  or  board  taken  back  unless  damaged  before  delivery. 

10.  No  allowance  made  for  hcoLrd  cut,  printed,  or  made  into  boxes. 

COATED  CARDBOARDS. 

1.  Terms  of  all  sales  to  be  on  basis  of  cash  at  any  time  within  30  days  from  av^age 
date  of  invoice,  less  discount  not  to  exceed  3  per  cent. 

2.  The  standard  thickness  of  the  various  pljrs  is  as  follows:  Ck)ated  blanks — 3  ply, 
.0.015;  4  ply,  0.018;  5  ply,  0.021;  6  ply,  0.025;  8  ply,  0.030;  10  ply,  0.040;  12  ply, 

0.044;  14  ply,  0.048.  Tough  check-^  ply,  0.012;  4  ply,  0.018;  6  ply,  0.024;  8  ply, 
0.030.  Thick  china— 0.011.  Translucenl^-O.OlO  to  0.020.  Raihroada— 4  ply,  0.018; 
6  ply,  0.024;  8  ply,  0.030. 

3.  Regular  sizes  of  cardboard:  Blanks,  22  by  28  and  28  by  44;  car-sim  blanks, 
22  by  42;  post  card  and  translucent,  22  by  28  and  22i  by  28 J,  or  double  tiieee  sizes; 
railroad,  tough  check,  and  thick  china,  22  by  28. 

4.  Minimum  quantity  for  odd  sizes  at  regular  base  price  to  be  the  equivalent  of 
10,000  sheets  22  by  28. 

5.  An  additional  charge  of  not  less  than  10  per  cent  to  be  added  to  base  price  for 
odd  sizes,  eauivalent  to  less  than  10,000  sheets  22  by  28.  No  orders  for  odd  sizes 
accepted  for  less  than  the  equivalent  of  5,000  sheets  22  by  28. 

6.  Odd  size  orders  shall  be  subject  to  overruns,  as  follows:  6,000  to  15,000  sheets  of 
size  ordered,  15  per  cent  of  quantity  ordered;  over  15,000  and  up  to  30,000  of  size 
ordered,  10  per  cent  of  quantity  ordered;  30,000  sheets  and  upward  of  size  ordered, 
7 J  per  cent  of  quantity  ordered. 

7.  A  variation  of  not  more  than  one  point  above  or  below  the  ordered  thickne^ 
in  3,  4,  5,  and  6  ply,  or  any  board  of  less  than  0.030  points  in  thickness;  two  points  in 
8  and  10  plv,  and  above  10  plv,  5  per  cent  shall  constitute  a  good  deliverv. 

8.  An  ad.(iitional  charge  of  not  less  than  3  cents  per  package  will  be  made  for 
sealing  all  sizes  larger  than  22^  by  28^. 

9.  The  charge  for  each  extra  coating  to  be  added  to  the  price  of  single  coated  one 
side,  as  follows:  White  single  coated  two  sides,  add  not  less  than  $2  per  1,000  sheets 
22  by  28;  white  double  coated  one  side,  add  not  less  than  $2  per  1,000  sheets  22  by  28; 
white  double  coated  face,  single  coated  back,  add  not  lees  than  $5  per  1,000  sheets 
22  by  28;  white  double  coated  two  sides,  add  not  less  than  $8  per  1,000  sheets 
22  by  28. 

10.  Tints  other  than  white  on  blanks,  post  card,  and  translucent,  not  less  than 
50  cents  per  1,000  sheets  22  by  28  additional  for  each  side  coated.  Prices  for 
colors  in  deep  shades  quoted  on  application. 

11.  No  waste  to  be  returned  or  board  taken  back  unless  damaged  before  delivery. 
No  claim  allowed  if  board  is  cut,  printed,  or  lithographed. 

12.  Customer  to  make  claim  for  damaged  paper  must  report  immediately  to  the 
manufacturer  in  order  that  goods  may  be  inspected  before  printed  or  cut. 
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COATED  PAPER.      . 

1.  Tenxis  of  all  sales  to  be  on  a  basis  of  cash  within  30  days  from  average  date  of 
monthly  invoices  less  a  discount  not  exceeding  3  per  cent. 

2.  Minimum  basis  of  weight  for  coated  book  (coated  two  sides)  to  be  25  by  38,  70 
pounds  to  500  sheets.  For  lighter  weight  extra  cost  of  manufacture  to  be  added, 
estimated  at  not  less  than  5  cents  per  ICK)  pounds  for  every  pound  or  fraction  thereol 
below  the  minimum. 

3.  Minimum  basis  of  weight  for  coated  lithograph  and  label  (coated  one  side)  to 
be  25  by  38,  60  pounds  to  500  sheets.  For  lighter  weight  extra  cost  of  manufacture 
to  be  added,  estimated  at  not  less  than  5  cents  per  100  pounds  for  every  pound  or 
fraction  thereof  below  the  minimum. 

4.  An  additional  price  of  not  less  than  one-half  cent  per  pound  shall  be  charged 
for  all  making  orders  of  less  than  5,000  pounds  one  size  and  weight. 

5.  All  papers  shall  be  stenciled  and  billed  at  the  ordered  weight  per  ream  where 
variation  is  not  in  excess  of  5  per  cent  above  or  below.  Paper  within  these  limita  to 
constitute  a  good  delivery.  All  paper  in  excess  of  5  per  cent  under  the  ordered 
weight  shall  oe  stenciled  at  its  actual  weight  and  be  charged  accordingly,  if  accepted. 

6.  In  all  cases  of  both  sheet  and  roll  orders,  case  linings,  wrappei^,  and  twine  shall 
constitute  a  part  of  the  ream  weight  of  the  paper  not  exceeding  2  per  cent. 

7.  Special  making  orders  shall  be  accepted  subject  to  overruns  as  follows:  Under  2^ 
tons,  20  per  cent;  2)  to  5  tons,  15  per  cent;  5  to  10  tons,  10  per  cent;  over  10  tons,  5 
per  cent. 

8.  No  printed  waste  to  be  returned  and  no  paper  taken  back  unless  damaged  before 
deliverv.  In  case  customer  desires  to  make  claim  for  damaged  paper,  report  must 
be  made  immediately  to  the  manufacturer,  in  order  that  the  paper  may  be  inspected 
before  it  is  printed  or  cut. 

9.  For  all  paper  of  any  shade  other  than  white  or  light  natural  the  extra  cost  thereof, 
estimated  at  not  less  tlian  50  cents  per  100  pounds,  snail  be  added  to  the  base  selling 
price  (coated  one  or  two  sides). 

10.  For  wrapping  and  sealing  in  packages  the  extra  cost  thereof,  estimated  at  not 
less  than  10  cents  per  100  pounds,  snail  be  added  to  the  base  selling  price. 

BOOK  PAPER. 

Terms. — All  sales  to  be  on  a  basis  of  30  days  less  3  per  cent. 

Prices. — The  base  selling  price  shall  be  for  paper  unpacked,  in  rolls  or  sheets. 

Claims. — Damaged  paper  must  be  reported  and  claims  entered  inmiediately,  so 
that  it  may  be  inspected  before  used. 

Cost  of  packing. — ^Additional  cost  of  packing  to  be  added,  as  follows:  Rolls  of  not 
less  than  500  pounds  net  of  paper,  wrappers  not  to  exceed  3  per  cent  of  billing  weight, 
5  cents  per  100  pounds;  roils  of  less  tnan  500  pounds  net  oi  paper  and  not  less  uiaii 
250  pounds,  wrappers  not  to  exceed  3  per  cent  of  billing  weight,  10  cents  per  100 
pounds;  rolls  protected  by  wooden  heads  and  rods,  containing  not  less  than  500 
pounds  net  of  paper,  wrappers  not  to  exceed  3  per  cent  of  billing  weight,  15  cents  per 
100  poimds;  sheets  in  interlapped  bundles  of  not  less  than  150  pounds  of  paper  net, 
wrappers  and  twine  not  to  exceed  3  per  cent  of  billing  weight,  10  cents  per  100  poimds; 
in  cases  not  lees  than  550  pounds  of  pa}>er  net,  case  linings  not  to  exceed  1  per  cent 
of  billing  weight,  25  cents  per  100  pounds;  in  skeleton  frames  containing  not  leas 
than  150  pounds  net  of  paper,  wrappers  and  twine  not  to  exceed  2  per  cent  of  bill- 
ing weight,  25  cents  per  100  pounds;  m  solid  board  frames  not  less  than  180  pounds  net 
of  paper,  wrappers  and  twine  not  to  exceed  2  per  cent  of  billing  weight,  40  cents  per 
100  pounds. 

Weights. — ^Wrappers,  case  linings,  and  twine  shall  not  be  included  in  the  scale  or 
ream  weight  at  which  the  paper  is  charged  to  purchaser. 

To  be  as  close  as  possible  to  the  weight  ordered,  subject  to  a  possible  variation  in 
the  nominal  weight  not  exceeding  5  per  cent  above  or  b^lo  w  the  ordered  we  ight .  Paper 
within  this  range  to  constitute 'a  good  delivery. 

To  be  stenciled  with  the  weij^ht  made,  so  marked  by  the  manufacturer,  and  there 
shall  be  no  evasion  by  substituting  letters  or  symbols  for  fig:ures. 

Weight  ordered  to  be  billed,  unless  shortage  is  in  excess  of  2 J  per  cent,  in  which 
case  it  shall  be  billed  at  actual  scale  weight. 

Additional  charge  for  light  weights. — Minimum  basis  of  weight  to  be  as  follows: 
Machine  finish,  25  by  38,  45  pounds  to  500  sheets.  For  lighter  weight  the  extra  coat 
of  manufacturing  to  be  added  according  to  weight,  estimated  as  follows:  For  each 
pound  below  25  by  38,  45  pounds,  to  and  including  25  by  38,  40  pounds  to  500  sheeti^ 
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3  cents  per  100  pounds;  for  each  pound  below  25  by  38,  40  pounds,  to  and  including 
25  by  38,  30  pounds  to  500  sheets,  5  cents  per  100  pounds;  for  each  pound  below 
25  by  38,  30  pounds  to  500  sheets,  10  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Supercalendered,  25  by  38,  50  pounds  to  500  sheets.  For  lighter  weight  the  extra 
cost  of  manu^tcture  to  be  added  according  to  weight,  estimate  as  follows:  For  each 

r>und  below  25  by  38,  50  pounds,  to  and  including  25  by  38,  45  pounds  to  500  sheets, 
cents  per  100  pounds;  for  each  pound  below  25  by  38,  45  pounds,  to  and  including 
25  by  38,  36  pounds  to  500  sheets,  5  cents  per  100  pounds;  for  eadi  pound  below 
25  by  38,  35  pounds  to  600  sheets,  10  cents  i)er  100  pounds. 

Special  maldna  ordert. — Lots  of  less  than  2  J  tons  to  be  charged  at  25  cents  per  100 
pounds  over  and  above  the  base  selling  price. 

Heads,  rods,  and  cores. — ^To  be  charg^  at  cost,  and  if  returned,  customer  to  be  cred- 
ited with  the  same  at  the  price  cha]^;ed,  the  manufacturer  to  bear  liie  cost  of  return 
Irekht  on  same. 

Waste.— }^o  printed  waste  to  be  returned  and  no  paper  taken  back  unless  damaged 
Before  delivery.  Paper  on  cores  returned  is  not  to  be  allowed  for,  except  at  the  price 
•f  clean  white  waste.    In  billing  paper  no  allowance  to  be  made  for  waste. 

Color. — ^Any  shade  other  than  white  or  natural  to  be  charged  for  at  not  less  than  25 
cents  per  lOOpounds,  in  addition  to  the  base  selUng  price. 

Cutting. — Trimming  paper:  The  cost  thereof,  estimated  at  not  less  than  10  cents 
per  100  pounds,  shall  be  added  to  the  base  selling  price.  Wrapping:  Wrapping  in 
reams,  the  cost  thereof,  estimated  at  not  less  than  10  cents  per  100  pounds,  to  be  added 
to  the  base  selling  price. 

Variations  in  quantity  ordered. — Overruns  or  undemins  must  be  accepted  subject  to 
the  following  possible  variations:  Less  than  2  tons,  15  per  cent  over  or  under;  2  to  5 
tons,  10  per  cent  over  or  under;  6  to  20  tons,  5  per  cent  over  or  under;  20  tons  and 
upward,  3  per  cent  over  or  under. 

COVER  PAPEB. 

1.  On  plain  standard  covers  the  following  shall*  be  considered  "regular"  sizes  and 
weights;  all  others  shall  be  considered  "special:"  20  by  25, 25, 35, 50,  and  65  pounds; 
25  by  40,  50  70^  and  100  pounds;  22  by  28,  35,  50,  60,  and  70  pounds.  On  weights 
lighter  than  oasis  of  20  by  25, 25  pounds,  an  additional  charge  shall  be  made  of  10  cents 
per  100  pounds  for  each  pound  per  ream  below  that  basis. 

2.  On  special  sizes  or  special  weights  not  less  than  10  per  cent  additional  price  for 
lots  of  less  than  1  ton. 

3.  On  special  colors,  or  colors  not  regularly  made  in  the  grade  ordered,  ton  lots  or  less, 
not  less  than  10  per  cent  additional  price. 

4.  On  special  orders  for  1  ton  or  less,  overruns  not  greater  than  15  per  cent  to  be  taken 
by  customers.  On  orders  for  more  than  1  ton  overruns  not  greater  than  10  per  cent 
to  be  taken  by  customers. 

6.  Orders  for  less  than  a  full  package  or  bundle  not  less  than  10  per  cent  additional. 

6.  No  paper  to  be  made  one  weieht  and  stenciled  another.  Paper  to  be  marked  by 
manufacturers  the  ream  weight  ordered,  and  there  shall  be  no  evasion  by  substituting 
letters  or  symbols  for  figures. 

7 .  The  average  actual  weight,  including  wrappers^  not  to  exceed  2\  per  cent  above  or 
below  the  nominal  weight.  Paper  within  this  weight  to  constitute  a  good  delivery 
and  to  be  billed  at  nominal  weight.  The  above  to  be  based  on  items  of  one  size,  weight, 
and  color  on  individual  invoices. 

8.  No  claims  allowed  after  pai)er  is  cut  or  printed. 

9.  All  goods  to  be  billed  when  readv  or  at  accepted  date  for  shipment  and  to  be  set- 
tied  for  at  the  usual  time  whether  ordered  shipped  or  not. 

(Paragraph  1  applies  to  plain  standard  covers  only;  otiier  paragraphs  apply  to  all 
grades  of  cover.) 

WRniNG  PAPER. 

t 

1.  On  special  sizes  not  less  than  10  per  cent  additional  price  for  lots  of  less  than 
I  ton .    The  following  sizes  may  be  considered  as  r^;ul^: 

Flats  and  bonds:  14  by  17, 17  by  28,  28  by  24, 16  by  21,  21  by  32, 16  by  26, 1 7  by  22, 
22  by  34,  26  by  34, 19  by  24,  24  by  38, 19  by  26,  26  by  38, 19  by  28,  28  by  38,  19  by  30, 
17  by  26,  18  by  23,  23  by  36,  21  by  33,  30  by  38,  20  by  28,  28  by  40,  28  by  42J. 

Ledgers:  14  by  17, 17  by  28,  28  by  34, 15  by  19, 19  by  30, 16  by  21,  21  by  32,  16  by  42, 
17  by  22,  22  by  34,  18  by  23,  23  by  36,  18  by  46,  19  by  24,  19  by  48,  24  by  38,  20  by 
28,  28  by  40. 

Non  A.— Any  of  the  above  sizes  not  regularly  stocked  by  the  mill  in  the  grade  ordered  may  be  conUd- 
tred  anpecial  sizes,  but  these  and  any  other  sizes  may  be  considved  regular  if  stocked  by  the  mill  or  boyer. 
Wut  au  special  orders  for  sizes  other  than  those  mentioned,  imless  regularly  stocked,  shall  be  billed  m  IC 

^  cent  additional  in  lots  less  than  1  too. 
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2.  On  special  colors,  or  colors  not  regularly  made  in  the  grade  ordered,  ton  lots  or 
less,  not  fess  than  10  per  cent  additional  price.  One  to  2  tons  not  less  than  5  per 
cent  additional. 

Note  B.— (Applying  to  mice  Noe.  1  and  2.)  Under  rules  Nos.  1  and  2  th*  quantities  mentioned  are 
understood  to  he  the  quantities  named  in  the  orlf!:inal  order  or  inquiry  and  not  the  quantities;  that  may  be 
arrived  at  by  adding  the  10  or  If:  pw  cent  overrun  provided  for  imder  rule  No.  3.  Fw  examijle.  an  order 
for,  say  1,900 pounds,  is  an  order  for  less  than  1  ton  and  Is  to  be  accepted  and  billed  at  the  10  per  cent  o6\  ance 
although  when  made  the  allowed  overrun  may  make  the  shipment  aggregate  more  than  2,000  poiinds. 

Note  C. — (Applving  to  rule  No.  2.)  Under  this  rule  (rule  No.  2)  mills  may  make  in  anv  esfublisded 
grade  for  a  customer  buyin?  said  grade  regularly,  without  additional  charge,  such  colors  as  may  Ic  decided 
upon  as  constituting  the  regular  colors  of  such  cusUuner's  line. 

3.  On  special  orders  of  1  ton  or  less,  overruns  not  greater  than  15  per  cent  to  be  taken 
by  customers.  On  orders  for  more  than  1  ton,  overruns  not  greater  than  10  per  cent  to 
be  taken  by  customer. 

4.  Orders  for  less  than  a  full  package,  not  less  than  10  per  cent  additional. 

5.  No  paper  made  one  weight  and  stenciled  another. 

6.  The  average  actual  weight,  including  wrappers,  not  to  exceed  2i  per  cent  above 
or  below  the  nominal  weight.  Paper  within  tnis  range  to  constitute  a  good  delivery 
and  to  be  billed  at  the  nominal  weight.  The  above  to  be  based  on  items  of  one  size 
and  weight  on  individual  invoices. 

7 .  No  claims  allowed  after  paper  is  cut,  ruled ,  or  printed . 

Note  D. — (Applving  to  rule  No.  7.)  P'xperienoe  has  shown  that  exceptional  cases  occasionailv  arise 
where  the  fault  is  clearly  with  the  mill  and  where  an  absolutely  literal  enforcement  of  rule  No.  7  world  work 
injustice  and  hardstiip'to  the  jobbers.  It  is  therefore  understood  that  mills  will  enforce  the  spirit  of  this 
rule,  deciding  exceptional  cases  upon  their  merits  and  according  to  the  rules  of  equity. 

8.  No  paper  of  private  watermarks  or  brands  to  be  supplied  for  sampling  purposes 
nor  allowance  made  on  account  of  advertising  such  watermarlts  or  brands. 

9.  All  "make  and  hold  "  orders  must  specify  an  ultimate  date  for  shipment,  at  which 
date  goods  are  to  be  billed  and  the  invoices  taken  to  account  by  customer  whether 
ordered  shipped  or  not. 

10.  A  charge  of  not  less  than  IJ  cents  per  pound  for  folding  in  ream  bundles,  and 
not  less  than  2  cents  per  pound  for  Quarter  reams  and  pound  packages.  A  r  harge  of 
not  leas  than  one-half  cent  per  pound  to  be  made  for  faint  ruling,  such  as  letterheads, 
etc.,  and  not  less  than  1  cent  per  pound  for  struck  ruling,  such  as  billheads,  statements, 
etc. 

11.  Jobbers  or  manufacturers  desiring  special  watermarks  for  their  customers  must 
pay  the  cost  of  dandy  roll,  and  no  credit  will  be  given  on  account  of  the  number  of 
cases  ordered. 

12.  For  weights  lighter  than  basip,  17  by  22,  16  pounas  to  500  sheets,  an  additional 
price  to  be  charged. 

WRAPPING   PAPER. 

1.  Terms  net  cash  30  days  from  date  of  invoice,  or  2  per  cent  discount  if  paid  within 
15  days. 

2.  All  orders  for  wrapping  paper  are  accepted  for  wrapping  purposes  only,  unless 
otherwise  specifically  stated. 

3.  All  wrapping  paper  will  be  made  on  a  basis  of  24  by  36,  480  sheets  only. 

4.  All  wrapping  paper  to  be  billed  at  actual  scale  weight,  including  twine  and  wrap- 
pers, with  a  leeway  of  5  per  cent  over  or  under  ordered  weight.  All  cores,  except  iron, 
to  be  charged  for  and  not  returnable. 

5.  No  pay  er  to  be  made  one  weight  and  stenciled  another. 

6.  No.  1  manila:  The  standard  basis  of  weight  on  No.  1  manila  shall  be  35  pounds 
per  ream  of  480  sheets.  Weights  from  30  to  34  pounds,  inclusive,  shall  be  12i  cents 
per  hundredweight  additional,  and  from  25  to  29  pounds,  inclusive,  shall  be  50  cents 
per  hundredweight  additional  above  basis  price. 

7.  No.  2  manila:  The  standard  basis  of  weight  on  No.  2  manila  shall  be  35  pounds 
per  ream  of  480  sheets.  Weights  from  30  to  34  pounds,  inclusive,  shall  be  10  cents  per 
hundredweight  additional,  and  from  25  to  29  pounds,  inclusive,  shall  be  50  cents  per 
hundredweight  additional  above  basis  price. 

8.  Dry-finish  papers:  Standard  basis  of  weight  for  dry-finish  wrapping  paper  shall 
be  35  pounds  per  ream  of  480  sheets.  Weights  from  30  to  34  pounds,  inclusive,  shall 
be  124  cents  per  hundredweight  additional.  Weights  from  25  to  29  pounds,  inclusive, 
shall  oe  50  cents  per  hundreoweight  additional.  Weights  from  20  to  24  pounds,  inclu- 
sive, shall  be  $1  per  hundredweight  additional. 

9.  Water-finish  papers:  The  standard  basis  of  weijght  on  No.  1  water-finish  fiber 
papers  shall  be  40  pounds  per  ream  of  480  sheets.  Weights  from  35  to  39  pounds,  inclu- 
sive, ehall  be  15  cents  additional  above  basis  price. 
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10.  Colore:  No  colore  for  less  than  25  cents  per  hundredweight  additional  above 
baisifl  price. 

11.  SheeU  150  square  inches  and  over,  10  cents  per  hundredweight  additional; 
sheets  under  150  square  inches,  25  cents  per  hundredweight  additional. 

12.  Skeleton  frames,  10  cents  per  hundredweight  additional. 

13.  Tight  frames,  20  cents  per  hundredweight  additional. 

14.  Cases  not  lees  than  400  pounds,  25  cents  per  hundredweight,  and  no  case  to  be 
leas  than  $1. 

15.  Rolls:  Tasis  dimensions,  9  inches  diameter  or  greater,  6  inches  width  or  greats. 

16.  Small  rolls:  4  inches  width  and  less  than  6  inches,  advance  25  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight; 2  inches  width  and  less  than  4  inches,  advance  50  cents  per  hundred- 
weight; 1  inch  width  and  less  than  2  inches,  advance  75  cents  per  hundredweight; 
6  inches  diameter  and  leas  than  9  inches,  advance  25  cents  per  hundredweight;  4 
inches  diameter  and  less  than  6  inches,  advance  50  cents  per  hundredweiglit;  2  inches 
diameter  and  less  than  4  inches,  advance  75  cents  per  hundredweight. 

Blasting  rolls:  5  pounds  ana  heavier,  advance  25  cents  per  hundredweight;  4 
pounds  and  heavier,  advance  35  cents  per  hundredweight;  3  pounds  and  heavier, 
advance  45  cents  per  hundredweight;  2  pounds  and  heavier,  advance  55  cents  per 
hundredweight;  1  pound  and  hea\ier,  advance  65  cents  per  hundredweight.  Frac- 
tional weights  take  advance  of  next  lower  weight . 

17.  Less-than -carload  shipments  shall  take  an  f.  o.  b.  mill  price  of  10  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight less  than  the  delivered  carload  price. 

18.  Oroere  accepted  subject  to  delays  brought  about  by  strikes,  accidents,  fires,  or 
other  causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  manufacturere. 

APPENDIX  ni. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  has 
issued  an  elaborate  circular  (No.  45)  relative  to  the  testing  of  mate- 
rials. The  following  portions  refer  to  paper  and  are  here  included 
for  the  use  of  the  paper  manufacturers  of  the  United  States: 

TESTING   OP  PAPER. 

(1)  Definition  and  so^irces. — Paper  is  a  matted  felting  of  fibers,  usually  of  vegetable 
origin,  made  into  flat  sheets  for  printing,  wrapping,  writing,  and  other  purposes. 
Paper  is  produced  from  a  very  wide  range  of  sources,  since  it  is  possible  to  proouce  a 
sheet  of  paper  from  almost  any  fibrous  vegetable  material.  The  most  important 
sources  are: 

1.  Seed  hair  fiber,  such  as  cotton. 

2.  Bast  or  stem  fibers,  such  as  flax  or  linen,  hemp,  jute,  straw. 

3.  Leaf  fibers,  such  as  manila  hemp. 

4.  Wood  fibers:  (a)  Resinous  woods — spruce,  pine,  hemlock;  (b)  nonresinous  woods — 
beech,  gum,  poplar. 

Of  these  various  sources,  the  most  important  are  rag  (cotton  and  linen),  woods  of 
pine  family,  and  woods  of  the  poplar  family. 

(2)  Uses. — The  uses  to  which  paper  may  be  put  are  even  more  varied  than  the 
sources.  As  usually  known,  in  the  form  of  thin  sheets  it  is  principally  used  for  writing 
printing,  or  wrapping,  and  a  great  variety  of  special  uses.  In  other  manufactured 
forms  its  uses  are  almost  numberless  for  making  substitutes  for  metal,  wood,  rubber, 
horn,  and  ivory,  and  as  material  for  making  the  stiff  backs  of  books,  for  making  yam 
to  be  spun  into  cloth,  for  making  artificial  silk,  coverings  for  walls,  boxes/oooks, 
etc.,  and  recentlv  for  towels,  table  coverings,  dishes,  etc. 

(3)  Quality. — The  suitability  of  a  paper  for  a  definite  purpose  depends  upon,  first, 
the  kind  and  quality  of  the  raw  material  entering  into  its  composition;  second,  the 
degree  of  care  with  which  a  paper  is  made;  and  third,  the  absence  in  the  finished 
prcKluct  of  any  material  or  materials  detrimental  to  its  life  or  usefulness.  In  order 
that  the  user  mav  more  correctly  judge  a  paper  and  determine  its  usefulness  for  the 
purpose  intended,  he  should  be  informed  upon  the  following  points: 

1.  The  fiber  composition  (with  per  cent  of  various  kinds  contained  therein). 

2.  The  bursting  strength. 

3.  Tensilo  ntrength. 

4.  Folding  endurance. 

5.  Thickness. 

6.  Weight  per  standard  ream. 

7.  Ratio  of  strength  to  weight. 
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8.  Per  cent  of  filler  retained  in  the  paper,  kind  and  per  cent  of  sizing  material 
need. 

9.  Presence  of  any  inaterial  detrimental  to  the  life  of  paper. 

The  above  influencing  factors  alone  do  not  in  every  case  control  the  quality  of  a 
paper,  since  even  with  the  best  of  raw  materials  the  paper  may  be  of  very  low  quality, 
aue  to  careless  handling  during  the  process  of  manufacture.  There  are  still  other 
important  properties  that  affect  the  quality  of  a  paper,  such  as  '* opacity,"  "color," 
"finish,"  '^formation,"  "dirt,"  "rattle,"  and  the  "feel"  of  a  paper. 

It  should  be  understood  that  every  paper  does  not  require  a  full  test  to  enable  one 
to  judge  quality.  For  example,  a  wrapping  paper  for  best  quality  should  have  a 
high  bursting  and  a  high  folding  strength  ana  a  resistance  to  water  or  dampness. 
These  are  the  controlling  factors,  while  for  a  high-grade  chart  paper  every  test  that 
may  be  applied  is  of  importance,  for  such  a  paper  must  stand  mucn  handling,  a  wide 
range  of  atmospheric  conditions,  and  the  most  severe  printing  requirements. 

Tne  following  is  a  list  of  teste  and  determinations  to  be  made  with  corresponding 
characteristics  which  each  test  helps  to  determine: 

1.  Microscopical  examination,  to  determine  fiber  composition  and  show  the  pres- 
ence of  injurious  fibers. 

2.  Bureting  strength,  tensile  strength,  and  folding  endurance,  to  determine  quality 
of  material  used  and  care  in  handling  during  process  of  manu^cture. 

3.  Weight  per  ream,  to  determine  compliance  with  contract  specification. 

4.  Thickness  to  determine  bulk. 

5.  Expansion  and  absorption,  to  determine  resistance  to  changes  due  to  moisture. 

6.  Per  cent  of  ash,  to  determine  kind  and  amount  of  loading  material. 

7.  Per  cent  of  sizing,  to  determine  kind  and  amount  of  sizing  materials  used. 

(4)  SampHng. — The  following  should  be  noted  in  regard  to  submitting  samples 
for  test.  vHienever  possible  nine  sheets  each,  accurately  cut,  10  by  12)  inches 
should  be  submitted.  These  sheets  ^ould  be  picked  out  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
most  nearly  represent  an  average  of  the  total  amount  delivered.  The  nine  sheets  of 
each  lot  should  be  carefully  mstened  together,  and  one  outside  sheet  should  be 
marked  according  to  one  of  the  following  forms: 


Samples  submitted  by  Government 
departments  should  be  marked  in  upper 
left-hand  comer  of  sheet  as  follows: 

Date  I Identification  marks 

Submitted  by 
Kind  of  paper 
Item  number 
Name  of  manufacturer 
Tests  for  compliance  with  schedule. 
Remarks:  (Any  other  information   con- 
cerning the  paper.) 


Samples  submitted  by  private  parties, 

mark  m  upper  left-hand  comer  of  sheet 

as  follows: 

Date Identification  marks 

Submitted  by 

Kind  of  paper 

Use  of  paper 

Ream  size  and  weight 

Tests  required 

Remarks:   (Any  other  information  con- 
cerning the  paper.) 

Paper  made  by 


Note.— In  <vder  to  secure  representatiye  samples  for  test,  it  is  advisable  to  proceed  as  foUowsr  Case 
lots.— Select  one  case  from  each  one-third  of  the  total  delivery,  and  then  select  one  sheet  from  each  one- 
third  of  the  case.  Mark  large  sheets  Nos.  1  to  9,  inclusive,  and  from  the  large  sheets  cut  10  by  121  Inch 
sheets  ft>r  test,  abo  save  renuining  portion  of  large  sheet  for  record  purpose.  Deliveries  in  "fnunes^'  and 
bundles  are  to  be  sampled  in  the  same  wav.  Deliveries  in  small  boxes  or  small  packages,  when  possible, 
should  be  sampled  by  selecting  one  sheet  from  each  of  nine  boxes.  Rolls.— Sample  by  taKing  one  sample 
each  from  nine  rolls  not  less  than  four  sheets  in  from  outside  of  roll.  If  not  practical  to  do  this,  then  select 
three  sheets  from  each  of  the  rolls. 

A  careful  record  should  be  kept  by  the  sender  so  that  the  identification  marks 
may  be  used  in  the  certificate  to  avoid  repeating  the  detailed  description  of  the 
paper. 

All  samples  of  paper  should  be  put  up  for  shipment  carefully  protected  by  card- 
board or  other  material  to  insure  arrival  in  good  condition.  All  paper  samples  them- 
selves should  be  plainly  marked  **For  Paper  Testing  Laboratory,  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, Washington,  D.  C." 

The  Bureau  is  equipped  to  make  complete  examination  of  papers  for  Government 
oflSces  or  bureaus,  and  will,  in  its  discretion,  perform  similar  service  for  the  general 
public  when  asked  to  act  as  referee  or  where  the  nature  of  the  case  calls  for  an  author- 
itative test.  The  Bureau  thus  reserves  the  right  to  accept  or  decline  requests  for 
tests,  depending  upon  the  conditions  in  each  instance. 

All  tests  for  the  National  and  State  Governments  are  made  free  of  charge.  For 
municipal  governments  or  private  parties  charges  are  made  according  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  work  required.    Where  such  tests  are  accepted,  tne  fees  will  in 
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general  be  baaed  upon  the  following  schedule,  which  states  the  fee  for  each  test  on 
a  single  sample,  and  the  charge  for  the  same  t^st  on  each  additional  sample  where 
several  samples  are  submitted  at  the  same  time. 

Details  oi  the  methods  of  testing  and  the  significance  of  the  results  will  be  given 
in  a  special  circular,  to  be  issued  in  the  near  future,  upon  the  testing  of  paper. 

FEE   SCHEDULE   212 — PAPER.  Each 

addl- 
First  tional 

sample.  sample. 

a)  Microscopical  examination  (fiber  content  of  stock) $1. 50  $0. 75 

6 )  Bursting  strength .50  .25 

(•)  Weifjht  per  ream •. 25  .25 

d)  Thickness 25  .25 

()  Tensile  strength 50  .25 

/)  Folding  endurance 1.00  1.00 

g)  Percentage  of  ash 1.00  .50 

h)  Percentage  of  rosin 1. 50  1. 00 

i)  Test  for  presence  of  animal  size 50  .25 

)  Percentage  of  animal  size 2.50  2.00 

)  Absorptive  capacity  papers 1.00  .50 
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LETTER  OF  SUBMnTAL. 


Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  op  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce* 

Washington^  D.  C.^  April  i,  1916. 

Sir  :  There  is  submitted  herewith  a  report  upon  the  foreign  trade 
in  buttons,  based  upon  a  series  of  consular  reports  obtained  in  re- 
sponse to  requests  of  American  button  manufacturers.  Because  of 
Uie  fact  that  the  normal  European  production  of  buttons,  the  largest 
in  the  world,  is  at  present  so  seriously  curtailed,  the  American  export 
trade  in  this  commodity  shows  an  increase  of  79  per  cent  in  1915  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year,  and  there  are  prospects  of  further 
expansion.  It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  the  information  contained 
in  these  reports,  showing  the  approximate  size  and  the  requirements 
of  the  markets  in  practically  all  the  important  button-using  countries 
in  the  world,  will  be  of  material  assistance  in  extending  the  sales 
of  American-made  buttons  abroad. 

Lists  of  importing  houses,  agents,  and  dealers  were  also  furnished 
by  the  consuls,  and  are  appended  to  the  text  of  the  report.    Samples 
of  the  buttons  in  vogue  in  the  respective  countries  were  likewise  for- 
warded and  will  be  available  for  inspection  by  interested  firms. 
Respectfully, 

E.  E.  Pratt, 
Chief  of  Bureau. 
To  Hon.  WnJJAM  C.  Redpield, 

Secretary  of  Commerce. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  BUHONS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Under  normal  conditions,  all  the  world,  except  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  buys  buttons  from  Austria-Hungary,  Germany,  France^ 
Italy,  England,  Japan,  and,  to  a  small  extent,  from  Spaia  The 
United  States  manufactures  enough  to  meet  about  nine-tenths  of  its 
own  requirements  and  more  than  half  the  supply  of  Canada,  which 
has  some  factories  of  its  own.  Under  present  conditions,  however, 
with  the  hitherto  largest  sources  cut  off,  all  the  button-using  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  except  the  central  European  empires,  must  de- 
Jend  more  or  less  upon  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States, 
apan,  Italy,  and  Spain,  of  which  latter  group  the  United  States  is 
far  the  largest  producer. 

American  button  manufacturers,  realizing  the  probable  existence 
of  these  conditions,  applied  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  for  full  information  on  the  subject.  In  response  to  their 
requests  the  United  States  consular  officers  in  foreign  countries  were 
called  upon  and  their  reports  have  been  arriving  during  the  past 
several  months.  Two  hundred  and  seven  consular  districts,  in  66 
countries,  are  represented  in  the  material  now  at  hand. 

Not  all  of  the  consular  reports  received,  and  in  some  instances  only 
parts  of  those  selected,  are  published,  for  the  reason  that  trade  con- 
ditions within  a  given  country  were  frequently  found  to  be  so  simi- 
lar that  the  reports  duplicated  each  other.  Where  this  occurred  the 
most  representative  reports  were  chosen  for  publication,  to  each  of 
these  being  added  any  supplementary  information  reported  from 
other  districts  in  that  country.  The  unpublished  reports  will  be 
loaned  by  the  Bureau  i;o  persons  interested,  for  whose  convenience 
a  list  is  printed  on  page  1^. 

Samples  of  the  buttons  in  vogue  in  the  various  countries  were  re- 
ceived with  many  of  the  consular  reports,  and  these  samples  will  be 
made  available  at  the  branch  offices  of  this  Bureau  for  inspection  by 
any  persons  interested. 

Detailed  information  in  regard  to  the  rates  of  duty  on  buttons  in 
any  foreign  country  may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  Bureau 
in  Washington. 

Lists  of  importers,  agents,  wholesalers,  retail  merchants,  and  trade 
users  of  buttons,  furnished  by  the  consuls,  have  been  assembled  at 
the  end  of  this  report. 
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Chapter  L— AMERICAN  BUTTON  TRADE. 

OUTPUT  OP  AMraUCAN  PACTORIBS. 

The  United  States  is  one  of  the  principal  button-producing  coun- 
tries. The  1914  census  of  manufactures  records  a  total  output  of 
buttons  (including  parts  of  buttons,  button  blanks  and  mol(&,  and 
snap-fasteners)  valued  at  $19,476,066.  There  were  517  button-manu- 
facturing estaolishments,  besides  which  50  establishments  engaged 
primarily  in  other  industries  produced  buttons  to  the  value  of 
$482,061.  The  different  kinds  of  buttons  and  the  quantity  and  value 
of  each  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Agate 

Bone 

Cellulotd,  plastic 

Collar  and  cuff 

Glass 

Horn 

Ivory 

Metal,  not  Including  trou- 
ser  or  collar  and  cuff: 

Dress  or  uniform 

Another 

Pearl  or  shell: 

Fresh-water 

Ocean 

Shoe 

Covered 

Trouser: 

Steel 

Other  metal 


Quantity. 


Orott. 

3,  MO 
2,198,946 
023,100 
1,771,053 
217,224 
537,006 
382,560 


257,823 
617,740 

21,664,436 
4,516,900 

15,520,037 
3,017,436 

635,207 
252,248 


Value. 


S5,100 
329,934 
724,354 

56,251 
100,201 
290,487 
283,484 


283,352 
172,133 

4,870,844 

2,480,304 

610^796 

1,600,178 

307,802 
44,150 


Trouser— Continued. 

Vegetable  ivorv. . . . . . 

Other  oomposiuoa 

Veeetable  ivory,  not  in- 
cluding trouser 

Wood 

Others,  not  specified 

Parts  of  buttons 

Blanks,  or  molds 

Bnap-rasteners     (great 
gross): 

Steel 

Other  metal 

Unclassified  (produced  in- 
cidentally)  


Total  value. 


Quantity. 


(Trott. 
2,280,402 
1,510,272 

2,838,603 

1,831 

1,458,446 

388,201 

14,304,148 


517,805 
641,151 


Value. 


$1,326,227 
658,880 

1,550,276 

2,522 

388,538 

1U,32S 

2,340,412 


150,351 
252,034 

482,061 


10,476,066 


As  appears  from  the  table,  the-  manufacture  of  pearl  buttons, 
chiefly  iresh- water  pearl,  was  the  most  important  brancdi  of  the  but- 
ton industry,  representing  43.2  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  and 
45.4  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  output.  Next  in  importance 
was  the  manufacture  of  buttons  from  vegetable  ivory,  the  output  of 
these  amounting  to  8.6  per  cent  of  the  quantity  and  17.8  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  total  button  product. 

nfPORTS. 

Nearly  all  of  the  buttons  manufactured  in  this  country  have  been 
consumed  by  the  home  markets,  and  there  were  imports  besides  to  the 
value  of  $2,082,029  in  1914,  as  shown  by  the  statistics  of  commerce' and 
navigation  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce. The  sources  of  these  imports  and  the  comparative  figures  for 
1914  and  1915  are  of  particular  interest  in  view  of  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  world's  trade.    These  data  appear  in  the  following  tables: 


Countries. 


Austria-Hungary 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Spain 


1014 


$744,422 

203,583 

812,424 

12,630 

00 


1015 


1330,378 

111,244 

308,665 

13,840 

1,106 


Countries. 


England 

Japan 

Ouier  countries 

Total 


1014 


$84,534 

127,066 

6,371 


2,082,020 


1015 


$39,963 

106,484 

3,016 


1,004,704 
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AMERICAN    BUTTOX    TRADE. 


Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  France,  it  will  be  noted,  sup- 

6 lied  most  of  the  buttons  imported  into  the  United  States  in  1914. 
ingland  also  fumidied  a  considerable  quantity.  In  1915  the  war 
conditions,  which  diminished  the  total  imports  to  $1,004,794,  affected 
the  output  of  these  four  countries  particularly,  and  gave  Japan,  Italy, 
and  Spain  opportunity  to  increase  their  sales  to  the  United  States. 


The  American  export  trade  in  buttons,  which  amounted  to  but 
$654,372  in  1914,  more  than  half  of  which  was  with  Canada,  ex- 
panded to  $1,171,232  in  1915,  with  England,  Canada,  Australia,  and 
Cuba  the  largest  purchasers.  The  following  table  shows  the  exports 
of  buttons  and  parts  of  buttons  from  the  United  States  in  1911, 1912, 
1913, 1914,  and  1915,  by  countries  to  which  exported : 


Countries. 


Europe: 

Austrift-Hungary. 

Belg^m 

Denmark 

France 

Oermany 

Greece 


Italy 

Netherlands. 


Norway 

Portugal 

Russia  In  Europe. 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland.:.... 
Turkey  In  Europe. 
United  r      ■ 

El 

Scol 

Ireland 

North  America: 

Bermuda 

British  Honduras 

fit^imd<» 

Central  American  States- 
Costa  Rica 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Salvador 

Mexico 


Mlquelon.  Langley.  etc 

Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 
West  Indies— 

BriUdi— 

Barbados 

Jamaica 

Trinidad  and  Tobago. 
Other  British 

Caba 

Danish 

Dominican  Republic 

Dutch 

French 

HaiU 

Sooth  Amerfea: 

Argentina 

BoUvia 

Brasfl 

ChUe 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Guiana— 

British 

_    Dutch 

Pvu. 

Uruguay 

Venesuela 


1911 


$101 

380 

106 

1,210 

10,031 


0 
14,433 


530 


M 

162 

202,266 
706 
240 

144 

106 

250,433 

181 

556 
277 
612 

2,826 
104 

6,242 


1,114 


15 
464 


147 

12,064 

47 

1,361 

«   11 

36 

579 

20,600 


9,811 

310 

854 

42 


247 


357 
806 


1912 


$135 

3,825 

1,245 

972 

32,413 

50 

72 

12,012 

89 


528 


232,529 
2,954 


325 

87 

351,060 

818 
626 
148 
577 

3,201 
71 

7,278 


1,306 


80 
76 
106 
173 
9,970 
129 
856 


23 

486 

36,358 
156 

11,191 

330 

871 

48 

31 
16 


1,999 
612 


1913 


$1,116 
6,677 

13,135 
2,951 

36,806 


22,031 
967 


467 

402 

1,651 

40 


263,228 

5,072 

357 

217 
44 

425,757 

111 
740 
322 
194 
8,447 


6,336 

10 

3,086 


13 
344 


120 

10,564 

16 

367 


334 

U,8S0 
67 

13,003 
104 
632 
250 


40 


447 
1,212 


1914 


$293 

5,499 

5,433 

578 

15,767 

62 


9,661 
818 


336 
880 


677 

214,140 
4,401 


163 

70 

333,970 

47 

195 
352 

3,825 
14 

4,668 


1,209 


396 
24 

199 

13,719 

33 

439 
68 
33 
88 

4,188 

37 

3,336 

1,131 

591 

13 


07 
170 
174 
516 


1915 


$380 


1,761 

6,930 

3,231 

347 

186 

959 

2,033 

1,633 


467 
76 


606,440 

12,434 

1.379 

145 
53 

863,688 

540 

424 

302 

246 

2,819 

68 

7,937 

44 

546 


48 

8,697 

187 

400 

34,491 

35 

610 

6 

19 

18 

6,119 

14 

3,491 

1,197 

751 

146 

159 
36 


1,404 
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POBEIGN  XBADE  IN  BITTTONS. 


Countries. 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

Asia: 

China 

12 
42 

1830 

1492 

$44 

409 
92 
40 

403 

t25 

East  Indies— 
Britisb— 

BritishTndiA 

o4v 

Straits  Settlements 

73 

Other  British 

18 

Dutch 

131 
228 
122 

flO 

Honelcone 

50 
501 

8 
219 

275 

Japan 

350 

566 

Russia  in  Asia 

6 

Turkey  in  Asia 

200 

9,686 

3,533 

25 

72 

15,608 

2,052 

22 

11 

9,251 

502 

47 

1 

Oceania: 
British- 
Australia 

7,364 
2,649 

7,751 
3,119 

20,449 

2.057 

Other  British 

French 

219 
5,018 

403 

Philippine  Islands 

5,328 
60 

4,528 
217 

4,267 
2S9 

British  Africa— South 

French  AStka 

Liberia 

1 

12 

Total 

556,504 

723,784 

849,282 

654,372 

1,171,232 

BECAFITULATION. 

230,143 

277,319 

33,116 

526 

15,341 

60 

286,824 

377,444 

39,927 

1,599 

17,772 

218 

355,480 

450,560 

26,004 

719 

16,107 

403 

257,835 

358,447 

9,067 

1,419 

27,034 

550 

725,125 

N  orth  A  merica 

406,217 

11,307 

Asia 

1,539 

26,773 

Africa 

271 

TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

These  figures,  both  imports  and  exports,  suggest  the  conditions  of 
the  industry  abroad  as  described  by  the  consuls.  The  button  fac- 
tories of  France  and  England,  taxed  to  their  utmost  by  the  unusual 
conditions,  are  unable  to  meet  their  home  demands,  and  both 
countries,  which  are  normally  large  importers  as  well  as  manu- 
facturers, are  now  importing  even  more  largely  and  for  the  most 
part  from  other  than  their  usual  sources  of  supply.  In  Italy  the 
depression  which  followed  the  outbreak  of  the  war  has  been  dis- 
pelled by  the  stimulus  of  increased  demand  in  all  the  markets  for- 
merly supplied  by  Austria  and  Germany.  Spain  also,  which  has 
manufactures  of  considerable  importance  but  has  hitherto  exported 
relatively  small  quantities,  is  increasing  its  output  and  developing 
its  foreign  trade.  Japan,  which  manufactured  buttons  almost  en- 
tirely for  foreign  consumption,  having  a  very  small  market  at 
home,  is  naturally  putting  lorth  extraordinary  efforts  to  secure  new 
markets. 

It  appears  from  the  various  consular  reports  on  the  subject  that 
American  button  manufacturers  should  mid  markets  not  only  in 
several  of  the  neutral  European  countries  but  in  England  and  France 
and  their  colonies;  especially,  of  the  latter,  Australia  and  South 
Africa.  Denmark,  the  Netherlands^  Norway,  and  Spain  seem  also 
to  offer  opportunitj].  In  all  these  nelds,  however,  Italy  and  Japan 
are  strong  competitors,  with  Spain  advancing.  In  South  and 
Central  America  and  the  West  Indies  the  markets  are  not  individu- 
ally large,  but  in  most  of  them  the  trend  of  the  trade  is  said  to  be 
with  America  rather  than  Italy  or  Japan. 


'  Chapter  n.— NORTH  AMERICA. 

CANADA. 

Conmil  Genera]  John  Q.  Foster,  Ottawa. 

The  manufacture  of  buttons  in  Canada  has  never  reached  very 
large  proportions,  and  the  exports,  of  course,  are  likewise  small, 
being  but  $4,532  in  1914  and  $3,165  in  1915,  of  which  the  greater 
part  were  reexports.  The  principal  factories  are  located  at  Berlin, 
Waterloo,  Toronto,  and  Ganonoque,  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and 
at  Montreal,  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

The  imports  for  consumption  amounted  to  $871,181  in  the  fiscal 
year  1914  and  $566,439  in  1915;  the  United  States  furnished  more 
than  53  per  cent  in  1914  and  64  per  cent  in  1915.  The  imports  of 
buttons  and  button  materials  are  shown  by  countries  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 


Countries. 


Anstria^Hungary 

France 

Oermany 

Japan 

United  Kingdom 


19U 


$69,314 
34,029 
84,009 
44,292 

145,152 


1915 


$17,792 
10.289 
19,797 
50,273 
88,012 


Countries. 


United  States.. 
Other  countries 

Total 


1914 


$465,021 
28,764 


871,181 


1916 


$366,765 
13,521 


566,439 


The  imports  of  buttons  for  consumption  were  classified  as  follows: 


Classes. 

1914 

1915 

Classes. 

1914 

1915 

Button  blanks  and  aainial 
shell .  in  th'J  rouch 

$29,195 
811,814 

$8,788 

519,780 
15,515 
16,021 

1,392 

Lastings,   mohair  cloth,  or 
other  manufactures  of  cloth , 
woven  or  made  in  patterns 
of  such  size,  shape,  or  form, 
or  out  in  such  manner  as  to 
be  fit  only  for  covering  but- 
tons, imported  for  manu- 
fanture  of  buttons 

$9,898 

Buttons  of  all  kinds,  covered 
or  not,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  including  recog- 
nition buttons  and  collar 
and  cuff  buttons, . , ,. , , . 

Buttons  of  yeeetable  ivory 

$4,943 

Buttons,  shoe,  papier-maoh^. . 
Buttons,  shoe,  not  other  Arise 

17,500 
2,744 

Total 

871,181 

566,439 

provided  tat. 

The  following  table  gives  the  button  imports  subject  to  duty 
entered  for  consumption  at  18  Canadian  customs  ports  during  the 
fiscal  years  1914  and  1915,  and  shows  also  the  total  imports  which 
entered  free.    The  principal  importers  are  in  Montreal  and  Toronto. 


Ports. 


Brentford 

Calgary 

Dawson 

Halif^ 

Hamilton 

London 

Montrwd 

Ottawa 

Quebec 

Sault  Ste.' Marie .'!.'!  i .'.'.'!!.'!.' ! 
St.  John,  New  Brunswick. ... 
St.  JohnSyProrinoe  of  Queheo. . 

Sydney 

Tx>ronto 


1914 

1915 

$863 

$653 

8,388 

1,831 

44 

93 

3,861 

2,756 

12,204 

16,108 

6,621 

4,047 

209,249 

206,188 

6,698 

4,750 

16,868 

10,155 

197 

139 

8,667 

3,933 

®']SS 

7,216 

229 

127 

8U,802 

183,222 

Ports. 


Vancouver 

Victoria 

Windsor 

Winnipeg 

Total,  18  ports 

Other  ports 

Total  dutiable 

Total  free 

Total  button  imports 
for  consumption 


1914 


$14,193 

4,373 

34,054 

38,168 


777,110 
66,678 


843,783 
27,308 


871,181 


1915 


$11,480 

1,983 

18,028 

31,801 


408,560 
46,916 


546,475 
20,964 


566,439 
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Shoe  buttons  of  papier-machfi  are  subject  only  to  the  war  tax  of  5 
per  cent  under  the  British  preferential  and  7|  per  cent  under  the 
general  tariff.  The  customs  duties  (indusive  of  the  War  tax)  on  shoe 
buttons  not  otherwise  provided  for  are  22^  per  cent  British  preferen- 
tial and  32^  general  tariff.  Button  blanks  of  animal  shdl  in  the 
rough  are  dutiable  at  12J  and  17^  per  cent,  respectively.  Butt(His 
of  aU  kinds,  covered  or  not,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  including 
recognition  buttons  and  cuff  or  collar  buttons,  are  dutiable  at  27^ 
and  42^  per  cent. 

MONTEEAL. 

Consul  General  WlUiam  HarriBon  Bradley. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  England  has  replaced  Grermany's 
former  trade  with  Canada  to  a  greater  extent  than  has  the  United 
States,  and  though  at  present  the  larger  part  of  the  cuff  links^uds, 
and  shirt  buttons  comes  to  this  consular  district  from  the  iJnited 
States,  the  better  classes  of  studs  are  imported  direct  from  England. 
The  reason  for  this  is  said  to  be  that  buttons — for  shirts  and  collars, 
for  instance — ^imported  from  England  have  a  pearl  back  or  inset 
which  does  not  stain  or  gather  dirt.  Manufacturers  in  the  United 
States  have  tried  to  compete  in  this  line,  but  have  not  yet  met  with 
much  success  against  the  English. 

Information  that  the  large  department  stores  here  do  their  buying 
direct  confirms  the  advice  of  the  head  of  one  of  the  best-known  dry 
goods  stores  in  Montreal  to  the  effect  that  agents  coming  here 
should  be  able  to  deliver  large  Quantities  on  a  few  days'  notice,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  willing  to  ship  fanc^  goods  in  small  lots  as  the 
styles  change.  At  present  there  are  said  to  be  goods  in  store  for 
next  summer's  consumption. 

The  war  in  Europe  has  brought  into  existence  in  Canada  a  num- 
ber of  companies  which  manufacture  solely  for  military  equipment. 
These  firms  import  the  raw  material  from  England,  paying  the  5 
per  cent  war  tax  and  the  duty  in  preference  to  7^  per  cent  and  the 
dutv  on  the  same  material  from  the  United  States. 

The  buttons  manufactured  in  this  section  are  nearly  all  of  hand 
crochet,  mohair,  or  celluloid,  and  the  so-called  button  manufacturers 
of  Montreal  are  largely  braid,  cord,  or  tassel  makers,  who  expend 
from  one-fifth  to  one-quarter  of  their  entire  time  and  force  on  the 
production  of  buttons  of  the  cloth-covered  core  type.- 

The  buttons  for  women's  apparel  are  said  to  be  subject  to  fitful 
importation  only,  owing  to  the  rapidly  changing  styles.  Importers 
say  that  the  proximity  of  the  United  Stat^  makes  it  easy  to  get 
shipments  of  buttons  through  the  customs,  and  one  man  states  that 
frequently  but  48  hours  elapse  from  the  time  a  box  leaves  the  ware- 
house in  New  York  to  the  time  it  is  opened  for  consumption  in 
Montreal. 

OTTAWA. 

Ylee  Oonsol  C  Gaylord  ICanh. 

Buttons  are  used  in  this  consular  district  to  the  same  extent  as  iif 
similar  sections  of  the  United  States,  the  same  materials  being  pre- 
ferred and  the  same  styles  predominating.  Practically  all  the  but- 
tons in  use  in  Canada  at  present  are  imported  from  the  United  States 
and  Japan  op  are  manufactured  in  Canada.    The  imports  from 
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Japan  are  principally  of  the  salt-water  pearl  type.  The  buttons  of 
Canadian  manufacture  are  of  bone,  metal,  ana  composition.  Most 
buttons  are  sold  by  department  stores  for  home  use  and  tailoring,  as 
local  clothing  factories  produce  only  rough  garments. 

Importation  is  usually  direct  through  purchases  made  from  sam- 
ples shown  by  traveling  salesmen.  In  some  cases  retailers  have 
sent  buyers  to  other  countries  to  make  purchases.  The  most  usual 
terms  appear  to  be  2^  per  cent,  30  days,  and  net  cash. 

Fancy  buttons  of  celluloid  and  pearl  were  formerly  drawn  to  a 
large  extent  from  Germany  and  France.  Importations  from  the 
former  country  have  now  been  prohibited,  and  neat  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  having  orders  filled  in  France,  so  that  importers  are 
looking  to  the  United  States  to  supply  this  ty^.  If  American 
manufacturers  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  and  establish 
their  products  in  thiA  market  it  would  seem,  for  obvious  reasons, 
that  a  goodly  portion  of  the  trade  might  be  retained  indefinitely. 

QUEBEa 

Consul  G.  WiUrlch. 

The  use  of  buttons  in  this  section  is  probably  as  extensive  as  in  a 
city  of  the  same  si^e  in  the  United  States.    The  buttons  used  are 

{)ractically  the  same  as  those  in  vogue  in  the  United  States,  since  the 
arger  portion  is  purchased  there,  uie  remainder  being  manufactured 
in  Canada  or  imported  from  France,  England,  and  Japan. 

The  buttons  imported  from  France  and  Englana  include  what 
is  known  as  ^  agate/'  a  plain  flat  white  button  made  of  stone,  with 
four  holes  and  about  one-half  inch  in  diameter.  This  is  the  only 
buttcm  that  dealers  have  not  been  able  to  purchase  in  the  United 
States.  Other  types  handled  are  pearl  from  France  and  Japan 
and  metal,  fancy,  and  composition  buttons  from  the  United  States. 
There  are  no  buttons  manufactured  in  this  district. 

The  proportion  of  imports  into  Quebec  compared  with  those  into 
Montreal  (see  p.  11)  substantiates  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  buttons  used  in  this  district  are  obtained  through  Montreal 
houses,  as  the  amoimts  shown  for  Quebec  in  the  above  ngures  do  not 
represent  the  total  value  of  the  buttons  used  in  this  district. 

No  dealers  here  buy  direct  from  Europe,  except  one  whose  buyer 
has  visited  the  Contment  annually,  and  in  purchasing  other  lines 
has  also  bought  any  buttons  there  which  he  knew  could  not  be  pro- 
cured elsewhere.  This  trade,  however,  has  been  cut  oflf  now  on 
account  of  the  war,  so  that  this  buyer  also  will  have  to  look  to 
American  manufacturers  for  his  supply. 

The  trade  in  the  button  line  is  well  looked  after.  Only  a  few  weeks 
ago  a  traveler  representing  a  New  York  firm  visited  all  the  jobbers 
here  and  secured  good-sized  orders.  The  large  agents  in  Montreal 
who  represent  American  manufacturers  also  send  their  travelers  to 
this  city  at  regular  periods. 

The  principal  competition  to  be  met  by  American  manufacturers  is 
that  of  Canadian  manufacturers,  and  this  is  evidently  being  done  suc- 
cessfully, since  the  majority  of  buttons  purchased  in  Canada  are  of 
American  make. 

Concerns  in  the  city  were  interviewed  regarding  any  difficulty  in 
procuring  the  buttons  needed  by  them.  They  stated  that  they  were 
able  to  get  all  they  required  for  their  trade,  with  the  exception  of  the 
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"  agate  ^  button  previously  mentioned.  It  would  therefore  seem  that 
the  principal  extension  in  this  trade  would  be  in  this  particular  line, 
which  American  manufacturers  coidd  supply  in  considerable  quan- 
tities if  able  to  make  it. 

The  terms  offered  by  American  manufacturers  to  the  local  trade 
are  very  liberal.  Purchases  made  for  spring  delivery  are  dated  as 
of  April  1  proximo  with  a  discount  of  2  to  5  per  cent,  10  days, 
or  net  60  days  from  April  10. 

TORONTO. 

Consiil  Jnliiu  D.  Dreher. 

In  general,  the  button  trade  in  Toronto  corresponds  in  nearly  all 
respects  to  the  same  trade  in  Buffalo  and  other  cities  of  similar  size 
in  the  United  States.  American  fashions  prevail  and  the  same  types 
of  buttons  are  used.  Cloth-covered  buttons  a^  practically  the  only 
kind  manufactured  in  Toronto. 

The  principal  competition  to  be  met  by  American  firms  is  from  the 
Ontario  manufacturers  of  vegetable  ivory  and  fresh-water  pearl  but- 
tons, situated  chiefly  in  Berlin.  New  fashions  in  buttons  in  the 
United  States  are  copied  by  these  manufacturers,  who  are  generally 
able  to  undersell  the  American  product. 

Firms  using  foreign  buttons  usually  buy  from  importers  or  manu- 
facturers' agents  in  Toronto.  Some  purchases  are  made  by  direct 
importation  through  purchases  made  from  samples,  some  by  direct 
importation  through  jobbers,  and  others  from  samples  in  the  hands 
of  local  agents.  Terms  in  England  are  2i  per  cent  30  days,  net  2  to 
4  months.  Terms  were  practically  the  same  for  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, from  which  supplies  are  now  cut  off. 

VANCOUVER. 

Consul  General  R.  B.  Mansfleld. 

Buttons  are  not  manufactured  in  British  Columbia,  the  local  mar- 
ket depending  entirely  upon  importation.  Pearl  buttons  are  im- 
ported chiefly  from  Japan. ,  Imports  from  Europe  include  all  classes; 
fancy  dress  and  cloak  buttons  come  chiefly  from  France  and  brass 
buttons  mostly  from  England.  All  classes  of  buttons  are  imported 
from  the  United  States  also,  and  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  the 
button  trade  with  the  States  has  materially  increased,  notwithstand- 
ing the  Canadian  tariff. 

Purchases  are  made  from  traveling  representatives  of  manufac- 
turers and  jobbers,  or  from  local  agents  or  the  wholesale  firms,  selec- 
tions being  made  from  samples  shown  by  the  salesmen. 

Terms  on  American  and  eastern  Canadian  purchases  are  2  per  cent 
10  days;  Japan,  sight  draft  attached  to  bill  of  lading;  and  on  Eng- 
lish and  European  bills,  a  credit  of  60  to  120  days. 

WINDSOR. 

Consul  Harry  A.  Conant. 

The  Windsor  Pearl  Button  Co.  (Ltd.)  is  located  here,  and  a  simi- 
lar factory  at  Berlin,  Ontario.  They  have  a  large  sale  of  their  prod- 
ucts in  Canada.  In  addition,  large  quantities  of  glass,  metal,  fancy 
fresh-water  pearl,  fabric-covered  and  vegetable  ivory  buttons  are  im- 
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ported  into  this  market.  These  goods  come  from  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  Austria,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan. 

There  is  no  prejudice  against  American-made  buttons,  and  a  good 
market  could  be  round  for  them  here  if  the  manufacturer  can  meet 
theprices  offered  by  the  home  and  foreign  makers. 

The  purchases  ox  buttons  used  and  sold  by  the  merchants  in  this 
vicinity  are  usually  made  through  jobbers  located  in  Toronto  and 
other  large  Canadian  cities. 

WINNIPEG. 
Consul  General  Frederick  M.  Ryder. 

Aside  from  covering  blanks,  buttons  are  not  manufactured  in  this 
district. 

Just  at  the  present  time  the  "  proper  "  button  seems  to  be  of  mili- 
tary or  patriotic  design,  in  bright  or  lacquered  metals,  but  this  will 
probably  not  linger  long  after  the  close  of  the  war. 

There  is  a  popular  demand  for  the  fresh- water  pearl  buttons  (for 
skirts,  waists,  etc.),  which  come  from  France,  but  are  made  from 
shells  shipped  from  Japan  for  this  purpose.  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  however,  the  Japanese  have  been  more  active  in  making 
buttons,  instead  of  sending  their  shells  to  France.  Local  dealers 
have  noted  the  improvement  in  the  Japanese  product,  and  predict 
that  the  French  button  makers  will  have  difficulty  in  holding  their 
trade  when  business  returns  again  to  normal. 

Celluloid  buttons  for  coats  and  skirts — ^in  fact  for  most  gar- 
ments— are  practically  all  of  American  manufacture;  the  fancy- 
colored  buttons,  which  formerljr  came  from  Germany  and  Austria, 
are  now  imported  from  the  United  States;  cut  steel  and  glass  but- 
tons come  principally  from  France. 

The  following  statement,  showing  the  value  of  buttons  entered  for 
local  consumption  at  the  ports  of  Calgary  and  Winnipeg  for  the 
fiscal  years  1912-1915,  indicates  a  considerable  falling  off,  owing, 
doubtless,  to  the  increased  use  of  buttons  made  in  Montreal  (Quebec) , 
Berlin,  and  Waterloo  (Ontario). 


Ports. 


Wlnn4;>eg. 
Calgary... 


1913 


136.813 
3,420 


1914 


138,163 
3,388 


1915 


831,881 
1,831 


Canadian  products  have  the  advantage  over  foreign  manufactures 
by  the  general  tariff  of  25  to  35  per  cent  plus  7^  per  cent  war  tax  and 
the  British  preferential,  varying  from  17^  to  22^  per  cent,  with  a  5 
I>er  cent  war  tax  added.  Imports  from  Japan,  France,  and  Belgium 
are  favored  with  the  intermediate  tariff,  which  is  5  to  15  per  cent  less 
than  the  general  tariff. 

There  has  been  a  decrease  of  one-third  in  the  button  imports  into 
Canada  since  1913,  Japan  alone  showing  an  increase.^  The  falling 
off  does  not  necessarily,  however,  indicate  that  percentage  of  decrease 
in  consumption,  but  rather  that  eastern  Canadian  manufacturers  are 
making  greater  efforts  to  control  the  Canadian  market  and  that  but- 
ton dealers  are  carrying  as  little  foreign  product  in  stock  as  possible. 

>  Bee  Teport  for  all  Canada,  p.  11. 
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For  some  reason  vegetable  ivorv  buttons  are  not  entered  prior  to 
1915. 

Competition  for  this  market  is  between  the  Canadian  and  Ameri- 
can manufacturers.  Most  of  the  products  of  Canadian  factories  are 
the  staple  wooden  buttons.  Novelties  and  original  designs  come 
largely  from  the  United  States,  It  would  be  a  simple  matter  for 
American  manufacturers  to  replace  Grerman  and  Austrian  buttons  in 
this  market,  particularly  at  the  present  time.  In  fact,  dealers  and 
users  generally  for  some  time  to  come  will  look  to  the  United  States 
to  furnish  the  buttons  which  have  usually  come  from  European  manu- 
facturers. 

Firms  using  foreign-made  buttons  purchase  from  samples  fur- 
nished by  manufacturers  direct  or  from  local  dealers.  Representa- 
tives of  foreign  manufacturers  or  from  large  eastern  wholesale 
houses  make  periodical  business  trips  through  these  Provinces,  selling 
by  samples. 

Department  stores  supply  most  of  the  buttons  to  the  principal 
users  and  homes  in  the  city.  The  wholesale  dry  goods  houses  in 
Winnipeg  furnish  the  general  stores  through  the  west,  their  traveling 
salesmen  carrying  full  lines  of  samples  from  all  manufacturers; 
terms,  2  per  cent  30  days  and  6  per  cent  for  cash. 

There  are  four  large  companies  located  in  Winnipeg  which  are 
extensive  manufacturers  of  men's  overalls,  using  large  quantities  of 
metal  buttons  for  this  purpose. 

ItfEXICO. 

AGUASCAUENTES. 

Vice  ConBul  H.  G.  Bretherton. 

The  consumption  of  buttons  in  the  States  of  Aguascalientes  and 
Zacatecas  is  about  2,200,000  gross  per  annum.  Most  of  them  are  pur- 
chased in  Mexico  City,  but  some  are  imported  direct,  by  wholesale. 
The  usual  types  and  materials  are  in  voffue,  practically  all  of  them 
coming  from  Europe,  because  they  are  cheaper,  especially  the  com- 
moner grades.  The  terms  in  Mexico  City  are  usually  six  months' 
time ;  for  purchases  in  Europe,  payment  on  receipt  of  goods ;  and  on 
goods  from  the  United  States,  90  days'  time.  Purchases  in  Mexico 
City  are  usually  made  through  agents ;  those  made  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States  are  for  the  most  part  made  direct  from  samples  sent. 

The  tailors  in  this  district  and  practically  all  other  users  of  buttons 

Surchase  from  the  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  Aguascalientes  and 
acatecas. 

DURANGO. 

Vice  Consal  Homer  C.  Coen. 

Perhaps  the  largest  immediate  demand  for  buttons  in  this  district 
is  for  plain  polished  brass  or  polished  tinned  buttons  and  the  dark 
bronze  buttons  for  military  umforms.  Each  officer  of  the  army  as 
soon  as  practicable  secures  at  least  one  dress  uniform,  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  military  custom  of  the  country,  the  coat  requires  not 
only  eight  to  a  dozen  bright  buttons  in  front,  but  also  two  or  three 
on  each  sleeve  and  from  six  to  eight  on  the  tail  of  the  coat  and  two 
or  more  on  the  shoulder  lapels,  making  in  aU  from  two  to  two  and  a 
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half  dozen  buttons  for  the  coat.  These  uniforms  are  manufactured 
by  local  tailore,  materials  of  all  kinds  being  imported.  Any  dass  of 
substantial  bright-metal  button,  but  preferably  the  ball  or  half-ball 
button  about  one-half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  is 
suitable  for  this  trade. 

All  the  usual  conch  (pearl),  metal,  and  composition  buttons  are 
used,  as  well  as  some  cloth-covered  buttons.  However,  one  French 
house  in  this  city  has  a  small  hand  machine  and  sets  of  dies,  and  fills 
special  orders  for  cloth-covered  buttons  for  women's  dresses. 

There  is  no  manufacture  of  buttons  in  this  consular  district,  and 
under  normal  conditiona  all  ^pes  of  buttons  are  imported  from 
France,  Grermany,  and  Italy.  Some  importations  are  made  direct  by 
the  large  French  dry  goods  houses  and  German  hardware  houses 
and  the  rest  are  purchased  in  Mexico  City  from  jobbers  and  whole- 
salers. No  import  statistics  are  available,  there  being  no  port  of 
entry  withm  the  district. 

The  first  difficulty  the  American  manufacturer  will  have  upon  enter- 
ing this  market  is  that  most  of  the  large  dry  goods  houses  are  French 
and  the  large  hardware  houses  and  ranch-supplv  houses  (which  also 
deal  in  buttons)  are  German.  They  are,  therefore,  acquainted  with 
their  home  manufacturers,  and  nationality  would  induce  them  under 
ordinary  circumstances  to  patronize  home  industry. 

However,    geographical    position,    cheaper    transportation,    and 

?uicker  communication,  ana  therefore  prompter  service,  are  all  in 
avor  of  the  American  manufacturer.  The  aosolute  necessity  under 
present  European  conditions  to  buy  at  least  some  stock  from  Amer- 
ica in  order  to  fill  up  an  almost  depleted  stock  in  Mexico  therefore 
gives  opportunity  to  the  American  manufacturers  to  see  whether  they 
can  supply  the  type  and  class  of  goods  used  in  this  country,  whether 
they  can  and  will  conform  to  the  credit  customs  and  habits  of  the 
importers,  and  finally  whether  they  are  willing  to  adapt  their 
methods  to  the  traditions  and  demands  of  the  merchants  oi  Mexico 
so  as  to  please  their  customers  and  hold  the  trade  for  the  future, 
when  European  conditions  have  changed. 

At  present  business  in  Mexico  should  probably  be  done  on  a  cash 
basis,  for  the  reason  that  orders  will  be  of  small  size  and  bec^iuse 
there  are  little  or  no  banking  facilities  in  the  Republic.  Prices 
should  be  submitted  accordingly,  unless  the  importer  has  a  banking 
connection  in  the  United  States  so  that  customary  terms  could  be 
allowed  him.  Customary  terms  under  normal  conditions  of  the  past 
on  this  class  of  merchandise  were  six  months  at  6  per  cent  per  annum 
against  the  date  of  shipping  invoice.  This  gives  the  importer  time 
to  sell  his  goods,  ordinarily,  and  so  meet  nis  creditor  s  bill.  As 
stated  above,  under  the  prevailing  abnormal  conditions  in  this  dis- 
trict I  would  recommend  cash,  or  at  least  short  time,  tinder  normal 
conditions  in  this  country  the  customary  terms  will  have  to  be 
extended  in  order  to  hold  the  trade. 

The  large  houses — diy  goods  and  hardware — make  the  direct  ini- 

Sortations  and  generally  resell  at  wholesale  to  most  of  the  retail 
ealers,  men's  tailors,  small  street  venders,  ranch  stores,  and  small 
town  stores. 
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GUADALAJARA. 

Vice  Comul  Will  B.  Davis. 

Under  normal  conditions  buttons  are  used  quite  extensively  in 
this  district,  the  materials  most  favored  being  porcelain,  pearl  shell, 
horn,  and  paste.  All  are  imported,  chiefly  from  Germany,  France, 
England,  and  the  United  States,  the  total  value  of  the  imports  in 
1914  being  $48,000.  In  1915,  however,  the  United  States  was  the 
only  source  and  the  district  imported  only  $600  wortii  in  alL 

American  manufacturers  should  be  able  to  secure  all  •f  the  button 
trade  of  this  district  in  future.    The  local  firms  either  make  direct 

furchases  abroad  or  import  from  samples.    Selling  terms  are  usually 
rom  60  days  to  6  months  after  date  of  shipment. 

MONTERBT. 

Consul  General  Philip  C.  Hanna. 

Buttons  used  in  this  consular  district  are  almost  excluavely 
American  made.  American  manufacturers  now  encounter  no  com- 
petition, on  account  of  the  war  in  Europe,  and  even  at  the  close  of 
the  war  buttons  of  American  manufacture  will  easily  be  the  lead- 
ing supply  for  this  market. 

The  business  houses  here  purchase  from  samples  carried  by  trav- 
eling salesmen  or  by  indirect  importation  through  brokers  or  agents. 
The  conditions  of  the  transactions  vary  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  importing  firms ;  usually,  nowever,  they  are  on  a  cash 
basis. 

The  trade  in  buttons  here  is  divided  between  the  dry  goods  and  the 
hardware  houses. 

SAN  LUIS  POTOSL 

Consul  Wllbert  L.  Bonney. 

Although  buttons  are  handled  in  small  lots  in  San  Luis  Potosi,  the 
demand  is  steady  and  general.  Metal  buttons  are  used  for  overalls, 
working  blouses,  and  for  all  denim  and  much  of  the  khaki  clothing. 
Pearl  buttons  are  used  for  underwear  and  cotton  dresses.  For  tai- 
lored clothing  cloth-covered  buttons  are  specially  ordered  to  suit  the 
customer.    Buttons  are  not  commonly  used  on  silk  dresses. 

Nearly  all  buttons  are  imported.  A  native  article  of  pearl  but- 
tons, cheap  and  of  inferior  quality,  is  made  from  Lower  California 
shells.  A  poor  grade  of  bone  button  also  is  manufactured  in  Mexico 
City. 

American  manufactures  will  have  to  meet  the  competition  of 
cheap  buttons  from  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  The  American 
buttons  of  all  classes  are  of  excellent  quality,  but  prices  are  double 
those  of  foreign  goods.  American  manufacturers  may  develop  a 
market  for  fancy  and  high-class  pearl  buttons  for  vests  and  tailored 
suits,  in  which  price  of  buttons  is  of  secondary  importance,  but  it 
is  believed  they  can  not  compete  in  metal  and  bone  buttons. 

San  Luis  Potosi  firms  buy  most  of  their  buttons  from  Mexico  City 
importers.  A  few  small  orders  are  annually  placed  direct  with 
French  exporters.  There  are  no  wholesalers  of  buttons  in  the  San 
Luis  Potosi  district. 


Chapter  III.— WEST  INDIES. 

BAHAMA  ISLANDS. 

Consul  W.  F.  Doty,  Nassau,  New  Providence. 

There  are  no  statistics  available,  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  leading 
importer  the  value  of  buttons  imported  is  about  $4,000  annually. 
The  local  taste  calls  for  the  British  article  principally.  Since  the 
European  war  began  imports  have  fallen  off  by  about  one-fourth, 
and  the  United  States  has  been  the  only  country  of  origin  during 
that  period.  Mother-of-pearl  and  bone  are  the  preferred  materials. 
There  are  no  local  manufactures. 

While  the  European  war  lasts  no  competition  is  to  be  feared,  as 
the  American  button  is  procured  at  a  lower  transportation  cost  and 
less  risk  than  the  article  of  any  European  country.  For  example, 
it  is  no  longer  possible  *to  import  buttons  from  Austria  through  Eng- 
lish jobbers.  At  present  the  American  button  has  proved  its  worth 
and  is  likely  to  continue  to  be  the  vogue. 

There  is  only  one  distributer  of  buttons  in  the  Bahamas  who  pur- 
chases direct  from  American  manufacturers  or  jobbers,  haying 
been  encouraged  by  this  consulate  to  exploit  the  American  sources. 
Ordinarily  importers  purchase  through  commission  merchants  in 
New  York  City.  Credit  is  extended  by  these  commission  houses  for 
60  days.  Samples  are  forwarded  by  commission  merchants.  The 
dry  goods  houses,  notably  the  one  referred  to  as  a  distributer,  do 
practically  all  the  button  business  in  the  Bahamas.  The  few  tailors 
for  men's  and  women's  suits  do  not  import  buttons  direct. 

It  ought  to  be  stated,  however,  that  the  Turks  cap  and  many 
other  shells  gathered  on  the  beaches  of  this  section  contain  excellent 
varieties  of  mother-of-pearl  suitable  for  buttons. 

BARBADOS. 

Vice  Consul  J.  E.  A.  Ince,  Bridgetown. 

Buttons  are  used  to  a  great  extent  in  Barbados  for  both  men's 
and  women's  garments  and  for  general  purposes.  The  most  popular 
are  those  made  of  bone  and  pearl,  with  glass  ones  next,  and  ail  are 
imported  from  Great  Britain.    None  are  manufactured  locally. 

A  demand  for  American-made  buttons  can  be  created,  as  both  time 
and  freight  rates  are  in  the  American  manufacturer's  favor;  but  the 
manufacturer  will  have  to  cater  to  the  local  trade  and  supply  what 
the  various  business  houses  require,  as  the  English  manufacturers  do. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  Great  Britain  has  supplied 
all  the  buttons  required  and  womd  be  the  only  competitor  Ajnerican 
manufacturers  woidd  have.  No  statistics  are  available,  as  the  cus- 
toms do  not  classify  buttons  separately. 

All  buttons  are  purchased  from  samples  and  are  paid  for  when  re- 
ceived, provided  they  are  up  to  the  samples  shown. 
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BERMUDA. 

Consul  Carl  R.  Loop,  Hamilton. 

As  the  population  of  the  islands  is  but  20,000,  two-thirds  of 
which  are  colored,  the  volume  of  the  button  trade  in  Bermuda  is  not 
large.  Estimates  on  the  basis  of  the  imports  by  one  of  the  leading 
department  stores  indicate  that  the  total  imports  would  be  approxi- 
mately 8,000  to  10,000  gross  per  annum. 

In  the  tailoring  trade  the  popular  buttons  are,  in  the  order  named, 
bone,  horn,  brass,  and  leather,  nearly  all  of  which  are  imported  from 
England  by  wav  of  New  York.  English  buttons  are  not  considered 
as  good  as  the  American  product,  but  are  much  more  generally  used, 
because  cheaper.  For  the  best  class  of  tailored  garments  the  Ameri- 
can-made button  is  more  popular. 

Retail,  including  department,  stores  carry  lines  principally  of 
pearl,  bone,  glass,  and  linen  buttons,  which  are  for  the  most  part 
imported  through  London  from  German,  Austrian,  and  French 
sources,  the  pearl  buttons  coming  chiefly  from  France.  According 
to  one  firm,  the  same  pearl  button  which  comes  from  France  and 
costs  5  cents  per  dozen  would  cost  about  8  cents  per  dozen  in  tiie 
United  States  (Sept.  3,  1915).  This  estimate  is  regarded  as  typi- 
cal of  the  divergence  of  prices  between  Ajnerican  buttons  and  those 
from  Europe. 

There  is  no  prejudice  whatever  among  the  Bermuda  dealers  against 
the  American  product ;  in  fact,  there  is  a  general  disposition  in  favor 
of  the  latter,  if  they  could  only  be  produced  at  prices  comparing 
more  favorably  with  those  at  which  other  buttons  are  sold. 

The  tailors  sometimes  buy   direct   from   manufacturers  in   the 

United  States  and  sometimes  from  jobbers  in  London,  but  more 

often  place  their  orders  with  English  travelers  who  carry  samples. 

In  normal  times  from  six  to  eight  travelers  representing  general 

merchandise,  who  at  the  same  time  carry  samples  of  buttons,  visit 

Bermuda  during  the  year.    The  terms  are  cash  with  discount  of  7 

per  cent  for  American  buttons,  and  2^  per  cent  for  English  buttons, 

or  30  days  net. 

CUBA. 

Consul  Henry  M.  Walcott,  Habana. 

Prior  to  the  war  in  Europe,  most  of  the  buttons  used  in  Cuba  came 
from  France,  Germany,  and  Austria,  but  since  that  source  of  supply 
has  been  cut  oflf  Cuban  importers  have  been  looking  to  the  United 
States. 

In  general,  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  styles  of  buttons 
in  demand  here  and  those  used  in  the  United  States,  though  there 
is  a  much  larger  use  of  mother-of-pearl  buttons.^  These  must  be 
genuine  salt-water  pearl,  as  the  fresh-water  pearl  buttons  are  heavier 
and  lack  the  luster  of  the  former.  Workmanship  must  be  of  the 
finest,  as  there  is  absolutely  no  sale  for  buttons  of  poor  quality  and 
finish,  the  taste  of  the  people  having  been  educated  to  accept  only 
the  best  products  of  the  European  manufacturers.  As  the  duty  is 
specific,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  buttons  and  cards  upon  which 
tney  are  mounted,  only  light-weight  cards  should  be  used  for  mount- 
ing them.  There  is  bttle  demand  for  composition  buttons,  as  even 
on  the  cheapest  line  of  goods  the  defective  pearl  button  is  preferred 
to  other  varieties.  Jewded  buttons  are  used  to  some  extent  on  ladies' 
clothing,  but  have  no  extensive  sale. 
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The  duty  upon  entry  into  Cuba  is  according  to  the  component 
material,  usually  falling  under  classification  No.  298,  manufactures 
of  amber,  jet,  tortise  shell,  coral,  ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  and  meer- 
schaum, dutiable  from  the  world  at  large  at  $2.34  per  kilo  (2.2 
pounds),  with  a  20  per  cent  reduction  on  the  product  of  the  United 
States,  making  the  net  duty  on  goods  of  this  class  from  the  United 
States  $1,872  per  kilo. 

There  is  no  local  manufacture  of  buttons  of  any  kind.  Statistics 
of  importation  are  not  available,  as  buttons  are  not  separately  classi- 
fied in  the  statistics. 

If  United  States  manufacturers  and  exporters  are  careful  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  people  exactly  in  accordance  with  instruc- 
tions of  importing  firms,  it  would  seem  that  with  their  advantage 
in  freight  rates  and  customs  duties  they  should  be  able  to  hold  the 
trade  which  is  of  necessity  going  to  them  now.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  securing  the  order  is  only  the  first  and  least  im- 
portant step,  if  there  is  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  seller  to  hold 
the  trade  for  the  future.  The  really  important  feature  is  in  filling 
and  shipping  the  order  exactly  according  to  instructions  to  the  last 
detail.  Until  our  exporters  develof)  this  quality  in  the  highest  de- 
gree thev  can  not  hope  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers  under 
normal  conditions.    ^  ^ 

Purchases  of  buttons  are  generally  made  direct  by  the  importing 
firm,  either  from  samples  or  by  direct  order  to  a  well-known  house 
which  experience  has  shown  will  attend  well  to  their  wants.  Nearly 
all  the  larger  importing  firms,  however,  do  more  or  less  wholesale 
and  retail  business  in  Imes  such  as  buttons,  supplying  the  trade  in 
the  interior  districts  and  the  small  stores  and  tailoring  shops  in  Ha- 
bana.  The  larger  and  well-established  firms  are  accustomed  to  an 
extension  of  credit  of  at  least  90  days,  but  they  are  usually  willing 
to  make  prompt  payments  if  inducements  in  the  way  of  discounts 
are  allowed. 

It  is  very  important  that  shippers  use  the  utmost  care  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  invoices  and  shipping  documents.  Absolute  accuracy  in 
stating  net  and  gross  weights  and  values  is  particularly  important, 
a  slight  error  in  these  particulars  often  causmg  the  goods  to  be  de- 
layed in  the  customhouse,  frequently  incurring  fines  and  penalties, 
and  sometimes  causing  the  confiscation  of  the  shipment. 

There  is  a  good  opportunity  for  American  manufacturers  of  but- 
tons to  extend  their  trade  in  this  territory,  but,  as  before  stated,  the 
trade  will  be  secured  largely,  if  not  enirely,  by  those  exporters  who 
send  well-qualified  salesmen  to  solicit  the  business.  It  is  almost  use- 
less to  send  salesmen  who  do  not  speak  Spanish  fluently,  as  nothing 
can  be  accomplished  through  the  use  of  interpreters.  Many  of  the 
buyers  of  the  Spanish  firms  speak  English,  but  generally  speaking 
the  salesman  who  speaks  the  language  of  the  country  fluently  is  the 
man  who  will  capture  the  business,  other  things  being  equal. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

vice  Consul  B.  L.  Lowe,  Pnerto  Plata. 

At  pvesent  there  are  great  possibilities  of  developing  the  market 
for  American  buttons,  as  the  European  war  has  cut  off  the  markets 
of  Germany  and  France,  and  therefore  little  or  no  competition 
should  be  encountered.  The  development  of  trade  in  this  article  is 
also  favored  by  the  small  stock  actually  on  hand. 
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Firms  wishing  to  sell  their  products  generally  send  samples  and 
prices  direct  to  local  merchants,  who  make  their  purchases  through 
commission  houses.  Direct  purchases  of  exj>ensive  buttons  are  some- 
times made  through  parcels  post,  but  only  in  very  small  quantities. 

The  firms  selling  buttons  have  wholesale  and  retail  establishments 
with  merchant  tailor  departments,  and  they  import  approximately 
200  great  gross  each  annually.  No  button  manufacturer  is  repre- 
sented locally,  as  all  purchases  are  made  from  samples  sent  direct 
by  the  manufacturer. 

Ordinary  bone  buttons  have  been  imported  entirely  from  Germany. 
They  cost  (Sept.  14,  1915^  from  6  to  7  marks  ($1.43  to  $1.67)  per 
great  g£oss  and  are  sold  locallv  at  from  $3  to  $4  per  great  gross. 
The  higher  grade,  such  as  pearl  buttons,  are  obtained  from  France, 
at  a  cost  of  2  to  8  francs  ($0.39  to  $1.54)  per  gross,  and  are  sold 
locally  at  from  $1  to  $3  per  gross. 

According  to  paragraphs  1096,  1097,  1098  of  the  Dominican  cus- 
toms tariff, buttons  pay  import  duties  as  follows: 

1096.  Amber,  jet,  coral.  Ivory,  meerschaum,  tortoise,, mother-of-pearl,  and 
other  shells: 

(&)  Buttons  of  any  kind,  including  cuff,  collar,  and  stud  buttons,  net 

weight  per  kilo $0. 50 

3007.  Horn,  bone,  hoof,  whalebone,  vegetable  ivory,  paste,  and  celluloid; 
also  compositions  imitating  these,  or  materials  described  in  paragraph 
1006: 

(&)  Buttons  of  any  kind,  including  cuff,  collar,  and  stud  buttons,  net 

weight  per  kilo 1. 00 

1008.  Buttons  of  any  kind,  including  cuff,  collar,  stud  buttons,  picture  and 
insignia  buttons  not  specified,  except  those  of  gold  or  silver  and  gold 
or  silver  plated  buttons,  net  weight  per  kilo 1. 00 

Note. — ^None  of  the  articles  classified  under  pargaraph  1098  shall  pay  a  less 
rate  of  duty  than  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

HAITI. 

Consnl  John  B.  Ferris,  Port  au  Prince. 

Previous  to  the  European  war  France  and  Grermany  held  the 
largest  portion  of  the  trade  in  buttons  in  Haiti;  but  now  that  the 
facilities  for  obtaining  supplies  from  these  two  countries  is  difficult, 
the  trade  with  the  United  States  has  had  a  considerable  increase, 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  will  continue. 

Buttons  of  all  the  different  types  are  used  extensively,  the  ordi- 
nary bone  buttons,  mother-of-pearl,  metal,  etc.,  bein^  most  in  de- 
mand. None  are  manufactured  in  Haiti,  and  American  manufac- 
turers will  meet  with  but  little  competition  frcMn  other  countries,  for 
the  reasons  cited  above. 

The  merchants  here  order  principally  through  commission  houses. 
The  principal  importing  houses  have  many  branches  or  retail  stores 
in  tills  city  as  well  as  in  the  coast  towns. 

JAMAICA. 

Consul  James  C.  Monaghan,  Kingston. 

From  the  information  available  it  appears  that  about  £20,000 
($100,000)  worth  of  buttons  come  to  the  island  in  the  course  of  a 
year.  The  Jamaica  Hand  Book  does  not  give  the  value  of  butt<Mis 
separately,  as  they  come  under  the  heading  "  General  haberdashery,'' 
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The  materials  most  favored  are  bone,  fancy  pearl,  and  fresh-water 
pearl.  The  styles  most  in  use  are  tailors'  buttons  made  of  bone,  ivory, 
horn,  and  composition;  women's  dress  buttons  of  fancy  pearl,  fresh- 
water pearl,  agate,  glass,  bone,  ivory,  composition,  metal,  etc.  In 
fact,  almost  every  kind  of  button  that  is  used  in  the  United  States 
is  sold  in  Jamaica.  No  buttons  whatever  are  manufactured  in  this 
country,  with  the  exception  of  hand-covered  crochet  buttons,  and 
these  to  a  very  small  extent. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  good  field  for  American  buttons  on 
account  of  the  European  war.  Previous  to  the  war  the  imports 
were  principally  from  England,  Germany,  Austria,  and  France,  and 
some  pearl  buttons  came  from  Italy.  It  is  almost  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  get  buttons  from  England  now,  and  importers  are  looking 
to  America  for  them. 

Purchases  are  made  principally  direct,  from  travelers'  samples  and 
from  sample  shown  by  local  agents.  The  terms  usually  asked  for 
by  importers  are  either  2  per  cent  discount  for  remittance  on  receipt 
of  goods  or  60  to  90  days  net.  Purchases  are  made  also  through 
commission  merchants,  who  pay  for  the  goods  in  the  country  where 
they  are  shipped,  and  they  make  their  own  terms  with  their  custom- 
ers. It  is  not  customary  for  agents  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  the  accounts. 

MARTINIQUE. 

Consul  Thomas  B.  Wallace,  Fort  de  France. 

The  material  for  men's  and  women's  clothing  in  Martinique  is 
principally  cotton  and  linen  goods,  light  woolens,  and  silk,  and  the 
jcommon  types  of  buttons  used  are  mother-of-pearl,  mussel  shell, bone, 
horn,  wood,  jet,  glass,  metal,  celluloid,  porcelain,  and  covered  but- 
tons. 

Practically  all  the  buttons  consumed  in  Martinque  are  imported 
from  France.  Two  years  ago  a  small  quantity  was  imported  from 
the  United  States,  but  the  amount  did  not  exceed  $10  in  value.  The 
total  invoiced  value  of  buttons  imported  annually  for  the  past  three 
years  was  as  follows:  Seven  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  for  1912, 
$940  for  1913,  $1,010  for  1914.  No  buttons  are  manufactured  in 
Martinique  for  sale.  Tailors  make  cloth-covered  buttons  for  their 
own  use,  employing  a  French  machine  for  the  purpose ;  they  import 
the  metal  or  wood  base  for  the  button  from  France.  They  will,  upon 
request,  supply  a  tailor  friend  who  will  furnish  the  cloth  for  the 
covers. 

The  principal  obstacle  to  be  met  by  American  manufacturers  in 
competmg  for  the  button  trade  of  Martinique  is  the  high  tariff  as- 
sessed against  foreign  imports  of  this  class  of  goods.  French  prod- 
ucts are  admitted  free  of  dut^.  Another  obstacle  is  the  disadvantage 
arising  from  the  difference  m  language  employed  by  the  buyer  and 
seller;  the  Martinique  colony  is  French  and  its  merchants  prefer  to 
send  orders  to  the  concerns  speaking  the  language  of  the  place,  and 
unless  a  decided  advantage  is  offered  they  would  naturally  favor  their 
own  countrymen. 

The  practice  of  the  larger  and  more  responsible  business  concerns 
is  to  pay  cash  to  secure  the  benefit  of  lowest  prices  and  largest  dis- 
counts. The  main  consideration  of  first-class  houses  is  the  price  and 
quality,  and  longer  terms  of  credit  would  not  overbalance  such  con- 
siderations in  deciding  between  competing  lines. 
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The  firms  dealing  in  dry  goods  and  notions  are  the  chief  importers 
of  buttons  in  Martmique.  The  local  trade  is  largely  supplied  from 
their  stocks.  Tailors  and  dressmakers  purchase  their  supplies  from 
local  merchants  except  small  orders  for  exceptional  goods,  which 
they  import  direct.  The  principal  mercantile  establishments  in  the 
dry  goods  and  notion  trade  are  oranch  houses  of  French  firms  with 
headquarters  in  Paris,  The  goods  for  their  stocks  are  all  supplied 
from  headquarters  upon  orders  from  the  managers  of  the  local  con- 
cerns. It  is  estimated  that  three-fourths  of  the  trade  of  the  island, 
in  their  lines,  is  transacted  through  these  branches;  subbranches  are 
established  in  all  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  colony.  Other  firms  sup- 
ply their  stock  by  direct  purchases  made  in  France,  or  by  importa- 
tion through  purchases  made  from  samples.  Smaller  concerns  pur- 
chase from  the  larger,  although  they  sometimes  import  direct.  There 
are  no  jobbing  nor  wholesale  houses  in  Martinique. 

The  commission  merchants  or  agents  sell  goods  from  sample  when 
opportimity  offers  for  the  sale  of  the  same,  but  they  do  not  handle 
dry  goods  and  notions,  because  of  the  fact  that  such  goods  are  pur- 
chased in  France  by  .the  large  concerns  through  their  own  buyers, 
and  they  have  practically  a  monopoly  of  the  business. 

The  button  trade  is  just  beginnmg  to  be  affected  by  the  war.  The 
old  stocks  are  depleted  and  a  shortage  is  becoming  apparent  in  the 
market.  The  principal  users  are  complaining  of  the  scarcity  of  the 
common  types  at  the  stores  and  it  is  possible  that  a  trade  may  be 
established  oy  American  houses  who  can  meet  the  demand. 

TRINIDAD. 

Vice  Consul  John  V.  Swearingen,  Port  of  Spain. 

The  principal  types  of  buttons  imported  into  this  colony  are  pearl, 
bone,  shell,  vegetable  ivory,  and  horn,  which  are  used  on  men's  ana 
women's  light  clothing,  particularly  linen,  duck,  silk,  and  other  light 
washable  goods  such  as  are  worn  in  the  Tropics. 

There  are  no  buttons  manufactured  locally,  and  formerly  they 
were  imported  from  Germany,  Austria,  France,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States.  At  present  there  are  no  imports  from 
Germany  and  Austria,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  buttons  imported 
come  from  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States, 
France  supplying  most  of  the  pearl  buttons. 

Purchases  of  buttons  are  generally  made  by  direct  importation 
through  purchases  made  from  samples  shown  by  a  foreign  agent, 
and  any  agent  has  a  fair  chance  in  this  market,  provided  he  can 
compete  in  price  and  quality.  Prospective  purchasers  here  seldom 
ask  for  long  terms  of  credit,  the  general  terms  of  sale  being  cash 
or  sight  drafts  accompanied  by  bills  of  lading. 

No  statistical  information  can  be  had  as  to  the  value  of  the  but- 
tons imported  into  the  colony,  for  all  such  imports  are  classified  in 
the  collector  of  customs'  report  under  the  head  of  l«aberdashery. 
Three  managers  of  leading  department  stores  of  this  city  have  esti- 
mated the  annual  imports  of  buttons  at  $20,000. 

There  are  no  firms  of  this  colony  importing  and  selling  buttons 
on  the  wholesale  plan ;  all  importations  are  made  by  the  department 
stores  and  retailed  to  the  local  tailors  and  to  the  general  public 
for  use  in  the  homes. 
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BRITISH  HONDURAS. 

Consul  William  L.  Ayery,  Bel  lie. 

The  demand  for  buttons  in  British.  Honduras  is  moderate  but 
steady,  and  chiefly  for  the  staples  for  men's  wearing  apparel — 
vegetable  ivory  for  coats  and  vests,  in  colors  to  match  the  cloth,  and 
a  cheaper  button  for.  the  trousers.  A  small  quantity  of  brass  but- 
tons is  used,  but  buttons  that  will  rust,  immediately  or  eventually, 
find  no  market  here,  where  so  much  white  washable  material  is  worn. 

The  most  common  other  standard  buttons  are  mother-of-pearl, 
known  to  the  trade  as  "pearls"  and  used  by  women  for  dresses, 
underwear,  and  children's  apparel.  Linen  buttons  are  sold  in  very 
small  lots. 

Buttons  are  rarely  imported  from  the  United  States,  except  to 
fill  a  special  order,  and  tnose  few  are  marked  "  Made  in  Japan  "  or 
"Made  in  Austria."  I  have  never  seen  any  bearing  the  legend 
"  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A."  At  present  all  the  trade  in  buttons  is  with 
England,  the  German,  Austrian,  and  French  supply  being  sus- 
pended, but  I  have  been  infoimed  that  orders  placed  in  England 
over  six  months  ago  are  yet  unfilled. 

No  buttons  are  made  in  the  colony,  unless  the  covering  of  wooden 
^^ shapes"  with  material  to  match  goods  can  be  classed  as  manufac- 
turing. 

No  statistics  are  available  as  to  the  amount  or  value  of  imports 
of  buttons,  but  six  of  the  principal  mercantile  houses  in  Belize  carry 
regularly  a  stock  of  $600  to  $800  worth  of  buttons,  the  smaller 
dealers  being  supplied  by  these  houses. 

There  has  been  little  competition  in  this  line  by  the  American 
manufacturers;  but  one  British  manufacturer  has  an  agency  in 
Belize,  with  samples,  prices,  etc.,  all  ready  to  capture  and  nold  the 
trade. 

The  usual  credit  is  90  days,  or  a  cash  discount  of  3  to  4  per  cent 
upon  delivery  of  goods  at  dock  in  Liverpool.  Correspondence  to 
secure  a  local  agent  in  Belize  could  be  directed  to  any  of  the  com- 
mission agents  whose  names  are  on  file  with  the  Department;  or 
the  many  American  commercial  travelers  visiting  the  colony  could 
pay  more  attention  to  the  introduction  and  sale  of  American-made 
buttons. 

The  local  tailors  do  not  carry  any  stock  of  tailoring  material, 
making  all  purchases  from  the  local  general  merchants. 

COSTA  RICA. 

SAN  JOSE. 
Consul  Samuel  T.  Lee. 

In  Costa  Rica  the  greatest  demand  for  buttons  is  found  in  the 
ready-made  clothing  trade,  which  is  a  household  industry,  and  also 
for  women's  and  children's  clothing  mostly  made  at  home.    There 
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is,  in  addition,  a  smaller  demand  for  high-grade  buttons  imported 
by  the  merchant  tailors  established  in  the  larger  cities.  Nearly  all 
men's  high-grade  clothing  worn  in  Cost  Rica  is  custom-made. 
'  No  buttons  are  manufactured  in  Costa^  Rica.  Official  statistics 
do  not  give  amounts  or  values  of- buttons  imported,  but  the  volume 
must  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  population  of  400,000.  Much 
washable  clothing  is  worn  and  this  increases  the  demand. 

Germany,  Austria,  France,  Italy,  and  England  have  supplied  the 
button  trade  of  Costa  Rica,  the  market  requiring  principaUy  pearl, 
bone,  vegetable  ivory,  metal,  and  cloth-covered  buttons.  The  terms 
are  six  months,  with  discount  st  varying  rates,  as  high  as  15  per  cent 
on  some  German  products.  The  duties  are  85  cents  per  pound  gross 
weight  on  pearl  buttons,  42  cents  on  the  other  varieties. 

This  merchandise  is  dipped  almost  entirely  by  parcel  post,  and 
in  this  particular  the  American  manufacturer  is  at  a  decided  dis- 
advantage for  the  reason  that  the  existing  United  States  parcel-post 
convention  with  Costa  Rica  is  inadequate  and  not  favorable  to 
American  trade,  while  European  countries  have  practical  treaties 
covering  parcel-post  shipments. 

The  local  firms  buy  directly  by  parcel  post  from*  exporting  firms 
in  the  various  countries  of  origin,  and  generally  after  selection 
from  sample  cards,  which  give  exact  data  at  once  regarding  prices, 
terms,  etc. 

PORT  LIMON. 

Consul  C.  Donaldson. 

The  average  annual  imports  of  buttons  into  this  district  for  the 
last  five  years  have  been  less  than  $1,000.  The  sources  have  been  Eng- 
land, Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  the  United  States,  but  from  private 
conversation  with  the  principal  firms  in  this  city  it  is  very  evident 
that  they  intend  to  get  most  of  their  buttons  from  the  United  States 
in  the  future  if  favorable  terms  can  be  made  with  American  manu- 
facturers. 

Purchases  are  now  made  through  direct  importation  from  sam- 
ples. There  are  no  local  agents.  Credits  of  90  days  to  6  months  are 
generally  given  to  the  large  importers. 

GUATEMALA. 

Consul  William  Owen,  Guatemala  City. 

Data  covering  the  value  and  quantity  of  buttons  imported  are  not 
given  by  customs  statistics  except  for  buttons  made  of  crystal,  glass, 
clay,  and  porcelain^  of  which  the  imports  amounted  to  $1,089  in 
1914.  It  IS  impossible  to  estimate  the  other  kinds,  but  there  is  a 
steadv  demand  for  staple  lines.  Tailors,  both  men's  and  women's, 
use  cloth-covered  and  bone  buttons  of  the  best  make,  and  also  rivet 
buttons.  Cheap  bone,  china,  porcelain,  and  metal  find  their  way 
among  the  poorer  classes  of  people.  Metal  rivet  buttons  are  found 
on  overalls,  which  are  used  by  laborers  and  artisans  to  very  ffreat 
extent.  Brass  buttons,  bearing  proper  insignia,  are  imported  for 
army  uniforms  and  uniforms  of  employees  of  postal  and  telegraph 
services.  Women  are  using  cloth-covered  buttons  to  match  dress. 
For  clothing,  French  styles,  rather  than  American,  are  worn  by  better- 
class  Guatemaltecos,  and  buttons,  of  course,  accordingly.    Americans 
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and  foreigners  generally  adopt  American  dress  with  corresponding 
buttons.    Sleeve,  cuff,  and  collar  buttons  are  imported  liberally. 

A  few  small  establishments  have  hand  machines  for  covering 
buttons  with  cloth,  importing  wooden  and  metal  molds  for  the  pur- 

Sose.  This  work  is  done  to  order,  customers  furnishing  the  cloth. 
\o  buttons  are  otherwise  manufactured. 

Italy  manufactures  the  great  bulk  of  buttons  used  here,  which  find 
their  way  to  Guatemala  through  Germany,  Austria,  and  England, 
the  latter  countries  receiving  credit  for  their  productions. 

The  principal  competition  for  American  manufacturers  to  meet  is 
that  offered  by  German  merchants.  German  capital  is  invested  in 
Guatemala,  and  the  German  thorough  methods  of  business  prevail, 
with  the  German  willingness  to  study  local  ccmditions.  Tliis  is  true 
also  of  English  furnishers,  although  to  less  extent. 

A  leading  dry-goods  importer  stated:  "If  I  send  a  sample  but- 
ton to  Europe  they  will  make  it,  even  though  the  order  be  for  10 
gross  only,  while  in  the  United  States  a  lOO-^oss  order  would  prob- 
ably not  be  filled."  A  further  great  factor  m  competition  is  prices, 
which  are  lower  in  Europe. 

Most  of  the  buttons  purchased  here  are  sold  by  Grerman  traveling 
men,  who  on  arrival  rent  a  suite  of  rooms  having  good  light  and 
display  their  samples.  Many  of  them  devote  a  month  to  preliminary 
work  before  they  attempt  to  sell;  then,  to  those  who  are  worthy  of  it, 
they  extend  credits  of  6,  8,  and  10  months.  Sixty  days'  time  is  too 
short.  Although  transportation  facilities  are  much  improved,  still 
it  is  frequently  60  days,  or  very  neariy  so,  from  date  of  shipment 
before  the  goods  are  in  store.  Moreover,  with  the  constantly  fluctu- 
ating rate  of  exchange  to  which  this  country  has  been  subject  for 
the  past  15  years  a  merch»\nt  who  is  held  down  to  prompt  payments 
is  at  a  great  disadvantage  as  compared  with  one  who  has  time  to  pur- 
chase exchange  when  it  may  be  done  to  best  advantage. 

Tailor  shops  generally  purchase  from  importing  firms,  who  in 
turn,  for  the  greater  part,  Duy  from  samples  exhibited  by  traveling 
salesmen  as  described  above.  Firms  here  that  are  branches  of  per- 
manently established  Hamburg  or  London  houses  always  Duy 
through  their  principal  firms  abroad. 

All  importers  sell  by  retail  direct  to  the  trade.  There  are  no 
jobbers. 

HONDURAS. 

TEGUCIGALPA. 
Consnl  B.  M.  Lawton. 

The  total  annual  imports  of  buttons  for  Honduras  probably  do  not 
exceed  $20,000.  Europe  has  heretofore  supplied  the  greater  part. 
For  this  consular  district  France,  Germany,  and  England  have  con- 
tributed about  equally. 

Pearl  buttons  for  dresses  or  those  with  metal  eyes  and  rings  or 
hooks  for  detaching,  white  china  buttons  from  14  to  24  lines  diam- 
eter, and  pants  buttons  in  bone,  vegetable  ivory,  and  some  nonrust 
metals  form  the  greater  part  oi  the  imports.  Owing  to  the  humid 
climate  buttons  of  horn,  papier-mache,  and  metal  are  not  very  satis- 
factory. Horn  deteriorates,  composition  splits,  and  metal  buttons 
rust  out. 
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The  general  merchandise  houses,  which  are  the  principal  import- 
ers, usually  buy  for  cash  or  its  equivalent.  Local  commission  firms 
also  finance  purchases.  When  credit  is  extended  four  months  is  the 
usual  time,  with  interest  on  deferred  payments.  The  larger  houses 
either  buy  on  direct  importation,  made  and  consummated  by  their 
European  branches  or  correspondents,  or  from  samples  brought  or 
sent  here.  Smaller  fiims  either  buy  from  them  or  through  local  com- 
mission firms,  which  now  maintain  sample  rooms  of  American  goods. 

Japanese  buttons  are  beginning  to  take  the  place  of  European 
supplies,  especially  in  pearl  buttons.  American  products  are  at  a 
disadvantage,  because  the  pearl  and  porcelain  buttons  are  too  high  in 
price  in  comparison  with  other  makes,  and  in  cheaper  articles  the 
American  manufacturers  specialize  in  composition  of  metal  goods  not 
suitable  for  this  climate. 

The  limited  purchasing  power  of  Honduras  may  be  taken  as  an 
index  of  the  extent  to  which  buttons  are  used.  Tne  really  wealthy 
class  are  extremely  few  in  numbers,  and  but  little  ostentatious  display 
of  dress  is  seen,  so  that  extreme  styles  are  neither  possible  nor  popu- 
lar. In  the  more  thickly  populated  western  half  of  Honduras  Eu- 
ropean dress  prevails,  but  costumes  are  on  a  modest  scale,  so  that 
buttons  are  for  use  and  not  ornamentation.  For  this  reason  fancy 
buttons  are  not  in  great  demand. 

No  buttons  are  manufactured  in  Honduras,  except  those  of  the 
cloth-covered  type ;  some  few  tailors  have  small  hanj  machines  which 
turn  out  a  wooden  mold  and  a  circle  of  cloth,  and  the  button  is  fin- 
ished by  hand.  All  other  buttons  are  imported,  but  as  the  Govern- 
ment statistics  do  not  segregate  such  items  no  figures  are  available  as 
to  the  source  or  value. 

Nearly  all  dealers  are  general  merchants;  no  firms  handle  exclusive 
lines.  Very  little  ready-made  clothing  is  sold  in  the  Tegucigalpa 
consular  district;  only  a  few  Palm  Beach  suits,  some  khaki,  over- 
alls, etc.  Of  women's  clothing  only  a  negligible  amount  of  cheaper 
lines  is  imported,  the  greater  bulk  being  turned  out  by  local  seam- 
stresses and  housewives.  There  are  no  women's  tailors,  no  exclusive 
dry-^oods  stores,  no  department  stores.  Men's  tailoring  is  also  very 
primitive.  As  an  illustration,  a  recently  opened  tailor  shop  in  this 
city,  owned  by  a  tailor  who  had  learned  his  trade  abroad  at  Govern- 
ment expense  and  enjoyed  a  Government  concession  for  free  im- 
portation of  findings,  was  obliged  to  bring  four  operators  from 
Guatemala  in  order  to  have  assistants  who  comd  do  the  work. 

Most  of  the  buttons  are  used  by  the  small  tailors  and  by  the  gen- 
eral public  in  the  homes.  A  large  amount  of  cotton  drill  is  annually 
manufactured  into  men's  clothing  by  sewing  women  in  their  homes, 
and  a  similar  class  make  the  ma]or  part  of  women's  and  children's 
clothing.  In  any  case,  the  buttons  are  purchased  more  or  less  directly 
from  the  larger  general  merchandise  houses,  which  do  both  a  whole- 
sale and  retail  business  and  supply  the  smaller  dealers  as  well  as  the 
actual  consumers. 

PUERTO  CORTES. 

Consul  John  A.  Gamon 

The  more  common  lines  of  button  requirements  of  this  district  are 
as  follows:  (1)  Pants  buttons  (sizes  22  to  30  lines) ;  (a)  bone,  black 
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and  white,  (J)  composition,  black  and  white,  (o)  metal,  black  gun 
metal  and  brass.  (2)  White  china  (sizes  14  to  22  lines).  (3)  Pearl, 
for  dresses  in  natural  colors  (14  to  32  lines).  (4)  Pearl  (gooa 
quality)  with  hooks  for  detachmg,  for  pants  and  suits.  (5)  Com- 
position, for  suits,  black,  tans,  and  drabs.  (6)  Fancy  buttons,  vari- 
ous, according  to  styles. 
There  is  likewise  a  fair  demand  for  clasps  of  good  quality,  sizes 

0  and  1,  in  black  and  white.    This  product  has  been  imported  almost 
exclusively  from  Gefmany. 

Local  importers  state  that  probably  $8,000  worth  of  buttons  are 
imported  here  annually.  Probably  70  per  cent  of  this  amount  comes 
from  Europe. 

With  equal  price  the  American  manufacturer  should  be  well 
equipped  to  compete  with  the  European  product.  In  fact,  some  of 
the  local  merchants  claim  that  in  some  types,  especially  pearl  but- 
tons, the  American  product  is  superior  in  quality  to  the  European. 

WTiile  the  importer  of  this  district  has  been  accustomed  to  the 
long-term  account,  it  is  believed  that  with  a  good  discount  for  cash 
this  factor  might  be  fairly  well  eliminated  and  should  not  cause  the 
American  exporter  a  ^reat  deal  of  concern. 

The  exporter  to  this  district  is  ccnnpelled  to  make  shipments  in  a 
comp{ict  form  with  a  minimum  tare  weight,  both  on  account  of  a 
cubic  freight  rate  prevailing  with  the  steamship  lines  and  on  account 
of  the  Honduras  import  tariff,  in  which  the  duties  are  levied  on  the 
gross  weight  of  the  shipment. 

The  present  should  be  a  very  opportune  time  to  advance  the 
American  button  trade  in  Central  America,  but  complaints  have  re- 
centlv  come  to  this  consulate  from  local  importers  to  the  effect  that 
the  American  representatives  traveling  in  these  countries  have  been 
unable  to  meet  their  requirements  in  this  line.  If  the  American 
manufacturer  can  furnish  the  product  it  would  be  advisable  to  sub- 
mit samples  and  prices  f.  o.  b.  New  York  or  New  Orleans,  unless 
the  manufacturer  is  able  to  work  in  conjunction  with  other  non- 
competing  lines  in  the  matter  of  personal  representation. 

Importers  in  this  district  make  their  purchases  almost  exclusively 
from  sales  agents  and  selections  are  made  from  samples  carried  by 
the  agents. 

The  European  accounts  are  generally  offered  on  a  6  months'  basis, 
with  the  customary  6  per  cent  mterest  charge.  ^ 

NICARAGUA. 

CORINTO. 

Consul  Harold  D.  Clam. 

Buttons  are  used  much  less  extensively  in  this  country  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population  than  they  are  in  a  country  like  the  United 
States.  The  clothing  of  the  poorer  classes,  who  constitute  the  bulk 
of  the  population,  is  so  made  as  to  require  a  minimum  number  of  but- 
tons. Moreover,  patent  metal  fasteners  or  snaps  have  superseded 
buttons  to  a  great  extent  on  the  clothing  of  women  of  all  classes,  ex- 
cept where  buttons  are  required  for  purposes  of  decoration  as  well  as 
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The  types  of  buttons  imported  and  the  materials  of  those  most 
extensively  used  are  as  follows : 

For  men's  clothing:  Bone,  horn,  and  composition  buttons,  of 
cheap  and  medium  grades  and  varying  in  color  from  white  and  cream 
color  to  dark  and  black,  for  coats  and  vests;  cheap  boie  buttons  for 
trousers;  cheap  bone  and  china  buttons  for  shirts  for  men  of  the 
laboring  class.  (Shirts  and  imderclothing  of  better  quality  are  im- 
ported ready-made.) 

For  women's  clothing:  Fancy,  and  especially  colored,  buttons  of 
composition  and  vegetable  ivory,  celluloid,  and  glass,  pearl  and  imi- 
tation pearl  for  dresses;  cheap  china  and  bone  buttons  for  under- 
clothing. 

There  are  no  local  manufactures  of  buttons,  and  10,069  pounds, 
worth  $8,851,  were  imported  in  1914.  These  figures  are  the  total  for 
the  Eepublic.  Probably  80  per  cent  of  the  total  came  to  this  consular 
district — ^the  western  half  of  the  country.  Germany,  France,  and 
Italy  were  the  chief  sources  of  supply,  the  United  States  furnishing 
1,017  pounds,  valued  at  $1,023. 

The  principal  competition  to  be  met  by  American  manufacturers 
of  buttons  under  normal  conditions  will  be,  of  course,  that  of  Ger- 
many (especially  in  cheap  bone,  glass,  and  china  buttons) ,  of  France 
(in  various  kinds,  especially  bone,  crj^stal,  glass,  and  china),  and  of 
Italy  (in  vegetable  ivory  and  composition  buttons).  While  it  should 
now  be  possible  to  secure  a  considerable  part  of  the  trade,  it  will  not 
be  possiole  to  develop  any  considerable  demand  for  American  but- 
tons owing  to  the  limited  needs  of  the  district  and  country. 

Buttons  are  imported  into  this  country  only  by  general  merchants, 
who  purchase  them  through  exporting  commission  nouses,  with  whom 
some  of  them  have  open  accoimts.  The  terms  to  others  vary.  Before 
the  war  some  European  houses  granted  six  months'  credit,  and  60  and 
90  days  were  common  terms  irom  American  as  well  as  European 
commission  houses  to  importers  of  approved  standing.  Credits  are 
now  much  restricted,  and  houses  which  do  not  have  open  accounts 
with  the  exporters  are  usually  required  to  pay  cash  with  order  or 
against  shipping  documents. 

There  are  no  ladies'  tailors,  agents  for  tailors,  ready-made  garment 
stores,  or  department  stores  with  ladies'  tailoring  departments  or 
ready-made  garment  departments  in  this  district,  women's  garments 
being  made  either  by  the  wearers  themselves  in  their  homes  or  by 
dressmakers.  The  buttons,  as  well  as  all  other  materials,  are  pur- 
chased irom  the  general  merchandise  stores. 

BLUEFIELDS. 

Consul  Cornelius  Ferris,  Jr. 

On  the  eastern  coast  of  Nicaragua  the  button  trade  is  limited  to  au 
insignificant  sale  by  retail  dealers  to  the  general  public  for  use  in 
the  home.  A  general-merchandise  dealer,  who  probably  sells  the 
largest  amount,  estimates  that  prior  to  1911  he  imported  $500  worth 
of  buttons  a  year.  Since  that  time  he  has  imported  from  $90  to  $125 
worth  annually.  There  are  not  more  than  a  dozen  other  importers 
on  the  entire  eastern  coast  of  Nicaragua.  Another  dealer,  who  is  in 
a  position  to  know,  estimates  that  at  present  $250  or  $300  would  buy 
up  the  entire  stock  of  buttons  in  Bluefields. 
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Until  the  beginning  of  the  war  buttons  imported  into  eastern 
Nicaragua  came  principally  from  England,  Grermany,  and  France. 
Since  the  war  they  have  come  from  the  United  States.  Buttons  from 
Europe  are  ordered  from  samples,  direct  from  foreign  conmiission 
merchants. 

Importers  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Nicaragua  order  American  goods 
through  their  regular  agents  in  New  Orleans.  As  a  rule  such  orders 
are  fiUed  by  New  Orleans  jobbers,  there  not  being  enough  trade  to 
deal  direct  with  manufacturers. 

PANAMA. 

Consul  General  Alban  G.  Snyder,  Panama. 

No  buttons  are  manufactured  in  Panama,  and  though  most  of  the 
ordinary  varieties  appear  on  the  market,  the  volume  of  imports  is 
not  large.  The  last  available  statistics,  which  may  be  taken  as  indi- 
cating the  annual  average,  show  imports  to  the  value  of  $9,650  in 
1912.  Of  these  the  United  States  supplied  $1,560  worth.  White 
and  the  lighter  colors  of  buttons  are  chieflv  used,  to  match  the  light- 
colored  clothing  worn  in  the  Tropics.  The  materials  for  the  most 
part  are  mother-of-'pearl,  bone  and  corozo,  metal,  glass,  and  cloth 
covered. 

The  factors  that  American  manufacturers  of  buttons  must  meet  are 
the  lower  cost  of  manufacture  in  Europe  and  the  style  of  putting  up  of 
the  inexpensive  article.  I  would  specially  emphasize  the  put-up  fea- 
ture. With  the  exception  of  the  bone  and  corozo  buttons,  which  are 
put  up  loose  in  small  boxes  of  1  gross,  all  other  classy  are  put  up  on 
cards  of  6  to  24  buttons,  according  to  size. 

Purchasers  of  buttons  usually  buy  from  German  travelers,  who 
bring  samples  of  every  conceivable  kind  of  Austrian  and  German 
manufactures  to  minimize  their  traveling  expenses. 

Terms  are  credit  from  30  days  up,  and  a  buying  commission  to 
the  agents  of  4  to  5  per  cent.  The  customs  duty  on  buttons  is  15 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Local  dealers  inform  me  that  up  to  within  the  last  two  or  three 
months  no  difficulty  was  experienced  in  securing  what  they  needed 
in  the  way  of  buttons,  doubtless  because  of  the  large  supply  on  hand 
at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  but  present  indi- 
cations are  that  they  will  have  to  look  to  the  United  States  to  supply 
future  requirements. 

COLON. 

Consul  William  H.  Gale. 

The  local  importers  state  that  the  reason  the  trade  has  been  held 
by  European  countries  is  the  lower  prices.  There  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  American  button  manufacturers  should  not  win  and  re- 
tain the  greater  part  of  this  trade  if  at  the  close  of  the  war  they 
can  meet  the  prices  of  European  manufacturers. 

The  local  firms  that  use  buttons  make  their  purchases  by  direct 
importation  through  samples  furnished  them  by  the  foreign  manu- 
facturers. 
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SALVADOR. 

Vice  Coofol  Ljnn  W.  Franklin,  SalTmdor. 

The  following  statistics  show  the  imports  of  buttons  into  Salvador 
in  1913 : 


Country. 


Gennany 

Anstria 

Bddom. 

Un^  States 

Spain. 

nanoe 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Kiloi. 

3,115 

t2,380 

318 

330 

195 

180 

1 

2 

484 

655 

4,009 

4,635 

Country. 


Value. 


Great  Britain. 

Italy 

Japan 

Total... 


As  will  be  noted,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany  furnished  approxi- 
mately three- fourths  of  the  buttons  used  here  in  1913. 

The  materials  most  favored  for  the  well-known  types  of  buttons 
are  corozo  or  ivory  nut,  bone,  wood,  mother-of-pearl,  metal  (the  tin 
button  covered  with  copper  formerly  imported  from  Germany),  and 

Sorcelain.  The  fancy  buttons  are  made  of  glass,  metal,  and  corozo. 
\o  buttons  are  manufactured  locally. 

There  is  a  maii^et  at  the  present  time  for  American  buttons  in 
Salvador,  but  to  secure  this  permanently  it  would  of  course  be  neces- 
sary to  manufacture  buttons  similar  to  those  already  in  use  and  at 
competitive  price?*.  By  becoming  acquainted  with  the  responsible 
houses  here  and  extending  to  them  tne  assistance  they  require  at 
this  time,  much  would  be  accomplished  for  the  stability  of  trade  in 
this  country  in  favor  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  advantage  of 
the  people  m  Salvador. 

In  general,  the  firms  that  import  foreign  buttons  make  their  pur- 
chases direct  from  the  manufacturer  as  well  as  through  purchases 
from  samples  shown  by  traveling  agents.  The  terms  are  usually  four 
to  five  months  with  6  per  cent  interest.  In  some  cases  where  buttons 
are  bought  through  a  manufacturer's  agent  the  latter  makes  himself 
responsible  for  the  account  of  his  client.  Some  houses  pay  cash  upon 
receipt  of  invoice  of  shipment  (shipping  documents). 
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ARGENTINA. 

Vice  Consul  John  S.  Calvert,  Buenos  Aires. 

There  is  practically  no  button-manufacturing  industry  in  Argen- 
tina. Almost  the  entire  demand,  therefore,  is  supplied  by  foreign 
manufacturers,  and,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  appended  statistics  of 
imports  for  the  years  1912,  1913,  1914,  and  1915,  Germany  has  fur- 
nished the  greater  portion.  France  also  has  an  important  trade  in 
this  line,  and  Japanese  mother-of-pearl  buttons,  on  account  of  their 
transparency,  find  a  ready  sale. 

All  the  buttons  imported  into  Argentina  are  grouped  under  the 
general  heading  of  "  Buttons."  The  total  imports,  together  with  the 
countries  of  origin,  for  the  years  1912  to  1915,  inclusive,  were  as 
follows : 


Countries. 


Austria-Hungary . 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom . 
United  States.... 
Uruguay 


Total. 


1912 


Quantity. 


Pound*. 

15,463 

5.090 

204,324 

454, 163 

121.904 

44,779 


7,125 


1,034 

59,553 
14,289 


927,734 


Value. 


19,563 

2,662 

158,853 

239,767 

74,672 

36,144 


2,336 


975 

31,773 

7,230 


563,875 


1913 


Quantity. 


Pounda, 

18,565 

6,047 

195,292 

565.563 

118,035 

39,936 

84 

64,050 


610 

79,560 

4,082 

249 


1,092,073 


Value. 


$13,333 

2,909 

137,663 

320.154 

60,030 

25,056 

51 

37,749 


160 

43,481 

2,326 

88 


652,000 


1914 


Pounds. 

8,397 

11,221 

113,179 

289.911 

73,132 

22,496 


35,147 


2,918 

41,515 

10,625 

29 


606,570 


1915 


Poundt. 

2,926 

97 

59,915 

25,261 

89,868 

19,281 

470 

14,859 

626 

1,872 

30,971 

22,879 


219,025 


For  the  years  1914  and  1915  figures  showing  the  total  value  of  the 
imports  are  not  available. 

From  the  statistics  it  will  be  seen  that  an  overwhelming  amount 
of  buttons  were  imported  during  the  years  1912  and  1913  as  com- 
pared with  1914  and  1915.  This  decrease  is  not  entirely  due  to  the 
abnormal  conditions  existing  in  the  countries  which  formerly  sup- 
plied the  greater  portion  of  this  country's  demand.  The  cause  lies 
m  the  fact  that  the  years  1912  and  1913  were  especially  boom  years, 
purchases  being  made  on  a  large  scale.  With  the  beginning  of  1914, 
when  a  rather  serious  financial  depression  took  place  in  this  country 
affecting  all  classes  of  trade,  local  dealers  foimd  themselves  with 
large  stocks  on  hand.  The  result  was  that  during  1914  and  1915 
there  was  a  gradual  liquidation  of  existing  stoc&,  with  imports 
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limited  to  such  classes  of  goods  as  were  especialljr  needed.  The  cloth- 
ing trade  was  severely  affected  by  this  depression,  and  in  some  in- 
stances dealers  here  still  have  large  stocks  of  buttons  on  hand ;  hence 
the  cutting  off  of  their  former  sources  of  supply  has  not  seriously 
interfered  with  their  business. 

A  large  variety  of  buttons  are  used,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  just 
what  type  predominates.  Mother-of-pearl,  ivory  nut,  horn,  papier- 
mach^,  metal,  bone,  etc.,  are  among  the  best  known  materials.  The 
cheaper  grades  of  buttons  find  readiest  sale  in  Argentina.  Local 
firms  which  have  purchased  goods  in  the  United  States  admit  that 
the  American-made  button  is  of  a  very  good  quality,  but  it  is  too 
expensive  to  find  any  great  market  here.  Less  attention  often  is 
given  to  the  quality  of  the  article  than  to  the  price. 

Purchases  of  buttons  in  this  market  are  made  in  a  number  of 
different  ways,  according  to  the  circumstances  and  the  conditions  in 
which  the  importer  or  wholesaler  finds  himself.  Two  large  whole- 
sale importers  of  buttons  here  maintain  a  purchasing  agent  in  Paris, 
to  whom  samples  of  the  desired  types  are  sent,  together  with  orders, 
etc.  He  visits  the  manufacturers  in  the  different  European  centers, 
submits  the  samples,  obtains  quotations,  terms,  etc.  In  Europe 
he  has  always  been  able  to  induce  the  manufacturer  to  make  the 
buttons  according  to  the  specifications  submitted.  This  agent  also 
looks  after  the  credits  and  other  details  which  may  facilitate  the 
shipment  of  the  goods,  submitting  to  the  manufacturer  information 
regarding  the  proper  packing. 

Other  firms  buy  from  the  manufacturer's  agent  who  comes  to  this 
country  with  samples,  and  who  states  always,  of  course,  that  his  firm 
is  ready  to  make  the  buttons  according  to  the  local  demand.  The 
wholesale  importer  here  carries  large  stocks,  and  in  turn  supplies 
the  various  retailers  and  the  smaller  users,  such  as  tailoring  establish- 
ments, etc.,  in  this  country.  There  are  very  few  retailers  or  small 
users  who  buy  direct  from  foreign  manufacturers.  One  concern  pur- 
chases buttons  in  the  United  States  through  a  commission  house 
which  maintains  an  oflSce  here  and  in  New  York.  Another  firm  has 
obtained  the  services  of  a  purchasing  agent  in  New  York,  to  whom 
samples  and  specifications  are  sent,  and  the  .agent  then  finds  the 
manufacturer  who  is  likely  to  be  able  to  fill  his  order. 
,  Probably  the  best  way  for  American  manufacturers  to  secure  this 
trade,  however,  it  to  send  an  expert  button  man  to  this  country  to 
make  a  minute  study  of  the  market  and  arrange  with  one  of  the  large 
wholesale  importing  houses  to  handle  the  American  goods.  The 
manufacturer,  rather  than  the  commission  merchant,  must  interest 
himself  in  this  market,  and  he  must  be  willing  to  manufacture  such 
styles  of  buttons  as  are  in  demand,  according  to  the  season  and  ac- 
cording to  the  changing  fashions. 

Credits  of  120  to  150  days  have  been  the  rule  in  the  button  trade 
here  in  normal  times,  the  consignee  demanding  the  privilege  of  in- 
specting the  merchandise  before  he  accepts  the  bill.  Although  lesser 
credits  are  often  accepted,  facilities  oi  less  than  90  days  are  very 
much  deprecated. 

As  the  customhouse  duty  in  Argentina  is  paid  on  the  weight  of 
the  buttons,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  shippers  take  this  fact  into 
account,  and  put  up  the  buttons  on  cardboard  as  thin  and  light  as 
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Eossible-  The  thread  with  which  they  are  attached  should  be  very 
ne,  though  at  the  same  time  durable.  Wire  or  heavy  cord  should 
not  be  used.  If  the  merchant  here  is  required  to  pav  a  considerable 
amount  of  duty  on  cardboard  and  material  other  than  the  buttons 
themselves,  he  naturally  becomes  prejudiced  against  the  exporter  who 
causes  him  this  expense. 

ROSARIO. 

Consul  William  Dawson,  jr. 

So  far  as  ascertained,  Argentina  has  no  button  manufactures,  and 
imports  chiefly  from  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  From  1908  to 
1912  the  annual  imports  averaged  $496,849  in  value.  In  1913  they 
reached  $651,994,  but  fell  to  $352,457  in  1914.  (The  value  given  in 
these  figures  is  that  officially  fixed  for  customs  purposes,  and  does 
not  represent  the  invoice  or  commercial  value.  It  does  not  include 
buttons  made  of  precious  metals.) 

About  99  per  cent  of  all  buttons  imported  into  Argentina  are 
entered  at  Buenos  Aires.  While  in  some  instances  buttons  imported 
by  Rosario  firms  may  be  entered  through  the  Buenos  Aires  custom- 
house, mv  information  would  indicate  that  the  quantities  of  buttons 
ordered  by  Rosario  merchants  direct  from  exporters  are  not  large. 
This  is  explained  by  the  considerable  advantage  in  price  obtained  on 
large  orders  whiclr  enables  the  Buenos  Aires  distributer  to  sell  at  a 
price  which  often  does  not  exceed  the  cost  of  a  small  lot  imported 
directly.  Furthermore,  Buenos  Aires  is  the  principal  distributing 
center  for  dry  goods  as  respects  not  only  southern  Argentina  but  also 
this  consular  district  and  Rosario. 

A  manufacturer  who  intends  to  conduct  an  active  campaign  and 
go  to  considerable  expense  to  extend  his  foreign  trade  would  be  wise 
to  send  out  a  representative  to  study  the  peculiar  demands  of  the 
market  and  get  into  personal  touch  with  importers.  This  is  the  most 
satisfactory  way  to  mtroduce  a  new  line,  and  is  the  method  which 
has  been  successfully  followed  by  German,  French,  and  English 
manufacturers. 

For  detailed  information  with  respect  to  credits,  the  manufacturer 
is  referred  to  a  report  entitled  "Foreign  Credits"  (Special  Agents' 
Series  No.  62),  published  in  1913  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce.^  The  usual  terms  are  there  stated  to  be  90 
days  after  receipt  of  goods,  with  interest  at  6  per  cent.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  since  the  publication  of  this  report  banking 
facilities  for  American  exporters  have  been  materially  increased  by 
the  opening  of  a  branch  oi  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  at 
Buenos  Aires. 

All  kinds  of  buttons  are  used.  Styles  follow  those  of  France  for 
women's  and  England  for  men's  clothing. 

BRAZIL. 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

Consul  General  Alfred  L.  Morean  Gottschalk. 

In  the  trade  in  buttons,  Brazil  figures  both  as  importer  and  manu- 
facturer.   The  domestic  industry,  although  promising,  has  not  by 

>  A  copy  can  be  obtained  for  30  cents  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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any  means  reached  such  proportions  as  entirely  to  supply  the  local 
demand,  still  less  to  warrant  the  exj)ortation  of  these  products. 

The  following  statistics  show  the  import  trade  in  buttons  in  Brazil 
during  the  last  five  years,  classified  by  the  principal  countries  of 
origin : 


Countries. 


Belgium 

Germanv 

Aastria-hungary 
United  Stetes... 

France 

Great  Britain.... 

lUly 

Japan 

Otner  countries.. 

Total 


1010 


S2,378 

114,060 

73,456 

16,219 

194,675 

10,208 

79,045 

2,075 

544 


1911 


$1,651 
145,462 

83,757 

10,165 
199,222 

15,733 
149,497 

2,810 
494 


492,650 


606,791 


1912 


12,588 

131,626 

64,681 

9,424 

183,780 

12,276 

207,665 

3,957 

6,963 


1913 


S707 

172,411 

90,460 

5,879 

162,606 

12,956 

167,204 

12,680 

11,113 


1914 


$1,574 
64,945 
24,555 

2,821 
16,051 

4,457 
68,906 

2,677 

5,750 


622,960 


636,017  I   221,73S 


Brazil  imports  practically  all  the  types  of  buttons  used  in  Europe. 
The  number  of  varieties  runs  into  the  thousands,  apparently.  The 
great  range  of  quality  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  buttons  are 
sold  in  this  market  (Sept.  16,  1915)  for  from  800  rcis  (20  cents  in 
United  States  currency)  per  gross  to  3  milreis  (75  cents)  apiece. 

It  should  not  be  deduced  from  the  above  statement*:  that  anv  and 
all  types  of  buttons  manufactured  in  the  United  States  will  find  a 
ready  market  here.  The  various  special  types  of  buttons  for  women's 
wear  are  continually  changing  with  the  European  styles  and  it  re- 
quires the  utmost  attention  and  care  on  the  part  of  importers  that 
large  stocks  of  out-of-date  buttons  shall  not  remain  unsold.  I  am 
told  that^some  of  the  larger  houses  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  sell  as  much  as 
$5J0OO  worth  of  buttons  monthly. 

Buttons  of  the  following  types  are  principally  in  demand:  Wood, 
glass,  bone,  horn  (very  cheap),  composition,  mother-of-pearl,  ivory, 
and  celluloid  (with  springs  for  collar  and  cuff  buttons).  The  cheap- 
est types  are  sold  in  very  large  quantities  in  the  interior  of  tne 
country. 

Although  vegetable  ivory  is  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the 
Amazon  district  of  Brazil,  the  freight  rates  from  this  source  to  Rio 
de  Janeiro  are  so  high,  and  the  import  duties  comparatively  so 
reasonable  that  local  dealers  and  importers  have  founa  it  more  ad- 
vantageous to  import  this  type  of  button  than  to  manufacture  them 
locally  from  the  native  product.  All  colors  are  in  demand,  but  gray, 
brown,  and  black  predominate. 

Buttons  manufactured  from  vegetable  ivory  are  imported  chiefly 
from  France  and  Italy,  and  before  the  European  war  Germany  also 
furnished  a  considerable  quantity. 

In  the  mother-of-pearl  button  manufactured  locally,  the  raw  ma- 
terial is  imported  from  Japan,  a  certain  quality  known  in  Japan  as 
"takase"  being  most  widely  used.  The  finished  mother-of-pearl 
buttons  are  imported  principally  from  France. 

A  large  local  importer  of  buttons  in  this  city  furnishes  the  follow- 
ing list  of  dimensions  of  pearl  buttons  sold  here,  and  an  estimate  of 
the  percentage  of  trade  done  locally  in  each  of  the  sizes  listed : 
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Per  cent. 

28  lines 8 

30  lines 3 

32  lines l-_  5 

34  lines 5 

36  lines 2 

40  lines 2 

50  lines 1 


Per  cent. 

12  lines 10 

14  lines 6 

16  lines 15 

18  lines 8 

20  lines 5 

22  lines 25 

24  lines 5 

26  lines 10 

The  trade  in  metal  buttons  is  almost  all  in  the  hands  of  a  native 
factory,  this  class  of  buttons  being  limited  to  military,  naval,  and 
official  types  and  patterns.  The  army,  the  navy,  the  police  and  fire 
departments,  and  similar  Government  establishments  all  use  buttons 
of  local  make.  Uniform  buttons  of  the  highest  grade  and  more  in- 
tricate design  are  occasionally  imported  m  limited  quantities  for 
officers'  uniiorms. 

Copper  is  most  used  in  the  manufacture  of  metal  buttons.  It  is 
imported  in  sheets  from  France  in  various  sizes,  the  commonest  be- 
ing 134  by  67  centimeters  and  weighing  1^  kilos  per  sheet.  Thick- 
nesses vary  considerably,  but  0.3  millimeter  is  the  most  in  demand. 
The  European  war  and  the  listing  of  copper  as  contraband  has  ^ 
made  difficult  the  importation  of  these  copper  plates  from  Europe.  * 
The  demand  is  now  being  supplied  by  local  foundries,  which  utilize 
scrap  copper  for  this  purpose.  Formerly  there  was  a  demand  for 
iron  buttons  used  on  men  s  trousers,  but  these  have  in  recent  years 
almost  entirely  disappeared  from  the  market. 

Bone  buttons,  used  principally  for  underwear,  are  both  made  in 
this  country  and  imported  from  France.  Bone  and  celluloid  but- 
tons with  springs  are  rarely  sold  in  any  size  other  than  22  English 
lines. 

The  following  are  the  most  popular  sizes  of  the.se  types  of  but- 
tons and  the  approximate  amount  of  sale  enjoyed  by  each : 

Per  cent. 

20  lines 5 

22  lines 5 

24  lines 10 

32  lines : 30 

34  lines 10 

36  lines 5 

Glass  buttons  are  very  cheap  in  quality,  white  and  light  colors 
prevailing,  and  vary  in*  size  irom  12  to  26  English  lines.  Gold, 
rolled  gold,  and  plated  collar  buttons  are  all  imported,  the  United 
States  enjoying  the  greater  diare  of  this  trade,  Germany  and  Eng- 
land following. 

There  is  onlv  one  firm  in  this  city  manufacturing  buttons,  the 
Companhia  Indfustrial  e  Mercantil,  Rua  S.  Pedro  36,  Kio  de  Janeiro, 
with  its  factory  at  Rua  Mello  e  Souza  101,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  This  firm 
appears  at  present  to  limit  its  operations  to  the  production  of  mother- 
of-pearl  and  metal  buttons.  Several  smaller  establishments  cover 
certain  types  of  buttons  with  cloth  for  ladies'  garments. 

The  chief  obstacle  for  our  manufacturers  in  competition  is  in  price. 
From  interviews  with  local  firms  it  would  appear  that  American 
prices  average  about  100  per  cent  more  than  those  of  Europe,  which 
fact  has  practically  precluded  any  appreciable  increase  of  American 
trade  in  this  line. 
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Buttons  for  sale  in  Brazil  are  mounted  on  cards*  the  size  and  num- 
ber of  buttons  per  card  varying  considerably.  Eighteen  large  but- 
tons are  usually  mounted  on  a  card;  medium  sized  buttons  36  on  a 
card,  and  small  buttons  for  shirts  1  gross  per  card. 

The  cheaper  grades  of  buttons  are  packed  in  gross  lots  in  card- 
board boxes,  thereby  saving  import  duties  to  the  extent  of  the  weight 
of  the  cardboard  on  which  the  better  grades  are  mounted.  It  is 
quite  natural  that  importers  should  be  very  solicitous  about  these 
details  of  packing,  which  often  determine  whether  or  not  they  can 
compete  successfully  with  their  rivals.  As  import  duties  are  levied 
on  all  cards,  mountings,  containers,  etc.  (except  the  wooden  packing 
case  or  outside  paclring) ,  the  lightness  in  weight  of  inside  wrappers 
is  most  essential  and  should  be  most  carefully  looked  to. 

The  European  war  has  stopped  the  exports  of  buttons  from  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  but  these  sources  of  supply  have  rapidly  been  sup- 
planted by  France  and  Italy  (which  countries,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  already  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  the  trade),  and  now  Portu- 
gal is  making  a  serious  effort  to  obtain  a  share  of  this  business. 

European  houses  do  not  usually  send  emissaries  here  to  solicit 
•  orders  for  buttons.  Styles  are  more  usually  selected  and  orders 
placed  from  samples  submitted  by  European  manufacturers  without 
cost  to  the  local  importer.  American  manufacturers  should  follow 
this  plan,  marking  their  samples  plainly  "Amostras  sem  Valor" 
(samples  without  value)  and  submitting  explicit  information  con- 
cerning prices  and  export  discounts. 

Our  American  firms  may  find  it  advantageous  to  introduce  their 
buttons  into  Brazil  by  combining  with  manufacturers  of  men^s  and 
women's  wear,  who  frequently  send  salesmen  to  these  markets. 

Local  importers  who  have  been  interviewed,  and  who,  at  this  time, 
are  obtaining  supplies  from  Europe  with  difficulty,  have  suggested 
to  me  that  the  following  information  be  furnished  by  American 
manufacturers  in  addition  to  the  samples  already  mentioned,  to 
enable  local  importers  to  judge  which  types  may  be  advantageously 
purchased : 

Net  weight  of  buttons,  without  any  packing  or  on  any  mounting  whatsoever. 

Weight  of  buttons,  mounted  on  cards,  but  exclusive  of  the  cardl>oard  boxes. 

Weight  of  the  cardboard  boxes. 

Total  weight  of  the  buttons,  mounted  on  cards,  and  packed  in  cardboard 
boxes. 

All  weights  should  be  expressed  in  the  metric  terms,  and  the  consular  declara- 
tion should  be  made  in  the  Portuguese  language. 

Extremely  light-weight  buttons  are  preferable  by  reason  of  the 
specific  customs  duties  on  these  goods,  which  are  not  affected  by  the 
invoice  value  of  the  shipment,  weight  alone  being  reckoned. 

The  credit  terms  required  here  for  payments  on  the  importation 
of  buttons  are  usually  a  90  or  a  120  day  sight  draft  attached  to  the 
shipping  document. 

The  bulk  of  the  buttons  imported  are  received  by  the  wholesale 
importing  firms  which  carry  large  stocks  on  hand.  There  are  also 
other  direct  importers,  carrying  on  this  business  upon  a  smaller 
scale,  who  conduct  shops  and  retail  stores.  Certain  commission  firms 
carry  no  stock,  but  they  solicit  orders  locally  from  the  foreign  sam- 
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pies  which  they  have  on  hand,  and  pl^ce  these  orders  with  the 
foreign  manufacturers. 

BAHIA. 

Consul  Robert  Frazer,  Jr. 

Although  there  is  no  doubt  that  far  greater  success  would  be 
obtained  if  American  buttons  were  offered  through  salesmen  than  in 
any  other  wav,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  sending  of  such  men  would  be 
well  worth  while,  especially  if  they  also  brought  other  sorts  of  notions, 
yet  buttons  seem  to  be  one  of  the  products  which,  owing  to  the  cheap- 
ness and  facility  of  sending  samples  by  mail,  could  be  marketed  with 
the  best  chances  of  success  without  the  services  of  salesmen. 

This  office  recommends  that  good  lines  of  samples,  with  attached 
prices  in  United  States  currency  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  be  sent  to  the 
three  or  four  principal  importers,  with  an  offer  to  sell  at  30,  or,  if 
possible,  60  days  from  the  acceptance  of  the  draft.  It  should  not 
be  thought  that  the  importations  from  Europe  have  ceased,  for  con- 
siderable quantities  of  buttons  are  still  arriving  from  both  France 
and  Italy — the  countries  which  always  were  the  chief  source  of 
supply  for  this  market. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  samples,  if  small,  be  sent  by  ordinary 
mail  and  not  by  parcel  post,  as  there  are  certain  formalities  and  ex- 
penses connected  with  the  latter  method  here  from  which  the  former 
method  is  free. 

There  are  no  button  retailers,  as  distinct  from  wholesalers,  of  much 
individual  importance  in  Bahia,  as  the  wholesalers  also  sell  at  retail 
and  the  large  consumers  buy  from  them  direct. 

Practically  the  whole  supply  of  buttons  used  here  is  imported 
from  foreign  countries  and  is  not  brought  from  the  other  States  in 
Brazil.  Although  there  are  two  or  three  factories  in  the  country, 
they  do  not  seriously  compete,  so  far  as  this  city  is  concerned  at 
least,  with  the  products  of  the  leading  European  countries  or  with 
the  United  States. 

Some  of  the  traveling  salesmen  who  visit  this  district  carry  a 
number  of  different  kinds  of  notions,  and  others  are  sent  out  directly 
by  the  button  manufacturers.  One  of  the  latter,  from  a  factory  in 
Italy,  was  met  by  the  writer  at  the  office  of  an  importer  where  in- 
formation for  this  report  was  being  sought. 

The  terms  given  by  European  sellers,  as  with  most  lines  here,  are 
90  or  120  days  from  the  acceptance  of  the  draft. 

SAO  PAULO. 

Vice  Consul  Robert  L.  Keiser. 

The  southern  Brazilian  market  consumes  practically  all  types  and 
qualities  of  buttons.  Some  of  these,  principally  bone  buttons,  are 
manufactured  locally.  There  is  a  small  domestic  industry  in  wooden, 
cloth,  and  composition  button  manufacture,  but  the  greater  part  oi 
these  latter  types  are  imported  from  Italy  and  France  at  the  present 
time.  Germany  and  Austria  have  formerly  furnished  a  considerable 
part  of  these  imports. 
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The  imports  of  all  kinds  of  buttons  at  Sao  Paulo  for  the  four 
years  1911  to  1914  were  as  follows: 


Countries. 


Austria $15,730 

Belgium 740 

France , 50,147 

Germany !     31,163 

Holland ' 


1911 


Italy 

Japan 

Spain 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom. 
United  States.... 


Total, 


45,185 

361 

95 


2,307 
983 


1912 


$14,229 

234 

43,380 

36,690 


67,931 

994 

235 

328 

3,870 

1,506 


1C13 


$27,946 


45,635 
48,457 


54,194 
2,027 
1,906 


5,949 
1,796 


146,711 


169,397 


187,912 


1914 


$5,542 
46 

11,(H2 

15.088 
76 

23,652 


1,935 


1,502 
139 


58,993 


Imports  for  the  period  of  nine  months,  January  to  September, 
inclusive,  for  the  years  1914  and  1915,  were  as  follows: 


Countries. 


Austria... 
Belgium.. 
France..., 
Germany. 
Holland . . 
Italy 


Jan.-Sept., 
1914. 


$5,642 

46 

10,869 

14,663 


19,586 


Jan.-Sept., 
1915. 


$310 


9,749 

1,223 

•       12 

11,753 


Countries. 


Spain , 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom. 
United  States 


Total. 


Jan.-Sept., 
1914. 


$1,936 


1,343 
3 


53,988 


Jan.-Sept, 
1915. 


$246 

895 

1,135 


25,323 


There  are  no  statistics  available  showing  the  domestic  production 
or  the  imports  classified.  Black  composition  and  cloth-covered  but- 
tons have  a  great  sale.  Fancy  buttons  for  waistcoats  are  also  in 
demand. 

Foreign  exporters  have  given  from  90  days  to  8  months'  time  for 
the  payment  of  their  drafts.  The  goods  have  generally  been  sold 
from  samples  placed  in  the  hands  of  representatives  located  here. 

BRITISH  GUIANA. 

Consul  George  E.  Cbamberlin,  Georgetown. 

The  buttons  used  in  this  consular  district  are  now  imported  chiefly 
from  England  and  the  United  States,  and  are  of  a  large  variety. 
The  pearl  button  is  the  most  popular  and  is  used  in  all  sizes  and 
qualities,  though  the  chief  demand  is  for  the  cheaper  grades.  Glass 
buttons  are  next  in  importance,  and  are  imported  m  the  plain,  cheap 
types  principally,  but  there  is  some  demand  for  the  better  grades  in 
fancy  designs.  Bone  and  metal  buttons  are  also  used  to  a  consid- 
erable extent ;  in  fact,  the  buttons  used  in  this  district  are  practically 
the  same  as  would  be  found  in  the  department  stores  of  the  United 
States  for  use  on  light-weight  clothing.  None  of  these  goods  are 
manufactured  locally,  all  being  imported. 

Buttons  are  not  classified  separately  in  the  returns  of  imports  and 
exports,  consequently  no  statistics  are  available  as  to  the  volume  of 
the  trade.  The  population  of  the  colony  is  only  300,000,  however, 
and  many  of  the  East  Indian  and  native  population  use  few  buttons. 
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England  has  been  the  principal  source  of  supply  for  these  goods, 
although  many  of  them  were  of  German,  Austrian,  and  French 
manufacture,  obtained  through  English  houses.  At  the  present  time 
more  American  buttons  are  finding  their  way  into  this  market. 

There  are  no  strictly  wholesale  houses  engaged  in  this  trade.  Some 
of  the  larger  importers  carry  fairly  large  stocks  and  sell  at  wholesale 
to  the  small  merchants.  It  is  the  custom  for  the  buyers  of  the 
larger  houses  to  visit  the  English  markets  at  certain  intervals,  when 
most  of  their  purchases  are  made.  Within  the  past  12  months,  how- 
ever, more  of  these  goods  have  been  purchased  m  the  United  States, 
either  from  samples  submitted  by  traveling  representatives  or  local 
commission  agents  representing  American  houses.  The  usual  terms 
are  cash  in  New  York,  or  open  account,  30  or  60  days. 

The  larger  share  of  this  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  dry-goods 
stores  and  men's  tailors.  Women  in  this  cjimate  wear  light  dresses, 
consequently  buttons  ordinarily  used  by  women's  tailors  meet  with 
little  demand. 

CHILE. 

VALPARAISO. 

Consul  General  L.  J.  Keena. 

As  the  button  manufacturing  industry  of  Chile  is  confined  to  one 
establishment  in  Santiago,  the  local  market  is  chieflv  supplied  by 
importation.  According  to  the  customs  valuations,  which  are  prob- 
ably 20  per  cent  below  the  actual  market  values,  the  imports  in  1914 
amounted  to  $147,179.  For  1912  the  total  was  $213,404  and  for  1913 
it  was  $231,551. 

Germany  has  furnished  far  the  largest  quantity  of  buttons  im- 
ported into  Chile,  the  value  being  over  $82,000  in  1914,  according  to 
the  customs  figures.  The  trade  with  Italy  amounted  to  more  than 
$22,000;  France,  about  $13,500;  and  Great  Britain,  about  $12,700. 
American  manufacturers  supplied  only  $6,879  worth  of  buttons  in 
1914,  the  largest  items  being  shoe  buttons  and  buttons  of  vegetable 
ivory.  The  value  of  the  imports  of  pearl  buttons  from  the  United 
States  was  but  $354. 

The  varieties  of  buttons  on  the  market  are  horn,  or  bone,  leather- 
covered,  mother-of-pearl,  vegetable  ivory,  wood,  metal,  shoe  buttons, 
plated  metal,  glass  or  china,  porcelain,  cotton-covered,  linen-covered, 
wool-covered,  silk-covered,  and  paper.  The  following  table  shows 
the  value  of  the  imports  in  1912, 1913,  and  1914 : 


Classes. 


"Bam  or  bone  but- 
tons  

Leatber-oo  vered 

Mother-of-pearl 

Corozo 

Wood 

Ironandsteel 

Other  metal 

Shoe  buttons, 
hooks  and  eyes, 
Ironandsteel 

Shoe  buttons, 
hooks  and  eves, 
of  other  metal 


1912 


$6,899 
156 
^5,090 
39,927 
2,332 
65,024 
19,951 


1913 


18,260 
223 
46,256 
43,249 
1,886 
50,240 
10,448 


6,173 


30,965 


1914 


13,348 

136 

20,708 

86,563 

1,269 
28,790 

3,025 


16,974 


15,782 


Classes. 


Plated  metal.. 
Glass  or  china. 

Porcelain 

Cotton-covered 
Linen-covered. 
Wool-covered. 
Silk-covered... 
Paper 

Total.... 


1912 


f4,796 
10,383 

1,958 

2,535 
86 

2,383 
10, 249 

1,635 


213, 404 


1913 


?3,746 
15,585 
2,220 
1,531 
39 
1,581 
6,149 
3,000 


231,551 


1914 


tS,163 

10,235 

1,321 

451 

254 

457 

8,703 

1,000 


147,179 
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The  general  use  of  black  shawls,  covering  the  head  and  three- 
quarters  the  length  of  the  body,  on  the  part  of  Chilean  women  of  the 
middle  and  humbler  classes,  and  of  Chilean  women  of  all  classes  out- 
side of  the  larger  cities,  measurably  decreases  the  market  for  fancy 
blouse  buttons  and  for  buttons  for  tailor-made  clothes.  Apart  from 
this  it  may  be  taken  that  Chile  presents  a  normal  market  for  the  sale  of 
buttons  of  all  classes;  particularly  of  buttons  of  the  cheaper  grades, 
because  the  purchasing  power  of  the  country  is  individually  small, 
and  to  a  less  extent  of  outtons  which  are  of  high  grade  or  which 
follow  closely  some  change  in  the  fashions.  In  this  regard  it  might 
be  well  to  repeat  that  Chilean  women  who  follow  the  changing  fash- 
ions in  women's  clothes  accept  only  Paris  and  London  fashions  of  the 
latest  date  and  insist  upon  carrying  out  the  dictates  of  those  fash- 
ions in  all  minor  details. 

The  principal  importing  houses  and  the  larger  department  stores 
all  have  foreign  (European)  connections  who  buy,  assemble,  and  for- 
ward stock  on  order.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  however,  even 
the  open  European  markets  have  not  been  in  condition  to  supply  the 
trade  in  many  of  these  smaller  lines.  This  is  particularly  true  of  all 
types  of  metal  buttons  because  the  European  lactories  formerly  pro- 
ducing these  goods  are  now  working  on  Government  metal  contracts. 
A  metal  press  button  or  snap  fastener  heretofore  received  in  large 
quantities  from  Germany  and  England  is  now  said  to  be  practically 
unobtainable  from  those  sources,  and  one  large  firm  is  planning  to 
import  this  and  probably  other  types  of  buttons  from  the  United 
States. 

As  the  Chilean  houses  which  have  been  importing  buttons  have  no 
purchasing  connections  in  the  United  States,  some  difficulty  may  be 
experienced  in  properly  placing  American  buttons  on  this  market. 
Some  results  might  be  obtained  by  sampling  a  number  of  the  im- 
porting houses,  provided  that  quotations  were  f .  o.  b.  a  United  States 
port  or,  better,  c.  i.  f .  Chilean  ports,  and  based  on  rather  liberal  credit 
terms,  say  with  draft,  through  Chilean  bank  at  90  days'  sight  against 
documents.  Special  care  should  be  taken  in  selecting  samples  so  as 
to  give  a  true  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  line  to  one  entirely  unacquainted 
with  it.  A  repeated  criticism  of  the  samples  in  general  sent  by  Ameri- 
can houses  to  Chile  is  that  they  are  entirely  madeauate.  As  these 
samples  are  to  take  the  place  and  do  the  work  of  a  salesman,  it  seems 
a  false  economy  to  send  too  limited  a  selection. 

A  traveling  salesman  carrying  a  full  line  of  button  samples  could 
in  all  probability  do  an  excellent  business  in  Chile  at  present  or  in 
the  near  future.  To  take  orders  to  advantage  from  a  very  widely 
scattered  trade  and  one  in  which  many  of  the  distributers  are  hous^ 
with  small  capital,  the  system  followed  in  this  market  by  some  of  the 
British  manufacturers  of  hairpins,  hair  ornaments,  buttons,  buckles, 
etc.,  would  probably  prove  very  successful  also  for  an  American 
button  line.  The  traveling  salesmen  arrange  with  some  importing 
house,  which  may  be  a  house  not  ordinarily  engaged  in  the  button 
trade,  but, which  is  of  good  financial  standing,  to  act  as  general  com- 
mission agents  for  their  lines.  These  agents  and  the  salesman  then 
figure  out  c.  i.  f.  prices  on  the  line,  including  in  the  price  whatever 
agent's  commission  may^  be  agreed  upon,  and  they  also  decide  on 
the  credit  limits  to  be  given  to  large  and  to  small  dealers  enjoying 
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good  business  reputation.  The  salesman  then  covers  the  territory, 
selling  c.  i.  f.  with  favorable  credit  terms  to  all  classes  of  the  trade, 
in  proportion  as  credit  is  merited.  The  commission  agents  undertake 
to  guarantee  the  payment  of  all  accounts  accepted,  to  receive  and 
deliver  all  shipments,  and  to  remit  the  amoimts  collected  less  their 
commission.  An  arrangement  is  also  made  sometimes  by  which  the 
commission  agents  bunch  a  number  of  the  small  accounts  and  make 
a  remittance  within  the  time  which  would  entitle  them  to  the  cus- 
tomary cash  discount  from  the  manufacturer.  In  this  case  the 
commission  agent  reserves  the  right  to  charge  interest  on  the  account 
against  the  purchaser. 

This  method  of  handling  accounts  makes  it  possible  for  the  manu- 
facturer to  reach  more  directly  the  smaller  houses  in  the  trade,  whose 
limited  capital  would  make  them  unsafe  risks  for  direct  shipment 
without  the  facilities  for  watching  and  collecting  these  accounts 
which  would  be  afforded  by  the  house  acting  as  a  commission  agent. 

To  the  best  of  the  knowledge  of  this  office,  no  salesman  has  ever 
come  to  Chile  with  lines  of  American-made  buttons. 

The  retail  sale  of  buttons  apart  from  sales  by  department  stores 
is  divided  among  a  very  large  number  of  "  paqueterias,"  or  stores 
handling  buttons,  hairpins,  pms,  and  small  novelties.  The  average 
store  of  this  type  occupies  only  some  150  square  feet  of  floor  space, 
and  in  stock  and  fixtures  would  have  an  investment  of  only  a  thou- 
sand or  two  of  dollars.  They  rely  directly  on  the  importer  for  sup- 
plies, arid  in  few  instances  would  be  able  to  finance  a  purchase  of 
stock  from  abroad. 

SANTIAGO. 

Robert  deF.  Boomer,  Secretary  to  Commercial  Attach^,  Chile. 

Though  the  estimated  population  of  Chile  is  3,600,000,  fully  one- 
third  of  this  number  can  almost  be  disregarded  as  far  as  their  in- 
fluence is  concerned  on  the  importation  of  buttons.  This  third 
would  include  the  poorest  classes,  whose  amount  of  clothing  is  small 
and  contains  only  the  very  cheapest  buttons  made.  Moreover,  these 
garments  are  largely  homemade,  especially  in  the  country  districts, 
and  the  buttons  probably  serve  on  many  successive  generations  or 
clothes. 

The  remainder  of  the  population  can  be  said  to  dress  in  general 
European  stvle,  the  men  using  conservative  horn,  hard-rubber,  and 
cloth-covered  buttons,  which  change  very  little  from  season  to  sea- 
son. The  women's  styles  vary  from  year  to  year,  there  being  at  the 
? resent  time  a  wide  use  of  buttons  m  all  colors,  shapes,  and  sizes, 
'wo  or  three  years  ago  few  buttons  were  used  on  women's  clothing. 
As  women  now  demand  varied  styles,  the  materials  used  in  the 
buttons  include  glass,  mother-of-pearl,  silk,  cotton,  wool,  brass, 
iron  and  steel,  etc.  The  standard  buttons  for  underwear  are  mother- 
of-pearl,  bone,  and  china  of  the  cheaper  grades.  Mourning  buttons 
are  important  because  of  the  custom  of  the  country,  which  requires 
deep  mourning  in  the  case  of  death  in  the  family.  The  style  in  Iblack 
buttons  does  not  vary  as  radically  as  in  the  colored  and  fancv  article. 

Although  the  available  Chilean  statistics  give  no  record  of  any 
local  manufacture  of  buttons,  there  has  been  a  small  factory  in 
existence  in  Santiago  (Enrique  Durret,  Fabrica  de  Botones,  Avie- 
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nida  Matta  956)  for  several  years.  The  factory  was  visited  by  the 
writer,  and  it  was  found  that  the  total  output  amounts  to  about 
20  gross  a  day.  At  the  present  tiniG  all  the  machines  are  busy  witli 
shoe  buttons,  but  bone  and  mother-of-pearl  buttons  are  also  made. 
The  owner  states  that  at  present  the  demand  is  so  great  that  he 
could  take  no  orders  for  anything  but  shoe  buttons  for  several 
months.  He  has  already  ordered  four  new  machines,  which  will 
increase  his  output  to  60  gross  a  day. 

The  factory  owner  states,  further,  that  for  other  classes  of  buttons, 
such  as  bone  or  pearl,  it  is  customary  for  the  purchaser  to  bring  a 
sample  of  what  he  wants  to  have  it  imitated.  There  is  great  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  good  workmen,  as  there  is  no  other  button  fac- 
tory, at  least  in  Santiago,  and  therefore  this  manufacturer  has  to 
train  inexperienced  men.  Consequently  he  does  not  believe  that 
there  is  any  possibility  of  a  sufficiently  large  increase  in  his  or  any 
other  factory's  output  to  meet  the  demand  for  some  time  to  come. 
He  has  had  an  oifer  of  financial  assistance  to  build  a  larger  estab- 
lishment, but  has  refused  to  do  so  chiefly  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
workmen.  The  mother-of-pearl  which  he  uses  is  obtained  from 
Japan  and  California. 

The  competition  to  be  met  by  American  manufacturers  of  buttons 
is  very  strong.  They  must  compete  against  large  and  well-estab- 
lished wholesale  and  retail  houses,  mostly  of  European  origin,  which 
are  directly  connected  with  Austrian,  German,  French,  and  other 
manufacturers,  and  against  retail  stores  which  almost  invariably 
send  their  buyers  to  the  European  countries  and  not  to  the  United 
States.  This  customary  use  of  European  styles  has  made  American 
women's  clothing  not  acceptable.  An  owner  of  a  local  store  stated 
that  he  imported  some  American  dresses  and  found  that  he  could 
not  sell  them.  The  same  difference  in  styles  applies  to  buttons,  the 
American  types,  especially  for  women,  being  unsuited  to  the  local 
demands.    Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  several  dealers  questioned. 

Still  further,  the  American  manufacturer  must  compete  against 
the  traveling  salesmen  of  European  factories,  who  visit. the  local 
tailors  and  retail  stores,  even  in  the  small  towns,  and  take  their  small 
orders.  So  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  learn,  there  are  no  agents, 
samples,  or  salesmen  of  American  buttons  in  Chile.  At  the  present 
time  a  demand  for  American  buttons  exists  because  of  the  European 
war,  but  this  is  necessarily  a  temporary  demand. 

The  comparative  statistics  for  the  first  six  months  of  1914  and  1915 
show  a  decrease  of  110,510  pounds  in  the  importation  of  buttons  in 
the  present  year.  Each  of  the  15  classifications  listed  in  the  sta- 
tistics shows  a  decrease,  so  it  is  evident  that  the  shortage  covers  all 
types.  This  is  more  or  less  substantiated  by  the  dealers,  who  are 
selling  off  old  stock  and  are  feeling  the  shortage,  especially  in  pearl 
buttons,  shoe  buttons,  and  military l)uttons. 

Practically  all  military  buttons  and  supplies  have  formerlv  come 
from  Germany.  The  manager  of  the  Sociedad  Cooperativa  Xlilitar 
states  that  their  supply  of  buttons  is  practically  exhausted. 

It  was  impossible  to  learn  the  numoer  of  gross  ordered  of  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  buttons^  but  a  rough  estimate  can  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  military  forces  of  Chile  for  the  year  1915.  The  number  is 
limited  by  law  to  26,914,  of  which  numl>er  8,283  will  belong  to  the 
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standing  army,  6,000  to  the  navy,  9,000  to  conscripts  for  the  army 
and  300  for  the  navy,  731  to  the  subaltern  personnel  of  the  coast 
artillery,  and  1,800  to  the  carbineers. 

ANTOFAGASTA. 

Consul  Thomas  W.  Voetter. 

In  general  it  may  be  stated  that  the  styles  of  buttons  used  in  the 
northern  part  of  Chile  do  not  differ  radically  from  those  used  in  the 
United  States. 

There  are  no  manufactures  of  buttons  in  this  district,  and  no 
large  users,  as  the  ready-made  clothing  offered  for  sale  is  either 
imported  or  is  made  in  the  central  part  of  Chile,  at  Valparaiso  or 
Santiago.  There  are  some  dressmakers  who  manufacture  simple 
dresses  whenever  there  is  not  custom  work  on  hand,  but  the  estab- 
lishments can  not  be  termed  factories  and  the  output  is  small. 

The  establishments  which  make  tailored  suits  for  women  do  not 
generallv  carry  any  stock  of  buttons,  nor  do  the  stores  which  sell 
the  cloth.  The  custom  is  for  the  purchaser  to  purchase  the  cloth 
in  one  establishment  and  the  trimmings  in  another  and  take  all  to 
the  tailor  who  makes  the  suit.  There  is  quite  a  marked  distinction 
between  the  retail  establishments  which  sell  dress  goods  and  those 
which  sell  trimmings,  and  it  will  be  well  to  bear  this  distinction  in 
mind  in  preparing  to  sell  to  the  trade  in  this  country. 

The  method  of  purchasing  buttons  followed  by  practically  all  the 
trade  has  been  to  give  orders  to  travelers  who  carried  a  full  line 
of  samples.  These  travelers  did  not  represent  directly  manufacturers 
of  buttons,  but  were  sent  out  by  commission  firms,  principally  of 
Hamburg  and  Berlin,  who  handled  the  stocks  of  many  manufac- 
turers and  could  therefore  supply  their  salesmen  with  large  and 
varied  lines  of  samples.  Frequently  terms  of  120  days  credit  after 
acceptance  of  draft  were  granted  and  payments  were  made  through 
the  branches  of  German  banks  here.  Buttons  were  frequently  con- 
signed in  care  of  these  banks.  In  fact,  during  this  past  month  one 
consignment  of  German  buttons  was  purchased  from  a  bank  by 
one  of  the  notions  dealers  of  Antofagasta.  The  value  of  this  lot 
was  about  $500,  and  the  fact  of  the  sale  so  long  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  indicates  that  there  are  fjtocks  of  (Jerman  goods  along  this 
coast.  It  can  not  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  German  competition  is 
not  to  be  reckoned  with. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  to  me  that  the  best  way  to  sell  but- 
tons here  is  through  travelers  who  bring  samples  and  take  orders. 
These  travelers  should  not  represent  just  one  manufacturer  nor 
carry  one  class  of  buttons,  but  should  have  as  varied  an  assortment  as 
possible.  In  choosing  the  samples  for  women's  clothing  they  should 
pay  due  attention  to  the  fashion  plates  which  show  London  and  Paris 
styles.  It  is  recommended  that  these  travelers  carry  also  lines  of 
what  may  be  called  notions,  such  as  ribbons,  embroideries,  laces, 
safety  pins,  toilet  pins,  elastic,  hosiery,  knit  underwear,  adornments 
for  dresses  of  all  kinds,  and  the  varied  articles  found  in  the  notions 
departments  of  American  stores.  The  travelers  would  deal  with 
merchants  who  are  interested  in  all  of  these  articles  and  with  these 
samples  more  satisfactory  orders  could  be  secured.  I  have  been 
told  that  one  traveler  well  equipped  with  samples  of  buttons  and 
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notions  of  all  kinds  succeeded  in  taking  orders  for  about  $35,000  of 
merchandise  in  Antofagasta  alone  in  about  a  week's  time. 

There  is  no  wholesale  house  at  Antofagasta  or  in  northern  Chile 
selling  buttons  or  tailors'  supplies.  The  only  wholesale  house  of 
this  nature  is  at  Valparaiso.  The  leading  tailors  here  import  their 
buttons  directly,  giving  their  orders  to  travelers  with  samples.  The 
smaller  shops  buy  from  Valparaiso  or  from  the  importing  tailors 
as  they  need  the  buttons.  Travelers  who  sell  for  the  tailoring  trade 
should  also  have  samples  of  pants  hooks,  etc.  The  same  travelers 
who  sell  to  supply  women's  trade  could  well  carry  other  lines  for 
the  tailors.  A  line  of  fancy  buttons  for  waistcoats,  for  instance, 
may  be  advisable. 

COLOMBIA. 

Consal  Ross  Hazeltlne,  Cartagena, 

The  Cartagena  consular  district  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
button  industry  of  the  world  in  that  it  supplies  large  quantities  of 
tagua  (vegetable  ivory)  niits  to  the  button  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States,  Germany,  and  Italy.  There  is  no  local  manufacture 
of  buttons,  however. 

The  annual  imports  of  buttons  are  fairly  heavy,  considering  the 
fact  that  their  use  is  limited  by  climatic  conditions,  and  many  per- 
sons are  scantily  clad.  For  this  consular  district  the  annual  imports 
are  valued  at  approximately  $10,000,  of  which  France,  during  normal 
trade  conditions,  furnished  40  per  cent;  Germany,  26  per  cent;  and 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  17  per  cent  each.  Statistics 
available  for  the  last  normal  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30,  1914,  were 
as  follows :  France,  $4,083 ;  Germany,  $2,720 ;  United  States,  $1,851 ; 
Great  Britain,  $1,838;  total,  $10,492.  The  general  use  of  white 
clothing  for  men,  women,  and  children  exercises  a  direct  influence 
on  the  styles  of  buttons  imported.  Recently  the  importation  of  men's 
ready-made  clothing — Pahn  Beach,  mohair,  etc. — from  the  United 
States  has  also  affected  the  foreign  purchases  of  buttons.  The  mar- 
ket requirements,  therefore,  are  for  white  buttons  almost  exclusively. 
Porcelain,  bone,  and  mother-of-pearl,  in  the  order  named,  are  in 
greatest  demand. 

Practically  all  purchases  are  made  from  samples,  and  importation 
is  direct.  The  smaller  shops  and  the  tailors  buy  from  the  import- 
ers according  to  their  needs.  The  principal  importers  are  firms 
handling  textiles. 

Conditions  have  changed  notably  since  the  beginning  of  the  Euro- 
pean conflict.  One  of  the  principal  importers  informs  this  office 
that  American  manufacturers  are  now  supplying  the  trade  with 
entire  satisfaction.  It  this  connection,  however,  it  may  be  well  to 
call  attention  to  certain  points : 

First,  samples  may  be  sent  by  parcel  post,  and  should  be  prop- 
erly indicated;  second,  small  orders  may  also  be  sent  by  parcel  post; 
third,  the  import  duties  range  from  $0.20  a  kilo,  gross  weight,  to  $2 
a  kilo,  and  different  varieties  should  not  be  included  in  the  same 
package  because  the  import  duty  on  the  highest  dutiable  item  will 
be  levied  on  the  whole  shipment;  fourth,  prices  may  be  quoted  in 
American  money.  The  import  duties  on  several  grades  are  as  fol- 
lows: 
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Item 

No. 


asi 

299 
386 
387 
419 
433 
1725 


Classification. 


Glass 

Porcelain 

Rubber,  cdlulofd 

Tagua  (vegetable  ivory) 

Mother-of-pearl,  tortobe  shell,  and  coral,  with  holei 

Ivory 

Silk-covered 


"ISoT 


10.25 
.20 
1.50 
.70 
1.20 
2.00 
2.00 


There  is  in  addition  a  surtax  of  2  per  cent  of  the  duty. 

Interested  American  manufacturers  are  urged  to  request  packing 
instructions  at  the  time  orders  are  sent,  and  those  instructions  should 
be  carefully  followed,  to  the  end  that  customs  fines  and  excessive 
duties  may  be  avoided. 

There  is  a  direct  weekly  steamship  service  from  New  York  City 
and  weekly  sailings  from  New  Orleans,  with  transshipment  at  Cris- 
tobal on  through  bills  of  lading. 

ECUADOR. 

Consul  General  Frederick  M.  Godlng,  Guayaquil. 

Ecuador's  trade  in  buttons  is  for  the  most  part  limited  to  the 
cheaper  staple  classes.  A  few  only  of  the  fancy  forms  are  in  demand, 
the  materials  most  favored  being  pearl  shell  and  ivory  nut.  Buttons 
are  not  manufactured  locally,  and  heretofore  a  very  large  percentage 
was  imported  from  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  France.  Practically 
all  of  the  recent  purchases,  however,  were  made  in  the  United  States 
and  Japan. 

There  are  no  dressmaking  establishments  in  Ecuador,  the  women's 
dresses  being  imported  ready  made  or  to  order  from  measurements 
previously  sent,  or  else  made  by  seamstresses  at  the  homes.  The 
people  who  use  buttons  are  the  tailors  and  a  few  women  who  make 
children's  clothes  at  their  own  homes,  the  goods  and  supplies  being 
furnished  by  their  employers. 

The  imports  in  1912  amounted  to  34,903  pounds,  valued  at  $19,510, 
and  in  1913,  31,933  pounds,  valued  at  $22,641.  England,  Germany, 
and  Italv  were  the  principal  sources  of  supply,  and  the  principal 
kinds  01  buttons  imported  were  vegetable  ivory,  mother-of-pearl, 
bone,  and  metal.  The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  and 
values  of  each  kind : 


Classes. 


Vegetable  ivory 

Paper 

Hother-of-pearl 

Porcelain 

Bbirt  buttons,  not  specified 

Bone 

Glass 

Gold  and  plate 

Iron 

Other  metal 

Unclassified 

Total 


1913 

1913 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Vahiai 

Pounds. 
5,619 

220 
5,978 

134 
3,245 
7,833 

293 
1,612 

555 

714 
8,700 

$4,010 

16 

6,652 

24 

2,003 

3,086 

68 

391 

236 

304 

3,730 

Pounds. 
5,661 

15,003 

6,389 

6,828 

1,400 
6,316 

578 
2,790 

2, 60S 
9,659 

893 
7,643 

34.903 

19.610 

31,933 

22,641 
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The  importers  purchase  from  commission  houses  abroad,  making 
their  selections  by  means  of  certain  fixed  numbers  representing  the 
various  styles,  and  never  buying  direct  from  the  manufacturer. 
Samples  are  not  used  in  the  local  trade,  the  retailer  making  his  selec- 
tions from  the  wholesalers'  stocks,  which  are  suflSciently  large  for  all 
demands  of  the  market. 

The  retail  price  only  could  be  ascertained  in  most  cases.  This 
ranges  from  5  centavos  (2.5  cents)  to  80  centavos  (38  cents)  the 
dozen  for  the  cheaper  grades.  The  fancy  buttons  have  no  established 
prices,  some  selling  for  1.20  sucres  ($0.58)  per  dozen  in  one  place  and 
for  1.80  sucres  ($0.87)  in  another.  In  other  words,  the  retailer  asks 
the  highest  price  and  takes  what  may  be  given.  The  importing  mer- 
chants refused  to  quote  the  prices  paid. 

As  the  trend  of  the  trade  is  now  with  the  United  States,  and  as  the 
goods  received  give  general  satisfaction,  to  hold  the  market  appears 
to  be  only  a  question  of  continuing  to  satisfy  the  market  as  to  quality, 
and  more  particularly  price.  It  would  be  well  for  American  export- 
ers to  send  samples,  with  prices  and  terms,  to  the  firms  mentioned 
in  the  appended  list,  and  they  should  always  ship  goods  exactly  as 
instructed  by  the  purchaser ;  otherwise  fines  may  be  imposed. 

PARAGUAY. 

Consal  Samuel  Hamilton  Wiley,  Asuncion. 

All  the  buttons  used  in  Paraguay  are  imported,  and  the  value  of 
the  imports  in  recent  years  has  been  as  follows:  1910,  $6,223;  1911, 
$13,376;  1912,  $14,064;  1913,  $22,616;  1914,  $4,684.  By  far  the  larger 
part  of  these  iinports  came  from  France  and  Germany.  A  few  came 
from  Italy  and  England.  The  total  imported  from  the  United  States 
during  the  five  years  mentioned  was  only  $37. 

Of  staple  buttons,  the  ordinary  types  in  general  use  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Europe  are  used  here.  In  fancy  buttons  the  styles 
follow  those  of  Europe,  usually  being  about  six  months  behind.  The 
cheapest  grades  of  buttons  sell  most  largely. 

The  largest  importers  of  buttons  are  the  general  importing  houses, 
which  sell  to  the  merchants  in  the  smaller  towns  and  country  districts. 
Their  principal  imports  are  buttons  of  cheap  grades  made  of  mother- 
of-pearl  and  its  imitations,  bone,  china,  porcelain,  corozo  (palm  nut), 
and  wood,  with  a  considerable  number  of  metal  buttons  of  the  type 
called  "  bachelor's  buttons  "  in  cheap  grades^  This  "  bachelor's  but- 
ton "  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  trousers  of  all  grades  here. 

One  reason  for  the  lack  of  demand  for  expensive  buttons  is  the 
fact  that  a  large  number  of  the  wearers  of  better-class  garments,  both 
men  and  women,  buy  their  clothing  in  Buenos  Aires,  Montevideo,  or 
in  Europe. 

As  this  is  a  hot  country,  there  is  a  considerable  demand  for  buttons 
of  light-colored  materials  for  use  on  light  clothing.  Practically  all 
the  poorer  people  have  their  clothes  made  in  their  homes,  where 
large  numbers  of  small  buttons  of  mother-of-pearl,  bone,  and  china 
are  used. 

The  following  figures,  supplied  by  one  of  the  largest  button-im- 
porting firms,  show  the  sizes  and  materials  of  the  butU>ns  which  they 
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buy  in  largest  quantities,  with  the  cost  prices  they  are  paying  (Oct. 
G,  1915) : 


Kinds. 

Price  per 
gross. 

Kinds. 

Price  per 
gross. 

Mother-of-pearl: 

26  millimeters 

92.31 
.80 
.30 

.00 
.23 

.14 
.37 

.21 
.50 

Bone: 

64  millimeters 

to.  06 

26  millimeters 

14  millimeters 

.14 

18  millimeters. .  / 

Paplor-mAch<<: 

6  millimeters 

14  mUlimeters — 

«.21 

Cheap  erade 

74  millimeters 

a.  26 

Better  erade 

Pnroelftln,  7  nii)|irneter^ 

a.35 

Wood: 

Metal, " bachelor  buttons" 

to.  60  to .  70 

14  millimeters  .,. 

22  millimeters 

Cororo  (vegetable  Ivory): 

14  millimeters 

22  mi)|jmeti*rs 

a  Per  doten  gross. 

The  greater  part  of  the  buttons  imported  to  Paraguay  are  pur- 
chased in  European  markets  bv  agents  or  representatives  of  the 
importers  here,  generally  commission  merchants.  The  purchase  in 
these  cases  is  consummated  in  Europe.  A  large  number  of  buttons 
are  purchased  from  traveling  representatives  of  European  houses 
carrying  samples.  Some  buttons  are  purchased  from  samples  sent 
to  importers  here  by  European  exporters,  either  by  mail  or  parcel 
post. 

Practically  all  the  firms  in  the  principal  cities  of  Paraguay  who 
sell  buttons  import  their  own  stocKs.  The  wholesale  importers  sell 
to  the  small  dealers  in  the  small  towns  and  country  districts.  The 
amount  of  buttons  purchased  by  these  small  dealers  would  not  war- 
rant foreign  firms  dealing  with  them  direct. 

The  competition  to  be  met  here  by  American  button  manufacturers 
h  with  French  and  (lerman  exporters,  who  have  established  them- 
selves very  firmly  by  studying  this  market  through  their  traveling 
j^alesmen,  making  buttons  to  suit  the  local  tastes  and  prices  and 
giving  credit  terms  to  suit  the  importers.  The  credit  terms  are,  as 
a  general  rule,  six  months  after  acceptance  of  draft. 

Owing  to  the  present  interference  of  commerce  with  European 
markets,  it  is  probable  that  some  buttons  will  be  imported  from  the 
TJnited  States.  At  first  only  small  orders  will  be  sent  to  meet  pres- 
ent demands;  the  future  orders  will  depend  on  the  treatment  received 
by  importers  on  these  initial  orders.  As  the  importers  in  Paraguay 
are  grateful  to  European  exporters  for  the  liberal  treatment  they 
have  received  during  the  financial  stringency  since  the  war,  only 
necessity  or  advantageous  conditions  will  make  them  change  their 
markets.  If  American  button  manufacturers,  however,  are  prepared 
to  supply  the  buttons  wanted  here  at  prices  which  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  European  exporters,  and  are  prepared  to  give  favorable 
terms  of  credit,  it  is  probaole  that  a  good  market  for  American  but- 
tons can  be  developed  here. 

As  American  buttons  are  not  known  in  Paraguay,  the  best  method 
of  introduction  would  be  by  traveling  salesmen  carrying  a  full  line 
of  samples.  The  next  best  method  would  be  to  send  samples  to 
importers  here,  care  being  taken  to  have  all  correspondence,  names  of 
buttons,  etc.,  in  Spanish,  and  to  set  out  clearly  prices,  terms,  dis- 
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counts,  etc.  It  would  be  a  good  idea  to  invite  importers  here  to 
send  samples  of  the  buttons  they  wish  in  case  they  do  not  find  suit- 
able ones  among  the  samples  sent. 

PERU. 

Consul  General  William  H.  Handley,  Callao-Lima. 

There  are  no  manufacturers  of  buttons  of  any  kind  in  Peru ;  there- 
fore the  people  depend  entirely  upon  foreign  sources  for  supplies. 
I'eruvian  customs  statistics,  as  shown  in  the  following  table  tor  the 
years  1913  and  1914,  indicate  that  the  value  of  imports  of  all  classes 
of  buttons  is  approximately  $45,000  a  year : 


Classes. 


Cop^. 


Cotton-00  vered 

W  ool-oo  vered 

Linen-covered,  etc 

Silk  or  passementerie,  covered 

Leather-covered 

lion  and  steel: 

For  pants 

other  kinds 

r,  bronze  or  brass: 
'ith  patent  base 

With  base,  for  shoes,  clothes,  etc 

Military  (brass) 

Gilt  or  plated 

Porcelain  and  glass: 

For  shirts  and  underwear 

Ornamental 

Button  cores  (wooden)  tor  covering 

Papier-mach^  or  paper 

Horn,  bone,  and  composition 

Rubber,  palm  nut. 

Iv<M7,  mother-of-pearl 

Ordinary  mother-of-pearl 

Carriage  and  shoe  buttons  of  wood,  with  or  without  shank. 


Total. 


Collar  and  cuff: 

Copper,  not  plated 

Porcelain  and  glass 

Rubber  and  palm  nut 

Horn,  bone,  and  composition 

Iron  or  steel 

Ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  combined  or  not  with  other  materials. 


Total. 


Duty  per 

100 
pounds.o 


152.08 
57.30 
52.98 

,  70.64 
39.73 

11.04 
13.24 

12.36 

22.07 

70.64 

132.45 

7.06 
14.13 

6.62 
13.24 
22.07 
44.15 
105.96 
70.64 
30.90 


Value. 


1913 


33.11 
21.19 
57.39 
44.14 
22.07 
176.59 


1243 

210 

10 

1,276 

321 

2,9« 
3,489 

876 

1,972 

10 

184 

2,915 

1,733 

356 

7'» 

3,171 

14,254 

8,085 

3,820 

88 


1914 


S140 

1« 

6 

1,632 


1,875 
2,039 

392 

865 

1,139 

6,192 

1,918 

1,441 

49 

824 

3,470 

11,447 

7,753 

2,725 


J: 


45,660 


31 
58 
20 

1,197 
360 

2,903 


4,659 


43,565 


46 

63 

983 

1,710 
119 

1,067 


3,98S 


a  Including  weight  of  immediate  container.  In  addition  to  the  reeii  lar  customs  duties  a  surtax  of  10  per 
cent  of  the  duty  is  collected  on  all  imports  at  the  ports  of  Callao,  Salaverry,  Paita,  and  Pisco;  and  a  surtax 
of  8  per  cent  at  all  other  parts. 

Germany  holds  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this  trade,  amounting  to 
$22,195  in  1913,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  normal  year,  while  the 
imports  from  the  United  States  during  1913  were  only  $170  and  last 
year  $291.  Italy  practically  controls  the  trade  in  vegetable  ivory 
buttons. 

I  was  informed  by  one  of  the  principal  importers  that  the  small 
sales  here  of  the  American  button  may  be  attributed  almost  entirely 
to  its  high  price  in  comparison  with  the  European  article,  and  to  the 
liberal  terms  for  payments  which  the  German  firms  allow  to  the 

importers. 

The  materials  most  in  favor  for  the  principal  kinds  of  buttons 
used  here  are  palm  nut,  mother-of-pearl,  metal,  horn,  bone,  glass, 
composition,  porcelain,  and  ivory.    There  is  a  much  larger  trade  in 
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the  small  types  of  novelty  buttons,  such  as  are  used  mostly  on 
women's  and  children's  clothing,  both  for  useful  and  ornamental 
purposes.  Quite  popular  is  a  small  black  button  of  several  sizes 
and  styles  made  of  jet  or  jet  glass.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  taste  for 
black  dresses  and  to  the  long  mourning  period  observed  by  the 
natives,  which  is  two  years  in  most  cases.  Buttons  made  of  glass  in 
various  shapes  and  bright  colors  are  also  popular.  These  are  about 
the  size  of  a  pea  j^nd  are  used  for  both  children's  and  women's  dresses. 
They  cost,  delivered  in  Lima,  about  8  cents  gold  per  dozen,  retailing 
at  about  25  cents  gold  per  dozen.  The  small  brass  military  button 
for  ornamentation  is  also  popular. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  in  developing  this  trade  is  that 
there  are  no  ready-made  clothing  establishments  here,  all  men's  cloth- 
ing being  made  by  tailors.  Even  the  servants  have  their  clothes 
made  to  order  for  as  low  as  $6  a  suit. 

This  applies  also  to  women's  garments.  With  one  exception,  there 
are  no  large  department  stores  that  have  women's  tailoring  depart- 
ments such  as  are  found  in  the  United  States.  Most  of  the  fine 
women's  garments  are  imported  from  France  ready  made.  The 
French  styles  are  chiefly  in  vogue. 

The  largest  purchases  of  buttons  are  made  from  the  European 
traveling  salesmen  that  pass  through  Peru  about  once  a  year.  Orders 
are  given  sometimes  for  the  staple  articles  for  quantities  lasting  from 
two  to  three  years.  Because  of  the  rapid  changing  of  styles  of 
women's  novelty  and  fancy  buttons,  the  shops  prefer  to  buy  these 
from  samples  furnished  periodically. 

While  the  majority  of  the  buttons  are  bought  from  the  traveling 
salesmen,  there  are  a  number  of  German  firms  who  send  out  here 
three  or  four  tim.es  a  year  small  books  containing  samples  of  their 
fan^y  buttons.  They  are  sent  not  only  to  the  few  wholesale  houses 
here,  but  also  to  the  principal  dry-goods  stores,  who  buy  for  retail 
to  the  small  shops  in  the  interior. 

As  regards  credits,  I  am  informed  the  importer  is  allowed  from 
six  to  eight  months  for  the  payment  of  his  bill.  That  is,  the  bill  is 
divided  into  three  drafts  drawn  at  six,  seven,  and  eight  months,  and 
sent  through  the  local  bank  for  collection.  The  interest  is  included 
in  the  price.  The  usual  rate  of  merchandise  discount  allowed  in 
Lima  on  all  classes  of  buttons  is  5  per  cent  for  cash. 

The  stock  of  buttons  here  at  the  present  time  is  low.  Some  of  the 
firms  have  begun  to  make  their  purchases  in  the  United  States.  The 
samples  and  catalogues  received  from  American  manufacturers 
would  indicate  both  that  American  prices  are  higher  than  the  Euro- 
pean article  and  the  terms  for  payment  more  severe. 

The  most  practical  means  of  entering  this  field  is  to  send  American 
salesmen  down  here  with  a  complete  line  of  staple  and  fancy  buttons. 
They  should  sjjeak  the  Spanish  language,  and  be  in  a  position  to  meet 
our  German  competitors  as  regards  prices  and  tinw^or  payment.  A 
cash  business  for  this  trade  is  practically  out  of  the  question  at  the 
present  time  except  in  a  very  few  cases.  After  the  agent  passes 
through  here  once  and  becomes  acquainted  with  the  importers,  if  his 
prices  and  terms  are  reasonable,  the  American  manufacturer  could 
probably  thereafter  do  the  business  by  sending  samples  at  certain 
periods  of  the  year,  as  our  German  competitors  have  done  for  many 
years  past 
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Japan  has  recently  introduced  here  an  imitation  mother-of-pearl 
button. 

L.  B.  Clark,  secretary  to  the  commercial  attache  at  Lima,  furnishes 
the  following  information  concerning  the  button  trade  in  Peru : 

European  firms  ship  most  of  their  staple  buttons  in  bulk  in  small 
pasteboard  boxes  containing  a  few  gross.  All  the  advertisements 
and  selling  literature  that  I  have  seen  from  American  firms  make  a 
point  of  the  attractive  arrangement  of  the  buttons  on  a  fancy  card, 
each  card  having  a  dozen  or  two  buttons  on  it.  This  does  very  well 
for  sample  selling  cards  which  are  to  be  placed  in  a  show  window, 
but  as  duties  here  on  buttons  are  paid  on  the  gross  weight  of  the 
package  this  practice  is  somewhat  costly  for  the  buyer  when  a  whole 
consignment  is  so  packed. 

There  is  a  large  and  steady  demand  for  fancy  vest  buttons,  like 
those  among  the  accompanying  samples,  which  represent  only  buttons 
of  modemte  cost.  There  is  also  a  good  demand  for  the  finer  and  more 
expensive  sets,  but  as  these  are  much  higher  priced  it  has  been  con- 
sidered that  they  should  be  included  under  jewelry,  especially  as 
they  are  chiefly  handled  by  jewelry  concerns. 

Another  line  for  which  there  is  a  good  and  increasing  demand  here 
is  that  for  shoes  and  women's  pumps  and  slippers.  Shoemaking  as 
a  home  industry  is  well  established  in  Peru  and  the  present  stocks 
of  these  buttons,  which  are  used  for  decorating  purposes  on  a  lavish 
scale,  are  very  much  depleted  right  now. 

(lermany  and  Italy  are  the  real  competitors  whom  American 
manufacturers  will  have  to  meet,  with  a  strong  "  comer  "  in  Japan. 
The  Japanese  are  shipping  at  low^  prices.  At  present  their  produc- 
tion is  practically  confined  to  shell  buttons,  but  through  indirect 
shipments  the  Island  Kingdom  has  been  selling  more  buttons  in 
Peru  than  the  official  import  statistics  would  indicate. 

VENEZUELA. 

LA  GUAIRA. 

Consul  Uomer  Brett. 

The  buttons  most  largely  used  in  Venezuela  are  those  suitable  for 
women's  clothing  of  white  goods  or  cotton  prints  and  for  men's 
washable  clothing  of  duck,  denim,  and  khaki  cloth.  Washing  is 
usually  done  by  pounding  upon  stones  and  the  consumption  of 
buttons  is  relatively  greater  than  where  gentler  laimdry  methods 
prevail.  Bone,  vegetable  ivory,  and  mother-of-pearl  are  most 
favored  button  materials,  metal  being  but  little  used. 

No  buttons  are  manufactured  in  Venezuela.  The  Compania  In- 
dus-trial de  Manzanares,  located  at  Cumana,  has  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  buttons  from  the  shells  of  coconuts,  but  the  factory, 
although  built  and  equipped,  has  no  money  with  which  to  begin 
operations.  Probably  every  known  type  of  button  is  imported,  the 
staple  ones  being  indistinguishable  from  those  used  in  the  United 
States,  while  in  buttons  for  women's  clothing  there  is  no  fixed  type 
and  novelties  are  always  in  demand. 

All  buttons  except  those  containing  gold,  silver,  silk,  ivory,  or 
tortoise  shell  are  in  the  fifth  customs  classification  and  pay  duties  and 
surtaxes  amounting  to  $17.13  per  100  pounds  gross  weight    The 
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latter  provision  is  one  deserving  the  closest  attention,  for  from  the 
statements  of  weights  and  values  of  imports  it  is  evident  that  some 
other  countries  manage  to  pack  their  buttons  much  more  lightly 
than  our  exporters  do. 

From  the  statistics  following  it  would  appear  that  the  trade  in 
buttons  in  Venezuela  is  rapidly  disappearing.  It  is  probably  true 
that  there  was  a  great  overimportation  in  1912,  but  the  real  expla- 
nation of  the  diminishing  figures  is  the  extension  and  greater  use 
of  the  parcel  post.  Importations  made  by  this  means  do  not  enter 
into  statistics  and  it  is  a  method  especially  adapted  to  the  button 
trade.  Merchants  in  La  Guaira,  Maracaibo,  Puerto  Cabello,  Ciudad 
Bolivar,  and  Carupano  are  able  to  order  from  samples  and  receive 
their  merchandise  without  the  troubles  and  dangers  connected  with 
consular  invoices  and  ordinary  customs  clearances.  A  representa- 
tive of  an  American  manufacturer  informed  the  consulate  that  none 
of  the  buttons  sold  by  him  had  been  imported  in  any  other  manner 
than  by  parcel  post. 

The  following  tables  show  the  imports  of  buttons  into  Venezuela 
for  the  years  1911,  1912,  and  1913,  and  for  the  six-month  periods 
January  to  June  and  July  to  December,  1914,  and  January  to  June, 
1915 : 


Countries. 


Belgium . 
France... 
Germany. 
Ital] 


the 


Netherlands 

Spain 

Trinidad 

United  Kingdom. 
United  States.... 


Total 


Countries. 


Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Spain 

United  Kingdom 
United  states.... 


1911 


Quantity. 


Pounds, 

224 

24,517 

33,988 

10.221 

3,115 


2.924 
1,901 


82,555 


Value. 


%A2 
14,447 

28,278 
9, 151 
4,562 
1,218 


1,862 
1,254 


60,814 


1912 


Quantity.     Value. 


Pounds. 
515 
21,866 
44,924 
14,804 
11,207 
3,285 


4,600 
1,030 


S125 

12,140 

34,829 

11,941 

5,833 

1,300 


2,875 
1,580 


102,231         70,623 


1913 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 

136 

16,016 

32, 424 

18,328 

4,505 

1,943 

154 

1,8C6 

3,324 


78,726 


Value. 


$37 

10,066 

22,874 

12,590 

2,257 

1,154 

31 

1,756 

4,735 


55,500 


1914 


Janiiarv-June. 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 
246 
8,345 
9,123 
9,370 
1,762 
2,134 
1,234 
1,379 


Total 33 ,  593 


Value. 


S66 
3,456 
5,510 
3,772 
2,141 
1,134 

565 
1,375 


18,019 


July-December. 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 


1,284 
1,158 
2,330 

485 
2,550 

264 
1,511 


9,582 


Value. 


$891 

i,a« 

1,433 
361 

1,488 
Wi 


1915 


January-June. 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 


1,730 


5,873 


8,027 


Value. 


$1,554 


2,022 

1,253 

2,417 

2, 122 

3Z5 

175 

297 

117 

1,236 

4as 

5,6S9 


As  may  be  seen,  Germany  leads  in  the  trade,  with  Italy  having 
passed  France  and  still  gaining.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  but- 
tons credited  to  the  Netherlands  were  of  German  manufacture. 
Venezuela  does  not  require  certificates  of  origin  and  imports  are 
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credited  to  the  port  from  which  shipped.  A  German  importer  stated 
that  many  of  the  buttons  sold  here  by  his  firm  were  made  in  Japan. 

The  competition  to  be  met  is  largely  one  of  price  and  credits.  But- 
ton making  appears  to  be  a  cheap-labor  industry,  and  unless  there 
have  been  recent  developments  in  the  machinery  the  United  States 
would  seem  handicapped  in  competition  with  Germany,  Italy,  Japan, 
and  Spain. 

The  great  mass  of  buttons  used  in  Venezuela  are,  or  were,  im- 
ported directly  by  wholesale  merchants  of  Hamburg  who  have 
branches  in  Venezuela.  They  sell  to  retailers  on  three  months'  credit 
There  is  no  other  system  of  selling  goods  as  effective  as  this.  The 
buyer  sees  his  goods^  has  no  trouble  writing  letters,  estimating 
freights,  waiting  for  goods,  or  paying  landing  charges.  He  does  not 
need  to  know  what  the  duties  are  and  has  no  fear  that  the  customs 
authorities  will  fine  him  for  a  mistake  in  the  consular  invoice.  He 
accepts  the  goods  at  his  door  and  agrees  to  pay  for  them  in  three 
months.  Naturally,  he  pays  for  this  service,  but  it  is  a  very  great 
service  and  he  is  willing  to  pay. 

There  are  numerous  merchants  who  go  abroad  every  year  to  pur- 
chase for  their  establishments;  formerly  many  went  to  Paris,  now 
practically  all  go  to  New  York.  There  are  one  or  two  firms  that 
maintain  buyers  in  New  York.  There  are  few,  if  any,  purchases  of 
buttons  made  from  samples  sent  direct  to  the  merchant,  as  large 
merchants  are  too  few  and  small  ones  too  numerous  for  this  method 
to  be  profitable.  It  is  not  believed  that  any  commercial  traveler 
handling  buttons  only  has  ever  visited  Venezuela,  though  Spanish 
travelers  representing  general  exporters  have  buttons  among  other 
lines.  Italian  buttons  are  sold  by  a  resident  agent  in  Caracas,  and 
most  of  the  French  buttons  are  sold  by  one  firm  which  acts  as  agent 
and  also  imports  for  its  own  purposes. 

The  usual  credits  from  European  shippers  are  six  months.  The 
representative  of  an  American  firm  stated  that  this  was  of  more 
importance  in  Venezuela  than  price  or  quality  or  anything  else.  He 
said  that  his  house  was  willing  to  give  only  four  months  from  date 
of  invoice,  and  that  was  not  sufficient ;  that  he  was  certain  that  with 
six  months'  credits  he  could  get  all  the  trade  in  the  country,  but  he 
had  not  yet  been  able  to  get  this  concession. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  parcel-post  shipments  it  is  frequently 
three  weeks  or  a  month  after  the  steamer  has  arrived  before  goods 
can  be  obtained  by  the  addressees. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  supply  of  buttons  is  very  low  in  Vene- 
zuela, and  there  is  no  question  of  creating  a  demand  for  American 
buttons  in  this  market.  The  demand  already  exists  and  was  growing, 
and  while  the  statistics  indicate  that  American  trade  has  decreased, 
this  is  probably  not  the  fact.  Buttons  are  in  the  fifth  customs  class, 
of  which  well  over  4  tons  came  to  Venezuela  by  parcel  post  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1915;  undoubtedly  many  buttons  were  included. 

The  most  practicable  method  of  entering  this  market  would  be  hj 
the  appointment  of  a  resident  agent  to  visit  the  trade  and  solicit 
orders.  If  a  method  of  combining  shipments  and  delivering  mer- 
chandise to  buyers,  duties  paid,  could  be  established  it  would  be  a 
great  inducement  to  merchants  to  purchase  from  the  concern  offering 
such  accommodation. 
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MARACAIBO. 

Consul  G.  K.  Donald. 

On  nccount  of  high  duties,  practically  no  ready-made  clothing  is 
imported  at  Maracaibo;  hence  the  imports  of  buttons  as  a  sepa- 
rate article  are  considerable  in  proportion  to  the  size  and  population 
of  the  district.  No  buttons  are  manufactured  locally.  All  kinds 
and  sizes  are  used,  but  the  most  common  are  those  of  bone,  mother- 
of-pearl,  and  ivory  nut. 

Bone  buttons  are  imported  from  France,  Spain,  Italy,  United 
States,  and  Austria,  packed  either  in  light  cardboard  boxes  or  in 
small  cloth  or  paper  bags.  They  come  in  three  sizes,  6,  6^,  and  7. 
The  consular  declaration  is  "  botones  de  hueso."  As  in  the  United 
States,  they  are  used  here  for  underwear,  suspender  buttons,  etc. 

Mother-of-pearl  buttons  come  in  innumerable  sizes  from  France, 
Spain,  and  Austria.  They  are  either  sewed  on  cardboard  sheets  or  in 
bulk.  The  commonest  sizes  are  22,  24  28,  30.  The  large  sizes  are 
used  for  men's  coats,  the  smaller  sizes  tor  women's  underwear.  The 
consular  declaration  is  "  botones  de  ndcar." 

Buttons  of  ivory  nut  come  mostly  from  Germany,  in  bulk  in  small 
cardboard  boxes  of,  say,  1  gross  to  the  box.  The  sizes  are  22,  24,  28, 
30.  They  are  used  largely  for  men's  coats  of  serge  and  other  heavy 
cloths.  Black  is  the  commonest  color.  The  consular  declaration  is 
"botones  no  especificados,  sin  nada  de  oro,  plata,  seda,  marfil,  ni 
carey." 

Porcelain,  glass,  and  numerous  other  kinds  of  buttons  are  im- 
ported. Porcelain  buttons,  sizes  12,  14,  16,  come  from  Germany, 
Austria,  and  France.  The  consular  declaration  is  the  same  as  that 
for  ivory-nut  buttons. 

Patent  fasteners  are  used  extensively  for  women's  and  even  men's 
underwear  and  for  plackets  in  women's  dresses.  They  come  from 
Germany  and  the  United  States. 

Collar  and  cuff  buttons  come  from  Germany,  France,  and  the 
United  States.  American  buttons  cost  more,  but  the  quality  is  so 
much  better  that  the  higher  price  is  willingly  paid.  They  are  gen- 
erally gold  plated,  there  being  no  market  for  solid  gold. 

The  actual  users  of  buttons  do  not  import  them,  but  buy  from  the 
few  firms  that  do  import.  The  importers  purchase  directly  from 
samples  and  also  an  occasional  traveling  salesman.  Three  months 
are  the  terms  generally  given. 

There  are  no  large  users  of  buttons.  Women's  clothing  is  all  made 
by  dressmakers  or  the  wearers  themselves.  There  are  countless  men's 
tailors,  who  buy  buttons  from  the  dry  goods  stores  as  they  need  them. 


Chapter  VI.— EUROPE. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY.* 

REICHENBERG. 

CoDsul  Nicholas  R.  SDjder. 

Northern  Bohemia  is  noted  throughout  the  world  as  a  center  for 
the  manufacture  of  buttons  of  almost  every  known  type,  chiefly 
vegetable  ivory,  metal,  glass,  galalith,  silk,  linen  and  cotton  covered 
crochet  buttons,  and  cloth-covered  buttons.  Statistics  as  to  produc- 
tion are  not  obtainable,  but  the  exports  to  the  United  States  amounted 
to  $104,183  m  1911,  $339,471  in  1912,  $049,075  in  1913,  and  $456,033 
in  1914.  The  principal  purchasers  are  the  United  States,  Germany, 
England,  Russia,  Balkan  States,  the  Orient,  and  South  America. 

Fully  80  per  cent  of  the  output  of  this  industry  is  produced  by 
home  or  house  workers.  With  the  machinery  now  in  use  the  factories 
are  unable  to  compete  with  this  house  industry;  consequently  there 
are  no  very  large  factories  in  the  district. 

There  are  no  firms  that  use  foreign  buttons,  and  no  large  depart- 
ment stores  nor  agencies  representing  either  Paris  or  London  tailors. 
The  bulk  of  the  trade  is  done  by  firms  handling  tailors'  supplies. 

PRAGUE. 

Consul  Charles  L.  HooTer. 

The  manufacture  of  buttons  is  carried  on  in  27  factories  in  this 
district  and  gives  direct  emi)loyment  in  normal  times  to  about  5,t)00 
people.  All  kinds  of  buttons  are  made,  including  lead,  snap  fasten- 
ers, glass,  enamel,  rubber,  buckhorn,  wood,  horn,  bone,  leather, 
linen,  metal,  paper,  mother-of-pearl,  porcelain,  celluloid,  composi- 
tion, papier-mache,  vegetable  ivory,  tin,  and  zinc  and  thread  buttons, 
and  forms. 

The  classes  of  buttons  which  are  imported  to  the  greatest  extent 
are  fancy  buttons  for  women's  costumes  from  Germany,  cheap  vege- 
table ivory  buttons  from  Italy  and  papier-mache  shoe  buttons  from 
Germany.  Some  fancy  buttons  for  men's  clothing,  such  as  pressed 
leather  buttons,  are  imported,  but  the  taste  of  the  people  is  almost 
exclusively  for  quiet,  conventional  clothing  and  the  orders  for  such 
"fantasie"  buttons,  as  they  are  called,  would  be  insignificant.  The 
prices  of  all  classes  of  buttons  seem  unbelievably  cheap,  and  inas- 
much as  most  qualities  are  made  here  and  exported  to  all  parts  of 
the  world  it  is  not  likely  that  American  buttons  can  compete  in  this 
market.  This  is  especially  true  of  glove  buttons,  as  the  manufacture 
of  this  class  of  buttons  is  one  of  Prague's  largest  industries. 

1  While  the  war  continues  trade  reports  from  Auslrla-HunKary  and  CSermany  are  neces- 
sarily meager  Ofllcial  statlstlcB  for'  the  past  two  years  are  unobtainable,  and  manufac- 
turers decline  to  furnish  Information  concerning  their  business.  As  tliese  are  the  foremust 
button-producing  countries,  however,  American  manufacturers  would  have  relatively  little 
interest  In  them  as  prospective  markets. 
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Sales  by  foreign  houses  in  this  district  are  made  mostly  by  agents 
in  this  country.  These  agents  are  not  engaged  solely  in  the  sale 
of  this  one  line,  but  are  generally  wholesalers  of  materials  belonging 
to  the  same  general  line  of  merchandise  as  buttons.  For  instance, 
shoe  buttons  are  handled  almost  exclusively  by  wholesalers  of  shoe 
findings,  buttons  for  men's  clothes  by  wholesalers  of  tailors'  supplies, 
and  buttons  for  women's  costumes  by  dealers  in  trimmings  and 
similar  supplies.  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  most  sales  are  made 
in  this  market  by  indirect  importation  through  local  jobbers  and 
wholesalers. 

The  customary  terms  are  5  per  cent  for  cash  within  60  days  or  net 
in  6  months. 

Buttons  are  used  in  this  district  to  about  the  same  extent  as  in 
localities  in  the  United  States  where  there  are  no  large  manufactures 
of  clothing. 

The  types  of  buttons  for  the  various  classes  of  clothing  used  differ 
materially.  For  men's  clothing  of  finer  qualities  vegetable  ivory, 
hard  rubber,  and  pressed  leather  buttons  are  employed  and  are 
named  here  in  the  order  of  their  importance.  Metal  buttons  are  used 
exclusively  on  working  clothes  and  the  cheaper  grades  of  trousers. 

On  women's  costumes  the  buttons  are  either  of  fancy  metal  and 
celluloid,  metal,  or  wood  forms  covered  with  the  material  from 
which  the  costume  is  made,  or  of  metal  alone.  There  is  a  wide  range 
of  qualities  in  those  made  of  metal  and  celluloid. 

On  the  finer  qualities  of  men's  underwear,  pearl  buttons,  which 
are  extensively  manufactured  in  Bohemia,  are  used.  Cloth-covered 
metal  disks  and  porcelain  or  white  glass  buttons  are  also  used  for 
cheaper  qualities.  For  women's  underwear  a  button  made  up  of  a 
small  metal  ring  with  a  crocheted  covering  is  used.  The  cover  is 
crocheted  directly  on  the  ring  and  the  manufacture  of  these  buttons 
is  an  important  industry  in  the  mountain  districts  of  Bohemia. 

For  shoes  there  is  a  considerable  variety  in  form,  coloi\  and  mate- 
rial, but  the  great  bulk  of  those  used  are  plain  black  papier-mache 
buttons  with  a  simple  metal  loop  fastener,  the  shank  of  the  metal 
loop  being  imbedded  in  the  papier-mache.  The  other  materials  em- 
ployed are  celluloid,  vegetable  ivory,  and  horn.  Buttons  for  chil- 
dren's shoes  are  made  of  papier-mache  in  43  different  colors,  the  sup- 
ply coming  entirely  from  Germany.  The  price  was  only  1  crown 
(crown=$().203)  per  "mass"  of  12  gross  before  the  war.  As  the 
fancy  buttons,  which  are  made  of  horn,  vegetable  ivory,  and  cellu- 
loid, are  used  only  on  fancy- top  shoes,  the  demand  for  tnem  is  small. 
The  supply  comes  from  Germany,  and  the  prices  before  the  war  were 
as  follows:  Celluloid  buttons,  colored,  1.46  crowns  ($0,296)  to  2 
crowns  ($0.40)  per  gross.  Vegetable  ivory,  m  10  different  colors, 
metal  shank  of  fastener  passing  clear  through  the  button  and  ending 
in  a  small  metal  head  or  being  covered  by  an  imitation  jewel,  1.30 
crow^ns  ($0.26)  per  gross.  Il()m  buttons,  in  10  colors,  shank  of 
metal  fastener  passing  clear  tlirough  button  and  ending  in  a  small 
metal  head,  1.40  crowns  ($0.28 1)  per  dozen. 

Large  quantities  of  gh)ve  buttons,  iiost  of  them  of  the  metal-snap 
fastener  variety,  are  used  in  the  factories  in  this  district.  Sometimes 
celluloid,  pearl,  and  horn  are  used  for  the  part  which  has  the  appear- 
ance of  bemg  a  button. 
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CARLSBAD. 

Conaml  Wallace  J.  Young. 

While  button  making  is  an  important  Bohemian  industry,  the  pro- 
duction in  this  consular  district  is  not  large  comparatively-  At 
Tachau,  Falkenau,  and  Graslitz  the  manufocturer  of  mother-of- 
pearl  buttons  is  extensive,  although  now  declining.     In  1910  and 

1911  there  were  2,200  workmen  employed  at  these  three  places.    In 

1912  there  were  1,400,  in  1913  there  were  600,  and  at  present  there 
are  but  500.  In  1910  and  1911  about  1,000,000  kilos  (2,200,000 
pounds)  of  shell  were  used,  with  a  production  of  2,000,000  gross  of 
buttons;  in  1913  the  consumption  of  shell  amounted  to  485,000  kilos 
(1,069,000  poimds),  with  a  production  of  1,113,000  gross  of  buttons. 

This  steady  decline  before  the  war  is  attributed  chiefly  to  the  com- 

Setition  from  other  countries,  especially  Italy,  Spain,  Russia,  and 
forth  America,  in  all  of  which  the  button  industry  has  been  de- 
veloping rapidly  in  recent  years.  A  diminishing  supply  of  mussel 
shells  is  doubtless  also  a  factor,  for  it  is  stated  that  tliere  is  little 
hope  that  the  price  of  the  raw  material  will  fall,  since  the  shell 
industry  of  the  Eed  Sea  has  declined. 

The  glove  manufacturers  are  probably  the  largest  consumers  of 
buttons  in  this  district,  but  there  are  also  important  lingerie  and 
men's  shirt  manufacturers  who  use  large  quantities,  especially  of 
pearl  buttons. 

For  the  cheaper  grade  of  gloves,  snap  (press)  buttons,  usually  with 
celluloid,  metal,  or  vegetable  ivory  tops,  are  used  almost  entirely,  ex- 
cept on  white  and  chamois  gloves.  For  the  better  grade  of  men's 
gloves,  in  addition  to  these  types,  horn  and  mother-of-pearl  snap 
buttons  also  are  considerably  used,  although  the  sewed-on  buttons 
are  much  in  voffue.  The  better  grade  women's  gloves  have,  for  the 
most  part,  sewed-on  buttons,  except,  however,  those  for  the  German, 
Scandinavian,  Dutch,  and  American  markets,  which,  also,  are  made 
with  snap  buttons. 

Large,  first  quality  mother-of-{)earl  buttons,  suitable  for  the  best 
quality  of  men's  white  and  chamois  gloves,  at  present  (Jan.  4.  1916) 
sell  wholesale  at  12  crowns  ($2.40)  per  gross,  the  similar  grade  suit- 
able for  women's  gloves,  at  9.00  crowns  ($1.94)  per  gross.  Smaller 
and  second-grade  mother-of-pearl  buttons  used  on  the  cheaper  quality 
of  gloves  and  on  moderate-priced  linens  sell  at  4.60  crowns  to  1.20 
crowns  ($0.93  to  $0.24)  per  gross. 

The  Tachau  Bezirk  (county)  manufactures  wooden  button  molds 
as  well  as  pearl  buttons,  the  average  annual  production  in  normal 
years  being  valued  at  $160,000  to  $200,000.  Vegetable  ivory  buttons 
are  made  at  Karbitz,  near  Teplitz,  in  this  consular  district.  For  the 
years  1911, 1912,  and  1913  the  average  production  of  such  buttons  for 
this  Bezirk  is  placed  at  700,000  gross,  valued  at  $280,000. 

Thread  and  cloth  buttons  are  not  made  to  any  considerable  extent 
in  this  consular  di.«itrict.  The  principal  tailoring  firms  obtain  their 
button  supplies  almost  entirely  from  Vienna,  Prague,  and  Reichen- 
berg  houses. 

I  am  informed  that  for  all  practical  purposes  the  only  class  of  but- 
tons imported  into  this  part  of  Bohemia  are  snap  buttons  for  gloves. 
Those  made  in  Germany  with  celluloid  tops  enjoy  a  fair  sale,  and 


by  some  of  the  glove  makers  are  considered  better  than  the  similar 
buttons  of  Austnan  make.  Just  at  the  present  time  the  exportation 
of  these  from  Germany  is  forbidden,  and  Austrian  glove  makers  must 
depend  entirely  upon  home  manufacture. 

Buttons  fluctuate  greatly  in  price.  The  wholesale  prices  of  snap 
buttons  for  gloves  are  at  present  (Jan.  4, 1916)  as  follows:  With  both 
parts  metal,  2.20  crowns  ($0.44)  per  gross;  with  celluloid  tops,  2  to 
4.95  crowns  ($0.40  to  $1)  per  gross;  with  vegetable  ivory  tops,  2.50 
crowns  ($0.50)  per  gross. 

The  German  snap  buttons  are  bought  generally  direct  from  the 
factories,  from  samples.  The  factories  here  sell  from  samples,  some 
direct  and  some  through  agents.  One  firm  which  does  a  fair  business 
with  the  United  States  makes  such  sales  entirely  through  a  German 
agent.  ^ 

In  the  button  trade  the  usual  terms  are  2  per  cent  for  cash  in  30 
days,  all  bills  payable  in  60  to  90  days. 

BELGIUM. 

Consul  General  Henry  W.  Dledericb,  Antwerp. 

At  the  present  time  consumers  of  buttons  are  using  what  stock  they 
had  on  hand  and  supplying  themselves  when  more  are  needed 
from  the  stock  that  the  wholesale  dealers  still  have.  At  this  moment 
there  is  no  competition  in  the  market. 

Before  the  war  such  goods  were  purcliased  by  indirect  importation 
through  jobbers  and  wholesalers  m  Brussels,  who  imported  them 
from  Germanv,  France.  Austria,  and  England. 

All  sorts  of  buttons  known  to  the  trade  are.  used  in  this  district, 
but  it  can  not  be  said  that  there  is  a  market  for  the  article,  as  there 
are  no  jobbers  or  wholesalers  located  here;  the  retailers,  department 
stores,  tailors,  dressmakers,  and  haberdashers  purchase  their  stock 
according  to  their  needs.  To  introduce  the  American  manufactured 
article  on  this  market  successfully  when  business  is  resumed  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  prices  and  conditions  of  sale  prevailing  in 
Germany,  Austria,  France  and  England  will  be  essential.  Much  will 
also  depend  upon  the  commercial  treaties  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace. 

The  tradespeople  are  not  at  present  considering  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture. But  I  once  more  draw  attention  to  what  I  consider  most  neces- 
sary for  the  successful  introduction  of  American  manufactured  goods 
into  Belgium  after  the  revival  of  business,  and  that  is  their  presence 
on  the  spot.  Americah  jgoods  can  not  gain  a  hold  on  the  market 
in  the  face  of  the  competition  to  be  expected  if  the  manufacturers  or 
their  representatives  do  not  follow  the  example  of  their  competitors 
and  come  themselves  into  the  field  with  their  samples.  The  argu- 
ment that  the  distance  is  great  and  the  expense  heavy  is  of  no  avail. 
The  English,  French,  German  and  Austrian  manufacturers  send 
their  own  salesmen,  familiar  with  the  languages  of  the  country,  from 
one  business  house  to  the  other,  and  are  capable  of  arguing  unrepre- 
sented manufacturers  out  of  the  market.  In  short,  the  button  indus- 
try and  market  in  Antwerp  may  be  said  to  be  on  the  same  footing 
as  in  any  provincial  city  or  the  tJnited  States  of  the  same  size,  with 
this  exception,  that  here  there  are  no  jobbing  houses.  The  competi- 
tion may  be  said  to  be  similar  and  the  struggle  as  keen. 
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DENMARK. 

Consul  General  B.  D.  Winslow,  Copenhagen. 


There  are  no  button  manufactures  in  Denmark.  A  few  buttons 
are  made  by  hand,  but  no  industry  exists  as  compared  with  the 
great  activity  in  this  branch  in  England,  France  and  Germany. 

Practically  the  entiie  supply  is  imported,  statistics  of  importa- 
tion for  1911, 1912,  and  1913  being  as  follows: 


Countries. 


Austria-Hungary. . 

Germany 

Italy 

Japan 

United  Kingdom.. 

United  States 

other  countries. . . . 


Total. 


1911 

1912 

1913 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

20,507 

15,214 

22,060 

113,  eoo 

138,695 

153,468 

15,215 

16,537 

21,168 

6,305 

3,528 

7,988 

3,087 

3,749 

7,938 

882 

7,056 

9.48S 

1,103 

1,764 

3,748 

160,789 

186,543 

225,806 

The  total  value  in  1911  was  $78,256;  in  1912, 190,584;  in  1913,  $109,880. 

Business  can  be  done  in  this  Kingdom  by  American  manufacturers 
if  prices  are  as  low  and  terms  as  good  as  those  of  the  countries  at 
present  supplying  the  Danish  trade.  There  is  a  demand  for  buttons 
of  all  descriptions.  A  button  made  in  England  with  a  canvas  tuft 
instead  of  a  metal  shank,  thus  subjecting  the  buttonholes  and  the 
garment  itself  to  less  injury,  is  much  in  use. 

Buttons  covered  with  silK,  having  a  pattern  in  the  center,  are  good 
sellers.  "  Threefold  "  linen  buttons  are  considered  by  housewives  in- 
dispensable for  underclothing,  since  neither  washing  nor  mangling 
destroys  them. 

Buttons  made  of  hoof  and  horn  under  the  name  of  horn  buttons 
are  extensively  used.  Tweed  clothing  and  fabrics  in  imitation  of 
it  have,  through  the  necessity  of  matching  their  various  colors,  led 
to  the  importation  of  buttons  made  of  celluloid  and  vegetable  ivory. 

Pearl  buttons  have  long  been  a  leading  branch.  Metal  buttons  are 
not  relatively  so  important  and  are  not  a  prominent  section  of  the 
trade,  but  they  are  a  numerous  class,  including  those  used  for 
uniforms  and  trousers  and  fancy  buttons  which  are  gilt,  stamped, 
chased,  or  enameled  and  many  cheap  varieties  in  iron  and  other 
metals.     Numerous  kinds  of  composition  buttons  are  also  imported. 

Glass  buttons  are  in  demand,  and  Bohemia  and  France  are  the  lead- 
ing exporters  of  this  class  of  goods.  Porcelain  buttons  come  almost 
exclusively  from  France.  Vulcanite  buttons,  as  they  are  known  here, 
which  are  made  extensively  in  the  United  States,  are  much  sought 
after. 

Buttons  with  holes — ^''four  holes,"  "three  holes,"  and  "two  holes" — 
made  of  pearl  shell,  wood,  bone,  ivory,  or  metal  have  a  good  sale. 

Germany  seems  to  supply  the  Danish  trade  with  the  cheaper  kinds 
of  fancy  buttons.  Danish  firms  make  their  purchases  in  many  dif- 
ferent ways,  namely,  by  direct  purchases  made  and  consummated  in 
the  exporting  country,  by  direct  importation  through  purchases  made 
from  samples,  or  by  indirect  importations  through  dealers  and  by 
samples  shown  by  traveling  salesmen.  From  60  to  90  days  are  the 
customary  terms. 
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FRANCE. 

Consul  General  A.  M.  Thackara.  Paii«. 

The  manufacture  of  buttons  in  France  is  an  industry  which  is  well 
ileveloped.  Many  varieties  are  produced  annually  in  large  quantities, 
both  for  home  consumption  and  for  export  to  foreign  countries.  The 
materials  used  are  mother-of-pearl,  oone,  ^nd  horn,  polished,  en- 
ameled, or  colored  metals,  porcelain,  glass,  jet,  vegetable  ivory,  or 
corozo  nut,  ivory,  tortoise  siiell,  celluloid,  wood,  coverings  made  of 
silk,  mohair,  linen,  and  other  textiles,  leather,  precious  metals,  and 
stones. 

Paris  is  the  great  center  for  the  manufacture  of  buttons,  but  prin- 
cipally for  fancy,  artistic  products  to  suit  the  existing  fashions  in 
women's  and  men's  clothing.  Other  centers  of  production  are  the 
Department  of  Oise,  notably  at  Beauvais  and  Meru,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  corozo,  bone,  and  mother-of-pearl  buttons;  the  Department 
of  Ijoiret  for  porcelain  buttons;  the  Departments  of  Aisne  and 
Indre-et-Loire  for  corozo  buttons;  Department  of  Haute  CJaronne 
for  bone  buttons;  and  Departments  of  Charente,  Vosges,  Maine-et- 
Loire,  and  Isere  for  pearl  buttons.  In  the  latter  Department  snap 
or  prej^s  buttons  are  also  manufactured,  principally  at  (irenoble. 

No  statistics  are  available  as  to  the  actual  production  of  buttons 
in  France,  but  the  Syndicate  of  French  Button  Manufacturers  esti- 
mates that  the  value  of  the  total  output  of  staple  buttons  in  a  normal 
year  would  range  from  30,000,000  to  35,000,000  francs  ($5,700,000  to 
$6,755,000),  and  of  fancv  buttons  15,000,000  francs  ($2,895,000),  thus 
making  a  total  production  of  $8,085,000  to  $0,050,000.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  falling  off  in  the  production  of  fancy  buttons  during 
the  war  is  fully  compensated  by  the  increased  output  of  the  cheaper 
varieties  for  military  and  naval  purposes. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  all  clas^^es  of  buttons  are  produced 
in  France  for  local  consumption  and  for  export  to  other  countries, 
many  types  are  also  imported.  The  foreign  receipts  consist  princi- 
pally of  the  staple  varieties  made  from  earthenware,  glass,  porcelain, 
mother-of-pearl,  bone,  horn,  etc.,  the  countries  of  origin  being  Eng- 
land, Germany,  Austria,  and  Japan.  The  exports  of  the  latter  coun- 
try to  France  consist  almost  entirely  of  mother-of-pearl. 

In  the  following  tables  are  shown  the  French  imports  and  exports 
of  buttons,  with  the  countries  from  which  and  to  whicli  they  w^ere 
shipped,  for  the  years  1912  and  1913,  the  last  two  normal  years  for 
which  detailed  figures  have  been  published.  In  1912  the  customs  sta- 
tistics did  not  subdivide  buttons  according  to  class. 


Countries. 


1912. 

Austrlft-Hungary 

Germany 

Italy 

Japan 

Switzerland 


Countries. 


1912. 

United  Kingdom 

Other  foreign  countries 

Total  quantity . . 
Total  value..*... 


Quantity 


Metri: 
toru. 
14.1 
3.5 


'/mi 

$2flS,630 
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Countries  and  classification. 


1913. 

Porcelain,  earthenware,  jet,  bone,  and 
trouser  and  shoe  buttons: 

Austria-Hungary 

Germany 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Other  countries 

Total  quant'ty 

Total  value 

Snap  or  press  buttons: 

Germany 

Other  countries 

Total  quantity 

Total  value 

Fancy  buttons,  metal,  covered  or  not: 

Austria-Hungary 

Germany . 

Italy.^ 

Uni  ted  Kingdom 

Total  quantity 

Total  value 


Quantity. 


Metric 

tons. 

16.7 

62.5 

4.1 

.3 

4.8 


88.4 
S129,665 


47.1 
1.7 


48.8 
194,184 


11.1 

17.9 

.1 

5.1 


34.2 
S91,088 


Countries  and  classification. 


1913. 

Buttons  covered  with  passementerie: 

Gvmany 

Othercountries 

Total  quantity 

Total  value 

Glass,  horn,  v^etable  Ivory,  wood.  etc. • 

Austria-Hungary * 

Germany 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Othercountr.es 

Total  quantity 

Total  value .\ 

Mother-of-pearl,  ivcnry,  tortoise  and  other 
shells: 

Austria-Hungary 

Germany 

Japan '. . . 

Othercountries 

Total  quantity 

Total  val  ue 


Qnantlty. 


Metric 
tont. 
3.8 
.9 


4.7 

$16,327 


8.1 
88.4 

21.0 
1.4 
7.6 


126.5 
$610,363 


35 

9.2 
1.4 

.2 


14. 4 

7250,128 


The  total  quantity  of  buttons  imported  into  France  in  1912  was 
260.4  metric  tons,  having  a  value  of  $298,630.  The  total  quantity  in 
1913  was  317  metric  tons,  with  a  value  of  $1,191,754, 

For  the  exports  from  France  the  official  statistics  do  not  indicate 
the  quantity  of  each  class,  the  shipments  to  foreign  countries  being 
included  under  the  general  heading  of  buttons  as  follows: 


Coimtries. 


Argentina , 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Egypt 

French  colonies 

Germany 

Mexico , 

Portugal , 


Quantity. 

1912 

1913 

Met  tons. 

Met.  tons. 

99.0 

56.6 

110.5 

100. 9 

61.1 

46.2 

39.3 

50.6  1 

80.0 

100.3  1 

90.3 

94.0  1 

38.5 

32.0 

32.9 

24.9 

Countries. 


Spain 

Turkey 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Other  countries 

Total  quantity 
Total  value 


Quantity. 


1,429.6 
$2,441,828 


1913 


Met,  tons. 

67.9 

36.9 

40L0 

226  4 

167.3 


1.405  0 
$2,399,810 


The  value  of  the  declared  exports  of  buttons  from  the  Paris  con- 
sulate  general  in  1913  was  $318,653,  as  compared  with  $329,728  m 
1914.  In  the  first  nine  months  of  1915  the  declared  value  was  $56,- 
773  against  $297,260  during  the  same  period  in  1914.  The  principal 
varieties  were  agate,  glass,  metal,  pearl  and  shell,  and  silk. 

The  complete  statistics  for  the  year  1914  have  not  yet  been  given, 
but  the  total  imports  amounted  to  3,246,000  francs  ($626,478)  while 
the  exports  reached  8,153,000  francs  ($1,573,529). 

The  great  factors  in  the  competition  which  American  buttons  will 
meet  in  the  French  market  are  low  prices  and  the  lower  rates  of 
duty  enjoyed  by  the  European  exporter.  As  will  be  seen  from  the 
above  tables,  the  principal  foreign  source  of  supply  in  France  before 
the  war  was  Germany.     Owing  to  the  low  cost  of  production  and 
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to  the  fact  that  under  the  provisions  of  the  French  tariff  American 
buttons  exported  to  France  pay  at  least  50  per  cent  more  duty  than 
buttons  from  Germany  and  other  countries  enjoying  the  minimum 
tariff,  the  German  button  manufacturer  could  place  his  products  on 
the  French  market  at  prices  which  the  American  exporter  would  find 
diflScult  to  meet.  For  instance,  the  French  duty  on  pearl  buttonsmp 
to  12  millimeters,  coming  from  Germany,  is  700  francs  ($135.10)  per 
100  kilos  (220.46  pounds),  while  on  American  pearl  buttons  the  duty 
is  1,500  francs  ($289.50),  or  114  per  cent  more.^ 

With  the  strong  competition  of  Germany  and  Austria  removed,  if 
the  American  manufacturers  can  make  proper  prices  anti  terms,  there 
would  appear  to  be  an  excellent  opportunity  tor  extending  the  sale 
of  American  buttons  in  the  French  market. 

Purchases  of  foreign  buttons  in  France  are  made  mostly  by  indirect 
importation  through  sales  made  from  samples  submitted  by  local 
agents  or  traveling  salesmen.  Commission  agents  do  not  sell  at  their 
own  risk,  but  there  is  a  special  class,  known  as  "  agents-depositaires," 
who  carry  stock  which  the  manufacturers  invoice  to  them,  and  who 
sell  for  their  own  account.  These  firms  may  be  compared  to  jobbers. 
(For  list  see  p.  163.) 

Prices  are  quoted  in  French  currency  for  the  goods  delivered  at 
the  destination,  including  duties  and  all  charges.  The  customary 
terms  are  drafts  or  bills  of  exchange  at  sight,  30,  or  60  days,  or  by 
check  after  the  receipt  of  goods.  A  cash  discount  of  2  to  3  per  cent 
is  generally  given  for  sight  or  30  days,  not  counting  the  month  in 
which  the  goods  were  bought. 

The  principal  users  of  buttons  are  department  stores  tvith  ready- 
made  garment  departments,  and  dry-goods  stores  making  a  specialty 
of  men  and  women's  clothing. 

BORDEAUX. 

Consul  George  A.  BuckUn. 

In  normal  times  vegetable  ivory  buttons  are  imported  from  Italy, 
but  otherwise  the  buttons  for  men's  clothing  are  supplied  by  domes- 
tic manufacturers.  No  shortage  in  any  of  these  types  exists  at 
E resent  because  of  the  abundance  of  old  stocks  on  hand.  There  is, 
owever,  a  shortage  in  the  supply  of  metal  press  buttons,  formerly 
imported  from  Germany  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  at  present 
only  partially  supplied  from  Grenoble,  France.  The  staple  va- 
rieties of  buttons  for  women's  garments  are  also  furnished  by  French 
manufacturers,  but  there  is  now  a  demand  for  small  glass  buttons, 
principally  for  women's  blouses,  and  of  black  jet  and  amber  buttons, 
which  were  formerly  obtained  from  Austria. 

In  this  region  buttons  of  all  descriptions  are  bought  from  the 
manufacturer  by  wholesale  haberdashers,  who  in  their  turn  supply 
tlie -small  trade.  Large  retail  stores  may  be  classed  as  wholesalers, 
and  they,  too,  buy  from  the  maker.  Extreme  novelties  are  often 
sold  to  the  smart  tailoring  trade  by  the  maker,  in  which  instance 
gross  profits  of  50  to  100  per  cent  are  made. 

It  is  customary  for  travelers  to  visit  the  wholesale  and  large  retail 
dealers,  and  often  a  collection  of  buttons  is  shown  as  a  side  line  bv 


1  The  above  statement  applies  to  tariff  conditions  before  the  war.  **  Trading  with  the 
enemy  "  beinf^  now  forbidden  by  the  French  GoTernment,  Germany  and  Austria  no  longer 
receire  the  t>eDeflt  of  the  minimum  tariff. 
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a  traveler  calling  for  a  cloth  house.  Terms  vary  considerably,  for 
wholesalers  and  large  retailers  from  30  days  2^  per  cent  to  5  per 
cent,  90  days  net.  Women's  tailors,  when  buying  high-priced  fancy 
buttons,  may  receive  30  days  5  per  cent  in  most  cases. 

GRENOBLE. 

Consul  Thomas  I).  Davis. 

Grenoble  is  of  considerable  importance  in  France  as  a  center  for 
the  manufacture  of  kid  and  leather  gloves,  a  large  portion  of  which 
are  exported  to  the  United  States.  This  industry  uses  a  great  many 
metal  buttons.  Pearl,  celluloid,  glass,  and  cloth  buttons  are  also 
much  favored  in  this  locality  for  men's  and  women's  clothing  and 
mercery. 

Some  buttons  are  imported  for  the  last-mentioned  uses,  but  the 
quantity  is  negligible,  as  the  demand  is  satisfactorily  supplied  by 
French  factories.  There  are  in  the  city  of  Grenoble  and  vicinity 
some  15  button  factories,  large  and  small  (among  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  is  one  that  is  affiliated  with  a  company  in  the  United 
States).  This  concern  manufactures  a  metal  snap  button  or  fastener 
for  gloves,  which  has  considerable  vogue  in  France  and  in  the  United 
States.  The  large  local  demand  for  glove  buttons  has  stimulated 
the  button-making  industry  in  general  to  such  an  extent  that  prac- 
tically all  styles  and  qualities  of  buttons  for  which  there  is  any 
demand  are  being  furnished  by  the  home  factories.     Kather  large 

Quantities  of  metal  and  other  buttons  are  exported,  some  of  them 
nding  a  market  in  the  United  States. 

It  may  Be  interesting  to  note  that  the  manufacturers  of  metal 
buttons  in  this  district  are  making  an  effort  to  get  in  touch  with 
American  concerns  that  can  furnish  them  with  brass  tape  or  brass 
strips  in  rolls  suitable  for  working  in  metal-button  machines.  There 
is,  however,  no  present  indication  of  a  lack  of  raw  material  for  the 
making  of  the  other  classes  of  buttons,  and  there  is  no  immediate 
prospect  of  developing  any  considerable  demand  for  American  but- 
tons in  this  part  of  France,  though  if  such  should  be  attempted  it 
will  be  necesssary  to  meet  the  requirements  as  to  terms  and  prices 
exacted  by  local  dealers  or  reach  them  indirectly  through  the  Paris 
firms  that  supply  them. 

Most  provincial  towns  of  France  rely  for  their  imported  supplies 
upon  the  larger  distributing  centers,  such  as  Paris,  Lyon,  Mar- 
seille, and  Havre,  for  the  reason  that  they  are,  as  a  rule,  unwilling 
to  take  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  importing  directly. 
This  arises  from  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  merchandise  through 
the  customs,  the  inconvenience  of  land  transport,  and  the  consequent 
uncertainty  of  being  able  to  determine  accurately  the  final  cost  until 
the  goods  are  landed  in  the  local  warehouse. 

It  is  to  this  problem,  which  applies  equally  to  all  merchandise 
sought  to  be  sold  in  the  provincial  districts  of  France,  that  the 
American  exporter  must  address  himself  if  he  expects  to  compete 
permanently  with  the  merchants  of  other  countries.  If  he  can  suffi- 
ciently master  the  question  of  customs  and  carriage  rates  to  quote 
the  local  merchant  a  price  in  francs  at  which  the  goods  can  be  de- 
livered at  his  door,  he  will  be  able  to  interest  him  in  his  goods.  If 
this  is  impossible,  then  at  least  offers  should  be  made  c.  i.  f-  a  French 
port.    If  possible  personal  representatives  should  visit  the  interior 
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cities,  show  samples,  and  quote  prices,  when  practical,  at  which  goods 
can  be  delivered  at  the  railway  station  of  the  purchaser.  The  Ger- 
mans and  Austrians  realize  the  importance  of  this,  and  it  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  this  policy  that  they  came  to  enjoy  a  decided  pre- 
ponderance of  the  foreign  trade.  They  not  infrequently  quoted 
prices  in  francs  at  which  articles  of  which  samples  were  shown  would 
be  delivered  at  the  door  of  the  local  merchant  with  all  charges  fully 
paid. 

The  usual  terms  in  this  district  are  two  to  three  months,  with  a  2 
to  5  per  cent  discount  for  cash. 

HAVRE. 

Consul  John  Ball  Osborne. 

The  buttons  imported  into  this  consular  district  before  the  war 
were  those  made  of  corozo  nuts  or  vegetable  ivory,  which  came  prin- 
pally  from  Austria-Hungary.  There  is  only  one  factory,  which  is 
located  near  Caen  and  makes  horn  buttons  only.  The  imports  of 
buttons  at  Havre  in  1913  amounted  to  11,684  pounds. 

Havre  is  a  very  important  receiving  point  also  for  corozo  nuts,  the 
imports  in  1913  amounting  to  12,183,800  pounds.  This  was  almost 
the  entire  French  importation  of  this  commodity,  the  total  quantitv 
being  12,664,600  pounds. 

Firms  using  foreign  buttons  make  their  purchases  direct  from 
manufacturers'  agents  having  branches  and  carrying  stocks  in  Paris 
or  from  traveling  salesmen  who  visit  the  trade  frequently. 

LTON. 

Consul  John  J.  Ernster. 

There  are  good  chances  for  American  manufacturers  to  develop  a 
considerable  trade  in  France,  provided  the  articles  submitted  please 
the  French  taste  and  the  prices  are  as  low  as  possible.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  as  all  French  fashions  originate  in  Paris,  American  firms 
should  have  agents  in  that  city  who  would  be  able  to  keep  their 
firms  posted  on  the  styles  and  types  of  buttons  that  are  most  likely 
to  find  a  good  sale  in  France.  These  agents  should  at  all  times  have 
an  important  stock  of  common  and  fancy  buttons  on  hand  for  re- 
assortment. 

Among  the  buttons  made  of  metal  "  boutons-pression,"  or  snap 
buttons,  were  imported  in  large  quantity  from  Germany.  This  source 
of  supply  being  now  unavailable  there  is  actually  a  considerable  de- 
mand for  such  buttons,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  United  States  could 
build  up  a  very  important  trade  in  that  line. 

Another  line  which  would  be  interesting  for  American  manufac- 
turers is  that  of  hatpins,  the  head  of  the  pms  being  exactly  the  same 
as  the  buttons,  but  with  a  hole  drilled  in  the  middle  underneath  to 
hold  the  metal  pin.  The  tops  of  the  hatpins  were  made  in  Austria 
and  Germany,  and  the  agents  or  commercial  travelers  took  orders  for 
them  from  samples  of  the  buttons.  The  heads  were  imported  without 
the  pin,  which  was  made  by  local  manufacturers,  thus  saving  the 
customs  duties  on  the  pin  itself. 

Cuff  buttons  were  also  imported  in  large  quantities  from  Austria 
and  Germany,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  merchants  here  that  the 
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United  States  can  compete  easily  regarding  quality  and  prices  of 
these  articles. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  order  to  get  a  strong  foothold  in 
this  market  it  will  be  necessary  for  Americans  to  use  the  same  meth- 
ods of  sale  as  those  employed  by  Austrian  and  German  manufac- 
turers. For  instance,  all  the  sales  were  made  free  of  all  charges  to 
destination.  The  dealer  who  had  placed  an  order  in  Austria  or 
Germany  knew  exactly  the  amount  he  had  to  pay  for  the  goods  deliv- 
ered at  his  store.  He  had  no  customs  formalities  to  attend  to,  the 
manufacturer  or  his  agent  taking  charge  of  this  matter.  The  pack- 
ing was  never  charged  to  the  purchasers.  In  fact,  French  pur- 
chasers prefer  to  pay  a  little  more  money  than  to  take  the  trouble 
of  attending  to  the  transportation,  customs  formalities,  ete. 

All  the  purchases  from  foreign  countries  were  made  from  sam- 

Kles  shown  by  local  agents  and  by  commercial  travelers,  the  latter 
eing  in  the  habit  of  visiting  their  customers  at  least  three  times 
a  year.  The  conditions  of  payment  were  at  30  days,  not  counting 
the  month  in  which  the  purcnases  were  made,  with  a  regular  discount 
of  2  per  cent,  and  sometimes  an  allowance  of  about  1  per  cent  more, 
according  to  the  importance  of  the  orders. 

Among  the  different  classes  of  users  of  buttons  in  this  vicinity, 
women's  tailors,  department  stores  with  ready-made  garment  depart- 
ments, and  women^  ready-made  garment  stores  seem  to  do  the  bulk 
of  the  trade,  principally  in  fancy  outtons  and  snap  buttons. 

MARSEILLE. 

Consul  AlphoDSc  Gaulin. 

• 

Domestic  products  have  for  many  years  dominated  this  market, 
except  for  metal  and  glass  buttons,  tlntil  the  war  the  metal  buttons, 
including  snap  fasteners,  came  mostly  from  Germany,  and  the  fancy 
glass  buttons  principally  from  Bohemia.  This  competition  has  now 
completely  ceased.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Italv  and  Spain 
have  supplied  practically  all  the  local  demand  for  foreign-made 
buttons,  which  consisted  principally  of  buttons  for  army  uniforms. 
The  Marseille  customhouse  returns  show  that  the  imports  entered  for 
domestic  consumption,  which  amounted  to  but  400  pounds  in  1914, 
increased  to  7,760  pounds  in  1915.  Italy  furnished  nearly  all  of  the 
1915  imports,  only  a  small  proportion  being  of  Spanish  manufacture. 

Several  inquiries  have  been  made  by  Marseille  dealers  concerning 
snap  buttons  for  the  millinery  trade.  One  manufacturer  could  sell 
large  quantities  of  these  buttons  in  the  district.  Fancy  metal  and 
glass  buttons  of  American  manufacture  would  also  find  a  profitable 
market  here,  provided  deliveries  could  be  made  at  moderate  prices. 

In  this  district  the  firms  that  use  foreign  buttons  make  their  pur- 
chases, as  a  rule,  through  local  wholesalers,  who  obtain  their  supplies 
through  commercial  travelers  who  visit  the  provincial  trade  period- 
ically. These  commercial  travelers,  who  either  represent  the  manu- 
facturers or  their  sales  agents  in  Paris,  also  sell  to  the  leading  re- 
tailers. There  are  no  local  agents  of  foreign  manufacturers.  Rep- 
resentation in  Paris  and  the  emplovment  of  commercial  travelers 
appear  to  be  required  in  order  to  establish  and  maintain  a  permanent 
trade  in  this  line^ 
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The  numerous  small  shops,  called  "merceries^"  which  specialize 
in  dress  trimmings  and  furnishings,  and  the  tailor  and  dry-goods 
stores  with  tailoring  depots,  do  the  great  bulk  of  the  retail  button 
business  in  the  district. 

NANTES. 

Consul  Clarence  Corrigan. 

Probably  75  per  cent  of  the  buttons  used  in  the  Nantes  district  are 
made  of  corozo,  this  material  being  as  easily  manipulated  as  rubber, 
and  the  corozo  button  considered  the  strongest  made.  Of  the  im- 
ports of  this  class  of  button  before  the  war,  75  per  cent  came  from 
Austria  and  Germany.  The  remaining  25  per  cent  was  produced  by 
French  manufacturers,  principally  at  Langcais.  It  may  be  said 
that  normally  buttons  of  all  kinds  are  used  in  this  region;  that  is  to 
say.  none  of  the  local  industries  calls  for  any  special  type. 

The  Nantes  district  is  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  centers  of 
blark  and  white  bone  buttons  in  France.  Some  25  years  ago  this  in- 
dustry was  centered  at  Tours,  but  it  has  since  l)een  purchased  out- 
right by  a  single  conceni  here  at  Nantes,  the  firm  of  Pilon,  Buffet, 
Durand-Gasselin  &  (^o.  This  firm  formerly  purchased  bones  for  the 
manufacture  of  glue  and  kindred  substances  and  for  the  making  of 
fertilizer.  The  reason  for  transferring  the  button  industry  from 
Tours  to  Nantes  seems  to  have  been  the  necessity  of  utilizing  to 
advantage  the  increasing  quantity  of  bones  that  were  available.  By 
the  addition  of  the  button-manufacturing  plant  the  local  firm  utilized 
the  sound  part  of  the  bone  for  tlie  making  of  buttons  and  the  residue 
for  the  other  products  mentioned. 

The  annual  production  of  white  and  black  bone  buttons  in  this 
district  during  the  past  five  years  has  been  50  tons,  or  about  80,000,000 
buttons.  The  total  production  is  shipped  to  the  Paris  wholesale 
dealers  in  mercery  and  haberdashery,  who  are  the  distributers  of 
these  products.  The  same  system  of  centralization  at  Paris  is 
adopted  for  the  button  industry  as  for  so  many  other  French  manu- 
factures. In  fact,  the  retail  trade  of  this  city,  the  tailors,  dry-goods 
stores,  mercers,  etc.,  are  supplied  with  buttons  by  the  Paris  whole- 
salers. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  buttons  manufactured  here  is  purchased 
by  State  institutions.  A  large  proportion  is  exported  to  South 
America  and  to  the  French  colonies.  As  all  this  business,  however, 
passes  through  Paris,  there  are  absolutely  no  local  figures  to  indicate 
the  quantity  of  imports  or  exports. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  fancy  buttons  of  all  kinds  were 
imported  directly  into  this  district  from  Austria  and  Germany,  prin- 
cipally Austria.  The  importation  was  made  through  purchases  from 
samples  shown  by  an  agent.  The  agents  made  their  headquarters  in 
Paris.  One  who  may  be  cited  as  an  example  was  a  Frenchman  who 
came  to  Nantes  whenever  occasion  demanded  with  a  full  line  of 
sample  buttons.  Prices  were  quoted  delivered  to  the  buyer  at  Nantes, 
and  all  customs  formalities  were  accomplished  by  the  seller's  brokers 
at  the  various  ports  of  entry  to  this  country.  The  buyer  had  nothing 
to  do  but  await  the  goods.  Terms  were  30  days  from  delivery  of 
goods  and  3  per  cent. 
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In  the  last  year  some  buttons  have  been  imported  from  England, 
but  these  shipments  have  been  accidental  and  have  no  bearing  on  the 
local  market.  In  general  they  have  been  for  military  use.  At  the 
present  time  the  buttons  formerly  imfjorted  from  Austria  are  re- 
placed by  French  buttons  made  in  various  towns,  principally  near 
Paris.  Briare,  in  the  Department  of  Loiret,  is  said  to  be  an  impor- 
tant center.  Broadly  speaking,  the  prices  of  these  fancy  French 
buttons  are  15  per  cent  higher  than  those  formerly  paid  for  the  Aus- 
trian products.  It  should  be  added  that  even  beiore  the  war  it  was 
cheaper  to  purchase  buttons  directly  from  Austria  or  Germany  than 
it  was  to  buy  them  from  the  French  distributers, 

A  difficulty  that  affects  this  industry  at  present  is  the  question  of 
dyes.  Colored  buttons  formerly  imported  were  very  satisfactory  in 
this  regard,  but  the  French  manufacturers  do  not  seem  to  have  at- 
tained the  same  results.  Indeed,  one  of  the  principal  wholesale  and 
retail  dealers  in  supplies  of  this  sort  at  Nantes  has  told  me  personally 
that  dyes  on  goods  now  purchased  can  no  longer  be  guaranteed. 

There  should  be  a  good  opening  for  fancy  American  buttons,  pro- 
viding the  American  manufacturers  could  offer  the  same  facilities 
that  other  importers  offered  before  the  war.  The  French  producers 
will  naturally  make  every  effort  to  hold  for  themselves  the  trade 
that  formerly  went  to  Austria  and  Germany.  It  will  therefore  be 
more  than  ever  a  Question  of  price  and  terms.  If  the  American  pro- 
ducers could  establish  depots  at  Paris,  and  if  traveling  agents  could 
come  to  Nantes,  showing  samples  with  prices  c.  i.  f.  and  proper 
terms,  such  producers  should  compete  favorably  with  the  French 
manufacturers,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  American  dyes 
are  becoming  better  known  and  more  appreciated. 

ROUEN. 

Consul  Albro  L.  Bumell. 

Besides  the  normal  use  of  buttons  as  might  be  expected  by  a  pros- 
perous and  advanced  population  of  about  1,360,000,  buttons  are 
extensively  used  in  this  part  of  France  in  the  manufacture  of  men's 
cotton  flannel  shirts  and  cotton  drawers,  women's  cotton  waists  and 
chemises,  men's  working  clothes  of  drilling,  and  men's,  boys',  and 
children's  outside  garments  of  mixed  cotton  and  woolen  goods  and 
of  cotton  velvet  or  corduroy.  The  city  of  Amiens,  where  cotton 
velvet  or  corduroy  is  especially  made,  is  an  important  center  for  the 
production  of  cheap  ready-made  garments  for  men,  boys,  and  chil- 
dren. 

Buttons  used  here  are  principally  of  corozo  for  men's,  boys',  and 
children's  garments  and  women's  dresses  and  cloaks ;  of  horn,  largely 
for  men's  overcoats  and  women's  dresses;  of  metal,  for  men's  trou- 
sers, and  fancy  metal  buttons  for  women's  dresses;  of  celluloid,  to 
imitate  corozo,  for  cheap  ready-made  clothing ;  buttons  covered  with 
silk  or  woolen  cloth  for  men's  evening  dress  (these  are  not  much  in 
vogue  for  women's  dresses) ;  of  mother-of-pearl  for  fancy  buttons 
for  men's  waistcoats,  women's  dresses,  and  for  men's  shirts  (four 
holes) ;  of  "faience"  (four  holes)  for  men's  cheap  shirts;  of  paper 
for  shoes;  and  of  bone,  wood,  jet  (black  and  colored),  glass,  etc. 

Corozo  buttons  were  largely  imported  prior  to  the  war  from  Aus- 
tria-Hungary.   The  best  grades  were  obtained  from  Bohemia,  espe- 
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cially  from  Bodenbach.  Purchases  could  also  be  made  from  branch 
houses  of  Austro-llungarian  firms  established  in  and  about  Paris. 

No  very  appreciable  amount  of  buttons  is  manufactured  in  this 
consular  district.  The  Department  of  Oise  is  by  far  the  principal 
source  of  supply  of  domestic  buttons  of  bone,  mother  of  pearl, 
and  silk-covered  buttons,  and,  to  some  extent,  of  corozo.  Paris 
and  its  vicinity  are  important  sources  of  supply  of  metal  but- 
tons for  men's  trousers  and  of  fancy  metal  buttons  for  women's 
dresses.  Corozo  buttons  from  the  Department  of  Ijoir-et-Cher,  an 
important  region  for  their  manufacture,  are  said  to  be  of  excellent 
quality  and  to  have  formerly  been  made  there  by  Austrian  workmen 
employed  by  French  manufacturers. 

Customs  statistics  do  not  show  that  buttons  have  been  imported 
through  this  port  during  the  past  five  years,  and  the  exports  which 
do  appear  for  that  period  were  probably  from  the  Department  of 
Oise  and  from  Paris.  Besides  buttons  of  French  manufacture,  and 
formerly  of  Austro-Hungarian  make,  Italian-made  buttons  are  used 
to  some  extent  here  in  the  manufacture  of  cheap  ready-made  clothing. 

At  present  competition  in  the  button  industry  is  almost  wholly 
confined  to  meeting  domestic  production,  previously  strong  Austro- 
Hungarian  competition  having  been  eliminated  by  reason  of  the  war. 
An  important  local  dealer  in  buttons  states  that  Austro-Hungarian 
manufacturers  were  probably  doing,  before  the  war^  no  less  than  50 
per  cent  of  the  trade  here,  and  one  of  the  best  tailors  in  the  citv  places 
their  share  of  the  business  as  high  as  75  per  cent  in  corozo  buttons. 
Their  prices,  as  compared  with  those  of  French  manufacturers,  were 
very  low,  and  they  furnished  both  high-grade  and  low-grade  buttons 
of  this  material.  About  the  only  low-grade  corozo  buttons  on  the 
iharket  were  of  Austro-Hungarian  origin.  Austrian  manufacturers 
were  also  supplying  the  trade  with  very  cheap  celluloid  buttons  in 
imitation  of  those  made  of  corozo. 

Aside  from  some  competition  with  Italian-made  buttons,  in  view 
of  the  elimination  of  Austro-Hungarian  production  from  this  mar- 
ket and  disturbed  local  industrial  conditions,  it  seems  likely  that 
American  manufacturers  of  buttons  meeting  local  requirements  will 
find  here  a  profitable  demand  for  some  oi  their  production.  For 
some  time  after  the  war,  even,  competition  in  this  trade  is  not  likely 
to  be  very  severe  for  American  manufacturers. 

There  are  no  firms  in  this  region  which  deal  exclusively  in  buttons 
either  for  their  own  account  or  as  representatives  of  manufacturers 
of  buttons,  although  such  firms  do  exist  in  Paris.  Buttons  are  sold 
by  dealers  in  tailors'  and  dressmakers'  supplies  and  by  wholesale  hab- 
erdashers. These  dealers  are  supplied  by  French  manufacturers  and 
Paris  houses  who  reach  the  trade  by  traveling  salesmen.  Austro- 
Hungarian  firms  used  even  to  sell  their  goods  directly  to  tailors  and 
so  eliminate  the  jobber  altogether.  The  local  trade  appears  never  to 
have  been  visited  by  other  than  French  and  Austro-Hungarian  rep- 
resentatives. 

Austro-Hungarian  firms  granted  long  credits,  large  discounts,  and 
were  easy  on  their  clients  in  making  collections,  but  sales  terms  gen- 
erally are  payment  in  30  days  from  the  end  of  the  month  in  which 
the  sale  is  made,  with  discounts  of  3  per  cent  or  5  per  cent,  or  in  90 
days  with  or  without  discounts. 
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GERMANY.* 

HAMBURG. 

Consul  General  Henry  H.  Morgan. 

The  button  industry  of  Germany,  which  is  probably  the  largest  in 
the  world,  is  centered  principally  in  Saxony  and  the  Khine  Province. 
Mtiny  millions  of  metal  buttons  are  manufactured  for  military  use, 
and  there  is  scarcely  any  other  hard  substance,  organic  or  inorganic, 
which  is  not  utilized  in  Germany  for  the  manufacture  of  buttons. 
Button-making  materials^  especially  the  ivory  or  corozo  nut,  are  im- 
ported in  immense  quantities  at  Hamburg,  beyond  even  the  needs  of 
the  German  button  manufacturers.  Hamburg  is,  in  fact,  the  largest 
market  for  button-making  materials  in  the  world. 

Statistics  of  the  production  of  buttons  in  Germany  are  not  avail- 
able since  1913,  and  such  figures  as  are  obtainable  for  all  Germany  for 
that  year  do  not  separate  buttons  from  other  articles  made  of  the 
same  materials.  Over-sea  trade  in  buttons  at  Hamburg,  however,  is 
shown  for  1913  in  the  following  table : 


Countries. 


IMPORTS. 


Belgium 

Bremen 

France 

Italy 

Japan 

Spain 

United  Kingdom.. 

United  States 

All  other  cuuntri^. 


Total. 


EXPORTS. 


Argentina 

Australia 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Bremen 

British  India 

British  South  Africa 

British   South  and  Central 

America 

Canada 

Canary  Islands 

ChUe ^ 

China,  not  elsewhere  specified 

KJaochow 

Dongkong 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Dominican  Republic 

East  Africa 


Pounds. 


34,013 
22,928 
62,391 
63,352 
293,215 

8,157 
42,549 
77. 162 

4,849 


599,216 


Value. 


16,992 

9,444 

21,137 

26,823 

391,450 

3,306 

35,809 

34,286 

1,667 


530,914 


652,348 
287,483 

14,330 

423,949 

8,818 

425,051 

23,589 

7,275 

157,190 

10,582 

175,267 

78,926 

7,056 

93.476 

52,690 

8,818 

39,022 

23,589 

11,023 

20,283 


321,490 
168,366 

8,435 
292,607 

5,564 
138,971 

7,430 

7,057 
124,160 

3,199 
85,670 
85,503 

1,518 
58,405 
30,526 

3,510 
24,390 
13,623 

6,350 

3,806 


Countries. 
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Pounds. 


Ecuador 

France 

French  possessicms  in  Asia 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Japan 

Mexico 

Netherlands'   possessions  in 
Asia 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Philippines 

Portugal 

Russia: 

Baltic  ports  (except  Fin- 
land)  

Finland ' 

Black  Sea  ports 

Salvador 

Siam 

Spain 

Sweden ' 

Turkey  in  Europe ' 

United  Kingdom 

United  Stales , 

Uruguay 

Venesuela 

West  Africa 

All  other  countries i 


16,814 
15,212 
13,007 
18,960 
8,157 
73,855 
176,370 

202,384 
10,803 

130,514 
10,582 
13,007 
55,997 
16,535 
66,800 


78,044 

9,480 

24,912 

7,275 

5,071 

77,382 

38,581 

19,621 

652,127 

271,609 

92,815 

35,053 

25,133 

33,689 


Value. 


Total 1,720.052 


flO,14i 
2,868 
4,777 
8.068 
6,064 
47,431 
03,732 

103,735 
5,281 

70,5SD 
7,383 

12,119 

37,858 
8,711 

66,861 


30,326 

7,564 

3,815 

3,501 

2,356 

29,015 

27,475 

6,031 

347,290 

147,403 

50,827 

27,730 

7,666 

13,853 


3,533,010 


The  mother-of-pearl  industry  was  formerly  monopolized  by  the 
Vienna  manufacturers,  and  during  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the 
United  States  was  the  largest  importer  from  the  Austrian  works. 


»  While  the  war  conUnues  trade  reports  from  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany  are  neces- 
sarily rapa)?or.  Official  statisticH  for  the  past  two  years  are  unobtainable,  and  manufac- 
turers decline  to  furnish  information  concerning  their  business.  As  these  are  the  foremost 
button-producing  countries,  however,  American  manufacturers  would  haye  relatively  little 
interest  in  them  as  prospective  markets. 
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The  manufacture  of  this  class  of  buttons  was  then  undertaken  by  a 
large  number  of  works  in  Lower  Austria,  Bohemia,  and  Moravia, 
and  from  1870  on.  Saxony,  Berlin,  and  Hanover  entered  energetically 
into  the  competition.  About  1890,  however,  the  establishment  oi 
pearl-button  factories  in  the  United  States  began  to  cut  down  the 
American  demand  for  pearl  buttons  from  Europe,  which  were  soon 
practically  excluded  from  the  American  markets  by  the  competition 
of  the  native  product. 

Only  ivory-nut,  glass,  and  pearl  buttons  have  been  imported  into 
Germany  to  any  extent.  Purchases  are  usually  made  from  samples 
and  bv  direct  importation  through  wholesale  dealers.  As  a  general 
rule  the  terms  are  30  days'  draft,  although  the  time  is  extended  in 
many  cases  to  six  months  or  longer.  The  duty  on  ivory-nut  buttons 
from  America  is  $10.71  per  220  pounds. 

The  wages  of  button  sawyers  and  turners  run  from  $1.66  to  $7.14 
per  week. 

AIX  LA  CHAPELLE. 

Consul  Henry  C.  A.  Damm. 

Some  buttons  of  vegetable  ivory,  used  largely  for  men's  clothing, 
are  imported  from  Italy  because  tiheaper  than  the  German  product, 
but  most  of  the  buttons  of  this  kind  are  manufactured  in  Germany. 
Glass  buttons  of  fancy  designs  are  imported  from  Bohemia. 

Two  factories  in  this  consular  district  (Herzogenrath)  make  but- 
tons from  feldspar,  known  as  agate  buttons,  also  as  porcelain  or 
china  buttons,  mostly  used  for  cheap  dresses  and  underwear.  Per- 
haps the  greater  part  of  all  such  buttons  used  in  Germany  are  manu- 
factured Dy  these  two  firms.  They  are  made  in  endless  variety  of 
sizes,  shapes,  and  colors.  Imitations  of  pearl,  mother-of-pearl,  and 
bone  are  produced.  One  of  the  firms  exports  to  the  United  States 
agate  buttons  to  the  value  of  $20,000  to  $25,000  annually. 

A  large  firm  (at  Stolberg,  Rhine  Province)  manufactures  metal 
dress  fasteners,  exporting  large  quantities  to  the  United  States  each 
year.  These  local  firms  export  also  to  other  European  countries  and 
to  South  America. 

A  local  dealer  in  buttons  stated  that  last  year  he  was  offered  Amer- 
ican glass  buttons,  but  he  saw  no  reason  to  buy  them,  because  they 
were  no  cheaper  than  the  Bohemian  and  because  he  can  obtain  a  sup- 
ply from  Bohemia  more  quickly,  hence  need  not  lay  in  stock,  and  can 
always  get  the  latest  fashions  and  novelties  on  short  notice.  A  better 
opportunity  for  American  manufacturers  might  be  in  the  line  of 
standard  types  of  buttons,  such  as  used  for  men's  ready-made  cloth- 
ing and  women's  garments,  and  made  of  vegetable  ivory,  metal,  or 
papier-mache.  The  ready-made  clothing  industry  is  not  of  great 
importance  in  this  district,  though  Muenchen-Gladbach  has  fairlv 
large  concerns  of  this  character,  where  chiefly  cheap  workmen  s 
clothes  are  made.  It  seems  impossible  that  American  agate  buttons 
could  successfully  compete  with  the  local  factories  already  mentioned. 

The  women's  tailors  carry  no  stock  of  buttons  for  their  better 
quality  garments  but  purchase  for  each  garment  from  the  depart- 
ment stores,  which  carry  a  large  assortment,  or  from  tailors'  supply 
stores.  The  ready-made  garment  manufacturers  also  buy  in  this 
manner.  The  department  and  supply  stores  purchase  from  Ger- 
man and   foreign  manufacturers,  or  their  agents,  from  samples. 
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Men's  tailors,  since  standard  types  are  concerned,  often  buy  from 
manufacturers  direct,  and  often  even  small  shops  have  their  names 
stamped  on  the  trouser  buttons.  In  this  city,  where  there  is  a  very 
large  factory  population,  the  ready-made  clothing  stores  do  the  bulk 
of  the  trade. 

It  should  also  be  stated  that  ccmsiderable  buying  of  tailors'  sup- 
plies is  done  cooperatively. 

BERLIN. 

Coiural  GJeneral  Julias  G.  Lay. 

In  normal  times,  buttons  are  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of 
comimerce  invoiced  at  the  Berlin  consulate  general  for  export  to 
the  United  States.  The  city  directory  of  Berlin  and  its  suburbs 
for  1915  lists  155  button  manufacturers,  whose  products  include 
buttons  of  wood,  horn,  metal,  pearl,  celluloid,  glass,  ivory  nut,  cuff 
buttons,  buttons  of  textile  materials,  and  patent  fasteners.  Besides 
buttons  themselves,  button  forms,  button-making  machinery,  and 
button  materials  are  also  manufactured  locally  in  large  quantities. 

As  the  German  button  industry  is  largely  dependent  upon  the 
export  trade  with  foreign  countries,  the  imports  are  small,  and 
there  is  small  chance  for  American  manufacturers  to  compete  with 
the  German  products  in  Germany.  The  trade  statistics  show  that 
few  American  buttons  are  imported,  and  most  of  those  that  do  find 
a  market  are  of  new  varieties  and  protected  by  patents. 

Many  of  the  raw  materials  used  for  the  manufacture  of  buttons  in 
Germany  are  imported  from  distant  countries;  for  instance,  ivory 
nuts  and  pearl  shells  originate  in  Ecuador,  Central  America,  Brazil, 
Ceylon,  West  Africa,  Venezuela,  Zanzibar,  and  the  islands  of  the 
southern  Pacific.  Most  of  the  importation  of  these  materials  takes 
place  at  Hamburg,  although  small  consignments  are  received  in- 
directly through  i^eighboring  countries  and  at  other  German  ports-^ 

The  small  quantities  of  foreign  buttons  which  find  a  sale  in  Ger- 
many are  brought  into  the  market  either  by  general  agents  or  by 
sales  from  samples.  A  few  large  wholesalers  and  department  stores 
buy  directly  by  means  of  catalogues  when  samples  are  submitted. 
The  usual  terms  of  sale,  such  as  90  days'  credit  and  2  per  cent 
discount  for  cash,  are  not  observed  in  the  button  industry  because 
of  the  varied  assortments  offered  for  sale  and  the  large  discounts 
and  rebates  given  to  firms  purchasing  large  quantities. 

A  prominent  Berlin  button  manufacturer  informs  me  that  he  sends 
representatives  abroad  to  investigate  markets.  Having  found  a  mar- 
ket, he  does  not  sell  to  a  single  firm,  but  to  many.  In  New  York  alone 
this  manufacturer  has  8  or  10  purchasers,  who,  in  turn,  sell  to  the 
large  New  York  firms.  Buyers  often  come  to  Germany  to  attend 
exhibits  or  to  buv  individually. 

No  regular  catalogues  or  price  lists  are  issued,  but  sales  are  made 
largely  from  samples  and  from  price  quotations  given  in  letters. 
Complete  sets  of  samples  are  not  sent  out  in  large  quantities  unle&o 
particular  requests  are  made,  as  such  sample  outfits  are  rather  ex- 

1  See  Consul  General  Skinner's  reports  published  in  Daily  Commerce  Reports  Jan.  6  and 
May  11,  1914,  on  "  German  Trade  In  Button-making  Materials." 
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pensive  if  many  types  are  manufactured,  and  are  not  always  re- 
turned. German  manufacturers  often  export  their  buttons  in  a 
'•  knocked-down  "  condition  to  obtain  a  lower  rate  of  duty ;  for  in- 
stance, only  covers  for  buttons  are  exported  at  one  time,  so  that  duty 
would  only  have  to  be  paid  on  an  unnnished  article. 

BRESLAU. 

Consal  narry  G.  Seltzer. 

The  general  use  of  buttons  in  the  Breslau  consular  district  is  simi- 
lar to  that  in  the  United  States.  In  Upper  Silesia,  where  there  is  a 
large  Polish  element,  shawls  are  worn  rather  than  coats,  but  buttons 
are  used  upon  the  women's  dresses  for  ornament  only. 

Breslau  and  Schweidnitz  contain  the  only  button  factories  of 
importance  in  this  district,  and  their  products  consist  mostly  of 
metal  and  vegetable  ivory  buttons.  The  types  of  bifttons  imported 
are  mother-of-pearl,  from  France,  Japan,  and  Austria-Hungary; 
bone  and  horn,  from  Italy  and  Austria-Hungary;  ivory  nut,  from 
Italy  and  Austria-Hungary;  glass,  from  Austria-Hungary,  and  iron 
and  porcelain  buttons.  In  thfe  six  months  from  January  to  June, 
1914,  the  value  of  the  imports  of  mother-of-pearl  buttons  reached 
$350,098;  bone  and  horn  buttons,  $28,560;  ivory  nut  buttons, 
$291,550;  glass  buttons,  $140,89().  The  figures  for  iron  and  porce- 
lain buttons  are  included  with  other  wares. 

The  exports  of  buttons  are  almost  equal  to  the  imports,  the  figures 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1914  being  as  follows:  Mother-of-pearl, 
$250,852;  bone  and  horn,  $130,186;  ivory  nut,  $352,240;  and  glass, 
$59,262,  besides  iron  and  porcelain  buttons  not  separately  recorded. 

The  war  has  probably  had  no  effect  upon  the  mdustry  in  general, 
and  even  if  the  export  trade  has  been  cut  off  entirely  the  correspond- 
ing imports  have  also  been  restricted,  so  that  there  are  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  suflRcient  buttons  in  Germany  for  all  immediate  and 
future  needs  and  the  former  exporters  will  find  a  ready  market  at 
home  for  their  surplus  production. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  great  possibilities  of  developing  a  trade 
in  buttons  in  (lermany,  but  whatever  may  be  accomplished  can  best 
be  done  through  the  large  dealers.  Prices  and  terms  will  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  these  efforts,  but  under  present  conditions  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  present  any  comparisons  in  prices  because  of  the  fluctuating 
exchange  rates,  and  terms  would  probably  be  largely  influenced  by 
shipping  conditions.  So  long  as  the  war  continues  and  until  normal 
exchange  rates  again  prevail,  it  is  advisable  to  quote  prices  in  Ameri- 
can dollars  and  give  no  ^aranties  as  to  delivery. 

From  personal  inquiries  made  to  the  largest  firms  in  this  city  who 
use  buttons  it  was  learned  that  women's  tailors  generally  purchase 
tlieir  supplies  of  buttons  from  a  large  dealer  in  Breslau,  with  whom 
they  have  an  arrangement  by  which  they  may  return  unused  or  obso- 
lete stock.  Some  also  buy  from  foreign  houses.  Very  few  buy  from 
the  manufacturers  direct.  A  large  manufacturer  reports  that  he 
occasionally  sells  buttons  to  foreign  jobbers,  but  that  the  best  part  of 
his  trade  is  confined  to  domestic  dealers  and  wholesalers.    He  fur- 
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ther  advises  that  the  best  way  to  reach  the  consumer  is  through  the 
large  jobbers. 

LEIPZIG. 

Consul  William  P.  Kent 

Buttons  of  every  variety,  fancy  and  staple,  are  manufactured  here, 
and  besides  the  great  number  of  German  manufacturers  selling  di- 
rectly through  their  salesmen  to  retailers  and  consumers  there  are 
wholesale  houses  and  exporters  in  many  of  the  principal  cities.  Re- 
tail stores  for  the  usual  types  of  buttons  are  to  be  found  in  every  city 
or  town. 

Novelties  in  fancy  buttons,  however,  if  brought  to  the  attention  of 
interested  persons  upon  the  right  occasion — for  instance,  at  the  Leip- 
zig fairs — will  always  receive  consideration,  especially  among  the 
wholesale  dealers,  women's  tailoring  departments,  and  ready-made 
garment  factories. 

PLAUEN. 
Consul  M.  J.  Hendrick. 

Buttons  are  used  mostly  in  this  consular  district  by  tailors  and 
dressmakers  and  in  the  home.  There  are  no  wholesale  manufac- 
turers of  clothing,  either  men's  or  women's.  Pearl  and  crochet  but- 
tons are  most  favored.  With  the  exception  of  two  glove  manufac- 
turers at  Johannesgeorgstadt  (L.  Cohn  and  "La  Tosca"),  who  im- 
port press  buttons  from  Austria,  all  buttons  used  are  purchased  either 
from  one  small  local  manufacturer  (Louis  Stimmung,  Zwickau),  who 
makes  only  pearl  and  crochet  buttons  of  medium  and  larger  size: 
from  either  of  two  small  jobbing  houses  who  handle  all  kinds  or 
tailors'  supplies;  from  a  Berlin  manufacturer,  or  from  large  whole- 
salers at  Berlin  or  Leipzig. 

The  direct  importation  of  foreign  goods  by  dealers  in  this  district 
is  practically  nil,  and  no  buttons  of  any  kind  are  directly  imported 
from  the  United  States.  All  dealers  who  handle  American  products 
purchase  them  from  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Leipzig,  or  Bremen  import- 
ers, and,  while  no  statistics  are  available,  the  total  value  of  such 
imports  is  considerable.  At  present  few  articles  are  offered  for  sale 
as  the  products  of  foreign  countries ;  when  such  are  offered  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  country  of  origin.  This  is  not,  therefore,  an 
opportune  time  to  try  to  establish  a  direct  trade  in  American  prod- 
ucts with  retail  dealers  in  this  district.  It  is  possible  that  a  limited 
market  might  be  found  by  thoroughly  and  regularly  canvassing  the 
trade  here  through  traveling  salesmen,  but  even  were  conditions 
normal  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  efforts  would  result  profitably, 
the  sources  of  supply  being  already  established  at  larger  centers. 

Exports  of  buttons  from  this  district  to  the  United  States  during 
recent  years  were  as  follows:  1911,  $2,316;  1912,  $11,733;  1913, 
$10,724;  1914,  $6,320;  total,  $31,093. 

Wholesale  prices  for  buttons  are  as  follows  (April  5,  1916) : 

Crochet  buttons:  Per  gross. 

Plain ^^'  47 

Fancy,  black  or  blue. _  —  1.42 

Extra  fancy,  assorted  colors 1-66 
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Pearl  buttons:  Per  grow. 

Plain,  size  8  millimeters $0. 47 

.  Plain,  size  10  millimeters .57 

Colored,  size  8  millimeters .52 

Colored,  size  10  millimeters .64 

Bone  buttons: 

Plain $0. 0&-.  59 

Black  or  dark  blue .11-.  71 

Credit  terms  are  usually  30  days,  2  per  cent  off ;  60  to  90  days,  net. 

GREECE. 

ATHENS. 

Consul  General  Alexander  W.  Weddell. 

There  is  a  factory  at  Piraeus  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  buttons 
and  at  Athens  a  similar  establishment  for  horn  buttons.  All  expen- 
sive kinds  o{  buttons — glazed,  polished  mother-of-pearl,  etc. — are  im- 
ported. 

American  button  manufacturers  entering  this  territory  would  en- 
counter a  very  severe  competition  from  the  25  or  more  agents  repre- 
senting German,  Austrian,  and  other  manufacturers.  In  matters  of 
credit  the  German  firms  lead  all  others,  and  among  themselves  there 
is  understood  to  be  close  bidding  to  secure  business.  Catalogue  prices, 
however,  vary  but  slightly,  the  fluctuations  of  supply  and  demand 
being  regulated  by  changes  in  the  discount  rate  from  list  prices. 

It  is  not  believed  that  in  normal  times,  except  under  radically 
changed  methods,  that  American  buttons  would  sell  here  any  more 
than  the  English  ones,  for  which  sporadic  attempts  have  been  made 
to  establish  a  market.     It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  just  at 

fu'esent,  because  of  the  international  situation,  buyers  are  rather 
ooking  to  England  and  are  beginning  to  make  purchases  through 
their  agents  in  Manchester. 

Purchases  of  buttons  in  the  markets  of  this  district  are  made  by 
indirect  importation  arranged  after  examination  of  samples  sub- 
mitted by  local  agents.  These  agents  are  supplied  with  a  rich  and 
varied  assortment  of  buttons,  armed  with  which  thev  visit  the  entire 
trade  soliciting  orders. 

The  terras  offered  are  very  liberal,  a  credit  of  from  six  to  eight 
months  being  not  uncommon.  Importei's  generall}^  demand  c.  i.  f. 
prices.  It  seems  apposite  here  to  press  home  the  dislike  felt  by  the 
Grecian  buyer  for  f.  o.  b.  prices;  tney  prefer  to  pay  more  and  to  be 
assured  of  the  exact  expense  they  are  incurring,  rather  than  to  meet 
the  uncertainty  of  freight  charges,  especially  in  a  time  like  the 
present. 

SALONIKI. 

Consul  Alfred  N.  Thomson. 

The  button  industry  is  not  highly  developed  in  this  district.  A 
relatively  small  part  of  the  population  have  the  clothing  require- 
ments of  the  western  European.  The  value  of  the  annual  market 
requirements  for  buttons  is  estimated  at  $35,000.  Only  a  very  small 
quantity  of  buttons  (all  cloth  covered)  are  manufactured  locally. 
The  buttons  commonly  used  are  the  glass,  bone,  horn,  metal,  metal 
and  nacre  varieties,  mostly  of  German  and  Austro-Hungarian  origin. 
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While  the  present  war  has  interrupted  the  trade  of  Germany  and 
Austria  in  most  commodities  which  they  formerly  placed  on  this 
market,  the  trade  in  buttons  has  not  been  seriously  affected,  as  such 
commodities  are  attached  to  cards  which  can  readily  be  sent  to  this 
market  bv  parcel  post.  At  the  present  time,  however,  local  button 
agents  of  foreign  manufacturers  require  a  deposit  of  about  30  per 
cent  with  order  and  the  balance  upon  arrival  or  the  goods.  In  a  lew 
cases  credit  has  been  opened  in  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary. 
American  button  manufacturers  desiring  to  enter  this  market  at  the 
present  time  are  advised  to  insist  on  the  latter  method  of  payment, 
or  cash  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  as  a  moratorium  has  been  in  force  in  this 
district  since  the  Balkan  Wars,  making  it  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
financial  standing  of  local  firms. 

It  is  believed  that  under  normal  conditions  there  is  small  oppor- 
tunity for  the  introduction  of  American  buttons  in  this  territory,  as 
the  (ierman  and  Austro-Hungarian  trade  in  these  commodities  is 
highly  systematized  here,  and  the  proximity  of  those  nations,  as  well 
as  their  well-developed  credit  facilities,  would  preclude  American 
competition.  The  demands  of  the  local  market  are  for  cheap  wares. 
Quality  plays  only  a  secondary  role.  In  order  to  compete  with 
European  firms  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  American  manufacturer 
to  place  a  very  cheap  grade  of  buttons  on  this  market.  Furthermore, 
the  manufacturer  would  have  to  maintain  one  of  his  own  men  in  the 
field  to  keep  constantly  in  touch  with  subagents  and  study  the  de- 
mands of  the  local  consumers  as  well  as  their  financial  and  business 
standing.  Saloniki  firms  usually  make  direct  purchases  from  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  manufacturers  from  samples  shown  by  local  or 
traveling  agents.  After  viewing  the  samples,  the  local  firm  orders, 
through  the  agent,  from  the  manufacturer,  who  grants  from  four  to 
six  months'  credit. 

ITALY. 

Consul  Roger  C.  Tredwell,  Turin. 

There  are  55  factories  in  Italy  which  make  buttons  of  amber,  coral, 
horn,  bone,  hoofs,  ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  tortoise  shell,  vegetable 
ivory,  wood,  horsehair,  leather,  celluloid,  gutta-percha,  and  cloth. 
There  are  other  establishments,  of  which  the  number  is  not  at  present 
ascertainable,  which  make  buttons  of  papier-mache,  metal,  porce- 
lain, and  glass  as  by-products.  The  statistics  of  the  production  for 
all  Italy  are  not  available,  but  the  export  trade  is  large,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  accompanying  table.  The  entire  button  industry  em- 
ploys 5,870  persons. 

The  button  industry  of  Piedmont  is  not  relatively  important, 
although  a  few  of  the  factories  share  to  a  small  extent  m  the  export 
trade  of  horn,  bone,  and  vegetable  ivory  buttons.  Seven  establish- 
ments fall  within  the  first  group  named  above,  and  there  are  14 
others  which  make  buttons  of  some  description.  The  seven  factories 
give  employment  to  265  persons.  Six  of  them  use  mechanical  motive 
power.  The  complete  returns  are  three  hydraulic  motors  with  a  total 
of  15  horsepower,  one  gas  motor  of  4  horsepower,  and  nine  electric 
motors  with  a  total  of  79  horsepower.  They  make  principally  horn 
buttons. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  Italian  exports  and  imports  of 
buttons  in  1913  and  in  1914: 


Kinds. 


EXPORTS. 


Papier-mAch^.  etc 

Horn 

Bone 

C<m>to 

Wool  covered 

Mother-of-pearl 

Porcelain,  enamel,  and  glass . 
Silk  covered 


Total. 


IMPORTS. 


Papier-mAch**,  etc 

Horn 

Bone 

Cotton 

Wool 

Mother-of-pearl 

Porcelain,  enamel,  or  glass . 
Silk 


Total. 


1913 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 


200,841 

105,601 

4,329,856 

220 

4,530 

339,732 


Vahie. 


1131,867 

87,825 

3,032,416 

162 

9,915 

32,715 


4,980,780      3,294,900 


74,296 
5,291 
3,307 


14,969 
3,474 
2,750 


882 

242,167 

45,636 

5,386 


648 

530,002 

4,396 

5,668 


376,965 


561,880 


1914 


Quantity. 


Ftmmdt, 

3,0S6 

89,506 

117,066 

3,245,181 


2,403 
177,472 
101, 192 


3,i35,997 


86,431 

8,527 

1,984 

661 

882 

197,658 

96,681 

5,234 


302,048 


Value. 


1621 

58,768 

97,359 

3,130,720 


6,457 

17,000 

1,063 


2,311,078 


17,400 

2,316 

1,650 

324 

648 

432,614 

9,214 

5,498 


469,664 


Italy's  entire  export  trade  in  papier-mach6  buttons  is  with  Tunis. 
The  largest  purchasers  of  Italian  horn  buttons  are  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Switzerland,  France,  Belgium,  and 
Denmark,  and  the  best  markets  for  bone  buttons  are  British  India, 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Greece.  European  Turkey,  Panama, 
the  United  States,  and  Argentina.  Corozo,  or  vegetable-ivory  but- 
tons, which  are  far  the  largest  item  in  Italian  button  exports,  go 
chiefly  to  Great  Britain,  but  Austria,  Germany,  Russia,  Switzer- 
land, India,  Argentina,  and  Brazil  are  also  important  purchasers. 
The  exports  of  mother-of-pearl  buttons  go  chiefly  to  Great  Britain, 
to  Aden,  Egypt,  Germany,  Austria,  and  the  United  States.  The 
principal  markets  for  porcelain  and  glass  buttons  are  British  India 
and  Ceylon,  Belgium,  Great  Britain,  Egypt,  Roumania,  and  Asiatic 
Turkey.    All  of  the  exports  of  silk  buttons  go  to  China. 

The  largest  item  in  Italy's  button  imoorts  is  mother-of-pearl  but- 
tons, which  have  been  purchased  chiefly  in  Austria-Hungary  and 
Germany,  as  have  also  porcelain  and  glass  buttons  and,  in  fact,  prac- 
tically all  of  the  imports  except  some  horn  buttons  from  Great 
Britain. 

All  types  of  buttons  are  sold  in  this  district,  particularly  metal 
buttons  for  the  clothes  of  the  laboring  man,  papier-mach^  buttons, 
which  have  been  extensively  used  on  uniforms  for  the  Italian  sol- 
diers; celluloid,  bone,  and  glass  for  women's  clothing;  horn  and  vege- 
table ivory  for  men's  suits;  and  the  usual  types  for  all  kinds  of 
undergarments.  Apparently  the  only  opportunity  for  profitable 
business  in  American  buttons  in  Italy,  however,  would  be  with 
mother-of-pearl  and  papier-mach6,  of  which  the  more  important 
sources  of  supply  are  now  closed  to  the  Italian  importer. 
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FLORENCE. 

CoDBul  P.  T.  F.  Dumont. 


Up  to  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe,  buttons  made 
of  vegetable  ivory,  horn,  bone,  and  porcelain  were  exported  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  especially  to  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  Aus- 
tria-Hungary. After  that  time  exports  to  Germany  and  Austria 
were  very  small,  stopping  completely  with  the  entrance  of  Italy 
into  the  war.  Trade  with  Great  Britain  remained  about  normal. 
The  war  increased  the  demand  from  Spain,  however. 

Piacenza,  an  important  manufacturing  city  in  this  consular  dis- 
trict, is  a  button-manufacturing  center,  particularly  of  buttons  made 
from  vegetable  ivory.  Many  of  its  principal  manufacturers  have 
branch  factories  in  other  consular  districts.  A  heavy  export  trade 
is  done  in  buttons  manufactured  from  the  seeds  of  the  "  palma 
dum"  {Hyphaene  nodularm)^  obtained  from  Eritrea  and  Upper 
Egypt,  and  the  "  corozo  "  {Phytelaphas  macrocarpo)^  obtained  from 
equatorial  America,  particularly  from  Ecuador,  seeds  from  which 
country  make  superior  qualities  of  buttons.  Because  of  intensi- 
fied competition  and  sudden  changes  in  fashions  in  1913  manu- 
facturers had  on  hand  heavy  stocks  of  unsold  goods  which  they 
were  obliged  to  carry  over  into  1914.  When  the  war  broke  out  in 
August,  1914,  the  abnormal  conditions  which  prevailed  became  more 
complicated,  foreign  markets  were  almost  closed,  foreign  credits  were 
unavailable,  and  many  factories  closed  their  doors.  After  the  crisis 
passed  factories  were  reopened  and  a  demand  sprang  up  for  cheap 
buttons  for  military  purposes,  but  many  factories  are  still  running 
on  half  time.  In  spite  of  the  increased  price  of  raw  materials,  fuel, 
dyes,  etc.,  prices  oi  finished  goods  are  the  same  and  the  industry  is 
in  a  crippled  condition. 

A  search  for  new  markets  is  being  made  with  some  success,  Ger- 
many and  Austria  were  the  chief  competitors  of  Italy  and  furnished 
a  somewhat  superior  button. 

Certain  buttons  in  general  use  are  imported  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  a  market  exists  for  shoe  buttons  (made  of  paper),  mother- 
of-pearl,  agate  glass,  and  automatic  metal  buttons  (bachelor).  The 
trade  which  formerly  obtained  the  greater  part  of  its  supplies  of 
these  from  Germany  and  Austria  will  gladly  turn  to  American 
manufacturers  for  them  if  our  manufacturers  will  adopt  European 
sales  methods.  Bachelor  buttons  are  particularly  in  demand  and 
prices  have  risen  over  200  per  cent.  Of  buttons  generally,  cheap, 
showy  types  with  good  patterns  are  demanded.  Durability  is  a  sec- 
ondarv  consideration. 

Buttons  made  of  horn,  bone,  and  wood  are  extensively  manufac- 
tured here,  and  no  market  for  foreign  buttons  made  from  these  ma- 
terials can  be  obtained.  If  obtained,  it  is  not  likely  that  it  could  be 
held  for  any  length  of  time.  Metal  buttons  are  also  extensively 
manufactured  at  Bologna,  in  this  consular  district,  and  supply  the 
local  demand.  There  are  also  numerous  small  factories  in  Italy 
making  porcelain  buttons. 

The  prices  given  below  are  those  at  which  wholesalers  in  Florence 
are  offered  goods  f .  o.  b.  Florence,  packing  excluded,  net  of  discounts 
and  on  liberal  credit  terms  (Sept.  9,  1915)  : 
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Kinds. 

Price  per  gross. 

Kinds. 

Prioe  per  gross. 

Wood  (to  be  covered) 

10.231-10.463 

.386-    .482 
.  772  -  1. 168 
.0065-    .154 
.0772-    .679 

.25    -    .004 
.579-    .065 
.048-    .164 

Mother-of-pearl: 

First  quality 

Bboe: 

SO.  280  -12. 316 

Black 

Second  QualltT 

.086-    .231 

Colored 

Aeate  e lass,  white 

.  019  -    .  086 

Horn 

Forcelain.  pearl  colored 

.  038  -    .164 

Staff,  only  in  black 

Celluloid  (seldom  used) 

.096  -    .772 

Metal: 

Bachelor 

Glass  or  crystal,  fancv  shapes  and 
colors,  but  carriea  only  when 
fashion  requires,  no  price  quoted. 

Vegetable    ivory,    solid    colors, 
striped,  or  mixed 

For  trousers 

Bone,  cheap  grade , 

i      .193-1.930 
I      .  231  -  2. 805 

1 

Shoe,  bachelor,  metal,  and  celluloid  buttons  were  imported  from 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  France;  mother-of-pearl  but- 
tons from  Austria,  Germany,  Japan,  France,  and  Great  Britain; 
agate  glass  buttons  from  Austria,  Germany,  and  France;  while  all 
silk-covered  buttons  were  imported  from  Germany.  The  market 
in  all  of  these  is  open  to  American  manufacturers.  Wholesale 
selling  prices  are  50  per  cent  higher  than  the  buying  prices  quoted. 

Wholesalers  in  general  buy  directly  from  the  manufacturer  on  a 
running  account;  others  buy  at  90  and  120  days  from  delivery  of 

foods.  These  methods  obtain,  however,  only  between  Italitm  manu- 
acturers  and  wholesalers.  Purchases  from  foreign  manufacturers 
are  made  through  general  agents  in  Milan  or  Turin  on  net  cash  at 
90  and  120  days.  Many  Italian  manufacturers  as  well  as  the  gen- 
eral agents  of  foreign  manufacturers  maintain  a  force  of  traveling 
men  who  call  upon  wholesalers  from  four  to  six  times  a  year.  If 
necessary,  these  traveling  men  collect  accounts  and  carry  samples. 

Wholesalers  in  this  consular  district  are  accustomed  to  buying 
foreign  goods  on  time  and  through  general  agencies  located  either 
in  Milan,  Turin,  or  Genoa.  It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  any  other 
methods  would  be  acceptable.  In  view  of  the  small  stock  of  metal 
bachelor  buttons  on  hand,  it  is  possible  that  cash  sales  might  be  made 
to  some  ef  them  in  this  class  of  goods. 

LEGHORN. 

Consul  Roger  C.  Tredwell. 

The  centers  of  the  button  industry  in  Italy  are  Milan,  Piacenza, 
and  Brescia,  and  the  materials  used  are  vegetable  ivory,  bone,  horn, 
and  mother-of-pearl.  Of  the  55  factories  in  the  Kingdom  there  are 
only  two  small  and  unimportant  ones  in  this  consular  district. 

The  button  industry  is  now  recovering  from  the  severe  setback 
which  it  received  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Europe  in  1914. 
It  suffered,  as  did  many  others,  from  the  cancellation  of  orders,  the 
closing  of  the  principal  markets,  and  the  difficulty  of  receiving  re- 
mittances from  abroad.  Recently,  however,  there  has  been  a  note- 
worthy improvement  in  the  export  trade,  which  is  attributed  to  the 
renewal  of  sales  to  some  of  the  European  countries,  Central  and 
South  America,  and  British  India,  and  to  better  transportation  serv- 
ices and  insurance  facilities. 

The  wholesale  prices  of  buttons  are  regulated  by  a  trust  with 
headquarters  at  Milan  and  are  not  obtainaole,  but  notwithstanding 
the  recent  improvement  in  this  trade,  it  is  imderstood  that  the  prices 
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have  advanced  but  little,  owing  to  a  strong  competition  in  other 
countries.  Consequentlv  the  profits  of  the  manufacturer  have  been 
liniite<l.  for  the  cost  of  labor  has  increased  and  the  prices  for  all 
of  the  articles  and  materials  necessarv  to  the  industry  have  advanced. 
.Some  branches  of  the  trade  have  benefited  from  the  activities  de- 
veloped in  new  markets  and  have  had  the  advantage  of  orders  to 
furnish  buttons  to  the  army. 

The  two  factories  in  this  district  are  situated  in  the  Province  of 
Lucca,  and  manufacture  bone  buttons  from  the  tibia  or  shin  bone 
of  Italian  and  to  a  small  extent  of  imported  cattle.  Only  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  local  capital  is  invested  m  these  establishments,  and 
although  they  have  been  operating  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  have  been  favored  by  a  plentiful  supply  of  labor  and  hydraulic 
power,  there  has  been  but  little  development  during  the  past  10 
years. 

Since  1911,  when  the  hygienic  regulations,  put  into  force  on  ac- 
count of  the  cholera  epidemic,  made  the  purchase  of  bone  more  diffi- 
cult, there  has  been  a  notable  increase  in  the  price  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial. This  crisis  was  followed  in  1913  by  a  general  slackness  in 
trade  which  resulted  in  an  overproduction  of  buttons  in  all  the 
brandies.*  This  was  attributed  to  the  changes  in  the  mode  and 
fashions  as  well  as  to  the  bad  conditions  which  prevailed  generally 
in  the  banking  and  commercial  world. 

Tlie  normal  production  of  bone  buttons  in  these  factories  is  about 
300,000  gross  per  annum,  which  are  sold  principally  in  central  and 
southern  Italy  and  Sardinia.  Small  quantities  are  also  exported 
through  Leghorn  ajid  Genoa  to  Germany  and  Austria,  to  which 
countries  there  has  been  a  small  but  steady  growth  in  the  exportation 
of  bone  buttons  during  the  past  five  years.  The  average  value  of 
this  type  of  button  exported  has  been  950  lire  per  quintal  ($183.35 
per  2*20  pounds). 

It  is  not  believed  that  there  is  any  opportunity  to  introduce 
American  buttons  of  vegetable  ivory,  bone,  or  horn  into  .Italy  at 
the  present  time,  since  the  national  output  is  apparently  sufficient 
to  meet  the  demand.  In  fact  the  Italian  manufacturers,  who  before 
the  war  found  a  market  for  their  products  in  all  parts  of  Europe, 
as  well  as  in  India  and  America,  expect  that  after  the  close  of  the 
war  the  Italian  button  industry  will  undergo  a  notable  development, 
and  hope  even  now  to  extend  their  export  trade,  owing  to  the  in- 
ability of  their  strongest  competitors  to  compete  successfully  at 
present  in  the  principal  foreign  markets. 

The  types  which  might  be  successfully  introduced  into  Italy, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  former  sources  of  supply  are  now  closed, 
are  mother-of-pearl  and  papier-mach^  buttons,  and  to  a  much  smaller 
extent  those  or  celluloid,  porcelain,  enamel,  and  glass. 

There  are  no  importers  of  buttons  in  this  district,  and  but  two 
wholesale  dealers,  who  supply  the  retail  shops  and  practically  all  of 
the  tailors  in  the  city.  These  firms  purchase  their  stocks  from  travel- 
ing salesmen  representing  manufacturers  and  importers  in  the  larger 
commercial  centers,  and  supply  the  local  demand  from  their  deposits. 
They  are  jobbers  and  wholesalers  of  many  other  lines  and  buy  on 
their  own  account. 
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NAPLES. 

Consul  Jay  Wblte. 

The  use  of  buttons  for  costumes  and  also  for  upholstery  is  as 
universal  in  southern  Italy  as  in  the  United  States.  All  types  and 
makes  of  buttons  are  in  requisition,  many  of  which  are  imported. 

Buttons  for  gloves  have  up  to  the  present  time  been  largely  pur- 
chased from  Austria-Hungary.  Since  the  beginning  of  hostilities 
between  the  two  countries,  Italians  more  than  ever  are  seeking  to 
establish  factories  where  these  very  necessary  articles  may  be  made. 
Inquiries  have  been  made  of  this  office  relative  to  machinery  for 
such  manufactures,  as  already  reported. 

The  countries  which  practically  controlled  the  button  trade,  in  so 
far  as  imports  to  Italy  were  concerned,  before  the  present  war  were 
Oreat  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Austria-Hungary,  Japan,  and 
Asiatic  Turkey,  while  there  were  small  importations  from  other 
countries. 

The  goods  were  largely  sold  from  samples  mounted  on  cards,  and 
the  means  of  sale  has  been  by  travelers,  wholesalers,  jobbers,  and  cor- 
respondence. 

Italy  has  long  been  established  as  a  center  for  glove  manufacture, 
and  here  also  great  quantities  of  buttons  are  used.  A  Naples  glove 
establishment  recently  placed  an  order  for  9,000  gross  of  one  type  of 
glove  buttons- 
There  is  no  prejudice  against  American  goods  in  the  Naples  con- 
sular district.  Providing  the  prices  are  not  above  Continental  prices, 
and  also  that  a  small  margin  of  credit  is  allowed,  Italian  firms  would 
be  quite  willing  to  enter  into  business  with  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  past,  however,  European  concerns  have  been 
so  considerate  in  their  financial  dealings  with  Italians,  their  aim 
seeming  to  be  the  careful  nurturing  and  fostering  of  their  trade, 
that  the  present  instant  payment  policy  pursued  by  American  houses 
has  a  deterrent  effect  in  establishing  connections. 

PALERMO. 

Consul  Samuel  II.  Sbank. 

There  are  no  button  factories  in  this  consular  distict,  and  the  sup- 
ply of  buttons  has  come  from  northern  Italy,  Austria,  and  Germany. 
There  are  no  large  factories  of  men's  or  women's  clothing  and  but 
three  small  shoe  factories  here,  so  the  sales  are  limited  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  tailors,  dressmakers,  and  shoemakers.  The  annual  consump- 
tion would  probably  reach  $15,000. 

Austrian  and  German  manufacturers  have  had  local  agents  here, 
who  booked  orders  which  were  sent  to  the  factory  for  execution. 
These  agents,  about  10  in  number,  are  the  largest  buyers  here.  They 
i-eceive  a  commission  of  from  7  to  10  per  cent.  German  and  Italian 
firms  have  usually  granted  credit  of  from  two  to  six  months.  Buttons 
are  bought  from  samples,  and  the  prices  for  the  commoner  types 
rang^e  from  13  to  80  cents  per  gross.  Some  fancy  buttons  have  sold 
as  high  as  $7  per  gross.  Sizes  run  from  4  to  24  lines.  Shipments 
have  usually  been  made  from  Austria  and  Germany  by  parcels  post, 
in  packages  of  11  pounds,  the  cost  from  Germany  being  about  40 
cents. 

874W--16 6 
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Since  importation  from  Austria  and  Germany  has  been  stopped 
the  supply  of  buttons  is  becoming  low,  and  dealers  would  be  glad  to 
receive  samples  and  quotations  from  American  manufacturers. 
Metal  snap  fasteners,  celluloid,  and  glass  buttons  for  wcxnen's  wear- 
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CoDBuI  B.  Harvey  Carroll. 

Button  manufacturing  in  Italy  is  well  established,  has  an  abun- 
dance of  expert  labor,  for  which  they  pay  only  one-half  or  one-third 
the  amount  in  wages  that  labor  of  similar  quality  woidd  cost  in  the 
United  States.  But  most  of  the  buttons  are  made  from  imported 
materials,  such  as  vegetable  ivory,  metal,  woolen  and  cotton  cloth, 
bone,  and  horn,  and  there  is  now  a  scarcity  in  all  of  these  materials. 

The  scarcity  in  bone  is  so  great  that  bone  buttons  are  now  hardly 
to  be  found  on  the  local  wholesale  market.  The  value  of  all  other 
materials  has  increased.  The  wholesale  selling  price  has  increased 
approximately  80  per  cent  as  a  result  of  war  conditions,  and  sonie 

S'  pes  of  buttons,  especially  such  as  were  purchased  in  Austria- 
ungary  or  Germany,  are  no  longer  obtainable.    Similar  articles 
from  Great  Britain  cost  twice  as  much  as  from  Grermany,  even  before 
the  war. 
The  great  army  demands  for  uniforms  have  ^reatiy  increased  the 

S trices  of  staple  buttons  of  the  commoner  qualities,  wnile  other  uses 
or  metals  have  increased  the  cost  of  metal  buttons,  and  difficulties 
of  transportation  have  increased  from  30  to  40  per  cent  the  cost  of 
raw  materials  imported  from  abroad.  As  the  celluloid  buttons  are 
made  from  celluloid  imported  from  the  United  States,  American 
makers  of  celluloid  buttons  ought  to  compete  in  this  market  es- 
pecially. Makers  of  cloth-covered  buttons  for  men's  and  women's 
tailored  suits  ought  also  to  be  able  to  compete,  and  such  metal  buttons 
as  formerly  came  from  Germany  and  sucn  fancy  buttons  as  formerly 
came  from  Austria-Hungary  might  be  supplanted  by  American 
buttons. 

A  staple  self-fastening  button  of  the  kind  once  known  as  bache- 
lor's button  is  imported  from  France.  It  has  the  advantage  over 
any  Italian  button  of  the  same  sort  in  that  the  under  piece  is  per- 
forated so  that  the  button  can  be  a^in  unfastened  while  the  Italian 
button,  once  the  two  pieces  are  clamped  together,  remains  fixed. 
Both  the  French  and  the  Italian  buttons  of  this  sort  sell  (^Oct.  4, 
1915)  at  wholesale  at  1.50  lire,  or  $0.29  per  cross.  '  America  has 
better  makes  of  such  patent  buttons  and  shoulcT be  able  to  compete. 
In  the  Veneto  the  nrms  and  establishments  that  use  foreign  but- 
tons buy  almost  exclusively  throuj^h  local  jobbers  or  wholesalers  and 
Italian  made  buttons  are  bought  m  the  same  way. 

The  trade  in  novelty  buttons,  emblems,  and  badges,  made  of  glass, 
cheap  enamel,  and  metal,  has  flourished  under  tne  stimulus  of 
patriotism  and  war  fever  in  so  far  as  these  articles  are  made  in 
patriotic  designs,  national  colors,  coats  of  arms,  flags,  and  symbols. 
Some  of  those  in  glass  are  made  in  Venice  but  the  greater  part  are 
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made  in  Milan  and  Turin  and  sell  aft  retail  at  prices  that  range 
from  10  centesimi  (2  cents)  to  2  lire  (40  cents),  the  average  price 
being  50  centesimi  (10  cents). 

The  duty'upon  buttons  varies  according  to  the  material  of  which 
the  button  is  made  or  with  which  it  is  covered.  Imports  from  the 
United  States  are  admitted  at  the  conventional  rates  of  duty,  whicb 
are  as  follows: 

r«r  100  kilos.* 

Papler-mftch6 $9.65 

Wood  or  vegetable  Ivory 9.65 

CJotton   covered 23. 16 

Woolen   covered 42. 46 

Linen,  flax,  or  hemp  covered 21.23 

Porcelain 9. 65 

Glass 9. 66 

Enamel 9. 65 

Silk  and  sUk  threads  (per  kilo  or  2.2  pounds) .965 

NETHERLANDS. 

ROTTEBDAM. 

Consul  Oeneral  8.  Listoe. 

As  the  production  of  buttons  in  the  Netherlands  is  practically 
nil  all  buttons  are  imported,  principally  from  Germany. 

The  "Steinnuss"  varieties  of  buttons,  while  very  expensive,  are 
much  liked  for  overcoats  and  mantles,  and  are  imported  from  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  Italy;  mother-of-pearl  buttons,  also  well  liked, 
come  from  Austria,  Italy,  and  Turkey;  horn  buttons  for  vests  and 
coats  are  cheaper  than  "  Steinnuss  "  and  are  imported  from  (Jermany 
and  Italy;  linen-covered  buttons  come  from  Germany,  and  the  best 
qualities  from  England. 

According  to  wholesale  dealers  in  Rotterdam,  a  demand  for 
American  buttons  can  only  be  developed  by  selling  high-class  novel- 
ties for  low  prices.  American  manufacturers  should  also  try  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  European  trade.  The  customary  terms  are 
three  months  net,  or  one  month  with  2  per  cent  discount. 

Statistics  regarding  buttons  are  not  compiled  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  wholesale  dealers  make  their  purchases  from  the  agent  ap- 
pointed by  the  foreign  manufacturer,  or  from  salesmen  sent  out  by 
the  factory.  In  both  instances  the  purchases  are  made  from  sam- 
ples. The  retail  trade  and  tailoring  establishments  generally  pur- 
chase their  buttons  from  the  wholesale  dealers  and  importers. 

AMSTERDAM. 

Consul  E^ank  W.  Mahln. 

The  only  buttons  manufactured  in  this  district  are  those  of  bone, 
ivory,  and  buffalo  horn,  which  are  used  chiefly  for  outer  garments 
on  both  men's  and  women's  clothing.  Hitherto  the  supplies  have 
come  mostly  from  Grermany,  Austria,  and  Italy,  with  certain  fine 
qualities  from  France  and  also  with  some  imports  from  England. 
All  these  countries  being  now  engaged  in  the  war,  supplies  are  less 
easily  obtained  than  formerly,  and  importers  are  looking  elsewhere. 
But  dealers  say  that  qualities  must  be  fully  up  to  those  of  buttons 
they  have  received  from  the  countries  now  at  war,  or  they  can  not 
buy  from  the  United  States. 

•  220.4  pounds. 
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There  is  said  to  be  now  a  considerable  demand  for  American  prees 
buttons,  and  it  seems  evident  that  a  large  trade  can  be  acquired  in 
this  line  by  the  United  States.  The  introduction  of  t^is  type  of 
goods  should  pave  the  way  for  the  entry  of  other  American  buttons. 

As  a  rule,  firms  using  foreign  buttons  make  their  purchases 
through  agents  and  from  wholesalers.  The  wholesalers  make  their 
purchases  through  agents,  by  samples.  The  manufacturers  send  the 
goods  directly  to  the  purchasers'  addresses,  which  are  furnished  by 
the  agents. 

There  are  no  local  agencies  which  carry  samples  of  foreign-made 
buttons  and  sell  from  samples  upon  their  own  responsibility  for  all 
accounts. 

NORWAY. 

BERGEN. 

Consul  R.  M.  Rasmossen. 

The  fact  that  there  are  no  button  factories  in  this  consular  district 
or  in  western  Norway  should  make  this  an  attractive  market  for  but- 
tons, particularly  because  women's  and  men's  apparel  is  manufac- 
tured nere. 

Statistics  do  not  give  the  quantity,  value,  or  type  of  butt(Mis  im- 
ported, but  inv^igation  discloses  the  fact  that  vegetable  ivory  leads 
all  others  in  staple  buttons,  and  that  bone,  metal  and  paper  buttons 
follow  in  the  order  named.  The  most  common  types  of  ivory  buttons 
are  the  smooth-faced,  corrugated,  or  disked,  principally  the  latter, 
but  fancy  buttons,  both  tinted  and  inlaid,  vary  greatly  m  type. 

The  button  market  has  been  dominated  so  long  oy  European  houses, 
principally  by  German  and  Italian,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  by  English 
and  Austrian,  that  ordinarily  it  would  require  tremendous  work  on 
the  part  of  American  manuiacturers  to  establish  a  market,  but  the 
present  European  war  on  the  one  hand  and  the  newly  established 
direct  transportation  facilities  between  Norwav  and  the  United 
States  on  the  other  have  created  conditions  most  favorable  to  Ameri- 
can trade  extension,  so  that  old  conservative  houses  with  long-estab- 
lished business  connections  have  been  compelled  to  seek  new  trade 
openings  and  new  sources  of  suppty.  The  opportunity  is  here,  but 
it  will  require  insight  into  the  needs  of  the  market  and  systematic 
handling  to  take  it  over  and  to  hold  it;  commercial  travelers  must 
replace  the  local  agent,  adequate  banking  facilities  with  fair  rates 
of  exchange  must  be  provided,  and  credits  instead  of  cash  against 
documents  must  be  allowed. 

The  prevailing  wholesale  prices  for  buttons  imported  into  this  dis- 
trict are  as  follows  (Sept.  25, 1915) : 

Ivory  nut:  Price  p€rgro«. 

Coat,  32  lines |0.4M0.n 

Veet,  26  lines 2^    .43 

Overcoat — 

40  lines 1.43-  1.90 

36  lines 95-1.19 

Bone: 

Trousers — 

27  lines oi.l9 

22  lines o.  71 

•  Per  great  gross. 
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Metel: 

Qoak—  Price  p«r  gross. 

281ineB $1.14 

86  lines 1.52 

40  lines 1.90 

48  lines 2.86 

60  lines 3.81 

Horn: 

40  lines 1.70 

48  lines •....  2.67 

Fftper: 

18  lines ».31 

27  lines a.  34 

The  principal  Italian,  German,  and  English  manufacturers  are  as 
a  rule  represented  bjr  general  agents  for  Norway,  who  make  a  general 
canvass  of  the  principal  cities.  The  consular  district  of  Bergen  has 
no  agents  representing  any  particular  manufacturer,  but  there  are 
agents  here  who  represent  foreign  commission  houses  who  in  turn 
represent  various  manufacturers.  The  larger  dealers  and  wholesale 
houses  make  their  purchases  from  samples  either  through  general 
agents  in  Norway,  or  through  the  factory  direct,  and  the  smaller 
firms  buy  from  local  wholesale  houses,  or  from  samples  through 
agents  for  commission  houses.  The  usual  terms  are  39  days  net, 
or  2  to  5  per  cent  off  for  cash. 

STAVANGER. 

Consul  Maurice  P.  Dunlap. 

Readv-made  clothing  stores,  wholesale  and  retail  dry-goods  stores. 
and  tailors  are  the  most  important  users  of  buttons  in  the  district  oi 
Stavanger,  Norway.  Bone,  mother-of-pearl,  xylonite,  linen,  tin,  cellu- 
loid, stone,  glass,  and  pressed  cardboard  are  among  the  materials  most 
commonly  used  in  imported  buttons.  Metal  and  cloth-covered  varieties 
are  made  at  Christiania.    The  sale  for  fancy  buttons  is  very  limited. 

In  1914  there  were  8,197  pounds  of  buttons  and  parts  of  buttons 
imported  into  this  district  from  Germany  and  1,003  pounds  from 
England.  There  were  no  imports  from  America.  Statistics  for 
other  countries  and  other  years  are  unobtainable  under  present  con- 
ditions. A  leading  men's  clothing  store  imported  about  $500  worth 
of  buttons  this  year  for  its  own  use,  mainly  vegetable  ivory  buttons 
from  Italy.  Most  of  the  imported  buttons,  howevef ,  come  from  Eng- 
land and  Germany,  mother-of-j>earl  and  cheap  bone  buttons  coming 
mainly  from  the  former  country  and  celluloid  and  very  cheap  pressed 
cardboard  (lacquered)  from  the  latter.  No  buttons  are  exported 
from  this  district. 

There  is  a  good  opportunity  here  at  present  for  the  introduction 
of  American  buttons,  as  the  supplies  from  all  the  usual  sources  have 
become  more  or  less  uncertain.  To  reach  the  market,  samples  might 
be  forwarded  to  the  leading  firms  or  an  agent  might  be  found  to 
cover  the  territory.  As  the  button  consumption  of  this  locality  is 
relatively  small,  there  being  only  150,000  people  in  the  district,  it 
would  seem  better  that  such  an  agent  should  have  headquarters  in 
Christiania  and  work  through  the  whole  country  from  that  point. 
On  ordinary  buttons  and  button  forms  there  is  a  duty  per  kilo  (2.2046 
pounds)  of  $0.32;  on  buttons  covered  or  spun  over,  with  silk  $1,072, 
with  other  material  $0,536. 

«  Per  great  gross. 
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Ordinarily  local  agents  show  samples  here  and  direct  importations 
from  abroad  are  made  from  these.  Sometimes  importations  are 
made  indirectly  through  German  wholesale  houses.  Italian,  Aus- 
trian, and  Bohemian  buttons  come  in  this  way. 

PORTUGAL. 

LISBON. 

Consul  Oeneral  W.  L.  Lowrie. 

Imports  of  buttons  into  Portugal  during  1918,  according  to  the 
latest  statistics,  aggregated  $165,751  in  value.  This  may  be  taken 
as  the  extent  to  which  buttons  of  a  high  grade  are  used  in  the  entire 
country.  Inferior  qualities  are  manufactured  by  eight  or  nine  fac- 
tories at  Oporto  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  local  demand  for 
this  class  of  goods.  Materials  most  favored  are  horn,  mother-of- 
pearl,  glass,  slate,  wood,  metal  (handled  mainly  by  army  and  navy 
tailors) ,  and  cloth  used  for  men's  clothing. 

Imported  buttons  are  of  glass,  porcelain,  colored  aluminium  (from 
Austria),  and  of  miscellaneous  materials  not  classified  in  the  tariff 
schedule  and  often  of  unknown  composition.  France,  Germany,  and 
Austria  have  been  the  main  sources  of  supply,  but  now  the  receipts 
from  these  countries  are  almost  nil.  Stocks  of  high-grade  buttons 
are  low  and  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  should  lose  no  time 
in  getting  in  touch  with  the  market  here. 

Under  normal  conditions  foreign  button  houses  doing  business  in 
this  country  have  general  agents  m  Lisbon  and  Oporto  who  are  vis- 
ited by  salesmen  at  least  twice  a  year.  The  latter  are  well  equipped 
with  samples  of  all  kinds.  Their  activities,  however,  are  now  practi- 
cal Uy  stopped,  and  American  manufacturers  should  take  advantage  of 
the  oppoilunity. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  buttons  into  Portugal  in 
1912  and  1913: 


Austria 

Belgium 

England 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Japan 

OUier  countries. 


Total. 


Austria.. 
England . 
France... 
Germany . 

Italy 

Japan — 


Spain. 

Switzerland 

other  countries. 

Total 


Coontrifis. 


191Z 


1913. 


Glass  and  porcelain 
buttons. 


Quantity. 


PoundM. 

4,885 


505 

15,355 

5,809 


674 


27,318 


9,370 

740 

14,981 

11,565 


11 
355 


37,866 


Vahie. 


93,945 


517 
5,643 
4,553 


196 


14,156 


Buttons  not  sped- 
fled. 


Quantity 


Pounds. 

27,454 

1,179 

1,047 

16,640 

31,241 

1,854 

1,490 

299 


81,204 


8,178 
701 

6,405 

11,639 

605 


20 
220 


27,768 


39,450 

1,080 

15,553 

42,736 

1,308 

1,153 

1,305 

403 

300 

103,337 


Vahie. 


139,089 

688 

1,81« 

25,781 

30,091 

1,SM 

1,20 

325 


100,558 


53,09! 

1,661 

28,181 

49,456 

1,761 

1,350 

1,888 

342 

MO 

137,98$ 
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The  total  of  all  kinds  of  buttons  imported  into  Portugal  in  1912 
was  108^22  pounds,  ha  vine  a  value  of  $114,714.  In  1913  the  total 
imports  were  141,223  pounds,  with  a  value  of  $165,751. 

There  is  no  exportation  of  buttons  from  Lisbon  or  Oporto,  except 
a  small  quantity  to  Portuguese  possessions. 

The  Portuguese  import  duty  on  glass  and  porcelain  buttons  is 
0.500  milreis  per  kilo.  Buttons  not  specified,  excluding  gold,  silver, 
and  platinum  buttons,  pay  1.200  mureis  per  kilo.  (1  milreis,  at 
present  rate  of  exchange  equals  $0.70};  1  kilo  eouals  2.2046  pounds.) 

The  following  are  the  customary  methods  or  making  settlements 
for  goods  sold  in  Portugal:  (1)  Remittance  in  dollars  on  New  York 
after  receipt  of  goods,  with  5  per  cent  discount;  (2)  remittance  on 
New  York  60  days  after  receipt  of  goods,  with  3  per  cent  discount; 
(3)  payment  against  acceptance  of  draft,  net,  90  days  after  date 
of  invoice.  If  credit  exceeds  90  days  after  date  of  invoice,  interest 
is  generally  charged  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  a  year. 

Firms  usually  buy  direct  from  the  manufacturers  through  their 
agen^  in  Lisbon,  who  are  well  supplied  with  samples. 

The  women's  clothing  trade  in  Lisbon  is  done  by  tailors  ex- 
clusively for  women  and  by  special  firms  carrjring  ready-made  gar- 
ments. 

Special  conditions  which  prevail  in  Portugal  at  the  present  time 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  by  American  expt^rters.  Although 
stocks  of  buttons  on  hand  are  low,  buyers  are  not  disposed  to  pur- 
chase large  quantities  at  present  owinff  to  the  high  cost  of  New 
York  exchange,  exorbitant  freight  and  expense  charges,  and  un- 
certain shipments. 

American  manufacturers  would  do  well  to  consider  future  busi- 
ness and  to  grant  as  liberal  terms  and  conditions  as  possible. 

About  one-tenth  of  all  the  buttons  imported  into  Portugal  have 
been  shipped  by  parcel  post.  It  is  a  most  regrettable  fact  that  our 
exporters  are  not  able  to  employ  the  same  method  of  transportation 
for  shipments  to  this  country. 

OPORTO. 

Consular  Agent  W.  H.  Stuve. 

Buttons  of  horn,  corozo,  and  mother-of-pearl  are  manufactured  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  this  district,  there  being  seven  or  eight  fac- 
tories. It  is  impossible  to  obtain  any  statistics  as  to  the  production. 
There  were  imports,  however,  to  the  amount  of  39,151  pounds,  valued 
at  $51,318. 

The  best  way  to  develop  a  market  for  American  buttons  is  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  Grerman,  Austrian,  and  French  houses;  that 
is,  to  appoint  a  good  agent,  supply  him  with  sample  collections,  and 
quote  prices  f .  o.  b.  New  York  or,  better  still,  c.  i.  f .  Oporto. 

The  purchases  are  made  in  smaller  or  larger  quantities,  according 
to  the  customer,  and  the  terms  granted  as  a  rule  vary  between  three 
and  four  months^  credit  against  acceptances. 

PUNCHAU  MADEIRA. 

Consular  Agent  John  Correia. 

All  the  low-grade  buttons  used  on  the  island  come  from  Lisbon,  and 
the  materials  mostly  employed  are  paste,  mother-of-pearl,  and  wood. 
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As  the  buttons  from  continental  Portugal  are  assessed  one-sixth  the 
duty  of  those  from  foreign  countries  the  latter  are  not  able  to  com- 
pete in  price. 

Commerce  between  Madeira  and  the  United  States  is  hampered 
greatly  by  lack  of  steamers. 

RUSSIA. 

BATUH. 

Consul  F.  WlUoughby  Smith* 

Buttons  of  all  kinds  are  used  in  the  Caucasus.  The  most  popular 
types  are  said  to  be  made  of  coconut  and  are  imported  from  Moscow 
in  three  sizes,  i,  f ,  and  f  inch  diameter,  of  flat  shape  with  rounded 
rim,  a  depression  in  the  center,  and  four  holes.  A  black  variety  is 
made  in  seven  sizes,  from  i  inch  to  IfV  inches.  Manufacturers' 
prices  on  January  1,  1914,  were  from  $0.50  to  $1.35  per  gross  f.  o.  b. 
railroad  station  Moscow. 

Buttons  made  of  a  composition  having  the  appearance  of  ivory 
are  also  very  popular.  These  are  mostly  of  ivory  color,  but  there  is 
also  a  demand  for  blue,  red,  black,  and  brilliant  tints.  These  buttons 
are  flat,  smooth,  highly  polished,  with  rounded  edges  and  perforated 
base,  the  surface  remainmg  smooth.  They  are  imported  in  all  sizes, 
the  smaller  ones,'  from  one-fourth  inch  to  three- fourths  inch,  being 
the  most  popular.  The  annual  trade  in  these  buttons  in  the  Caucasus 
is  estimated  at  $60,000 ;  in  Tiflis  at  $20,000. 

Steel  trouser  buttons  are  also  in  great  demand.  They  were  im- 
ported exclusively  from  Poland  and  are  of  a  somewhat  smiilar  type 
and  size  to  those  used  in  the  United  States,  though  the  quality  is 
inferior  and  the  button  much  flatter.  They  were  sold  f.  o.  b.  railroad 
station  Warsaw  at  $1.40  per  gross,  cash,  and  at  $1.53,  six  months 
credit.  The  shortage  in  trouser  buttons  is  very  great,  as  the  factories 
in  Poland  are  now  occupied  by  the  central  powers  and  the  source  of 
supply  is  cut  oflf.  Wholesale  prices  of  Russian  buttons  have  gone  up 
50  per  cent;  retail  prices  100  per  cent. 

Foreign  buttons  were  supplied  entirely  by  Austria-Hungary.  Al- 
most all  these  were  pearl  buttons  of  the  usual  flat  variety,  with  two 
or  four  holes,  either  quite  flat  or  with  a  depression  in  the  center,  of 
various  thickness,  and  in  12  sizes  from  J  to  1  inch ;  prices  f .  o.  b.  at 
Tiflis  from  $0.88  to  $11.01.  A  small  Quantity  of  glass,  china,  bone, 
and  fancy  buttons  also  were  imported  irom  Austria. 

Purchases  of  foreign  buttons  are  made  from  the  manufacturers, 
through  their  local  agents,  on  samples  shown  by  the  latter.  The 
agent  receives  the  order  and  transfers  it  to  the  factory,  which  ships 
the  documents  to  the  order  of  the  agent,  the  latter  delivering  the 
goods  to  the  purchaser  against  his  note  payable  within  six  months 
from  date  of  bill  of  lading.  If  payment  on  these  notes  is^made  within 
60  days  the  purchaser  gets  a  discount  of  2  per  cent.  The  agent's  com- 
missions runs  from  5  to  10  per  cent. 

The  total  annual  import  of  pearl  buttons  in  the  Caucasus  is  esti- 
mated at  from  $90,000  to  $100,000,  of  which  Tiflis  consumes  about 
$30,000. 
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Linen  buttons  are  imported  from  Poland,  and  there  is  a  great 
scarcity  now.  Under  normal  conditions  the  United  States  could  not 
compete  in  this  particular  line. 

The  only  way  for  American  manufacturers  to  compete  with  Rus- 
sian or  foreign  manufacturers  is  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  customs 
above  outlined.    Local  dealers  have  expressed  the  desire  to  see  sam- 

Sles  of  American  buttons  and  have  expressed  their  willingness  to 
epart  from  the  types  now  on  the  market,  should  American  samples 
prove  satisfactory.     Samples  forwarded  to  the  consulate  will  be 
exhibited  to  the  parties  interested. 
The  following  customs  duties  are  charged  on  buttons : 


Kinds. 


Pearl 

Base  metal 

Linen,  cotton,  wool,  and  silk 
Glass,  wooden,  and  all  otber. 


Rubles 

per 

rant. 

Rubles 
pound. 

aw 

1.45 

1.45 

.66 

a9Q6 
L61 
1.61 
.731 

Dollan 
pound. 


10.51 
.83 
.83 
.38 


The  wholesalers'  profits  on  buttons  nm  from  10  to  20  per  cent; 
retailers  from  30  to  40  per  cent  above  the  ori^nal  price.  Buttons  are 
sold  almost  exclusively  to  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  "  mercerie." 

No  buttons  are  manufactured  in  the  Caucasus. 

RIGA. 

Consul  Douglas  Jenkins. 

Buttons  are  extensively  used  in  the  Riga  consular  district,  and  be- 
fore the  war  the  supply  came  almost  exclusively  from  Germany  and 
Austria.  Buffalo  horn  and  trimmed  and  linen-covered  buttons  are  in 
most  general  demand,  but  there  is  also  a  market  here  for  ordinary 
horn,  jet,  glass,  mother-of-pearl,  and  "  Steinnuss  ^'  buttons. 

Some  English  and  French  buttons  have  been  imported  in  the  past, 
but  dealers  here  say  that  the  output  from  these  countries  does  not 
generally  meet  the  demands  of  this  market.  One  of  the  larger  im- 
porters in  Riga  informed  this  consulate  that  he  is  now  anxious  to 
establish  connections  in  the  United  States.  This  house  does  business 
not  only  in  the  Riga  district  but  generally  throughout  Russia. 

No  buttons  are  manufactured  m  this  district,  but  there  are  some 
imports  from  Moscow  and  Lodz  factories;  these,  however,  supply 
only  ivory  (Steinnuss)  and  horn  buttons. 

Owing  to  the  military  situation  at  present  it  is  difficult  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  needs  of  this  market.  Most  of  the  more  important  deal- 
ers are  away  from  the  city  and  stocks  in  hand  are  so  depleted  that 
no  satisfactory  collection  of  samples  is  to  be  had. 

Dealers  who  still  remain  in  the  city  say,  however,  that  they  are 
finding  it  very  hard  to  supply  their  customers  with  buttons,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  population  of  the  city  is  only  about  one-half  of 
what  it  is  in  normal  times  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  remaining 
people  is  greatly  reduced.  It  is  evident  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
obtain  supplies  from  the  United  States  in  future. 

German  and  Austrian  manufacturers  sent  their  traveling  salesmen 
to  Riga  two  or  three  times  each  year  and  samples  were  received  at 
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frequent  interrals.  Some  of  the  firms  purchased  <m  30  days^  cash, 
but  others  are  accustomed  to  longer  terms  of  credit 

The  button  business  is  not  highly  developed  in  Riga.  There  are  a 
number  of  wholesale  dealers  who  import  direct  and  sell  to  the  smaller 
dealers  and  users  of  buttons.  There  are  also  retailers  who  import 
for  their  own  use.  including  certain  dry  goods  houses  and  tailorii^ 
establishments.  Agents  are  few.  They  sometimes  assume  responsi- 
bility for  accounts  and  at  other  times  do  not,  depending  on  the  con- 
tract made  with  the  manufacturer. 

Business  houses  will  correspond  in  either  Russian  or  Grerman,  the 
former  preferred  at  present.    But  few  of  them  understand  English. 

FINLAND. 

vice  Consul  Felix  Cole,  Petrograd. 

The  general  use  of  buttons  on  clothing  in  Finland  does  not  ma- 
terially differ  from  their  use  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  since  European 
clothing  is  worn  by  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  and  national 
costumes  are  rare.  By  far  the  most  buttons  used  are  either  b<me  or 
horn,  the  classification  of  shell  buttons  not  appearing  at  all  in  the 
official  statistics. 

The  local  manufacturers  of  buttons  are  insignificant,  two  or  three 
factories  existing  but  doing  a  very  limited  business.  The  majority 
of  the  buttons  used  are  imported  from  Germany,  which  country  leads 
in  button  imports  of  all  sorts,  but  most  markedly  in  bone  and  horn 
buttons.  Russia's  exports  of  metal  buttons  to  Finland,  however, 
amount  to  but  little  less  than  Germany's. 

In  general,  the  better  class  of  buttons  are  imported  from  France, 
especially  the  cloth  buttons  so  much  used  on  women's  coats  and 
dresses  and  suits  and  on  men's  evening  wear,  although  even  in  this 
field  Germany  holds  the  lead  as  to  sheer  bulk  of  the  goods  imported. 

The  foUowmg  table  gives  the  quantity,  in  pounds,  of  various  kinds 
of  buttons  imported  into  Finland,  as  well  as  the  countries  of  origin, 
during  the  first  seven  months  of  1913  and  1914  and  for  the  entire 
12  months  of  both  years : 


Bone  and  horn: 

Denmark 

Germany 

Russia 

Other  countries. 


Total, 


Metal: 

Denmark 

Germany 

Russia 

Other  countries. 


Total 


Ctoth: 

Germany 

Other  countries. 


Total 


January-July. 


1913 


Pounds. 

12,250 

26,180 

9,504 

1,143 


49,077 


1914 


P<mnds. 

7,911 

27,023 

8,382 

2,724 


2,097 

8,355 

5,878 

302 


16,632 


4,156 
2,154 


6,310 


Grand  total 72.019 


46,640 


January-December. 


1913 


Powtdi. 

22,279 

49,786 

17,202 

1,965 


91,232 


098 
6,841 
9,053 
1,586 


17,178 


3,144 
2,039 


5,183 


60,001 


4,433 

13,048 

11,447 

704 


29,632 


6,709 
4,009 


10,778 


131,642 


1914 


Pouvdi. 

9,519 
30,243 
11,064 

4,373 


66,218 


1,961 

6,461 

11,908 

945 


21,250 


4,734 
3,296 


8,030 


84,507 
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The  German,  Bussian,  and  Danish  merchants  who  are  now  in  i)os- 
session  of  the  field  are  all  equipped  with  through  and  direct  shipping 
facilities,  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  market  and 
the  idiosyncrasies  and  habits  of  Finnish  buyers.  The  majority  of 
purchases  are  by  indirect  importation  through  local  jobbers  and 
wholesalers  maintaining  stocks,  very  often  obtained  on  commission 
from  the  manufacturer.  Many  German  houses  have  agents  who  wwk 
on  small  salary  plus  percentage  and  who  merely  transmit  the  order 
as  received. 

While  the  customary  trade  terms  in  Finland  are  not  on  such  long 
credits  as  in  Kussia,  sellers  must  be  ready  to  grant  credit  whenever 
asked  by  a  worthy  firm,  and  more  than  half  the  business,  especially 
at  first,  would  have  to  be  done  on  this  basis.  The  German  houses 
generally  collect,  if  the  goods  have  been  sold  through  a  mere  agent 
working  on  salary  and  percentage,  by  drafts  drawn  by  the  manu- 
facturer on  the  customer  and  discounted  through  the  manufacturer's 
bank.  Manufacturers  often  collect  also,  in  this  same  way,  through 
their  own  bank  by  means  of  sight  drafts  drawn  at  intervals,  from 
wholesalers  and  jobbers  who  buy  on  their  own  account.  The  for- 
warding of  shipping  documents  against  payment  by  the  consignee 
is  less  practiced. 

ODESSA. 

CoDBul  John  A.  Ray. 

The  button  industry  in  Russia  is  of  recent  date.  Less  than  10  years 
ago  this  country  made  no  buttons  of  its  own,  and  at  the  present  time 
none  are  manufactured  here  except  the  cheaper  kinds  made  from 
coconuts.  These  the  Russian  manufacturers  have  been  able  to  pro- 
duce at  prices  which,  before  the  war,  shut  out  foreign  competition  in 
these  goods.  The  more  expensive  buttons,  made  of  mother-of-pearl 
and  of  agate,  were  imported  from  Germany,  Austria,  and  France. 
At  the  present  time  these  sources  of  supply  are  practically  cut  off, 
but  a  few  buttons  of  the  better  grades  are  still  being  secured  from 
France  by  parcel  post. 

There  is  a  great  shortage  of  buttons  in  Russia  now,  especially  of 
buttons  of  the  better  grades.  The  Russian  factories  were  for  the 
most  part  located  in  Poland,  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Ger- 
mans, and  the  one  remaining  button  factory,  located  at  Moscow,  is 
entirely  unable  to  supply  the  whole  button  market  of  Russia.  The 
demand  for  the  cheaper  grades  has  been  partly  met  by  Japanese 
manufacturers,  who  are  sending  into  Russia  in  large  quantities  but- 
tons of  a  peculiar  composition,  unknown  here  in  Russia,  which  com- 
bines lightness  and  great  strength.  These  buttons  are  not,  however, 
in  demand  by  first-class  tailors,  who  try  to  secure  better  styles  from 
French  firms. 

The  Russian  merchants  usually  buy  their  imported  buttons  through 
local  a^nts.  These  agents  accommodate  them  by  supplying  small 
quantities  and  all  the  varieties  desired.  The  terms  of  credit  are  very 
lenient,  being  as  a  rule  from  five  to  six  months.  Thirty  days  is  con- 
sidered cash,  and  a  discount  of  5  per  cent  is  allowed  for  payments 
within  that  period  of  time. 

The  commission  allowed  by  foreign  manufacturers  to  their  agents 
is  usually  5  per  cent  on  the  turnover  made.  On  the  more  popular 
articles  the  commission  is  less  and  is  sometimes  as  low  as  2^  per  cent. 
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There  are  no  statistics  on  the  button  trade  in  this  consular  district, 
but  the  firm  of  Theodor  Ginzburg,  agents  for  buttons,  located  at 
Odessa,  informed  the  writer  that  during  1915  they  sold  over  $100,000 
worth. 

SPAIN. 

Spain  has  a  very  considerable  button  industry  and  some  export 
trade.  Comparatively,  however,  buttons  of  Spanish  make  have  not 
hitherto  been  an  important  factor  in  foreign  markets,  although  the 
shortage  of  the  world's  supply  on  account  of  the  war  has  stimulated 
the  Spanish  button  industry  as  well  as  that  of  the  larger  producing 
coimtries  not  involved  in  the  war.  The  latest  available  figures  indi- 
cate that  Spain  imports  nearly  a  third  of  her  domestic  requirements 
in  buttons. 

BARCELONA. 

Consul  General  Carl  Bailey  Hurst 

The  ^andard  types  of  buttons  most  used  in  Spain  are  bone  buttons 
and  imitation  mother-of-pearl  buttons,  which,  owing  to  their  cheap- 
ness, are  demanded  in  great  quantities.  Eeal  mother-of-pearl  buttons 
and  metal  buttons  are  also  used  to  a  great  extent,  the  latter  having 
increased  in  favor  within  recent  years.  Novelty  buttons  of  all  kinds 
have  found  a  good  market  in  Spain.  Dealers  and  importers  state 
that  metal  buttons  of  brass  and  steel  will  be  much  in  demand  during 
the  coming  season  for  ladies'  dresses  and  coats.  Fine  Irish  crochet 
buttons  are  used  on  wash  goods,  horn  buttons  on  various  garments, 
and  metal  buttons  with  embossed  designs  on  uniforms.  Celluloid, 
china,  porcelain,  bone,  and  composition  are  used  for  collar  buttcms 
and  wristband  buttons,  while  shoe  and  ffaiter  buttons  are  chiefly 
made  of  papier-mach^,  board,  or  pulp.  Most  of  the  trouser  buttons 
are  of  metal  or  gutta-percha. 

The  mother-of-pearl  buttons  known  here  as  "  Vienes  "  and  "  Japa- 
nese" are  the  types  most  largely  imported  and  there  is  a  constant 
market  for  them,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  novelty  buttons  are 
also  of  foreign  origin.  The  types  manufactured  locally  are  bone, 
imitation  mother-of-pearl,  horn,  glass,  metal,  and  vegetable  ivory 
buttons.  Of  the  Spanish  samples  collected,  the  real  mother-of-pearl 
buttons  are  made  in  Valencia,  imitation  mother-of-pearl  in  Cardedeu, 
vegetable  ivory  in  Gerona,  and  the  remaining  types  in  Barcelona. 

Official  information  shows  that  there  are  24  button  factories  in 
Spain  producing  buttons  not  metal.  Those  producing  metal  buttons 
are  classed  with  factories  for  designs,  devices,  and  patterns  of 
stamped  metal.  Of  those  factories  there  are  85.  Of  the  factories 
producing  buttons  not  metal,  18  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manu- 
facture of  imitation  mother-of-pearl  buttons,  1  produces  only  vege- 
table ivory  buttons,  and  the  remaining  5  manufacture  buttons  of  all 
kinds,  including  bone  buttons.  More  than  half  of  these  factories  are 
located  in  the  Barcelona  district,  but  only  a  few  are  of  importance, 
many  being  in  reality  only  small  workshops.  There  is  also  a  con- 
siderable house  industry  oi  this  line,  the  buttons  thus  produced  being 
sold  directly  by  the  maker  to  the  retail  dealer.  A  conservative  esti- 
mate of  the  domestic  production  of  buttons  is  that  it  supplies  about 
70  per  cent  of  the  consumption  in  Spain  and  a  considerable  quantity 
is  exported. 
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The  imports  of  buttons  into  Spain  in  1912  amounted  to  287,880 
pounds,  worth  $283,701;  in  1913,  317,581  pounds,  worth  $316,240; 
and  in  1914,  237,048  pounds,  worth  $226,882.  Germany,  France, 
Japan,  and  Austria  were  the  chief  sources  of  supply  in  1912  and  1913, 
the  United  States  furnishing  but  a  small  proportion.  Official  figures 
as  to  the  countries  of  origin  for  1914  are  not  yet  available,  but  the 
imports  for  that  year  are  classified  as  follows: 


Classiflcstlao. 


Buttons  and  studs  and  links  of  horn,  vegetable  Ivory,  bone,  Ivory,  mother-o^pfla^l, 

composition ,  p(Hi»lain .  or  glass 

Buttons  of  metal  other  than  gold  or  silver 

other  buttons  and  studs  whether  combined  with  trimmings  or  not 

Total .*. 


Quantity. 


Pcwid9. 
151,275 
78,860 
6,907 


237,048 


Value. 


1134,009 

83,700 

0,164 


226,882 


For  the  first  six  months  of  1915  the  quantity  imported  was  119,870 
pounds,  with  a  value  of  $114,268. 

Spanish  exports  of  buttons  amounted  to  84,668  pounds,  valued  at 
$82,955,  in  1912 ;  153,241  pounds,  worth  $150,139,  in  1913.  There  was 
a  decline  in  1914  to  76,487  pounds,  with  a  value  of  $74,939,  but  the 
first  six  months  of  1915  indicated  a  return  to  the  previous  volume  of 
business,  being  85,345  pounds^  worth  $83,618. 

The  nature  of  the  coinpetition  to  be  met  by  American  manufac- 
turers of  buttons  in  the  Spanish  market  is  merely  a  matter  of  price 
and  terms  of  sale.  There  is  every  possibility  oi  developing  a  con- 
siderable trade  if  the  American  manufacturer  can  sell  the  same  qual- 
ities that  are  now  imported  from  other  countries  at  similar  figures 
and  terms.  There  is  a  great  field  for  competition  in  the  two  classes 
of  buttons  already  referred  to,  namely,  "  Vienes "  and  "  Japanese.'' 
As  the  name  suggests,  the  "  Vienes  "  are  of  Austrian  origin,  but  are 
manufactured  abo  in  France,  Germany,  England,  and  other  countries. 
These,  with  the  "  Japanese  "  buttons,  form  the  ffreat  bulk  of  the  but- 
ton imports  into  Spain.  A  merchant  whose  •firm  is  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  this  business  states  that  he  imports  annually  from  $70,000 
to  $80,000  worth  of  "  Japanese "  buttons  for  the  Spanish  market. 
One  of  the  button  jobbers,  wholesalers  and  importers,  mentioned  in 
the  appended  list  of  names  and  addresses,  has  a  house  in  New  York 
that  buys  miscellaneous  goods  of  American  manufacture  for  export, 
chiefly  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  This  American  branch  of  the 
business  has  not  handled  American  buttons  to  any  extent  and  might 
be  interested  in  them. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  mention  that  there  is  a  good  market  in  Spain 
for  snap  fasteners.  Most  of  these  goods  used  here  have  been  im- 
ported from  Austria  and  formerly  sold  at  40  cents,  60  cents,  and 
80  cents  per  gross.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  price  has 
risen  to  ^.50  per  gross.  There  is  only  one  factory  for  the  manu- 
facture of  snap  fasteners  in  all  Spain,  and  its  output  can  not  meet 
the  present  demand. 

Stocks  of  novelty  buttons  now  on  hand  are  being  rapidly  exhausted, 
and  merchants  state  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  their  being  re- 
plenished. 

In  general,  firms  that  use  foreign  buttons  make  their  purchases 
through  traveling  salesmen,  from  samples  shown  by  local  agents,  or 
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b^  indirect  importation  through  loMcal  button  jobbers  or  wholesalers. 
European  button  manufacturers  or  wholesale  dealers  usually  send 
commercial  travelers  to  Spain  twice  a  year.  These  bring  samples 
and  often  leave  a  sample  list  with  the  purchasers  for  future  reference. 
In  other  instances,  a  local  agent  is  named  in  one  or  more  of  the  larger 
cities  of  Spain  who  sells  buttons  through  samples  shown,  the  manu- 
facturer assuming  the  responsibility  of  accounts.  Such  agents  visit 
the  dealers,  submitting  the  samples  and  prices.  The  purchaser  signs 
an  ordes  for  such  merchandise  as  he  may  desire,  which  the  agent 
transmits  to  the  manufacturer,  together  with  business  references  as  to 
the  financial  standing  of  the  prospective  customer,  furnished  by  some 
mercantile  agency  or  local  bank  known  to  the  manufacturer.  The 
goods  ordered  are  then  sent  direct  to  the  purchaser,  he  being  granted 
three  or  four  months^  credit.  The  bills  are  sent  to  the  agent,  who 
presents  them  to  the  purchaser  and  notes  any  claim  which  may  be 
made  against  the  manufacturer  by  the  purchaser  in  regard  to  the 
(juality  of  the  buttons  delivered.  Owing  to  fluctuations  of  exchange, 
the  purchaser  may  make  payment  in  advance,  should  this  be  to  his 
advantage.  At  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  credit  granted,  if  pay- 
ment has  not  been  made,  the  purchaser  is  drawn  upon  for  the  amount 
of  his  bill. 

These  means  are  adapted  only  to  purchases  made  of  European 
houses,  where  the  facilities  for  sending  goods  by  parcel  post  enable 
the  purchaser  to  receive  the  buttons  ordered  in  a  few  days.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  firms  which  monopolize  the  Spanish  trade  in  ^  Jap- 
anese '^  buttons,  selling  to  the  jobbers  and  wholesalers,  buy  on  their 
own  account.  They  have  a  branch  house  in  Japan  so  that  they  deal 
entirely  within  their  own  organization,  carrying  large  stocKs  on 
account  of  the  time  required  to  import  the  merchandise  from  so  great 
a  distance.  These  firms  also  grant  credit  of  from  three  to  four 
months. 

The  principal  users  of  buttons  in  Spain  are  those  engaged  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  clothing  business,  and  the  bulk  of  the  trade 
seems  to  be  with  the  large  stores  having  departments  for  ready-made 
clothing,  underwear,  and  men's  and  women's  tailoring.  Such  stores 
generally  make  their  own  ready-made  garments,  buying  the  buttons 
at  wholesale,  and  also  they  frequently  have  departments  for  made- 
to-order  goods.  Other  button  users  on  a  large  scale  are  the  women's 
and  men's  tailors. 

MADRm. 

Consul  Robertson  Honey. 

The  American  button  is  not  well  known  in  this  district,  but  it 
has  been  introduced  during  the  past  year  by  a  Madrid  house,  which 
has  placed  two  orders  recently.  The  sample  book  is  good,  and  job- 
bers and  others  have  inspectea  it.  The  prices  are  from  25  to  30  per 
cent  higher  than  the  corresponding  prices  on  buttons  from  Germany ; 
but  the  American  button  is  better  looking,  is  better  finished,  and  the 
purchasers  estimate  that  the  increased  price  will  be  made  up  for  by 
the  style  and  the  probable  longer  life  of  the  button. 

Obstacles  to  the  introduction  of  the  American  button  are  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  American  exporters  in  general  do  not 
use  the  measure  of  the  metric  system  in  describing  their  products; 
and  also  that  their  catalogues  are  not  printed  in  Spanish,  and,  in 
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scMne  instancee,  do  not  even  quote  the  prices  and  the  discounts,  but 
state  "  prices  on  reouest."  Tne  correspondence  is  rarely  carried  on 
in  Spanish,  althougn  the  Spanish  merchant,  as  a  rule,  is  not  familiar 
with  the  English  language.  It  is  realized,  however,  that  these  com- 
ments ma^  not  apply  to  the  button  industry,  as  this  consulate  is  not 
in  possession  of  any  American  literature  upon  the  subject.  The  high 
price  of  the  American  button  is  another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  in- 
troducing it  As  this  consulate  has  heretofore  reported — in  its  opin- 
ion, speaMn^  generally — the  second-grade  button  will  find  a  readier 
market  in  this  district  than  the  first-grade  button. 

The  insistence  of  the  American  exporters  upon  cash  as  against 
documents  is  still  another  obstacle.  For  years  past  the  Madrid  mer- 
chant has  been  accustomed  to  90  days,  and  he  will  not  trade  on  any 
other  basis  unless  forced  to  do  so  by  circumstances.  It  is  believed 
that  no  permanent  trade  relations  will  result  between  the  Madrid 
importers  and  those  American  export  houses  which  have  forced  the 
terms  of  cash  as  a^inst  documents,  and  intending  entrants  into  the 
Madrid  markets  should  consider  this  feature  of  the  desired  trade 
before  all  others.  In  some  instances  that  have  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  consulate,  the  feeling  against  the  American  exporters 
on  this  ground  has  been  marked.  Some  of  the  larger  dealers  pay 
cash  on  delivery,  but  they  very  seldom  pay  before  that. 

Dealers  using  foreign  buttons  make  their  purchases  through  the 
local  permanent  agent,  selected  by  the  export  house  to  represent  it. 
The  agent  sells  from  his  sample  book,  and  his  responsibility  in  con- 
nection with  a  transaction  ceases  as  soon  as  he  has  mailed  the  order 
accompanied  by  the  purchaser's  draft  accepted  at  90  days.  In  other 
words,  the  local  agent  assumes  no  financial  liability  and  contracts 
with  his  principal  only  to  use  his  business  sense  as  to  the  standing 
of  the  purchaser.  The  American  method  of  requiring  the  agent  to 
pay  for  a  shipment  out  of  his  own  pocket  is  not  in  favor  here. 

The  estimated  population  of  Madrid  is  625,000.  The  city  is  the 
capital  of  Spain,  and  the  clothing  worn  and  buttons  used  are  those 
appropriate  in  a  European  capital ;  the  estimated  population  of  the 
district  is  about  3,000,000,  of  whom  a  considerable  number  belong 
to  the  peasant  class,  among  which  the  demand  for  buttons  is  small. 

For  woman's  wear  3/4/5  lines  are  the  sizes  in  general  use  for  dresses 
and  10/12/14  lines  for  overcoats.  Jet  and  celluloid  are  the  prevailing 
types  for  overcoats,  and  for  dresses  crystal,  fancy,  and  wood,  ot  metal 
covered  with  cloth.  For  men's  wear  the  prevailing  types  are  cellu- 
loid and  composition ;  32/40  lines  for  coats  and  overcoats  and  22/23 
lines  for  waistcoats.  On  women's  white  costumes  the  buttons  are 
usually  of  mother-of-pearl  or  crystal. 

There  are  two  factories  in  the  district — one  owned  by  Sr.  D.  Lucas 
Saenz,  Calle  de  Espartero,  1,  Madrid,  and  the  other  owned  by  Diez  y 
Cia.,  (Jalle  de  Preciados,  10,  Madrid.  The  buttons  manufactured  are 
of  white  metal  and  brass  of  cheap  grade  for  use  on  uniforms  of  serv- 
ants, employees  of  the  Government,  of  corporations,  and  of  schools. 

MALAGA. 

Consul  Percival  Gassett. 

The  greatest  need  at  present  in  Andalusia  certainly,  and  it  is 
said  in  the  whole  of  Spain,  is  for  metal  clasp  buttons  (botones  de 
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presion)  for  women's  dresses.  Probably  from  $60,000  to  $100,000 
worth  of  these  could  be  sold  now  in  the  Malaga  district  alone. 

After  pressure  or  clasp  buttons  the  next  principal  demand  here  is 
for  fancy  buttons  of  glass,  celluloid,  composition  (botones  de  pasta), 
and  bone  or  vegetable  ivory  (botones  de  coco). 

There  is  also  a  considerable  demand  for  pearl  buttons;  none  can 
be  obtained  from  Austria  now,  and  those  imported  from  Japan  are 
of  inferior  finish,  very  rough  at  the  back.  They  cost,  though,  about 
40  per  cent  less  than  the  best  pearl  button  made  in  Vienna. 

SEVILLE. 

Consul  Wilbur  T.  Gracey. 

No  data  are  available  as  to  the  quantity  of  buttons  imported  into 
Seville,  as  in  the  customhouses  they  are  classified  under  general 
headings,  and  the  only  information  tnat  can  be  secured  is  that  given 
by  one  dealer,  who  estimates  the  annual  value  of  the  imports  at 
Seville  to  be  about  3,000,000  pesetas  ($579,000)  in  the  past  four 
years.  Another  dealer  estimates  that  the  annual  importation  of  but- 
tons for  women's  clothing  approximates  200,000  francs  ($38,600). 
Approximately  one-half  of  the  quantity  arriving  at  Seville  is  re- 
shipped  or  sold  to  other  places  in  the  district. 

There  appears  to  be  a  good  opportunity  for  the  introduction  of 
American  buttons  at  the  present  time,  as  tjfie  usual  sources  of  origin 
are  now  closed  to  the  Spanish  market  by  war  conditions  in  Europe, 
and  button  dealers  are  looking  toward  other  countries  for  their  sup- 
plies. In  normal  times  the  imports  from  Germany  and  also  from 
Austria  are  large,  but  at  present  these  countries  can  not  supply 
Spanish  merchants,  who  in  conseguence  have  turned  to  French  and 
Italian  manufacturers.  This  business  is  also  restricted  by  the  fact 
that  the  French  and  Italian  firms  are  not  now  manufacturing  normal 
quantities. 

Various  types  of  buttons  are  found  on  the  Seville  market,  the  flat 
plain  tvpes  with  and  without  holes,  for  men's  garments,  and  numerous 
kinds,  both  plain  and  fancy,  for  women.  Jet  buttons  are  very  largely 
in  demand,  being  used  abnost  exclusively  for  mourning  dresses  of 
women.  As  the  periods  of  mourning  are  longer  in  Spain  than  in 
America,  and  all  women  and  girls  dress  exclusively  in  black  after 
the  death  of  parents  or  brothers  and  sisters,  an  unusual  demand  is 
created  for  black  buttons,  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
when  supplying  Spanish  trade. 

No  buttons  are  manufactured  in  the  Seville  district  except  cloth 
ones,  which  are  made  as  needed  by  the  tailors  or  dressmakers  from 
cloth  of  the  same  kind  as  the  suits  to  which  they  are  attached.  The 
forms  upon  which  these  buttons  are  made  are  all  imported  either 
from  other  Spanish  cities  or  from  abroad. 

Buttons  and  forms  are  imported  froiA  Austria,  Germany,  and 
France,  and  sometimes  from  Italy.  They  come  direct  to  dealers  in 
Seville,  who  sell  them  locally,  and  supply  the  surrounding  cities  and 
towns.  The  plainer  sorts,  such  as  used  for  men's  clothing,  etc., 
mostly  of  bone  or  composition,  come  to  Seville  from  the  factories  in 
the  north  of  Spain^  most  of  which  are  situated  in  Barcelona.  Pearl 
buttons  originate  m  Japan  and  reach  Seville  through  established 
agencies  in  Barcelona. 
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Importation  is  usually  made -on  the  basis  of  samples  taken  to 
Seville  by  traveling  salesmen  of  the  foreign  firms  or  from  samples 
in  the  hands  of  Seville  commission  agents. 

The  usual  terms  given  on  this  class  of  goods  are  30  days,  with  3 

Sir  cent  discoimt,  or  three  or  four  months'  credit,  with  net  prices, 
erman  firms  have  customarily  extended  credits  to  periods  of  six 
months  or  over.  Drafts  are  usually  accepted  upon  receipt  of  the 
merchandise. 

Quotations  on  buttons  should  be  made  for  the  Seville  market  in 
pesetas  or  francs.  By  quoting  in  gold  pesetas  comparisons  can  be 
made  with  the  prices  quoted  by  French  and  other  European  firms, 
and  trade  is  more  likely  to  result  than  if  the  quotations  are  in. United 
States  currency,  with  which  Spanish  merchants  are  not  familiar. 
Quotations  should  always  be  made  f.  o.  b.  American  port  of  ship- 
ment, if  c.  i.  f.  Spanish  port  prices  can  not  be  given.  Local  agents 
here,  as  well  as  traveling  salesmen  for  European  firms,  quote  prices 
in  Spanish  currency,  c.  i.  f .  Spanish  port,  and  thereby  ^ain  an  advan- 
tage over  American  firms,  whose  quotaticms  are  made  in  currency 
with  which  the  local  merchants  are  unfamiliar. 

Consul  W.  Roderick  Dorsey,  of  Tripoli,  in  Commerce  Reports 
for  September  17  describes  a  method  of  circulating  samples  used  with 
success  by  German  representatives  in  his  part  of  the  world,  and  this 
scheme  would  appear  to  be  a  good  one  in  the  case  of  the  button  trade 
at  Seville.  The  manufacturer  sends  to  local  agents  at  intervals  sam- 
ple cases  fully  stocked  with  specimens  numbered  to  correspond  with 
quotations  in  the  company's  price  list.  These  the  agent  uses  in  book- 
ing orders,  keeping  them  as  long  as  necessary  to  canvass  his  clients 
without  unduly  delaying  them,  and  then  forwards  them  at  the  manu- 
facturer's expense  to  another  agent  in  a  near-by  city.  Undoubtedly 
this  is  an  easier  way  to  sell  than  by  catalogue,  and  might  well  be 
tried  by  persons  wishing  to  engage  in  the  button  trade  in  Spain. 

Buttons  received  here  are  usually  sewed  on  cards  and  packed  in 
cardboard  cartons. 

CANARY  ISLANDS. 

Contal  0€orge  K.  Stiles,  Teneriffe. 

There  are  no  manufactures  of  buttons  of  any  sort  in  the  Canary 
Islands,  and  the  absence  of  any  clothing  industry  on  an  extended 
scale  makes  this  market  relatively  unimportant.  Nevertheless,  this 
market,  such  as  it  is,  has  lost  its  former  source  of  supplies. 

The  paramount  question  involved  is  whether  American  firms  will 
secure  this  business  direct  or  sell  indirectly  through  British  middle- 
men in  Liverpool.  In  both  cases  American  factories  must  supply  the 
merchandise,  out  if  sold  through  Liverpool  the  profits  of  the  middle- 
men will  make  the  final  prices  m  these  islands  very  high. 

This  means  close  ordering  and  an  instant  loss  of  the  market  the 
moment  the  war  ends,  when  Spanish  and  Italian  jobbers  will  be 
able  once  more  to  obtain  the  Austrian  and  German  made  buttons, 
which  heretofore  have  furnished  the  entire  supply.  Prior  to  the  war 
Spanish  jobbers  stocked  heavily  in  anticipation  of  a  loss  of  supplies, 
but  at  this  date  these  stocks  are  reported  as  being  recently  exhausted. 
Thus  the  market  is  already  looking  toward  the  United  otates  for  its 
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button  supplies;  but  to  acquire  a  permanent  hold  on  the  buyers  direct 
selling  is  essential. 

The  best  means  of  selling  this  market,  both  as  regards  profits  and 
permanency,  is  through  agency  representation;  nor  will  this  be  diffi- 
cult, if  gone  after  in  the  same  manner  as  German  and  Austrian  fac- 
tories previously  employed.  There  are  two  principal  button  import- 
ers in  Teneriffe,  both  of  whom  are  in  a  position  to  act  as  agents  for 
American  button  exporters. 

Between  them,  these  two  merchants  annually  sell  two-thirds  of  this 
market,  buying  each  about  $2,000  per  annum.  The  total  amount  im-" 
ported  in  Teneriffe  is  estimated  at  $6,000,  while  in  Las  Palmas,  Grand 
Canary,  a  similar  amount  is  required  annually. 

Credits  at  this  time  need  not  be  extensive,  as  the  former  long-time 
credits  from  Austrian  and  German  factories  have  been  shut  off  until 
the  cessation  of  war  opens  up  communication.  The  middlemen  in 
Liverpool,  however,  invariably  resell  American  merchandise  in  these 
islanck  at  a  substantial  increase  in  prices,  giving  also  several  months' 
credit,  which  is  greatly  appreciated  here. 

Ca^  against  documents  in  Canary  Island  ports  will  be  acceptable 
to  buyers  here,  while  f .  o.  b.  prices,  New  York^  will  certainlv  mean 
the  closest  kind  of  buying  and  the  smallest  possible  amount  oi  stocks 
carried.  Once  war  concutions  are  removed,  long-time  credits  and 
small  profits  would  be  needed. 

Prices  range  from  $0.24  per  gross  to  $16  per  gross,  the  higher 
prices  being  for  fancy  buttons,  of  which  the  quantities  bought  are 
unimportant. 

Bone  and  mother-of-pearl  (shell)  buttons  are  those  principally 
required  here.  The  ordmary  pressed-metal  buttons  for  ovendls  are 
also  extensively  employed. 

SWEDEN. 

GOTEBOmC. 

Consul  Emil  Saner. 

Only  uniform  buttons  of  brass  or  nickel  and  cheap  iron  and  lead 
buttons  are  manufactured  in  Sweden,  all  other  kinds  being  imported. 
The  uniform  buttons  made  here  include  yellow  ^anchor  buttons," 
much  used  for  boys'  clothing.  There  are  only  four  button  factories 
in  Sweden — two  in  Stockholm,  one  in  Malmo,  and  one  in  Askersund« 
The  statistics  of  manufacture  for  1913  do  not  specify  separately  the 
production  of  buttons,  but  for  the  years  1911  and  1912  the  value 
of  their  output  was  $173,130  and  $177,321,  respectively.  About 
$6,523  worth  were  exported,  chiefly  to  Denmark.  The  greatest  de- 
mand in  Sweden  is  lor  ivory  buttons  and  pearl  buttons  for  men's 
and  women's  underwear  and  men's  shirts. 

The  imports  of  buttons  of  different  kinds  for  the  years  1911,  1912, 
and  1913,  the  last  years  for  which  official  statistics  are  available, 
amounted  to  253,265  pounds,  417,632  pounds,  and  542,866  pounds, 
respectively.  The  value  of  the  imports  is  shown  in  the  following 
table: 
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EJnds. 


1911 


1913 


1913 


Bone  or  horn 

Motber-of-pearl 

Ivorvnut 

Papier-mAcM 

Glass  or  porcelain 

Iron,  abo  narts  of  buttons 

Not  speeiuly  mentioned,  other  than  buttons  solely  of  iron: 

Gut  or  silvered 

Other  kinds— 

Solely  of  one  metal 

Other 

Not  specially  mentioned,  of  materials  not  specified: 

CoTored  with  textile  material  mixed  with  silk 

GoTered  with  other  textfle  material 

Composed  of  two  or  several  substances 

Other  kinds 


19,714 
'56,'4a9 


16,340 
14,381 


32,519 


$10,791 

53,309 

73,494 

754 

6,825 

0,538 

0,939 

9,867 
8,214 

16,970 

17,554 

25,263 

1,236 


113,442 

50,675 

108,506 

1,492 

10,029 

6,750 

14,141 

11,579 
8,818 

16,670 

16,727 

36,845 

8,470 


Total. 


123,423 


237,750 


313,144 


Almost  65  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  buttons  came  from  Germany. 
Of  pearl  buttons,  $7,122  worth  came  from  Austria,  included  in  "  other 
countries  " ;  of  ivory  buttons,  $23,698  worth  came  from  Italy ;  and  of 
buttons  covered  with  textile  material  other  than  silk,  $5,516  worth 
came  from  Great  Britain.  The  present  is  a  very  favorable  oppor- 
tunity for  the  sale  of  American  buttons. 

As  a  rule  the  retailers  of  Goteborg  do  not  buy  from  the  manu- 
facturers, whether  domestic  or  foreign,  but  from  the  wholesalers, 
who  in  turn  buy  from  the  manufacturers.  The  wholesalers  and 
jobbers  buy  from  foreign  manufacturers  and  foreign  wholesalers 
on  their  own  accoxmt  and  responsibility.  The  large  tailors  of  Gote- 
borg import  direct  from  foreign  wholesalers,  but  not  from  manu- 
facturers, while  the  small  tailors  buy  from  Swedish  wholesale  houses 
and  jobbers.  The  purchases  direct  from  abroad  are  mainly  from 
samples  sent  over  here  or  exhibited  by  foreign  traveling  salesmen. 
Many  purchases  also  are  made  from  samples  shown  by  local  agents. 

A  representative  of  one  American  button  manufacturing  com- 
pany has  just  canvassed  the  market  here  for  pearl  buttons  and  has 
made  very  good  sales.  He  made  special  efforts  to  sell  to  underwear 
and  shirt  factories  direct  and  to  sell  buttons  not  sewed  on  cards.  As 
this  firm  maintains  an  office  in  London  it  is  apparently  attempting 
to  maintain  permanent  connections  in  Sweden. 

With  reference  to  prices,  time  of  delivery,  time  of  credit,  pat- 
terns, and  sales  organization,  the  American  manufacturers  or 
exporters  would  have  to  compete  chiefly  with  the  German.  Repre- 
sentation by  local  agents  provided  with  samples,  or  direct  connections 
with  well-established  wholesale  importers  or  jobbers,  might  both 
be  effective.  To  keep  American  buttons  in  stock  at  a  commercial 
center  in  Europe,  from  which  the  goods  could  be  delivered  on 
short  notice,  might  also  prove  useful  if  it  is  made  plain  to  the 
customers  that  they  can  obtain  the  buttons  from  such  place  on 
the  same  favorable  terms  and  at  the  same  price  as  direct  from 
America.  The  local  agent  or  sole  importer  could  also  be  provided 
with  attractive  show  cards  or  signs,  giving  the  manufacturers  and 
agent's  name  and  address,  etc.,  to  oe  distributed  to  users  of  and  retail 
dealers  in  buttons. 

The  customary  terms  are  stated  to  be  from  three  to  six  months' 
credit  for  firms  who  are  classified  under  Nos.  1, 2,  and  3  in  the  lists  of 
the  Merchants'  Association. 
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In  Goteborg  and  Malmo  the  wholesalers,  the  agents,  and  the  dry- 
goods  stores  and  dealers  in  haberdashery  undoubtedly  sell  iiie  largest 
quantities  of  buttons.  There  are  a  number  of  smaller  retail  dry-goods 
stores  who  purchase  from  the  wholesale  houses.  There  are  no  whole- 
sale firms  handling  buttons  only,  but  various  firms  carry  a  general 
line  of  dry  ^oods,  haberdashery,  dress  trimmings,  etc.  They  and 
the  larger  tailors  buy  usually  mrect  frcHn  abroad  on  &eir  own  ac- 
count as  above  stated.  The  agents  referred  to  represent  toreiai 
manufacturers  and  sell  frcnn  samples  for  direct  ^pment  by  ue 
manufacturer,  without  assuming  the  responsibility  for  the  account 
By  special  arrangements  and  some  extra  ccnnpensation  they  mig^t, 
however,  be  willing  to  assume  responsibility  for  proper  payments. 

STOCKHOLM. 

Consul  General  Ernest  L.  Harris. 

All  tvpes  and  varieties  of  buttons  are  found  in  the  markets  here, 
most  of  them  imported,  as  the  output  of  Swedish  button  factories 
is  not  large.  The  terms  of  the  button  trade  in  Sweden  are  three 
months'  credit,  or  30  days  with  2  per  cent  discount. 

Wholesale  dealers  and  importers  say  that  American  buttons  are 

twice  as  high  in  price  as  those  made  in  Germany.    It  is  stated  that 

one  firm  in  Berlin  keeps  an  immense  supply  of  all  the  various  kinds 

of  buttons  in  the  world  and  is  practically  in  position  to  deliver  to 

Sweden  immediately  upon  receipt  of  an  order.    This  applies  to  both 

large  and  small  orders.    As  far  as  Sweden  is  concerned  the  German 

sales  are  usually  contracted  for  by  samples,  and  it  is  estimated  that 

Germany  supi)lies  Sweden  with  fully  80  per  cent  of  the  buttons 

needed.    Swedish  buyers  are  also  of  the  opinion  that  Germany  can 

supply  the  Swedish  market  just  as  rapidly  now  as  before  the  war 

began. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Consnl  General  Francis  B.  Keene,  Zurich. 

With  the  exception  of  metal  buttons,  which  are  principally  used 
for  the  Swiss  military  imiforms,  no  buttons  afe  manufactured  in 
this  country.  Consequently  there  is  a  large  demand  for  all  kinds, 
but  in  spite  of  a  very  thorough  effort  to  investigate  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  secure  even  approximate  estimates  of  the  annual  total  con- 
sumption in  Switzerland. 

Vegetable  ivorv  (Steinnuss)  is  the  chief  material  in  the  buttons 
sold  here,  but  only  the  better  class  of  buttons  for  men's  clothing  are 
made  of  vegetable  ivory,  the  cheaper  grades  being  of  metal  and  scMne 
of  buffalo  horn;  the  use  of  the  last  named  is,  however,  rather  un- 
usual. For  a  medium-sized  coat  button  the  prices  (Oct.  18,  1915) 
vary  from  $1.46  to  $1.99  per  gross,  and  for  a  vegetable  ivory  trousers 
button  from  50  cents  to  58  cents  per  g^oss.  The  metal  button,  how- 
ever, which  is  used  on  trousers  exclusively,  is  considerably  cheaper, 
the  prices  varying  from  11  cents  to  29  cents  per  gross.  These  are  the 
prices  at  which  buttons  are  sold  to  retail  dealers,  tailors,  department 
stores,  etc. 

The  better  qualities  of  f  ancv  buttons  are  made  of  galalith,  yet  cel- 
luloid is  still  extensively  used,  as  are  also  glass,  cl<^.  horn,  wood, 
etc.,  these  latter  for  the  lower-grade  buttons.  For  the  button  indus- 
try, galalith  is  still  a  new  product.  Although  it  was  discovered  about 
10  to  15  vears  ago,  the  first  successfid  use  for  buttons  was  made  som^ 
four  or  nve  years  ago. 
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Besides  g^alalith,  celluloid  is  still  used  to  a  certain  extent  for  fancy 
buttons,  bein^  cheap  and,  although  less  durable,  having  otherwise 
the  same  quauties  as  fi^lalith.  Cloth,  ^lass,  metal^  and  horn  buttons 
are  also  in  use,  thou^  more  as  trimmmgs  on  ladies'  garments. 

The  retail  prices  for  fancy  buttons  varv  from  44  cents  to  23  cents 
apiece  for  galalith  and  from  2  cents  to  i^  cents  for  celluloid  (Oct. 
18^915). 

This  office  has  consulted  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  wholesale 
dealers  in  this  city,  but  they  all  seem  to  be  ratner  pessimistic  as  to 
the  possibility  oi  developing  a  demand  for  American  buttons  in 
Switzerland.  European  manufacturers  offer  a  very  keen  competi- 
tion, and  their  long  experience  with  Swiss  importers,  as  well  as 
their  knowledge  of  the  requirements,  customs,  terms,  etc.,  are  natu- 
rally much  to  their  advantage.  They  are  very  apt  in  producing  an 
article  that  meets  in  every  respect  the  approval  of  the  buyers,  and  the 
quality,  style,  finish,  and  pnce  of  the  goods  offered  seem  to  ^ve  full 
satisfaction.  The  price  especially  should  be  seriouslv  considered  by 
American  button  manufacturers.  A  large  dealer  in  Zurich,  who  was 
consulted  on  this  particular  point  and  who  has  been  dealing  in  but- 
tons for  over  40  years,  is  of  the  opinion  that,  as  regards  prices,  the 
American  buttons  can  not  compete  with  those  produced  in  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Austria.  Not  only  that  these  countries,  owing  to  cheap 
labor,  have  a  lower  cost  of  producticm,  but  the  better  shipping  f  acib- 
ties  and  less  expensive  freight  rates  enable  them  to  make  close  cal- 
culations which  would  har£y  leave  a  profit  to  American  manufac- 
turers. It  is  also  stated  that  the  time  of  delivery  required  for  trans- 
marine shipments  would  greatly  interfere  with  the  business  here," 
especially  in  fancy  buttons,  of  which  lar^  stocks  can  be  kept  only 
in  the  qualities  chiefly  in  demand  at  the  time,  other  kinds  being  sold 
from  samples  and  ordered  direct  from  the  factories.  It  would  seem 
advisable,  however,  to  submit  samples  to  Swiss  importers  and  whole- 
sale dealers  with  lowest  prices  for  delivery  to  Switzerland  or  c.  i.  f. 
some  European  port.  This  would  give  an  opportunity  to  look  them 
over,  cet  expert  opinions  from  prospective  buyers,  compare  them 
with  tne  European  makes,  and  ascertain  whether  the  article  would 
warrant  the  spending  of  time  and  money  in  introducing  it  on  the 
Swiss  market 

There  are  a  few  wholesale  button  dealers  in  this  city  who  buy 
direct  from  the  manufacturer.  These  firms  have  staffs  of  experi- 
enced traveling  sal^^men,  who  solicit  the  trade  all  over  the  coimtry, 
visiting  chiefly  retail  shops,  tailors,  dressmakers,  department  stores, 
etc.  Besides  these,  numerous  manufacturers  cater  direct  to  the 
trade,  doing  away  entirely  with  the  middlemen,  whereas  still  others 
have  their  agents  or  representatives  who  handle  on  the  side  also  sim- 
ilar goods  in  the  same  line,  such  as  trimmings,  linings,  and  other 
tailors'  and  dressmakers'  supplies.  The  customary  terms  in  Swit- 
zerland in  this  line  are  cash  with  2  per  cent  and  1  per  cent  extra; 
30  days,  2  per  cent  discount ;  or  90  days  net.  The  goods  are  delivered 
prepaid  and  duty  free  at  destination.  The  Swiss  duty  on  all  kinds 
of  buttons  is  $5.79  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds). 

Apparently  the  prevailing  conditions  in  Europe  have  in  no  way 
influenced  the  button  market  in  Switzerland.  Lar^e  and  small  orders 
have  be^  filled  as  usual  without  delay,  and  the  snipping  and  export 
formalities  for  this  class  of  merchandise  have  remamea  unchanged 
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in  all  of  the  belligerent  countries.  In  spite  of  the  suspension  of  Ae 
manufacture  of  galalith,  for  which  the  principal  component,  casein, 
is  no  longer  obtainable,  there  is  said  to  exist  such  an  exceptionally 
large  stock  of  the  finished  product  galalith  that  it  could  even  be 
exported  in  any  desired  quantity  to  the  United  States. 

UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Consul  General  Robert  P.  Skinner,  London. 

Nearly  every  known  variety  of  buttons  is  popular  in  England 
with  its  own  class  of  trade.  Men's  suits,  including  coat,  vest,  and 
trousers,  are  usually  trimmed  with  vegetable-ivory  buttons.  On  over- 
coats which  are  made  for  sporting  purposes  large  horn  buttons  are 
often  used,  and  tweed  suite  or  jackets  sometimes  have  leather  or 
galalith  buttons.  The  cutaway  morning  coats  which  have  long  been 
popular  in  England  are  more  often  trimmed  with  silk-covered  but- 
tons than  with  ivory  buttons.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  how- 
ever,  the  morning  coat  has  been  much  lesT  worn  than  in  ordinary 
times.  Nearly  all  the  khaki  uniforms  supplied  to  soldiers  are 
trimmed  with  metal  buttons  made  in  Birmingham,  though  imita- 
tion-horn buttons  manufactured  from  vegetable  ivory  are  sewed  on  to 
the  gaiters  which  are  supplied  to  certain  regiments. 

On  women's  clothes,  celluloid,  vegetable-ivory,  and  cloth-covered 
buttons  are  used.  Women's  street  suits  have  either  vegetable-ivory 
buttons  or  metal  buttons  covered  with  the  same  material  as  the  gar- 
ment. Cloaks  are  usually  trimmed  with  fancy  celluloid  or  celluloid 
and  enamel  buttons,  of  which  there  is  a  great  variety.  Undercloth- 
ihg,  men's  shirts,  and  women's  blouses  are  usually  made  up  with 
pearl  buttons,  though  the  latter  are  also  trimmed  with  celluloid 
fancy  buttons.  Some  grades  of  underwear  have  stiff  cloth  buttons. 
Many  of  the  pearl  buttons  used  are  now  imported  from  the  United 
StateSj  though  before  the  war  Austrian  merchants  purchased  shells  at 
the  Mincing  Lane  market  (London)  and  sent  them  to  Vienna  to  be 
manufactured  and  reexported  to  England.  The  buttons  commonly 
uesd  on  women's  cloaks  are  often  so  large  that  it  is  impracticable  to 
use  'S'egetable  ivory,  the  nuts  being  small. 

Every  type  of  button  is  imported,  the  manufacturers  of  Great 
Britain  not  being  able  to  supply  the  trade.  Most  of  the  metal  but- 
tons and  molds  are  made  in  England. 

The  imports  of  "buttons  and  studs  (not  of  metal)"  from  foreign 
and  colonial  sources  were  as  follows: 


"1 


Countries. 


Austria-H  iingary . 

Belgium 

France 

Qennany 

Italy. 


Japan  (including  Fonnosa  and  Japanese  leased  tori- 

tory  in  China) 

Switzerland 

United  States 

other  foreign  countries 


Total  from  foreign  countries. 
Total  from  British  possessions 


Total. 


mi 


Orost. 

610,238 

264,304 

886,030 

2,200,645 

2,375,264 

1,380,481 

200,204 

872,323 

15,002 


8,842,470 


8,842,470 


1012 


OroBt. 

571,258 

330,221 

1,170.108 

3,512,100 

2,424,864 

030,538 

335,320 

1,150,034 

20,880 


10,463,402 


10,463,402 


1013 


Orosi. 

432,200 

280,630 

1,514,414 

3,856,815 

2,018,704 

1,801,279 

460,038 

1,650,366 

7,836 


12,930,280 


12,030,389 


1014 


Ot089. 

327,502 

130,410 

942,873 

3,231,674 

1,682,691 

1,002,127 

216,568 

1,616,43S 

63,416 


8,213,700 
2,850 


8,214,950 
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Statistics  showing  the  exports  of  buttons  manufactured  in  this 
country  are  not  avauable.  In  the  following  table,  however,  are  given 
the  reexports  of  "buttons  and  studs  (not  of  metal)"  imported  from 
foreign  and  colonial  sources: 


Countries. 


B«lgiuiii 

Denmark  (Including  Faroe  Islands) 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

United  Statu 

Other  foreign  countries 

Total  to  foreign  countries 

Austnlia: 

New  South  Wales 

Queensland 

Victoria 

Other  colonies 

Canada 

New  Zealand 

Union  of  South  Alrica 

Other  British  possessions 

Total  to  British  possessions. . 

Total 


1911 


(TroM. 
14,563 
5,270 
10,544 
A6,34« 
18,499 
aO,0Q6 
89,251 


174, 104 


97,261 
39,070 
64,511 
48,lfl9 
105,001 
93,530 
50,1«7 
39,333 


543,082 


717,130 


1912 


Oroti. 
25,050 
3,968 
22,713 
75,965 
29,202 
42,775 
44,127 


243,900 


132,831 
55,147 

108,956 
50,075 

149,123 

114,859 
90,868 
54,018 


755,877 


999,6n 


1913 


Orou. 
24,686 
21,570 
10,567 
147, 133 
79,818 
38.081 
77,992 


oVV,  {yl7 


143,607 

32,299 

155,560 

65,326 

249,710 

117.022 

102,547 

34,535 


900,606 


1,300,453 


1914 


(TroM. 
14,915 
12,480 
3,691 
80,886 
23,510 
14,521 
57,726 


207,729 


138,873 

34,458 
126,619 

44,386 
183,869 

72,599 
101,252 

28,378 


730,434 


038,163 


As  the  trade  in  men's  ready-made  clothing  in  England  is  com- 
paratively small,  when  it  is  considered  how  many  ready-made  suits 
are  sold  m  the  United  States,  it  may  be  seen  that  men's  tailors  in 
Great  Britain  do  a  much  larger  trade  in  buttons,  relatively,  than 
tailors  in  America.  With  regard  to  women's  garments,  it  is  thought 
that  the  proportion  would  be  about  the  same  as  in  the  tJnited  States, 
because  a  great  many  ready-made  women's  garments  are  sold  in  this 
country.  Men  nearly  always  have  their  suits  made  to  order,  the 
prices  being  very  low. 

American  manufacturers  should  be  able  to  enter  this  market  and 
gain  a  good  share  of  the  trade.  In  the  course  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion for  this  report,  about  six  button  importers  and  jobbers  were  in- 
terviewed and  it  was  found  that  each  one  of  them  had  American  but- 
tons in  stock  and  was  importing  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
United  States.  As  German  and  Austrian  houses  no  longer  supply 
this  market,  competition  is  not  as  keen  as  in  ordinary  times,  and 
French  and  Italian  manufacturers  are  not  sending  their  usual  quota. 
In  the  latter  countries  there  is  a  shortage  of  labor  and  button  makers 
are  experiencing  difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies  of  raw  material  on 
account  of  freights,  etc  At  the  moment,  American  manufacturers 
must  meet  the  competition  of  British,  French,  Italian,  and  Japanese 
firms;  Switzerland  and  other  foreign  countries  also  send  small  quan- 
tities. 

A  prominent  button  importer  stated  that  the  reason  foreign  firms 
succeeded  so  well  in  placing  their  goods  on  this  market  was  that  they 
usually  specialized  in  buttons  and  were  able  to  give  greater  atten- 
tion to  their  trade  than  some  British  manufacturers  who  made  but- 
tons only  in  coimection  with  other  trimmings  and  specialties  of  va- 
rious descriptions. 

England  makes  comparatively  few  vegetable  ivory  buttons. 
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Firms  that  use  foreign  buttons  sometimes  make  their  purchases  bj 
importing  direct,  but  more  often  by  ordering  through  or  purchasing 
from  local  jobbers  and  wholesalers  and  by  ordering  from  local 
agents  who  carir  samples  only.  Importers  who  buy  regularly  from 
abroad  usually  demand  terms  of  2^  per  cent  monthly  (leaving  a  clear 
30  days)  or  3f  per  cent  for  spot  cash. 

BIRMINGHAIC 
CoDBol  Samuel  M.  Taylor. 

Birmingham  is  the  largest  button-manufacturing  center  in  the 
United  Kmgdom.  There  are  about  20  firms  engaged  in  the  exclusive 
manufacture  of  buttons,  and  at  the  present  tmie  the  production  is 
enormous,  largely  because  of  military  requirements.  Figures  are 
not  available  as  to  the  annual  output,  but  9,000,000  gross  is  a  safe 
estimate.  The  local  manufacturers  have  been  greatly  benefited  by  the 
war  in  that  it  has  stopped  the  German  and  Austrian  exports  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  for  some  years  past  have  had  a  value  of 
$10,000,000  to  $15,000,000.  At  the  present  time  the  Birmingham 
makers  are  being  flooded  with  orders. 

A  sufficient  supply  of  material  has  not  always  been  available  for 
the  Birmingham  makers.  Since  1865  the  supply  of  pearl  shell  has 
been  obtained  from  Australia,  but  in  latter  years  this  has  become 
more  expensive,  and  the  tendency  has  been  to  replace  the  pearl  by 
celluloid  and  various  vegetable  preparations,  as  well  as  galalith.    " 

Nearly  every  kind  of  button  is  made  here,  including  norn,  pearl, 
metal,  vegetable  ivory,  linen,  bone,  glass,  leather,  and  cloth-covered. 
The  imports  at  present  are  chiefly  vegetable  ivo^  buttons  from  Italy 
and  France  and  fresh- water  shell  buttons  from  Japan  and  the  United 
States. 

Birmingham  is  an  exporting  center,  and  imports  relatively  little. 
The  exports  to  the  United  States  during  the  past  four  years,  in 
value,  were  as  follows:  1911,  $60,970;  1912,  $56,275;  1913,  $64,807; 
1914,  $56,493.  These  were  chiefly  buttons  of  the  horn  type.  It  is 
said  that  the  importation  is  made  direct  from  the  manufacturers  from 
samples,  for  local  consumption  and  not  for  reexportation. 

BRADFORD. 

Consul  Atigiuitus  B.  Ingrain. 

At  present  Italy  is  supplying  many  Bradford  dealers  with  vege- 
table-ivory buttons  distributed  through  commission  houses  or 
agencies  in  London.  It  is  also  stated  by  local  merchants  that  the 
preeminence  in  the  vegetable-ivory  trade  once  enjoyed  by  Hamburg 
has  now  been  acquired  in  great  measure  by  London,  although  Italy 
has  secured  an  important  part. 

Owing  to  the  closing  of  Continental  sources  of  supply,  the  demand 
for  buttons  is  exceedingly  large;  and,  since  the  participation  in  the 
war  by  Italy,  the  shrinkage  m  stock  is  reported  to  be  very  ^reat 
A  wholesale  clothing  dealer  in  Bradford  states  that  the  fancy  ivory 
buttons  required  in  his  trade  have  advanced  40  per  cent  in  price 
during  the  last  12  months.  A  merchandise  broker,  showing  well 
mounted  cards  of  pearl  buttons,  said  that  they  had  been  imported 
from  Japan,  and  that  they  were  of  good  quality  and  ^ot  unduly  high 
in  price. 
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A  majority  of  the  largest  button  dealers  in  Bradford  express  a 
willingness  to  buy  direct  from  the  manufacturers  or  exporters  of 
plain  and  standard  varieties,  but  are  imwilling  to  risk  large  orders 
of  the  fancy  ones,  owing  to  the  danger  that  the  vagaries  of  fashion 
and  the  changes  of  taste  might  leave  them  with  obsolete  stocks  on 
their  hands.  There  seems  to  be  a  belief,  however,  that  by  ordering 
from  the  manufacturer  and  eliminating  the  miadleman  the  price 
might  be  reduced ;  but  practically  all  merchants  have  declared  that 
terms  should  be  quoted  c.  i.  f.  Liverpool  and  not  f.  o.  b.  New  York. 

Among  the  retail  dealers  there  is  apparently  a  great  shortage  at  the 
present  time  of  metal  buckles  (sucn  as  are  used  for  vests  and 
trousers)  and  clasps  or  snap  fasteners,  such  as  are  used  for  woman's 
wear. 

There  are  no  business  houses  in  Bradford  dealing  exclusively  in 
buttons.  The  largest  buyers  are  the  wholesale  dry  goods  dealers  and 
drapers  who  punmase  from  branch  houses  or  agencies  in  the  larger 
cities,  or  from  the  manufacturers  themselves.  The  department  and 
dry  goods  shops  also  carry  large  stocks  in  ^reat  variety  of  sizes  and 
patterns.  Their  sales  are  in  small  quantities  to  home  users  of  the 
sewing  machine  and  needle.  Such  shops  usually  buy  from  traveling 
salesmen  by  sample,  and  rarely,  like  the  tailors,  and  dressmakers, 
from  the  local  dry  goods  brokers  and  drapers. 

A  special  fretted,  stamped,  and  colored  button,  often  oval  or  oblong 
in  shape  and  of  fancy  pattern  for  women's  wear,  has  practically  dis- 
appeared from  the  Bradford  trade.  This  style  was  formerly  made  in 
Austria  from  a  composition  of  milk  chemically  treated,  which  is 
known  as  "  galalith." 

Among  the  buttons  formerly  produced  in  Germany  are  those  fi:t)m 
unique  manufactures  of  synthetic  or  artificial  resins.  Skillful  imi- 
tations of  ivory,  horn,  and  similar  materials  can  be  made  from  this 
substance,  which  is  transparent  in  its  natural  state,  but  susceptible 
of  being  made  opaque  by  a  simple  chemical  process. 

Standard  ivory  and  norn  buttons  have  not  advanced  unduly  in 
value  (Sept.  2, 1915).  The  principal  changes  are  noted  in  the  fancy 
varieties  of  foreign  manufacture.  The  following  prices  of  vege- 
table ivory  buttons  (all  four  holes)  are  taken  from  the  catalogues  of 
English  manufacturers:  22  line,  $0.44  per  gross;  30  line,  $0.79;  36 
line,  $1.21;  40  line,  $1.64. 

BRISTOL. 

Consul  J.  S.  Armstrong. 

There  has  been  a  steadily  increasing  demand  for  buttons  in  this 
consular  district  during  the  past  few  years.  They  are  now  being 
more  widely  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  dresses  and  costumes 
than  ever  tiefore,  and  new  varieties  and  novelties  are  constantly  ap- 
pearing on  the  market 

In  the  production  of  ready-made  underwear  for  both  men  and 
women  a  low-class  pearl  button  finds  the  most  demand.  This  is  made 
from  a  shell  which,  after  the  large  size  has  been  cut,  would  otherwise 
be  discarded^as  waste  and  is  accordingly  a  cheaper  material. 

Linen  buttons  are  used  extensively  for  homemade  garments,  as 
ttiey  can  be  washed  and  mangled  without  being  broken.  Pearl  but- 
tons of  various  shades  find  considerable  demandin  this  market  in  the 
production  of  blouses,  and  many  novelties  are  in  use. 
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Self-shank  pearls  (smooth  surface  with  black  holes)  are  now  very 
much  in  vogue  in  this  district.  They  find  particular  demand  for  silk 
blouses,  and  are  used  in  small  sizes  of  various  colors.  A  local 
dealer  states  that  printed  celluloid  buttons  are  also  in  some  demand 
for  women's  costumes.  Novelties  and  exclusive  designs  are  con- 
stantly appearing. 

Buttons  for  men's  suits  and  overcoats  are  chiefly  ivory,  and  are 
either  black,  colored,  or  mottled.  In  the  cheapest  classes  of  trade, 
however,  horn  buttons  are  substituted. 

Pearl  buttons  used  in  this  district  come  chiefly  from  Japan  and 
France,  while  those  made  of  ivory  are  imported  principaUy  from 
Italy,  and  prior  to  the  war  came  also  in  large  quantities  from 
Austria.  Horn  buttons  coming  from  Japan  are  made  to  imitate  ivory 
very  satisfactorily,  and  are  sold  at  a  comparatively  low  price. 

Austrian  and  (ierman  buttons  were  used  in  large  quantities  before 
the  war.  Fancy  buttons  as  cheap  as  sixpence  (12  cents)  per  gross 
were  obtained  from  these  sources.  Cheap  ^lass  and  other  fiincy 
blouse  trimmings  are  now  very  scarce  in  this  district,  and  it  is  pointed 
out  that  American  manufacturers  have,  in  present  circumstances,  an 
opportunity  to  increase  their  trade  with  this  market. 

It  is  reported  that  shells  used  in  making  buttons  in  this  country 
come  chiefly  from  Australia,  Straits  Settlements,  India,  and  Dutch 
East  Africa.    Those  used  in  the  production  of  large  buttons  come 

Principally  from  the  tropical  waters  of  Australia,  along  Exmouth 
ulf.  and  a  second  species  of  mother-of-pearl,  which  is  smaller  than 
the  lormer,  is  considerably  used  in  England  in  the  production  of 
small  buttons.    This  also, comes  largely  from  Australia. 

Prices  of  supplies  used  in  the  clothmg  industry^  including  certain 
varieties  of  buttons,  have  considerably  increased  since  the  war. 

Braid  and  crochet  buttons,  accordmg  to  the  price  list  of  a  local 
wholesaler  (Oct.  14,  1915),  are  sold  at  14  cents  to  $2.31  per  gross, 
according  to  the  quality.  Fancy  pearl-buttons  sell  at  19  cents  to 
$8.47  per  gross;  fancy  metal  buttons  at  20  cents  to  $9.48,  and  glass 
buttons  at  12  cents  to  $4.20  per  gross. 

One  brand  of  ivory  buttons  sells  in  this  market  at  20  cents  to  43 
cents  and  shirt  ivory  buttons  at  $1.07  to  $2.60  per  gross.  Another 
brand  of  ivorv  buttons  is  priced  at  19  cents  to  $1.92  per  gross. 

Wood  mola  buttons  known  as  "  i  dome,"  ordinary  get-up,  sell  at 
24  cents  to  $2.60  per  gross ;  and  "  special  get-ups  "  at  27  cents  to  $2.12 
per  gross.  Those  known  as  "J  ball,"  ordinary  get-up,  sell  at  42J 
cents  to  $2.56  per  gross. 

For  stock  orders  of  importance  local  wholesalers  quote  prices  at 
net  2J  per  cent. 

The  production  of  woolen  clothing  is  carried  on  in  this  city  in 
large  factories  which  have  been  mooemized  and  also  by  numerous 
outworkers  who  receive  payment  from  these  manufacturers.  A  busi- 
ness dealing  with  Government  contracts,  such  as  military  clothing,  is 
an  important  feature  of  the  local  industry. 

There  is  likewise  a  large  output  of  medium  and  better  class  goods, 
in  which  a  regular  export  trade  is  done.  Men's  clothing  principally 
occupies  the  latter  trade,  but  considerable  business  has  ^own  up  in 
meetmg  the  demands  for  women's  garments,  and  particularly  for 
blouses.    The  clothing  factories  buy  buttons  in  large  quantities  and 
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in  the  women's  trade  are  often  able  to  design  and  retain  their  own 
styles. 

Another  industry  of  some  importance  in  which  butt<Mis  are  needed 
is  that  of  manufacturing  waterproofs.  This  business  has  existed 
in  Bristol  for  60  years,  and  is  reported  to  have  shown  a  noteworthy 
^owth  during  the  past  decade  or  so.  A  considerable  export  trade 
m  raincoats  is  done  with  the  British  colonies  in  normal  times. 

Several  large  Manchester  wholesale  dry  goods  establishments  (or 
warehouses)  have  branches  in  Bristol,  whose  business  has  assumed 
c(Hisiderable  importance,  and  some  of  the  local  branches  import 
goods  direct  to  tnis  place.  Usually,  however,  firms  that  use  foreign 
buttons  make  their  purchases  by  indirect  importation  from  samples 
shown  by  local  agents.  The  customary  arrangements  are  payments 
direct  to  manufacturers,  and  the  terms  vary  according  to  the  length 
of  credit.  German  and  Austrian  firms  are  said  to  have  been  lenient 
on  the  latter  point. 

HUDDEBSFISLD. 

Contal  FrankliD  O.  Vale. 

American  buttons  are  already  stocked  by  the  wholesale  trimming 
houses  in  this  city,  being  bought  from  the  London  agency  from 
samples  submitted.  I  am  advised  that  the  price  is  at  present  too 
high  to  attain  any  notable  increase  in  sales,  being  ^atly  m  excess  of 
the  Continental,  and  slightly  more  than  the  price  of  the  English 
product  Some  of  the  types  of  buttons  for  women's  wear  are  also 
too  heavy  for  the  prevailing  taste.  If,  however,  these  defects  can  be 
remedied  I  anticipate  a  successful  future  for  the  American  makes. 

The  method  employed  by  foreign  manufacturers  whose  buttons 
enter  this  territory  is  the  establislmient  of  an  agency  at  London  or 
other  large  center.  Active  agents  are  appointed  to  cover  certain 
districts,  and  they  generally  pay  visits  semiannually  to  the  leading 
wholesale  and  retail  stores,  submitting  samples  for  inspection.  In  a 
few  instances  direct  importation  has  been  made,  but  that  is  only 
where  a  particular  firm  had  no  agency  in  this  country. 

A  firm  in  the  trimming  business  at  this  post  informed  me  that  a 
good  agency  located  in  this  city  would  doubtless  meet  with  marked 
success,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  demand  is  increasing  annuallv. 
The  customary  terms,  for  goods  bought  up  to  the  19th  of  the  montn, 
are  an  allowance  of  3f  per  cent  if  remittance  is  received  in  settlement 
by  the  10th  of  the  following  month ;  or,  for  a  month  up  to  six  weeks' 
credit,  a  deduction  of  2^  per  cent. 

Buttons  are  handled  chiefly  in  this  vicinity  by  wholesale  trimming 
warehouses,  which  business  is  generally  combined  with  woolen  and 
dress  materials.  Some  dry-gocds  stores  also  deal  extensively  in  but- 
tons, and  the  wholesale  clothing  houses  consume  a  large  quantity, 
as  do  also  the  various  tailoring  e^blishments  for  men  and  women. 

LEEDS. 

Consul  Homer  W.  Bylncton. 

Buttons,  especially  of  vegetable  ivory,  are  used  in  large  quantities 
by  the  clothing  factories  of  Leeds,  which  is  said  to  be  second  only 
to  London  in  the  size  of  this  industry.   The  other  kinds  of  buttons  in 
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use  are  bone,  horn,  celluloid,  composition,  and  tin.  None  are  maim- 
factured  locally. 

At  the  present  time  the  chief  competition  American  manufacturers 
would  meet  is  with  the  British-made  button.  The  scarcity  of  labor, 
however,  is  hampering  British  manufacturers,  so  that  with  the  cur- 
tailment of  supplies  from  continental  Europe  there  is  a  good  de- 
mand for  American  buttons.  Of  this  fact  Ajnerican  manufacturers 
are  apparently  not  failing  to  take  advantage. 

In  ordinary  times  foreign  buttons  are  for  the  most  part  secured 
by  indirect  importation  through  local  Jobbers  and  wholesalers  or 
through  travelers  for  large  importing  firms  in  the  seaport  cities. 

MANCHESTER. 

Consul  Ross  E.  Holaday. 

This  consulate  has  been  notified  by  an  English  firm  which  formerly 
represented  a  German  house  that  the  competition  to  be  met  "  consists 
of  a  difference  of  from  25  to  50  per  cent  in  prices,  for  goods  of  eoual 
value ;  easy  terms  of  payment  for  goods  and  delivery  free  house  Man- 
chester." While  this  latter  requirement  may  appear  to  be  somewhat  ex- 
cessive there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Continental  manufac- 
turer has  in  the  past  offered  better  terms  than  anything  offered  by  his 
competitors,  and  he  has  always  had  the  advantage  oi  being  in  close 
proximity  to  the  mark^.  He  visits  the  district  himself,  or  sends  his 
traveling  representative,  who  knows  hi^  customers,  their  financial 
standing  and  the  character  of  the  trade  done  bv  each.  He  is  there- 
fore in  possession  of  important  facts  that  enable  him  to  favor  the 
Manchester  buyer  or  agent  the  latter  generally  being  responsible  for 
the  initial  introduction.  The  demand  for  American  buttons  can  be 
developed  provided  the  above-mentioned  competition  is  met,  and  the 
trade  once  secured  should  not  be  easily  wrested  away. 

An  important  feature  of  the  trade  is  the  general  warehouse  trader, 
who  sells  goods  to  the  smaller  retail  stores  at  wholesale  prices.  The 
general  warehousemen  obtain  their  supplies  from  importing  ag^its 
and  seldom  direct  from  the  manufacturer. 

In  general,  foreign  buttons  are  imported  in  the  following  ways: 

1.  Direct  purchases  are  sometimes  made  from  the  coimtry  in  which 
the  goods  are  manufactured. 

2.  In  very  many  instances  buttons  are  purchased  from  the  samples 
which  are  submitted  to  buyers  in  Manchester,  and  the  orders  are  then 
transmitted  directly  to  the  Continental  manufacturer  who  makes 
the  shipment,  the  goods  going  straight  to  the  buyer. 

3.  Indirect  importation  through  local  jobbers  or  wholesalers  is 
not  usual.  The  latter  concerns  buy  "from  the  agents  here  from  stock 
and  from  the  home  trade  warehouses. 

4.  Indirect  importation  is  made  throu^  purchases  from  samples 
shown  by  a  local  agent,  but  the  goods  are  usually  invoiced  in  the 
manufacturer's  name. 

NOTTINGHAIC 

Consul  C.  M.  Hitch. 

Nearly  all  kinds  and  sizes  of  buttons  are  used  in  the  Nottingham 
consular  district  in  the  eirtensive  blouse,  hosiery,  glove,  and  boot 
and  shoe  industries  located  here.    Buttons  of  fancy  colored  glass. 
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vegetable  ivory,  pearl,  and  xylonite  material  are  used  principally 
by  makers  of  blouses,  women's  clothing,  and  millinery.  Metal,  bone, 
vegetable  ivory,  and  cloth-covered  buttons  are  used  lor  men's  cloth- 
ing. Papier-machS  and  pearl  buttons  are  used  largely  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  boots  and  shoes. 

In  normal  times  (jermany,  Austria-Hungary,  France,  Italy, 
Japan,  and  the  United  States  supplied  the  greater  portion  of  the 
buttons  used  here.  The  remainder  were  obtained  from  the  British 
manufacturers,  but  a  very  small  percentage,  probably  5  per  cent  of 
t^is  remainder,  is  of  local  manufacture. 

The  buttons  manufactured  locally  consist  principally  of  covered 
buttons  for  women's  dresses  and  outer  clothing,  and  include  also  a 
small  quantity  of  bone  and  ve^table  ivory  buttons  for  the  hosiery 
and  blouse  trade.  The  vegetable  ivory,  pearl,  xylonite,  and  fancy 
colored  glass  buttons  were,  prior  to  the  war,  almost  entirely  im- 
ported into  this  market  from  Bohemia  and  Germany,  and  the  market 
IS  now  quite  depleted,  especially  of  the  cheaper  glass  buttons.  The 
buyers  of  the  latter  kind  are  complaining  of  the  lack  of  supplies 
and  are  looking  to  American  manufacturers  to  meet  tiieir  require- 
ments. 

Statistics  showing  the  production,  imports,  and  exports  are  not 
available,  but  a  fair  estimate  of  the  value  of  buttons  sold  in  this 
district  annually  would  bring  the  total  to  between  $500,000  and 
$750,000,  with  about  80  per  cent  of  this  amount  representing  im- 
ported goods.  The  exportation  of  buttons  from  this  district  is 
practicaUy  nil. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  there  has  been  a  large  and  steady 
demand  for  American  buttons  of  all  descriptions,  and,  while  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  have  in  many  instances  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  establish  themselves  here,  there  still  remains  an 
opening,  especially  for  the  makers  of  xylonite  and  vegetable  ivory 
buttons,  for  which  there  is  a  large  demand  at  all  times. 

Purchases  are  generally  made  by  samples,  through  a^nts  located 
in  London,  on  the  basis  of  2^  per  cent  60  days,  except  for  the  larger 
local  jobbers,  who  import  direct  and  pay  cai^. 

CARDIFF*  WALES. 

Consul  Lorin  A.  Latbrop. 

As  the  population  of  the  Cardiflf  consular  district  is  industrial, 
the  great  market  is  for  the  strong  and  useful  button  for  men's  work- 
ing clothes,  and  more  metal  trouser  buttons  are  sold  than  of  any  other 
kind.  An  unusual  proportion  of  metal  buttons  is  made  with  a  shank 
and  removable  pin.  Buttons  of  bone,  celluloid,  ebonite,  and  papier- 
mach6  find  a  considerable  market.  There  is  a  smaller  sale  of  but- 
tons of  leather,  shell,  pearl  glass,  and  jet  porcelain. 

No  buttons  are  made  in  the  district  and  none  are  imported  direct 
from  overseas.  All  come  from  distributing  centers  in  England, 
such  as  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  London.  The  English  manu- 
facturer may  exceptionally  sell  direct  to  the  Welsh  retailer  through 
his  traveling  salesmen,  or  by  correspondence,  but  a  jobber  or  whole- 
sale dry-goods  merchant  in  England  is  the  usual  intermediary. 
Such  intermediary  carries  a  varied  stock  from  different  English 
and  non-British  manufacturers,  and  he  sends  his  representati^ae 
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at  regular  intervals  with  samples  to  the  retailers  of  South  Wales. 
In  normal  times  expert  opinion  in  Cardiff  reckons  that  an  approxi- 
mate half  of  the  local  supply  is  of  non-British  origin,  reaching  this 
market  by  rail  through  the  distributer  in  England. 

Supplies  are  greatly  reduced.  German,  Austrian,  and  Belgian 
sources  are  entirely  cut  off,  and  shipments  from  Italy  and  France 
less  than  half  the  usual  amount.  Some  button  plant^  in  England 
have  been  utilized  for  other  purposes  and  the  output  reduced  by 
labor  shortage.  The  needs  of  the  general  public  on  the  other  hand 
are  much  less  than  normal,  but  the  falling  off  in  demand  is  not 
nearly  so  great  as  the  reduction  of  supplies.  The  average  rise  in 
retail  prices  may  be  taken  as  25  per  cent. 

The  limited  number  of  wholesale  dealers  and  jobbers  in  the  dis- 
trict almost  precludes  the  idea  of  direct  shipments.  The  dis- 
trict has  no  important  industries,  such  as  men's  clothing  factories, 
which  would  be  consumers  on  a  sufficient  scale  to  buy  direct  The 
department  stores  are  to  a  limited  extent  wholesale  dealers  and 
sometimes  supply  small  stores  in  the  mining  towns. 

SWANSEA*  WALES. 
Vice  Consul  William  L.  Jenktiu. 

Official  statistics  of  the  annual  importation  and  consumption  of 
buttons  in  this  district  are  not  available,  but  the  trade  is  regarded 
as  normal  for  a  population  of  about  1,580,000.  No  buttons  are 
manufactured  locally,  those  of  British  make  in  use  coming  prin- 
cipally from  Leeds  and  Birmingham.  A  small  business  is  done  in 
covering  button  shells  with  cloth  for  tailors  and  department  stores. 
In  1914  there  were  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  foreign 
countries  8,212,700  gross  of  buttons  and  studs  not  of  metal,  valued 
at  $2,678,156,  as  compared  with  12,930,289  otoss,  valued  at  $4,445,007, 
in  1918,  and  10,463,402  gross,  valued  at  $3,379,175,  in  1912.  Of  these, 
Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  the  United  States,  France,  and  Austria  sup- 
plied the  larg^  Quantities.  Buttons  are  used  for  the  same  purposes 
m  general  as  in  the  United  States,  the  principal  users  being  found 
in  the  men's  and  women's  clothing  trade.  Vegetable  ivory  buttons 
are  in  greatest  demand,  a  smaller  trade  being  carried  on  in  those 
made  of  bone,  metal,  composition,  pearl,  horn,  linen,  and  celluloid. 
Fancy  ivory  buttons  made  in  Austna  and  Germany  were  bought  ex- 
tensively before  the  war;  since  then  the  Italian  manufacturers  have 
paid  careful  attention  to  the  English  requirements  and  have  so  im- 
proved the  quality  and  style  oi  their  goods  that  they  have  been 
able  to  capture  a  considerable  part  of  the  business  formerly  in 
Austrian  and  German  hands.  The  present  Italian  prices  are  lower 
than  they  were  before  the  war  and  compare  favorably  with  the 
former  Austrian  quotations.  A  local  wholesale  dealer  states  that 
the  English  manufacturers  have  not  yet  succeeded  well  in  "mot- 
tling ''  their  buttons,  and  until  that  is  accomplished  the  fancy  trade 
will  continue  to  depend  on  imports  from  foreign  countries. 

No  appreciable  effect  has  b^en  noticed  by  reason  of  Italy's  having 
declared  war,  but  should  reports  from  that  country  show  that  its 
exports  have  decreased  recently  no  better  time  could  be  found  than 
the  present  for  developing  a  demand  for  American  buttons  in  this 
country.    It  is  believeil  uiat  with  the  South  American  supply  of 
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vegetable  ivory  so  near  at  hand  a  sound  and  profitable  export  busi< 
ne^  should  be  established  in  the  United  States.  A  recent  wholesale 
delivered  price  for  vegetable  ivory  brace  buttons,  28  line,  was  10s.  6d. 
($2.55)  a  gross.  Small  ivories  cost  wholesale  (August,  1915)  from 
Is.  ($0.24)  to  2s.  6d.  ($0.60)  a  small  gross  (144),  medium  size  up  to 
3s.  6d.  ($0.85),  and  large  size  up  to  15s.  ($3.64). 

Bone  buttons  and  patent  metal  buttons  (such  as  for  overalls)  have 
increased  in  price  since  the  outbreak  of  war.  Trouser  bone  brace 
buttons,  30  Ime,  that  were  sold  by  wholesale  dealers  at  $1.58  a 
great  gross  (12  gross)  five  years  ago  now  are  selling  for  $3.04.  The 
cost  of  these  may  be  taken  as  15  per  cent  below  the  selling  price. 
Difficulty  is  experienced  in  obtaining  the  metal  buttons  at  any  price, 
but  as  the  sale  of  both  these  and  the  bone  ones  is  very  limited  in  this 
district  only  a  slight  inconvenience  is  caused. 

Wholesale  dealers  buy  from  large  dealers  in  London,  Birmingham, 
and  Leeds,  who  supply  samples  both  by  mail  and  by  traveling-agents. 
Swansea  trade  can  be  best  reached  by  introducing  lines  of  Ameri- 
can goods  with  the  firms  in  these  large  centers.  Tailors  and  depart- 
ment stores  buy  from  local  wholesale  dealers  and  in  many  cases  direct 
from  London  and  Leeds.  The  retail  business  of  selling  to  the  general 
public  for  use  in  the  homes  assumes  but  small  proportions.  Whole- 
sale dealers  are  accustomed  to  credit  terms  of  2^  per  cent  on  two 
months.  Cash  against  documents  or  on  delivery  will  not  be  favored 
in  this  trade,  as  the  quality  of  the  buttons  must  be  seen  before  ac- 
ceptance. 

EDINBURGH,  SCOTLAND. 

Consul  Rufus  Fleming. 

In  the  button  trade  here  it  is  not  considered  practicable  for  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  to  compete  in  buttons  for  men's  clothing.  This  is 
the  conclusion  reached  by  a  prominent  American  firm  that  sent  a 
representative  to  Great  Britam  several  months  ago  to  ascertain  the 
opportunity  for  trade.  American  buttons,  especially  the  vegetable- 
ivory  type,  are  as  well  made  as  the  Austrian  and  excel  other  makes 
in  quabty  and  finish;  but  the  prices  are  much  too  high,  as  compared 
witn  Birmingham  prices,  to  give  them  any  chance  in  the  trade. 

American  buttons  for  women's  clothing,  however,  are  now  getting 
largely  into  the  market  and  will  probably  secure  a  strong  position, 
which  our  manufacturers  may  be  able  to  hold  permanently.  Every- 
thing depends,  as  above  stated,  upon  originality  and  variety  of  de- 
signs. 

The  button  trade  has  been  largely  in  the  hands  of  Austrian,  Ger- 
man, and  English  manufacturers,  small  quantities  coming  from 
France,  Italy,  and  Japan.  Broadly  speaking,  the  buttons  for  men's 
clothing  have  been  of  Austrian  manufacture  and,  to  a  far  less  ex- 
tent, of  English  manufacture,  and  the  buttons  for  women's  clothing 
have  been  principally  German.  Austrian  buttons  are  chiefly  of 
vegetable  ivory  and  pearl ;  the  German  types  are  of  vegetable  ivory, 
imitation  horn,  and  leather ;  English  buttons  are  of  vegetable  ivory 
and  buffalo  horn;  French  types  are  of  vegetable  ivory  and  fancy 
materials;  Japanese  buttons  are  mostly  pearl  of  the  cheaper  grade; 
and  Italian  types  are  of  vegetable  ivory  of  medium  and  low  grades. 

Austrian  buttons  have  had  a  high  reputation  for  finish  as  com- 
pared with  the  product  of  any  other  European  country.    The  vege- 
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table  ivory  types  of  Austrian  manufacture  are  notably  well  made, 
have  a  fine  finish,  beveled  thread  holes,  and  are  evenly  dyed.  They 
are  much  lower  in  price  than  the  English  product,  the  average  size 
of  button  for  men's  clothing  having  been  sold  in  tfie  recent  past  as 
low  as  Is.  (24^  cents)  per  gross. 

While  cheapness  of  buttons  used  for  men's  various  articles  of 
dress  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  in  the  trade,  the  same  thing 
can  not  be  said  of  prices  of  buttons  for  women's  clothing,  inasmuch 
as  women's  garments  are  manufactured  and  sold  at  fancy  prices  and 
little  consideration  is  given  to  the  cost  of  such  items  as  buttons.  In 
this  trade  a  great  variety  of  designs  is  required.  The  prevailing  fash- 
ions, which  oririnate  in  Paris,  regulate  the  demand  for  buttons  all 
over  Europe.  But  while  France  has  created  the  designs,  the  but- 
tons of  common  grades  have  been  manufactured  more  extensively 
in  other  countries.  Germany  has  taken  the  lead  in  this  industry  on 
account  of  the  almost  unlimited  variety  of  buttons  produced  by 
German  manufacturers. 

Foreign  buttons  come  into  the  market  principally  by  direct  pur- 
chases by  wholesalers  through  an  appointed  agent  or  representative 
of  the  manufacturers.  The  sales  method  employed  by  some  of  the 
great  firms  on  the  Continent  has  been  as  follows:  The  manufac- 
turers appoint  an  agent  in  London  for  the  United  Kingdom.  This 
agent  carries  a  large  stock.  He  appoints  subagents  in  Manchester 
and  Glasgow.  The  London  agent  is  paid  a  small  salary  and  a  liberal 
commission.  He  may  sell  directly  to  important  garment-making 
finns  as  well  as  to  wholesalers.  The  subagents  sell  to  wholesalers 
(jobbers)  in  their  territory  and  directly  to  large  users.  Between  the 
manufacturers  and  the  general  agent  the  terms  are,  of  course,  a  mat- 
ter of  arrangement.  As  a  rule,  the  general  agent  is  free  to  offer  what 
terms  he  may  deem  advisable  to  his  subagents  and  manufacturing 
firms  with  whom  he  may  deal  directly.  The  foreign  manufacturers 
do  not  accept  all  responsibility  for  bad  debts,  generally  stipulating 
that  the  agent  shall  be  responsible  to  the  extent  of  15  per  cent  for 
any  losses  on  sales  in  his  territory. 

The  prices  quoted  to  jobbers  are  net,  all  freight  paid  to  destina- 
tion, and  2i  per  cent  discount  at  60  days. 

GLASGOW,  SCOTLAND. 

Consul  John  N.  McCunn. 

Buttons  are  not  manufactured  in  Scotland  to  any  considerable 
extent,  but  are  used  in  all  clothing  factories,  such  as  those  making 
shirts,  underclothing,  blouses,  slops,  mantles  and  hosiery,  ready-made 
clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  oilskms,  waterproofs,  women's  overalls, 
and  children's  wear. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  European  war,  many  changes 
have  taken  place  so  far  as  the  outton  trade  m  Scotland  is  concerned. 
Buttons  are  used  both  for  buttoning  and  trimming,  but  they  are  a 
coarser  type  than  formerly  sum)lied,  as  is  also  the  material  now  used 
in  the  maMng  of  costumes.  The  principal  cloth  at  present  on  the 
market  is  in  the  nature  of  tweeds.  Again,  there  are  now  practically 
no  shades,  the  colors  being  black,  navy,  gray,  brown,  drab,  and  red. 
Saxes,  purples,  and  greens  are  very  difficult  to  get. 
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Before  the  war  there  was  also  a  larse  sale  here  for  black  braid 
buttons  made  in  Barmen,  Germany.  Celluloid  buttons  are  no  longer 
in  favor.  Ivory  buttons  always  sell  well  in  this  market,  but  fine 
goods  imported  from  New  York  are  said  to  be  high  in  price  compared 
with  the  German  and  Austrian  goods  formerly  imported.  Medium 
and  better-class  ivories  are  always  in  demand.  The  cheap  grades 
can  be  had  in  Britain. 

Other  classes  of  buttons  imported  from  America  are  fresh-water, 
or  Mississippi,  buttons,  principally  used  on  men's  shirts,  women's 
underclothing,  women's  blouses,  women's  and  men's  hosiery,  and 
children's  wear;  ivory  nut  buttons  for  men's  clothing  and  women's 
skirts;  boot  and  shoe  buttons:  papier-mach6  buttons,  used  principally 
for  the  artisan  clothing  trade,  which  would  be  included  under  the 
heading  of  slop  factories.  Pearl  buttons  are  in  great  demand  at  pres- 
ent, owing  to  the  diminished  supply  from  the  Continent.  Plain 
pearl,  white  and  -smoked,  and  fancy  buttons,  colored  and  carved, 
for  women's  coats,  are  the  lines  most  called  for. 

Japan  supplies  shirt  and  blouse  buttons  of  troca  pearl  and  horn 
buttons  for  the  men's  and  women's  clothing  trade.  France  supplies 
troca  buttons  of  all  descriptions  for  the  blouse,  underclothing,  and 
men's- trade;  also  mother-of-pearl  buttons  for  the  same  purposes, 
while  Italy  supplies  ivory  buttons  for  hosiery,  men's  wear,  and 
women's  wear. 

American  manufacturers  compete  here  by  what  is  termed  Ameri- 
can fresh-water,  or  Mississippi,  buttons.  Their  chief  competitor 
previous  to  the  war  was  Austria  and  to  some  extent  Germany,  but 
recently  the  Japanese  have  manufactured  buttons  out  of  the  same 
shell.  Americans  confine  themselves  principally  to  two  shapes,  two 
and  four  hole  tulips,  all  machine-made.  These  patterns  they  spe- 
cialise in.  The  Japanese,  on  the  other  hand,  are  introducing  all 
the  well-known  shapes.  The  American  buttons  of  this  class  are  loose, 
boxed  in  10-gros5  poxes,  or  sometimes  in  envelopes  of  1  gross.  The 
quality  is  very  mixed,  and  defective  buttons  are  shown  iip,  so  to 
speak,  after  they  are  on  the  garment.  Against  this,  the  fJajliinese 
card  these  buttons,  and  a  buyer  is  able  at  a  glance  to  check  the 
quality.  The  Japanese  appear  to  be  able  to  produce  these  buttons 
cheaper,  and  therefore  give  a  better  article  for  the  money  than 
Americans.  The  Japanese  have  also  introduced  horn,  which,  for 
a  lower  quality  of  garment,  has  taken  the  place  of  the  ivory  button, 
being  much  cheaper. 

The  purchasing  of  foreign  buttons  is  done  principally  through 
local  agents  or  by  importers.  The  easier  way  is  for  the  manufac- 
turer to  confine  himself  to  the  importer,  thus  obviating  small  orders, 
the  importer  supplying  the  consumer.  Manufacturers  have  to 
adapt  themselves  principally  to  the  terms  that  are  customary  in  the 
district  where  the  goods  are  supplied.  The  Glasgow  terms,  and  in 
fact  throughout  Scotland,  are  one  clear  month  from  the  20th  to 
the  20th,  running  practically  into  two  months'  credit  for  all  goods 
delivered  on  and  up  to  the  previous  20th  of  the  month.  I  further 
am  informed  that  the  terms  are  2^  per  cent  if  account  is  paid  within 
60  days,  and  3  per  cent  if  paid  within  7  to  10  days. 

Buttons  are  stocked  by  the  haberdashery  departments  in  the  prin- 
cipal wholesale  houses,  out  not  to  any  extent,  because  very  few  fac- 
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tories  would  buy  from  these  departments,  and  very  little  clothing 
of  any  description  is  now  made  in  the  household. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  careful  sorting  out  of  the  quali- 
ties is  most  essential,  and  while  American  fresh-water  buttons  have 
filled  the  long-felt  want  of  this  class  of  goods,  American  exporters 
would  be  well  advised  to  see  that  the  qualities  are  not  mixed.  Especi- 
ally in  view  of  the  Japanese  competition,  the  extra  care  would  well  re- 
pay any  additional  expense  incurred.  My  attention  has  been  called, 
for  instance,  to  a  garment  with  three  buttons  on  the  front,  of  which 
two  are  fairly  good,  while  one  is  thin  and  inferior.  The  garment 
loses  a  considerable  part  of  its  value  from  the  buyer's  standpoint. 
Operators  who  put  these  buttons  on  do  not  stop  to  select  them. 
They  simply  use  the  box  until  it  is  finished. 

BELFAST,  IRELAND. 

Consul  Hunter  Sbaxp. 

The  principal  users  of  buttons  in  this  consular  district  are  the 
shirt  factories,  custom-shirt  makers,  and  ready-made  clothing  manu- 
facturers. The  shirt  factories  and  custom  shirt  makers  use  large 
quantities  of  pearl  and  bone  buttons,  and  the  ready-made  clothing 
industry,  the  principal  center  for  which  is  Belfast,  uses  large  .num- 
bers of  composition  coat  buttons,  metal  trouser  buttons,  bone  but- 
tons, and  plain  covered  and  fancy  metal  buttons  for  women's  cloaks, 
suits,  etc.  The  buttons  used  by  the  millinery  trade  in  altering  goods 
which  were  imported  as  ready-to-wear  are  of  different  classes  and 
vary  with  the  fashions. 

Pearl  buttons  used  by  local  firms  in  making  the  better  grades  of 
men's  shirts  and  pajamas  and  women's  shirt  waists  are,  almost  with- 
out exception,  imported  from  England.  In  the  less  expensive  types 
of  pearl  buttons,  those  of  American  manufacture  appear  to  be  most 
favored  by  local  shirt  makers.  English  and  Italian  buttons  of  this 
class  are  also  used. 

The  metal  trouser  buttons  used  by  local  ready-made-clothing 
makefs  are  of  American  manufacture,  and  American  composition 
coat  buttons  are  also  largely  used  by  the  local  trade.  Fancy  metal 
ornamental  buttons,  which  are  used  on  women^s  cloaks  and  suits  and 
boys'  suits,  were  of  German  manufacture,  but  as  this  source  of  sup- 
ply is  cut  off  local  stocks  are  practically  depleted  and  there  is  a 
growing  demand.  The  only  buttons  manufactured  in  Ireland  are 
crochet  buttons,  which  are  made  in  small  quantities  by  crochet 
workers  in  country  districts  and  are  used  for  blouses. 

There  are  no  available  statistics  showing  the  country  of  origin 
of  the  buttons  coming  into  Ireland  nor  can  the  value  of  the  buttons 
imported  be  stated,  as  they  are  included  under  other  headings,  such 
as  drapery,  etc.  Owing  to  the  small  quantities  in  which  buttons  are 
made  in  Ireland  none  are  exported. 

The  competition  to  be  met  by  American  manufacturers  of  pearl 
buttons  would  be  largely  from  England,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  from 
Italy.  American  manufacturers  of  metal  trouser  buttons  and  com- 
position coat  buttons  are  apparently  not  confronted  with  foreign 
competition  at  the  present  time.  The  fancy  metal  ornamental  but- 
tons, which  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  were  supplied  by  Ger- 
many, are  greatly  in  demand  here  at  present,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
this  source  of  supply  is  now  cut  off. 
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Local  purchases  of  forei^  buttons  are  generally  made  through 
jobbers  or  agents  in  Enghsh  centers.  In  an  interview  with  the 
managing  director  of  one  of  the  large  ready-made-clothing  factories 
in  Belfast,  using  approximately  10,000  dozen  buttons  a  day,  it  was 
pointed  out,  hoWever,  that  his  firm  would  prefer  buying  direct  from 
American  button  manufacturers,  the  terms  desired  being  2^  per  cent 
discount  for  cash  in  60  days. 

For  buttons  purchased  through  English  agents,  the  customary 
terms  would  be  a  discount  of  from  2^  to  5  per  cent  for  cash,  or  2J  per 
cent  for  cash  in  30  or  60  days. 

CORK,  IRELAND. 

Consul  Wesley  Frost. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  button  trade  of  the  south  of  Ireland 
approximates  $225,000  per  annum  in  gross  turnover.  The  heaviest 
line  is  that  of  fancy  buttons  for  the  decoration  of  women's  outer  ap- 
parel. Prices  have  risen  at  least  15  per  cent  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  and  the  quality  of  the  goods  is  not  so  high  as  formerly. 

London  distributors  sell  here  all  of  the  buttons  taken  by  Cork 
merchants.  A  good  number  of  these  firms  send  traveling  men  to 
Cork  once  or  twice  each  year  and  the  remainder  are  visited  by  buyers 
from  Cork  on  their  annual  or  semiannual  trips  to  England.  The 
question  of  terms  is  not  an  important  one,  as  in  so  closely  knit  a  com- 
mercial community  as  the  United  Kingdom  credit  is  very  readily 
arranged.  Most  sales  involve  a  2^  per  cent  discount  for  payment 
within  30  days.  Cash  against  documents  is  an  unheard-of  require- 
ment, except  as  it  shows  up  in  abnormal  transactions  with  American 
firms. 

The  composition  buttons  of  ornamental  description  which  form 
the  largest  share  of  the  trade  here  were*  formerly  brought  from 
Germany  and  Austria,  especially  the  former.  At  the  present  time 
English  factories  are  supplying  a  good  part  of  the  stock,  while 
American  sources  account  tor  most  ox  the  remainder.  Neither  Brit- 
ish nor  American  fancy  metal  buttons  can  approach  in  inexpensive- 
ness  or  quality  the  buttons  formerly  procured  from  ("ontinental 
makers.  The  finish  is  crude,  the  patterns  inartistic,  and  the  sur- 
faces lack  depth  and  luster  in  comparison  with  German  buttons, 
according  to  the  leading  dealers  in  Cork.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  said  that  for  the  present  American  buttons  are  in  good  evidence 
here  and  Irish  patrons  are  learning  to  discriminate  with  regard  to 
them. 

The  fancy  button  trade  in  the  south  of  Ireland  has,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  superseded  the  trade  in  fancy  braids  and  dress  trim- 
mings, the  displacement  occurring  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of 
narrow  skirts  and  similar  styles  which  are  not  adapted  to  ornamen- 
tation by  braids  as  easily  as  by  buttons. 

The  buttons  used  for  men's  suits  and  women's  tailor-made  garments 
are  mainly  of  Italian  manufacture,  and  were  so  even  prior  to  the  war, 
although  Germany  supplied  a  portion.  They  are  known  as  bone 
buttons,  but  are  thought  to  be  for  the  most  part  made  of  chemically 
treated  nuts.  The  trade  in  this  line  of  buttons  is  not  large  in  this 
section  of  Ireland.    Indigo  black  buttons  also  come  from  Italy. 
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htrfjf.  *.*  zl<-t7>,  Vi.-*f*a.  li*  pnrj:-.^*!  -ciTTr.  iat*  a  popoljtioo  of 
»'>«^/,t  2-^////,  ax^-:  »r.„*  iL-^T*  are  ochjtr  anaH  tofwas  acsnered  oflner 
it;>r  ,>,;*/.',*.  wr^rr^  tr.-*r  p^.r>  >A.i  a  sKniT^^Ttti  life,  the  greater  por- 
t^//f^  //f  t;^  Mx,U;»0:  ar^  of  th«  asrinlt^^r^  ciass  aad  in  wiost  cases 
'j  .,♦>;  (/*^yyr.  iUn^-^y^zx^j  tut  EjOSI  ff«>5!ral  type  of  bottoo  osed  is 
///  tr,*;  rr,*ap^d«t  rah'^tr — ^tfiXJt  of  Tar::rL5  colors,  cnwinn  qnalitT  of 
u^Au^rr  ofrx^rL  far.^-v  tr'A-rS-  atd  n>HaL  Of  coarse  there  is  a  anall 
tf  A'i^  iff  u^'/u  jrra^le  f/  ^tu^r..-^  ir.  vri' j  for  womet's  dothiiig:  Previous 
t^/  U,H  nzr  an  irfjit^tion  rx^r>&  b;ttVm  was  imported  from  Germany, 
wttUh  priif^U:si\\y  r,u\,\A^jA^  the  English  trade  in  the  genuine  article. 
1  h<^r^  are  a  lar^e  hunAjer  of  tailors  on  the  island,  no  read j-ta- wear 
4'\tA.\t\uii  \f^'^SiH  if/A'l^  aiid  therefore  the  bulk  of  the  button  trade  is 
with  iSii'Afu 

All  i/tiiUni»  are  imported,  there. being  no  local  manufacture  of  any 
bind. 

'I  /i^;m  ar<^  no  statistics  available  giving  the  amount  of  import  trade 
in  \futi(friH  in  Malta,  buC  it  is  e&tmiat^  that  the  entire  trade  does 
jiifi  4*xt'4*4*A  %:tjf¥H)  j>er  year. 

'17j<?  cjfUttirU'M  hijfjpl ying  buttons  here  previous  to  the  war,  naming 
tb^'fri  in  tfif?  onJ^jr  of  their  trade  importance,  were  Aastria-Hun^rary, 
(iitrtnuuy,  VrntwA^  Italy,  and  England.  At  the  present  time  Italy 
in  MMpjilyin^  i\ut  ^rcaU'st  numWr  of  buttons,  with  France  and  Eng- 
land furniHliing  thoHC  of  the  higher  grades. 

'rii<n'<?  \h  no  nmHon  why  American  button  manufacturers  should 
not  ^(d  a  K<H)<1  Hhare  of  the  Malta  business,  provided  they  can  meet 
tJMi  \tv'u'm  at  whirh  similar  articles  are  offered  by  manufacturers  in 
Itiily,  r'rimrfo.,  and  England,  and  be  able  to  make  deliveries  within  a 
Vi*im)un\ih  time.  The  qiiention  of  securing  transportation  facilities 
from  America  to  Malta,  however,  at  all  times  difficult,  is  at  the 
hr«'M««nt  tiirio  almost  insurmountable,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
liovo  thiit  conditumfi  will  improve  in  this  respect  in  the  near  future. 

l*tir('hiiH<»H  K<^'><^r'iJly  ai'O  made  through  local  commission  houses, 
who  M'll  from  Knmplo,  and  the  ^oods  are  shipped  direct  to  the  pur- 
c'hiuuM'  hv  tho  mnniifacturcr.  There  are  a  few  tailors  of  the  better 
chiMH  and  Homo  larger  stores  that  place  orders  direct  with  the  mami- 
fni'inror,  but  tlie  nulk  of  the  business  is  through  the  commi&don 
hoHMi'H.  Tho  ciiHtonmry  terms  with  British  manufacturers  are  cash 
with  'J.  \wr  ront  discount,  and  with  Continental  firms  3  or  4  months' 
^roopiahi'O  for  not  amount. 


Chapter  VII.— ASIA* 
CHINA. 

Tlce  Consul  General  C  B.  Gauss,  ShanghaL 

The  "  button  "  in  general  use  by  the  Chinese  on  their  native  style 
garments  is  the  ingenious  cloth  knot  of  the  same  material  as  the 
garment ;  the  buttonhole  is  a  small  loop  of  the  same  material  stitched 
in  braid  form  on  the  garment.  The  foreign  style  button  is  in  use 
to  some  extent,  however,  with  the  native  style  garments,  more  espe- 
cially undergarments  with  plain  white  buttons;  and,  in  place  of  the 
cloth  knot  on  outer  garments,  more  especially  those  of  the  women, 
fancy,  ornamental  buttons  are  now  in  style. 

For  many  years  brass  buttons,  globe  or  ball  shaped,  with  ground 
surfaces  worked  up  in  a  variety  of  fancy  decorations  and  often- 
times bearing  a  stamped  design  oi  some  Chinese  conventional  charac- 
ter, signifying  happiness,  long  life,  or  wealth,  constituted  the  bulk 
of  the  imports  of  foreign  buttons. 

Since  the  1911  revolution  in  China,  however,  the  use  of  these  globe 
or  ball-shaped  buttons  has  fallen  off.  In  their  place  are  found  fancy 
buttons  in  various  styles,  usually  on  the  garments  of  the  women,  the 
ornamental  parts  being  of  varicolored  glass,  principally  to  appear 
like  diamonds,  set  in  brass  or  other  metal. 

As  to  foreign  staple  buttons,  these  are,  of  course,  in  use  for  foreign 
style  costumes  worn  both  by  the  foreign  resident  and  transient  popu- 
lation of  China  and  by  Chinese  who  have  adopted  the  foreign  style 
of  dress. 

Some  buttons  (including  cheap  mother-of-pearl  buttons  and  brass 
buttons)  are  manufactured  in  China  at  Canton,  but  outside  of  these 
there  is  no  button  manufacturing  in  China,  so  far  as  is  known  to  this 
consulate  general. 

The  following  table  will  indicate  the  extent  of  the  button  trade 
at  this  port,  which  is,  of  course,  the  distributing  point  for  central 
and  a  great  part  of  northern  China.  The  value,  where  stated,  is 
given  in  American  dollars  converted  from  the  haikwan  tael  upon 
the  basis  of  73  cents  to  the  dollar  in  1913  and  66.7  cents  in  1914: 


Classiflcatkm. 


1913. 

Brass ;. 

Fancy,  glass,  jewelry,  etc 

Mother-o^pea^l 

Poroelain 

Total 

1914. 

Bone 

Brass 

Fancy,  glass,  jewelry,  etc. 

Mother-o^pea^l 

Poroelain 

Total 


Imports 
from  foT' 

sign  ooun- 
tries  and 

Hongkong. 


Orots, 
128,208 
274,661 
33,094 

'  291,720 


727,673 


56,817 
106,014 
78,166 
67,189 
66,899 


367,065 


Imports 
from 

Chinese 
ports. 


Qrott. 
610 
1,203 


1,813 


787 

1,311 

200 


2,296 


Reexports 
to  foreign 
countries 

and 
Hongkong. 


Orou. 

1,110 

1,423 

339 

1,000 


3,872 


2,200 
2,524 


347 


6,071 


Reexports 

to  Chinese 

ports. 


Orou. 

76,997 

141,393 

992 

3,261 


222,643 


26,449 

64,363 

70,407 

3,095 

3,950 


168,254 


Net  total 
imports. 


Orott. 

50,711 
133,038 

31,763 
287,460 


602,971 


31,166 
62,772 
6,435 
54,094 
52,602 


196,068 
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The  total  value  of  the  net  imports  at  Shanghai  in  1913  was  $39,- 
773,  in  1914  $84,196. 

The  total  value  of  the  buttons  imported  into  all  China  in  1913,  in- 
cluded in  the  customs  returns  imder  the  classification  "  Buttons,  brass 
and  fancy,"  was  $382,557  (conversions  made  upon  the  basis  pre- 
viously stated).  In  1914  it  was  $254,052.  The  quantities  for  1911, 
1912,  1914,  and  1915  are  given  in  the  following  table,  by  countries 
from  which  received: 


Countries. 


Austria-Hungary. . 

Belgium 

France 

French  Indo-China . 

Germany 

Hongkong 

India 

Italy. 


Japan 

Hacao 

Netherlands 

Philippine  Islands 

Russut 

Siam 

Singapore.  Straits  Settlements,  etc. 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 


Total  gross  imports  from  foreign  coimtries. 
Less  reexports  to  foreign  countries 


Total  net  imports  from  foreign  countries. 


1911 


Orass. 

58,349 

1,770 

2,152 

190 

265,915 

94,674 

3,305 

788 

482,759 

12 


1912 


Gross. 

60,166 

1,690 

1,072 

3,641 

173,280 

142,716 
2,909 
5,755 

500,642 
U 


6,046 


228 
7,515 


5,921 

120 

811 

24,295 

1,269 


191S 


Oross. 

333,013 

3,290 

12,595 

7,558 

252,071 

2^539 
5,249 
9,664 

561,969 

43 

1,500 

1,302 

9,031 


2,094 

22,692 

136 


923,603 
4,378 


923,338 
5,252 


1,445,746 
6,081 


919,225  918,086 


1,439,662 


1914 


OtO»9. 

80,966 

2,048 

2,7S2 

7,323 

110,705 

129,974 

13,529 

2,n4 

490,672 

29 


930 
2,208 


1,2» 

9,694 

19 


854,875 

8,  wH 


845,991 


Japan,  Germany,  and  Austria  appear  to  be  the  chief  countries 
from  which  the  button  supply  of  China  has  been  derived.  While 
Hongkong  figures  largely  in  the  statistics,  that  port  is  of  course  but  a 
transshipment  point  for  the  various  foreign  supplies. 

The  Japanese  buttons  are  for  the  most  part  of  the  very  cheapest 
qualities. 

Foreign  buttons  are  usually  sold  to  the  Chinese  woolen  and  cloth 
dealers  from  samples,  through  foreign  importers  and  manufacturers' 
agents.  There  is  very  little  direct  business  between  foreign  manu- 
facturers and  Chinese  dealers  in  any  line.  The  Japanese  buttons  are 
sold  through  Japanese  brokers,  who  bring  samples  for  inspection  by 
the  dealers  and  solicit  orders. 

The  usual  terms  are  from  30  to  90  days'  sight,  documents  against 
acceptance. 

There  is  at  present  some  shortage  of  buttons  on  the  China  market 
on  account  of  the  suspension  of  German  and  Austrian  imports,  but 
new  orders  are  not  being  placed  rapidly  because  of  the  high  price 
asked  by  other  producers,  roughly  estimated  at  double  the  prices 
formerly  charged  for  Austrian  and  German  makes.  Outside  of  but- 
tons for  use  on  clothes  made  for  foreign  residents  of  the  country, 
price  is  of  course  the  chief  consideration.  The  button  business  is  not, 
moreover,  considered  a  particularly  certain  or  profitable  one  in  China. 

HONGKONG. 

Vice  Consul  General  A.  E.  Carleton. 

The  type  of  button  chiefly  in  demand  in  HongVong  and  South 
China  appears  to  be  the  bronze-nickel  button,  as  best  suited  to  with- 
stand the  climate.    The  steel  button  covered  with  nickel  has  not  been 
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found  suitable,  as  it  is  apparently  susceptible  to  rust.  Bone  buttons, 
if  continually  in  use,  are  practical,  but  if  not  they  are  apt  to  gather 
some  verdigris.  Glass  buttons  are  used  to  a  limited  extent.  The 
pearl  button  from  Japan  is  popular  in  the  local  market. 

The  convents  in  various  parts  of  the  Far  East  make  an  Irish  cro- 
chet button  in  several  sizes,  and  the  retail  price  averages  about  10 
cents  per  dozen.  These  are  not  to  be  found  in  all  the  stores  in  Hong- 
kong, since  the  greater  portion  of  such  buttons  are  sold  from  house 
to  house  by  hawkers  who  carry  lace  and  other  articles  of  similar 
nature.  For  women's  garments  the  button  most  used  is  apparently  a 
linen  button  covered  with  the  material  of  the  gown.  The  local  market 
seems  to  be  fairly  well  supplied  with  buttons  now  in  vogue. 

The  demand  for  the  really  fancy  buttons  is  relatively  small  and  it 
would  not  pay  American  manufactui*ers  to  seek  this  limited  trade. 
All  efforts  should  be  given  to  serviceable  buttons  in  common  use,  and 
particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  buttons  suitable  for  the  Tropics. 

The  large  retail  stores  have  their  own  purchasing  agents,  princi- 
pally in  Ix)ndon,  purchasing  on  three  months'  credit.  The  general 
mode  of  business,  nowever,  is  through  a  merchant  firm  or  commission 
agent  who  shows  samples  and  quotes  c.  i.  f.  prices.  The  customary 
terms  are  drafts  at  four  months'  sight,  documents  for  payment,  while 
the  commission  house  hers  finances  the  Chinese  buyers  as  suits  him- 
self. Before  the  war  three  to  four  months'  credit  was  given  to  native 
dealers,  but  this  is  restricted  if  not  altogether  abolished  now,  and 
cash  terms  are  in  vogue.  Most  of  the  import  and  export  houses  give 
but  little  attention  to  buttons,  as  the  trade  is  too  small. 

CANTON. 

Vice  Consul  P.  R.  Josselyn. 

Of  the  imported  buttons,  perhaps  the  principal  business  done  is 
in  clip  buttons  or  snap  fasteners.  These  are  used  very  extensively 
by  the  Chinese,  both  men  and  women,  on  their  underwear,  sleeves, 
collars,  etc.  Before  the  war  they  were  imported  largely  from  Ger- 
many, but  the  goods  on  sale  now  come  from  Japan.  They  are  sold 
on  perforated  cards,  each  section  holding  six  buttons.  The  Japan- 
ese also  import  shell  buttons  similar  to  the  kind  manufactured 
locally. 

There  is  also  imported  a  considerable  quantity  of  brass  buttons  of 
a  type  somewhat  similar  to  those  manuiactured  locally,  and  fancy 
buttons  were  imported  from  Germany  and  Austria.  These  fancy 
buttons  come  in  an  infinite  number  or  shapes  and  varieties.  They 
have  no  holes  punched  in  them  and  are  fastened  to  the  garment  by 
a  wire  loop  either  sewed  to  the  garment  or  held  in  place  by  a  double 
bar.  Among  the  types  of  fancy  buttons  may  be  mentioned  pearl 
buttons,  pearl  with  brass  rim,  glass  of  various  colors,  enamel,  agate, 
etc.  They  are  sold  in  sets  of  five,  mounted  on  a  card,  five  being  the 
number  usually  found  on  the  front  of  a  Chinese  gown. 

For  the  use  of  Chinese  tailors  who  make  European  clothes,  both 
for  the  Europeans  residing  here  and  for  the  small  number  of  Chinese 
who  have  adopted  European  dress,  there  are  also  imported  the  ordi- 
nary buttons  used  for  similar  purposes  in  America.  These  come 
lareely  from  England. 

Large  quantities  of  brass  buttons  of  the  native  type  are  manufac- 
tured in  the  districts  surrounding  Canton  and  are  exported  in  con- 
siderable quantities  to  the  other  parts  of  China.    It  is  my  under- 
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standing  that  the  export  of  native  buttons  OHisists  for  the  most  i>art 
of  this  type  of  brass  button.  As  these  buttons  are  solely  an  article 
of  Chinese  dress  they  are  not  exported  abroad  to  any  extent. 

There  is  also  a  considerable  manufacture  of  shell  and  bone  buttons 
in  Canton,  but  it  is  purely  a  hand  industry,  the  buttons  being  cut 
out,  polished,  and  the  holes  pimched  entirely  by  hand.  These  but- 
tons are  used  on  the  garments  of  those  Chinese  who  have  adopted  a 
semi-European  style  of  dress. 

Of  the  shell  buttons  there  is  a  great  variety  on  sale  in  Canton, 
both  with  holes  punched  for  sewing  on  the  garment  and  also  with  a 
wire  loop  at  the  back  of  the  button.  Small  shell  buttons  suitable 
for  underwear,  etc.,  are  also  manufactured. 

As  regards  the  price  of  the  clip  buttons  above  referred  to,  I  was 
informed  that  before  the  war  clip  buttons  similar  to  the  samples 
forwarded  were  sold  at  22  cents  Mexican  (equal  to  about  10  cents 
gold)  per  gross.  The  present  price  (Oct  18, 1915)  is  $1.10  Mexican, 
or  about  50  cents  gold,  per  gross. 

Foreign  buttons  are  sold  at  retail  hj  Chinese  department  stores 
and  so-called  foreign-goods  shops,  which  handle  a  large  number 
of  foreign-made  sundries.  These  stores  buy  their  supplies  by  sample 
from  British,  Japanese,  and  (before  the  war)  German  import  com- 
mission houses  located  either  in  Canton  or  Hongkong.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  button  business  in  Canton  is  handled  largely  from.  Hong- 
kong, the  goods  shipped  to  Canton  being  for  local  consumpticm  only. 
These  firms  sell  ^ooas  by  sample  to  the  Chinese  dealers  and  brokers, 
the  order  being  in  turn  placed  with  the  manufacturer  or  exporter 
in  the  country  of  origin.  Orders  are  cabled  and  delivery  can  be 
made  in  about  two  months  from  Europe.  The  Chinese  dealer  is 
given  two  months  after  arrival  in  which  to  take  delivery  of  the 
cargo.  Two  per  cent  off  the  invoice  price  is  allowed  if  he  takes 
delivery  immediately  on  arrival.  He  pays  cash  for  the  cargo  at 
the  time  he  takes  delivery.  Drafts  are  usually  drawn  by  the  ex- 
porter abroad  against  the  local  commission  merchant  at  90  days 
sight. 

jThe  market  for  buttons  in  China,  as  well  as  for  all  other  classes 
of  merchandise,  is  essentially  a  low-priced  market,  and  manufac- 
turers in  the  United  States  must  bear  this  fact  in  mind  when  con- 
sidering the  question  of  making  sales  here. 


TIENTSIN. 

Consul  General  Fred  D.  Fisher. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  imports  of  buttons  into  this 
port  during  the  last  five  years : 


Kinds. 


1914. 

Brass 

Fancy,  glass  and  Jewelry 

1913. 

Brass 

Fancy,  glass  and  Jewelry 


From  foreign  countries. 

From  Chinese  ports. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Qrois. 
67,795 
24,342 

96,508 
67,650 

$16,459 
8,118 

25,362 
25,250 

Oro9t. 
4,276 
7,419 

7,451 
6,440 

$1,037 
2,474 

1,968 
2,382 

Total 
Value. 


$17,197 

io,r 


37,965 

27,565 


NoTC— Conversions  of  currency  are  made  on  the  basis  of  73  cents  as  the  equivaleot  of  the  haflnram  taal 
In  1913  and  66.7  cents  in  1914. 
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It  win  be  noted  thtt  brass  buttons,  which  are  used  chiefly  by  the 
military  and  civil  branches  of  the  Government,  represent  the  largest 
part  ox  the  imports.  These  buttons  were  formerly  imported  chiefly 
from  Germany. 

From  inquiries  in  the  markets,  I  learn  that  there  is  a  considerable 
sale  of  pearl  (shell)  buttons,  which  are  used  on  Chinese  underwear. 
Sizes  are  chiefly  cme-half  inch  and  three-fourths  inch,  and  the  buttons 
are  chiefly  of  Japanese  manufacture.  There  is  also  a  fairly  large 
demand  for  glass  and  fancy  buttons,  used  for  Chinese  women's  and 
children's  clothing,  which  were  formerly  imported  principally  from 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary. 

The  Japanese  manufacturers,  with  their  cheap  labor,  plentiful 
supply  of  raw  material,  and  close  proximity  to  this  market,  nave  ad- 
vantages in  this  trade  that,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  very  difficult 
for  the  American  manufacturers  to  overcome. 

The  wholesale  prices  of  the  different  varieties  of  buttons  on  this 
market,  so  far  as  obtainable,  are  as  follows : 


PMrl  (shen)  buttons: 

-Inch 

-inch 

-Inch 

-inch 

Gk^  batt<»is: 

J-inch 

|-inch 

Metal  buttons: 

Black  enameled— 

l-toch , 

i-lnch 

Whtte  metal  ^lnch 


Price  per 


to.  52 
.44 
.84 
.36 

.10 
.06 


.14 
.12 
.83 


KIndi. 


Blade  horn  buttons: 

l-lnch 

l-faich 

l-faich 

l-inch 

White  bone  buttons: 

J-faKh 

1-inch 

I-faich 


Priceper 
KTosi. 


la  145 
.063 
.OftS 
.066 

.18 
.16 
.14 


DAIBEN. 

Consul  A.  A.  Williamaon. 

Buttons  are  in  general  use  among  tailors  making  European  style 
clothing,  which  style  is  now  commcmly  worn  by  the  Japanese  as  busi- 
ness and  dress  clothes,  although  the  Japanese  style  is  also  worn. 
Roughly,  about  half  the  male  population  (excluding  Chinese)  has  at 
least  one  foreign-style  suit.  Foreign-style  overcoats  are  also  worn, 
and  those  Japanese  who  still  keep  to  the  old-style  clothingoften  wear 
long  capes  or  cape  coats  upon  which  buttons  are  used.  There  are  a 
number  of  Japanese  and  (jhinese  tailors ;  of  the  latter,  some  three  or 
four  call  themselves  women's  tailors.  One  dry  goods  store  (branch 
of  a  Tokyo  house)  also  has  a  women's  and  children's  tailoring 
department. 

As  to  styles  of  buttons,  thejne  is  no  marked  preference  for  any  one 
or  more  styles  or  materials  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  Those  most 
commonly  used  are  made  of  metal,  bone,  porcelain,  shell,  buffalo 
horn,  or  nuts,  the  shell  and  nut  buttons  being  popular,  and  sizes 
range  from  22  to  24  lines  for  vests,  30  or  32  lines  for  coats,  and  36, 40, 
50,  or  66  lines  for  overcoats. 

All  buttons  used  here  are  imported,  chiefly  from  Japan,  where 
many  kinds  are  made;  others  are  said  to  be  of  Austrian  manufacture, 
sold  through  German  merchants  in  Japan,  whence  they  reach  here. 
One  or  two  tailors  who  import  cloth  from  England  have  buttons  sent 
out  at  the  same  time  along  with  the  cloth. 
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The  arbitrary  classification  of  buttons  by  the  Chinese  customs  here 
under  only  two  heads,  "  brass  "  and  "  fancy,"  makes  it  impossible  to 
tell  much  from  their  figures,  but  the  statistics  show  imports  amount- 
ing to  about  $18,000  in  1914.  These  show  that  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  the  buttons  come  from  Japan,  with  Germany,  Hongkong, 
and  Chinese  ports  following.  These  figures,  however,  are  not 
checked  by  examiners,  as  at  other  Chinese  ports,  but  are  taken  from 
statements  of  importers.    No  buttons  are  made  locally. 

As  none  of  the  firms  here  usin^  buttons  have  a  large  busine^<  they 
generally  buy  from  distributers  in  Japan,  as  mentioned  above ;  hence 
it  will  be  sufficient  for  American  manufacturers  to  get  in  touch  with 
Japanese  or  foreign  distributers  in  Japanese  trade  centers,  such  as 
Kobe  or  Yokohama.  The  tailors  mentioned  above  as  buying  buttons 
in  England  and  having  th^m  sent  out  with  the  cloth  buy  through 
an  agent  of  the  British  manufacturers  in  Kobe.  It  is  practically 
certain  that  little  business  can  be  done  here  directly  with  a  foreign 
country  or  by  the  catalogue  and  sample  system  unassisted  by  personal 
contact.  In  this  connectioit,  however,  it  is  well  to  note  that  Germany 
usually  started  off  in  a  new  field  with  cheap  goods,  working  up  to  the 
better  class  goods  later  on.  This  policy  is  a  good  one  for  the  Orient. 
If  American  manufacturers  prove  successful  in  selling  to  Japanese 
distributers  the  business  of  this  district  would  follow  automatically. 

MUKDEN. 

Consul  General  P.  S.  Heintzleman. 

There  is  a  fair  demand  for  buttons  throughout  this  consular  dis- 
trict, and  the  materials  most  favored  are  metal,  bone,  and  imitation 
pearl. 

The  types  of  buttons  imported  are  those  used  on  Chinese  jackets 
and  undergarments.  The  former  are  a  fancy  detachable  metal  but- 
ton in  the  shape  of  a  ball  or  flat  and  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  with  imitation  jewels  inserted.  The  latter  are  similar  to 
those  used  at  home  and  seldom  exceed  one-half  inch  in  diameter.  No 
buttons  of  any  description  are  manufactured  locally.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  very  few  foreigners  residing  in  this  district,  the 
demand  for  this  commodity  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  upper 
native  classes,  the  working  people  fastening  their  garments  with  a 
knot,  such  as  may  sometimes  oe  seen  on  foreign  pajamas  and  sleeping 
suits. 

Customs  statistics  show  imports  into  Manchuria  for  the  past  four 
years  amounting  to  10,015  gioss  in  1911;  7,419  in  1912;  84,415  in 
1913,  and  42,579  in  1914.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  that  came 
from  Austria  and  France,  nearly  all  fancy  buttons  used  here  are  of 
German  origin.  The  bone  and  pearl  buttons  useJ  come  principally 
from  Japan. 

No  American  buttons  have  ever  been  introduced  into  tiiis  market. 
Now,  however,  importation  from  the  Continental  countries  has  ceased 
entirely.  Even  the  Japanese  ai-e  unable  to  produce  fancy  buttons 
of  the  same  type  and  on  the  same  terms,  and  the  market  is  practically 
open  to  anybody. 

Firms  dealing  in  foreign  buttons  make  their  purchases  by  indirect 
importation  through  purchases  made  from  samples.  The  German 
manufacturers  were  in  the  habit  of  granting  lour  months'  credit 
to  local  foreign  firms,  who  on  their  part  granted  the  native  dealers 
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two  months'  credit.  Japanese  manufacturers  grant  to  their  importers 
90  days'  credit,  and  they  in  turn  grant  the  dealers  30  days,  with  the 
privilege  of  15  to  30  days'  extension. 

FRENCH  INDO-CHINA. 

Consul  Lawrence  P.  Briggii.  Saij^on. 

The  annual  importation  of  buttons  into  the  port  of  Saigon  amounts 
to  about  20,000  kilos  (44,000  pounds),  valued  at  a  little  over  $20,000 
United  States  currency.  This  represents  the  amount  used,  for  no 
buttons  are  manufactured  in  Cochin  China,  and  a  very  dmall  quantity 
is  exported.  Buttons  are  used  locally  for  clothing  and  for  carriages. 
The  use  for  clothing,  however,  is  almost  limited  to  the  European 
population,  the  Chinese  engaged  in  business,  and  the  Chinese  and  na- 
tive clerks  employed  in  European  offices.  The  buttons  most  in  use 
for  clothing  are  of  horn,  bone,  corozo,  metal,  wood,  paper,  ^arth,  and 
mother-of-pearl.  The  buttons  used  for  carriages  are  usually  of  cloth- 
covered  metal. 

Statistics  for  the  importation  of  buttons  into  French  Indo-China 
are  not  immediately  available,  but  about  70  per  cent  of  those  imports 
enter  at  the  port  of  Saigon.  France  is  the  principal  source  of  supply, 
having  furnished  $11,729  worth  in  1914. 

Most  goods  are  imported  into  Saigon  by  a  few  large  general 
importing  firms.  Indo-China  carries  on,  however,  a  considerable 
parcel-post  trade  with  other  countries  of  the  Far  East  and  with 
Europe,  and  some  buttons  are  imported  by  retaij  dealers.  In  either 
case  purchases  are  almost  invariaoly  made  through  samples  sent  by 
the  seller.  The  customary  terms  here  are  60  to  90  day  draft  against 
bill  of  lading;  but  the  leading  importing  firms  do  not  object  to  pay- 
ing cash  if  necessary. 

During  the  past  vear  Japan  has  been  making  a  strong  and  not 
entirely  futile  bid  for  the  button  trade  of  Cochin  China.  A  large 
button  factory,  recently  established  at  Tonkin  for  the  manufacture 
of  all  kinds  of  buttons  demanded  in  Indo-China,  is  just  beginning 
to  send  its  product  to  Cochin  China. «  With  these  facts  in  mind,  as 
well  as  distance  and  cheapness  and  extent  of  market,  importers  and 
dealers  do  not  think  it  possible  for  American  button  exporters  to 
do  any  business  here.  They  will  be  glad  to  receive  prices  and  sam- 
ples, but  think  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  France  and  other  European 
countries  to  regain  this  market  against  the  rising  competition  of 
Tonkin  and  Japan. 

INDIA. 

CALCUTTA. 

Consul  General  James  A.  Smftb. 

Buttons  are  largely  used  in  India  by  the  middle  and  better 
classes  of  natives,  as  well  as  by  Euproeans,  but  it  is  not  possible  to 
show  the  value  of  imports  because  buttons  are  included  under 
"  haberdasherv  and  millinerv"  in  the  trade  statistics.  An  estimate 
of  the  imports  into  Calcutta  shows  an  approximate  valuation  of 
$114,000  per  year.  Buttons  made  of  mother-of-pearl,  ivory  nut, 
and  metal  are  the  types  that  are  in  greatest  demand.  There  is  a  de- 
mand for  lentille  China  buttons,  made  in  Italy,  on  account  of  their 
cheapness,  and  leather  buttons  are  also  imported  in  small  quantities. 
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The  types  of  buttons  that  are  principally  imported  into  Calcutta, 
together  with  the  manufacturers'  approximate  prices  a  L  f .  Cal- 
cutta (Nov.  12, 1915),  are  as  follows: 


Kinds. 

Price. 

Kinds. 

Prfcw. 

Mother-of  pearl: 

Shirt  buttons,  first  quality— 

16-line per  gross.. 

18-line do 

20-Iine do 

Sa26 
.30 
.34 
.38 
.48 
.56 
.72 
.88 

2.27 
2.68 

1.6Q 
1.60 

.25 
.41 
.50 

Ivory-nut  buttons: 

Flain,  inferior  quality,  per  gross  for  3 
sizes  assorted 

IOlM 

Checlced,  inferior  quality,  per  gross 
tor  2  sizes  assortea 

.16 

22-Iinfl do 

24-line do.... 

Plain,  superior  quality,  per  gross  tot 
2  sizes  assorted 

.41 

26-line do 

28-Iine do ... . 

Checked,  superior  quality,  per  gross  for 
2  sizes  assorted 

.45 

30-line do 

Shirt  buttons,  second  quality— 

16-line per  great  gross.. 

18-line do — 

Metal:           ^ 

White,  siro  No.  30 do — 

Black, «ize  No.  21 do.... 

LentUle: 

White,  size  No.  8 do 

Black,  size  No.  8 do.... 

Canary,  size  No.  77 do 

Plain,  superior  quality,  per  gross  for  2 
sizes  assorted 

.96 

I^eather: 

22-line per  gross.. 

80-line *. do 

• 

.95 

.96 

All  the  mother-of-pearl  buttons  are  imported  from  Japan. 
Nearly  all  the  vegetable  ivory  and  all  the  lentille  buttons  come  irom 
Italy.  The  leather  buttons  and  the  most  expensive  vegetable  ivory 
buttons  come  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Pearl  buttons  of  inferior  qualities  and  horn,  bone,  and  coconut- 
shell  buttons  are  manufactured  in  India,  but  only  to  a  very  small 
extent  in  comparison  with  the  demand,  and  details  as  to  the  amount 
of  output  are  not  forthcoming. 

The  principal  firms  of  drapers  and  dry  goods  stores  with  tailoring 
departments  obtain  their  requirements  by  direct  purchases  made  and 
consummated  in  other  countries.  Other  firms  fliat  use  buttons,  as 
well  as  wholesale  traders  in  buttons,  make  their  purchases  by  in- 
direct importations  through  local  wholesale  commission  agents,  by 
whom  samples  are  shown.  The  terms  vary  according  to  the  financial 
status  of  the  importers.  It  is  customary  to  allow  a  credit  of  60  days 
to  firms  of  standing,  interest  being  charged  at  6  per  cent  lip  to  due 
date  of  maturity  of  bills  and  at  12  per  cent  thereafter.  In  other 
cases  importers  are  allowed  to  take  delivery  of  goods  on  cash  pay- 
ment against  documents. 

The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  sale  of  American  buttons  in  India 
is  in  respect  to  prite  and  quality.  If  our  manufacturers  can  meet 
the  prices  here,  they  should  be  able  to  do  a  considerable  business  in 
this  market.  Personal  representation  will  count  for  more  than  any 
other  method  in  any  attempt  made  to  introduce  American  buttons, 
but  if  this  is  found  to  be  impracticable  it  would  be  advisable  for 
our  manufacturers  to  send  to  the  firms  named  in  this  report  a  line 
of  samples  of  the  principal  kinds  of  buttons  they  manufacture,  to- 
gether with  their  prices,  discounts,  and  terms  of  sale.  A  par- 
ticularly important  point  is  that  prices  should  be  quoted  c.  i.  f. 
Calcutta  ana  that  a  guaranty  of  delivery  within  a  reasonable  time 
should  be  given.  Under  present  conditions,  freight  rates  vary  largely, 
from  one  week  to  another,  and  it  is  impossible  lor  importers  here  to 
estimate  the  cost  of  their  merchandise  unless  the  price  is  quoted  c.  L  f  . 
Calcutta. 
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KARACHI. 

Consul  James  Oliyer  Lalng. 

White  and  lipht  brown  buttons,  chiefly  pearl,  bat  including  also 
bone  and  other  materials,  are  required  in  considerable  quantities  for 
the  European  population  of  this  district,  where,  on  account  of  the 
climate,  white  duck  and  light  silk  clothes  are  worn  both  by  men  and 
women. 

Some  china  buttons  are  used  also,  chiefly  on  women's  clothes. 
Metal  buttons  are  not  so  popular,  because  the  climate  in  many  places 
is  so  humid  that  the  metal  rusts.  Even  highly  enameled  buttons 
do  not  last,  owing  to  the  violent  laimdry  methods  of  the  natives,  and 
for  the  same  reason  the  large  pearl  buttons  have  a  patent  attach- 
ment which  permits  of  their  removal  when  the  garment  is  sent  to  the 
laundry.  Among  the  natives  the  use  of  buttons  depends  chiefly  upon 
the  caste  or  wealth  of  the  individual. 

There  are  no  button  manufacturers  in  this  district,  and  everything 
manufacture<l  is  more  or  less  scarce  here  since  the  war  began.  Any 
inexpensive  button  should  sell,  especially  the  standard  kinds  for 
white  suits  or  for  dinner  jackets  or  evening  dress.  If  anything  new 
is  wanted,  samples  would  have  to  be  submitted,  but  styles  change 
almost  not  at  all  among  the  natives  and  among  the  European  men 
and  not  very  greatly  among  the  European  women. 

The  length  of  time  required  to  get  goods  from  the  United  States 
has  been  a  drawback  in  every  line  of  business,  but  less  in  perfectly 
standard  lines  which  the  merchant  or  handler  knows  is  going  to 
continue  to  be  in  demand. 

Houses  of  any  size  import  direct  from  the  country  of  origin  as  a 
rule.  There  are  no  button  jobbing  houses  here..  Larger  merchants 
frequently  sell  to  small  tailors  in  the  native  bazaars,  but  these  latter 
also  order  through  indent  houses. 

Terms  are  usually  sight  draft  at  30,  40,  or  60  days.  Sometimes 
these  drafts  are  paid  at  once  and  sometimes  not  taken  up  until  the 
end  of  the  time  period.  Most  large  merchants  pay  cash  against  docu- 
ments at  once.  The  bank  clears  the  goods  and  puts  them  into  the 
bank's  godown  (warehouse).  Rent  is  charged  for  this  service,  arid 
the  local  merchant  usually  wants  to  clear  them  as  soon  as  possible. 
Bank  references  should  be  taken  here,  especially  at  this  time. 

It  would  not  pay  to  send  an  agent  here  to  travel  exclusively  for 
buttons.  A  representative  of  an  exporting  house  handling  several 
lines  of  noncompeting  goods  might  well  do  business  here^  however. 

HADRAS. 

Consnl  Lnden  Memmlnger. 

In  this  region,  generally  described  as  southern  India,  there  reside 
imder  British  rule  65,874,623  persons,  mostly  Hindus  of  Dra vidian 
race.  Europeans  number  about  30,000,  consisting  largely  of  Govern- 
ment civil  and  military  people  and  merchants,  British  born.  Euro- 
pean dress  is  worn  by  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  native  popula- 
tion, and  that  principally  in  the  towns. 

In  several  small  establishments  in  Madras  and  elsewhere  buttons 
of  horn  and  bone  are  manufactured  to  some  extent,  and  the  local 
demand,  particularly  for  shirt  buttons,  is  thus  partly  supplied.  Only 
a  few  workmen  are  employed  in  each  of  these  places,  but  tools  facili- 
tating manufacture  are  in  use,  and  the  output  in  the  aggregate  is 
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very  likely  not  inconsiderable.    These  locally  made  buttons  sell  cheap, 
and  are  fairly  durable. 

Until  April  1, 1915,  the  beginning  of  the  official  fiscal  year  1915-16, 
buttons  were  not  separately  classified  in  customhouse  returns,  but 
were  grouped  under  apparel  and  haberdashery.  The  total  value  of 
the  imports  of  buttons  by  sea  from  all  coimtries  into  Madras  Presi- 
dency during  the  six  months,  April  1  to  September  30,  1915,  ac- 
cording to  the  customhouse  returns,  was  $5,366.  These  imports,  by 
countries,  were  as  follows:  United  Kingdom,  $945;  Cevlon,  $4; 
Straits  Settlements,  $822;  France,  $1,561;  Japan,  $1,982;"^  Austria, 
$52;  total,  $5,366. 

In  the  case  of  many  articles  handled  by  bazaars  in  southern  India, 
however,  the  imports  at  Madras  do  not  represent  the  full  extent 
of  the  business,  as  the  bazaars  often  receive  a  good  part  of  their  sup- 
plies through  ports  outside  the  district,  notably  Bombay  and  Cal- 
cutta. This  would  account  for  the  fact  that  although  Italy  does 
not  appear  as  a  source  of  supply  in  Madras  customhouse  statistics, 
yet  it  is  very  generally  stated  by  local  bazaar  dealers  that  buttons 
from  that  country  are  selling  in  southern  India,  and  that  Italy,  in 
fact,  has  taken  the  place  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  in  sup- 
plying this  market.  England,  of  course,  sends  a  certain  quantity, 
particularly  for  the  European  tailoring  establishments.  Very  few 
buttons  come  in  from  America,  and  they  are  considered  high  in  price. 

There  are  several  important  tailoring  establishments  in  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  southern  India.  Europeans  generally  have  their 
clothes  made  here,  and  an  increasing  number  of  natives  also  patronize 
these  establishments.  Nearlv  all  clothes  are  made  to  order,  and 
ready-made  garments  have  not  even  been  introduced.  Light  clothing 
is  worn  on  account  of  the  warm  climate,  the  favorite  cloth  being  a 
mixed  cotton  and  silk  textile  of  brownish  color  made  locally  or  ob- 
tained from  China.  Heavier  cloths,  such  as  tweeds,  etc.,  which  are 
worn  in  the  cooler  months  by  Europeans  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country,  are  imported  from  England. 

There  is  a  great  variety  in  the  kind  of  buttons  used  in  this  country, 
owing  to  differences  in  native  tastes,  etc.  For  the  European  trade 
it  may  be  stated  generally  that  buttons  for  clothing  are  the  same  as 
in  England,  except  that  brown  and  white  buttons  suitable  for  tropical 
clothes  are  naturally  especially  in  demand.  For  natives,  cheap,  ordi- 
nary buttons  also  for  tropical  clothes  have  most  sale,  but  natives  of 
means  are  fond  of  ornamentation  in  their  dress  and  among  this  class 
'gilded  and  fancy  buttons  or  buttons  of  pearl  are  much  in  favor. 
Imitation  pearl  buttons  sold  locally  are  obtained  principally  from 
Calcutta,  the  business  being  done  through  local  commission  agents. 

Local  European  commission  firms  nearly  all  have  offices  in  London 
and  are  accustomed  to  receiving  usual  credit  terms.  These  firms 
often  act  as  an  intermediary  for  native  firms  with  regard  to  impor- 
tation. To  ordinarv  native  firms  European  sellers  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
grant  more  than  30  days'  sight,  care  being  exercised  also  as  to  ex- 
change of  references. 

JAPAN. 

YOKOHAMA. 

CoDsnl  General  George  H.  Scldmore. 

There  is  practically  no  market  in  Japan  for  buttons  for  women's 
clothing,  and  for  men's  clothing  the  quantity  used,  though  much 
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greater,  is  also  limited  by  the  extent  to  which  occidental  dress  has 
been  adopted.  Fashion  among  men  is  tending  more  and  more  toward 
European  styles,  however,  and  while  the  market  for  foreign  buttons 
at  present  appears  inconsiderable,  the  sjile  of  outer-clothing  buttons 
manufactured  abroad  promises  to  increase. 

There  is  no  market  here  for  foreign  buttons  for  underclothing,  the 
large  quantities  of  shell  buttons  produced  in  this  country  meeting  this 
demand.  The  principal  type  of  button  imported  is  that  made  of 
ivory  nut.  A  small  quantity  of  silk-covered  buttoils  is  purchased 
from  European  countries  for  the  dress  clothes  of  Japanese  officials 
and  others. 

About  $1,250,000  to  $1,500,000  worth  of  shell  buttons  are  exported 
annually  from  Japan,  while  the  total  local  output  is  valued  at  nearly, 
$2,000,000. 

The  exports  of  brass  and  copper  buttons  during  1912,  1913,  and 
1914  were,  respectively,  163,363  gross,  valued  at  $34,265;  225,854 
gross,  at  $39,770 ;  247,129  gross,  at  $37,057.  Ninety  per  cent  of  these 
buttons  were  sold  to  China,  and  the  rest  to  other  Far  Eastern  lands. 
None  were  exported  to  Europe. 

The  exports  of  shell  buttons  from  Japan  during  the  last  three  years 
were  as  follows: 


Coontrlet. 


1912 


1913 


Quantity. 


Anstralia 

Beljelum 

British  America . . . 

British  India 

China 

Denmark 

Dutch  India 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Philippino  Islands. 

Spain 

Straits  Settlements. 
United  Kinirdom . . 

United  States 

Other  countries 


Total. 


Gross. 

413,771 

233,053 
77,452 

272,863 
95,347 
95,514 
79,325 

357,315 
1,084,704 

134,506 
39,473 

372, 152 
16,268 

971,867 

137,797 

624,475 


5,006,882 


Value.    I  Quantity. 


»78,723 
14,578 
21,066 
56,820 
30,172 
19,887 
5,462 
73,371 

262,127 

19,117 

11,421 

80,145 

4,358 

202,425 
28,057 
80,816 


Qtoss. 

293,114 

261,557 

112,393 

382, 778 

113,  r/7 

219,081 

93,206 

299,248 

1,690,877 

237,098 

17,559 
180,299 

24,402 

1,689,107 

287,437 

617, 163 


988,545  I  6,519,098 


Value. 


$71,689 
39,476 
29,958 
85,016 
34,844 
52,316 
10,174 
83.244 

337,342 

49,220 

6,088 

52,346 

4,715 

449,942 
56,392 

111,665 


1,474,327 


1914 


Quantity. 


Qross. 
420,174 
139,190 
151,871 
580,932 
113,599 
120,437 
91,870 
223,450 
931,821 
259,018 
113,597 
74,960 
67,755 
994,377 
739,961 
606,350 


6,619,362 


Value. 


1119,802 
24,589 
45,451 

146,211 
30,790 
28.740 
11,013 
53,014 

174,835 
61,294 
26,330 
19, 116 
15,281 

235,825 

185,149 
90,759 


1,258,199 


The  following  table  shows  the  exports  of  horn  and  bone  buttons: 


CooDtries. 


Australia 

British  India 

China 

United  Kingdom 
United  States.... 
Other  countries.. 

Total 


1912 


Quantity. 


Otoss. 

29,626 

6,665 

224,2^0 

87,103 

30 

118,548 


Value. 


1913 


Quantity. 


94,819 

650  ' 

28,619 

11,397 

7 

13, 747 


Oross. 

90.326 

35, 102 

180,288 

133,404 


Value. 


119,011 

6,214 

22,044 

30,329 


1914 


Quantity. 


163,362  ,        22,862 


Otoss. 

43,032 

76, 974 
112,286 

25,  .^'»S 
6,354 

90,221 


466,192 


69,239        602,482  99,460 


354,225 


Value. 


17,773 
6,398 

10,593 
4,560 
1,930 
9,315 

40,569 
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Other  varieties  of  buttons  were  exported  to  the  value  of  $29,926 
in  1912,  $35,764  in  1913,  and  $22,116  in  1914.  About  55  per  cent  of 
these  were  consigned  to  China.  The  total  value  of  button  exports 
of  all  varieties  was  $1,111,974  in  1912;  $1,649^30  in  1913,  and 
$1,357,941  in  1914. 

The  following  figures  show  the  imports  of  buttons  into  Japan  dur- 
ing the  same  years : 


Countries. 


*Austria-Hungary. 

France 

Oermany 

Italy 

United  Kingdom, 
other  countries... 


1912 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 


Total. 


2,003 

21,523 

3,976 

1,583 

484 


Value. 


12,403 

29,482 

4,410 

2,250 

566 


1913 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 

8,760 

629 

24,757 

6,001 

727 

281 


Value. 


$5,734 

596 

36,418 

5,739 

1,313 

323 


1914 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 
2,857 


29,059!       39,201  I       86,155 


I 


50,121 


12,928 

11.331 

468 

585 


Value. 


S4,S78 


20,023 

13,910 

785 

686 


28,160 


39,981 


All  other  varieties  of  buttons  imported  into  Japan  amounted  to 
$26,049  in  1912,  $37,693  in  1913,  and  $23,026  in  1914.  The  total  im- 
ports were  worth  $65,250  in  1912,  $87,814  in  1913,  and  $63,007  in  1914. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  figures  of  imports,  Japan  has  been  prin- 
cipally furnished  with  buttons  by  Germany.  One  importer  and 
wholesale  dealer  stated  that  he  would  be  glad  to  substitute  American 
for  German  buttons  during  the  duration  of  the  war,  and  even  after 
its  cessation,  if  the  American  exporters  would  treat  them  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Germans,  for  he  realized  the  good  qualities  of  the 
American  article.  This  would  seem  to  show  that  there  is  an  oppor- 
timity  for  American  manufacturers  and  exporters  to  establish  a  po- 
sition in  the  button  trade,  and  the  way  to  bring  this  about  is  by 
selling  at  the  same  prices  and  on  the  same  terms  as  the  German 
merchants. 

There  are  few  exclusive  button  importers  in  Japan.  These  and  the 
big  department  and  dry-goods  stores  order  their  buttons  directly 
from  abroad  for  both  their  own  retail  trade  and  for  selling  at  whole- 
sale to  tailors,  who  place  orders  with  them  for  the  varieties  they  need. 

Between  30  and  60  days'  credit  is  usually  allowed.  The  consignee 
pays  customs  duty  and  charges. 

The  Japanese  press,  commenting  upon  the  button  trade  of  Japan, 
says  that  coimtry  can  turn  out  shell  buttons,  but  is  not  a  good  manu- 
facturer of  horn  or  metal  buttons.  Now  that  buttons  from  conti- 
nental Europe  are  out  of  the  market,  however,  not  only  those  shell 
goods  which  are  excellently  manufactured,  but  horn  or  metal  buttons 
which  are  not  turned  out  so  well  are  demanded  by  oversea  buyers. 
Purchases  by  India  and  England  are  constantly  increasing.  The 
United  States  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  buyers'  list  and  already 
her  purchases  are  running  up  into  a  large  figure. 

KOBE. 

Consul  George  N.  West 

The  types  of  buttons  imported  are  some  brass  and  copper,  a  very 
few  hard  rubber,  and  buttons  covered  with  silk  and  worsted.  These 
are  imported  by  the  few  foreign  tailors  in  small  quantities.     The 
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types  manufactured  here  comprise  brass  and  copper,  ^ell,  bone,  and 
horn,  and  those  made  from  ivory  nut.    Silk  and  crochet  buttons  are 
manufactured  on  a  small  scale  for  foreign  women's  clothing. 
The  following  is  a  quotation  from  the  Japan  Advertiser : 

Japan's  trade  in  buttons  Is  as  pro8i)erous  as  ever,  and  the  factories  in  varions 
centers  are  kept  busy.  The  demand  for  shell  buttons  for  export  Is  so  brisk 
that  the  productive  capacity  here  can  scarcely  cope  with  the  orders,  but  demand 
from  Europe  Is  not  yet  sufficient  to  send  prices  up.  Orders  from  Russia  and 
Australia  are  also  plentiful.  The  demand  in  the  home  market  is  not  so  prosper- 
ous, and  what  little  call  there  is  can  be  met  by  rejects. 

The  coronation  •  has  created  a  considerable  demand  for  covered  buttons  for 
frock  suits,  and  this  variety,  owlnj?  to  the  scarcity  of  raw  material,  has  Increased 
in  value  by  about  20  per  cent.  Brass  and  other  metal  buttons  are  also  dear 
owing  to  the  rise  in  raw  material,  the  present  (October,  1915)  quotation  being 
from  75  sen  (37i  cents  U.  S.  currency)  to  1  yen  (50  cents)  per  gross.  Takase 
shells  are  in  brisk  demand,  scarcity  In  the  Australian  market  having  causeil  a 
rise  of  about  15  per  cent.  It  is  reporttnl  that  owing  to  the  recent  briskness  in 
this  trade  the  number  of  workmen  in  factories  in  various  centers  has  been  in- 
creased.by  about  430  in  ail. 

JAVA. 

Consnl  Bradstreet  S.  Rairden,  Batavlm. 

There  are  no  buttons  manufactured  in  Java,  and  consequently  all 
the  supply  is  imported,  but  no  American  buttons  appear  on  the  mar- 
ket. The  principal  types  in  use  are  of  bone,  pearl,  metal,  and  glass. 
The  imports  in  1913  and  1914  were  as  follows: 


Kind3. 


1913. 
Bone  buttons: 

Holland 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany 

Italy 


Total. 


Pearl  buttons: 
Holland... 

Japan 

Singapore. 
HoEigicong. 
Germany.. 


Total. 


Metal  buttons: 

Holland 

Germany 

Japan 

United  Kingdom. 

Belgium 

Austria 

Italy 

France, 


Total. 


Glass  buttons: 
Holland... 
Germany. . 
Italy 


Total. 


Qoantlty. 


Orou, 
15,914 
200 
1,410 


18,523 


4,436 

123,368 

19,553 

5,755 

5,028 


158,139 


400,242 

102,890 

11,192 

10,584 

3,102 

1,130 

1,115 

906 


531, 167 


22,962 

26,838 

7,800 


57,590 


Total  for  1913 765,419 


Value. 


•7,042 

90 

632 

448 


8,212 


1.332 
37,010 

5,886 
1,728 
1,510 


47,446 


96,068 

24,094 

2,686 

2,540 

746 

274 


218 


137,484 


4,502 

5,368 
1,560 


Il,5i0 


104,602 


Kinds. 


1914. 
B<Nie  buttons: 

Holland 

Italy. 


German 
United 


Kingdom. 


Total. 


Pearl  buttons: 
Holland... 
Japan...... 

Singapore. 
Hongkong. 


Hongi 

Germany 

United  Kingdom. 
Other  Coun&ies.. 


Total. 


Metal  buttons: 

Holland 

Germany 

United  Kingd< 

Austria 

Belgium... 

France 

Italy 

Singapore. 


om. 


Total. 


GhMB  buttons: 
Holland... 
Germany.. 


Total 

Total  for  1914. 


Quantity. 


Orou. 

19,436 
5,819 
3,100 
1,302 


29,657 


5,371 

100,470 

8,718 

1,572 

968 

744 

164 


117,997 


218,266 

63,156 

8,972 

2,180 

1,020 

964 

808 

068 


Vahie. 


296,033 


3,646 
6,602 


10,248 


453,935 


18,708 

2,608 

1,390 

584 


13,290 


1,398 

26,122 

2,268 

410 

250 

194 

44 


30,686 


60,244 
17,432 
3,476 
603 
282 
266 
234 
184 


81,710 


940 
1,728 


2,666 


123,362 


87400^—16- 
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The  large  firms  in  Java  using  buttons  import  direct  and  pay  cash 
against  documents  presented  bv  banks.  The  smaller  finns  purchase 
from  the  wholesale  importers,  from  whom  at  least  one  month's  credit 
is  granted,  and  sometimes  two  months  to  good  customers. 

PERSIA. 

Vice  Consul  Ralph  H.  Bader,  Teheran. 

In  Persia  bone  buttons  seem  to  be  preferred,  although  one  finds  the 
other  types  used  in  Europe.  Cloth-covered  buttons  are  made  locally 
but  not  in  ffreat  quantities. 

The  total  imports  of  buttons  into  Persia  wei'e  valued  at  $43,766 
during  the  year  ended  March  20,  1914,  and  of  this  amount  $25,115 
was  froip  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany,  countries  that  are  at  pres- 
ent unable  to  participate  in  Persian  trade. 

There  are  no  large  importing  houses  in  Persia  as  in  other  countries. 
Each  store  imports  its  own  wares,  carrying  on  a  business  similar  to 
that  of  a  crossroads  store  in  an  American  rural  district.  Merchants 
usually  buv  buttons  from  samples  sent  out  by  manufacturers  in 
Europe.  6oods  are  generally  sent  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery, 
although  some  manufacturers  grant  a  credit  of  two  or  three  months. 
Teheran  tailors  buy  the  buttons  they  use  from  local  dealers. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  of 
buttons  during  the  years  ended  March  20, 1913,  and  March  20,  1914: 


Countries. 


IMPORTS. 


Austria-Hungary . 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

United  Kingdom. 

India 

Italy 

Russia 

Sweden 


1912-13 


$10,521 


1,298 
5,960 

788 
3,308 

991 
5,576 

388 


1913-14 


$12,091 

1,254 
13,024 
232 
4,664 
3,718 
4,103 
1,583 


Countries. 


DfPOBTS— continued 
Turkey 

Total 

EXPORTS. 

Afghanistan 

Russia 

Total 


1912-13 


$3,115 


31,»I4 


401 
45 


446 


1013-14 


$3,008 


43,766 


270 
300 


570 


STRAJTS  SETTLEMENTS. 

Consul  General  John  P.  Bray,  Singapore. 

The  market  for  buttons  in  the  Straits  Settlements  and  the  Feder- 
ated Malay  States  is  an  unusual  one  in  that  there  is  practically  no 
demand  for  what  is  known  as  staple  buttons,  while  there  is  a  fairly 

food  demand,  considering  the  small  population,  for  fancy  buttons, 
'his  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  of  a  population  of  some  2,500,000, 
there  are  not  more  than  12,000  Europeans,  the  remainder  being  native 
Chinese,  Malays,  Eurasians,  and  various  classes  of  Indians. 

No  buttons  are  manufactured  in  this  district,  imports  hereto- 
fore having  come  from  Germany,  Austria,  and  England.  There  are 
no  Government  statistics  available  as  to  the  numfer  of  buttons  im- 
ported, but  from  an  estimate  gathered  from  information  furnished 
by  merchants  of  Singapore  it  appears  that  in  past  years  there  has 
been  approximately  100,000  to  120,000  gross  imported  annuallv,  at 
a  value  of  from  $50,000  to  $60,000,  United  States  currency.  'This 
importation  has  been  considerably  reduced  since  the  outbreak  of 
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war,  and  the  stocks  now  being  used  are  those  that  were  imported 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  hostilities. 

.  Foreign  firms  have  been  very  active  in  making  new  designs  of 
fancy  buttons,  and  competition  in  designs  and  prices  has  been  most 
keen  between  British,  German,  and  Au^rian  manufacturers.  It  has 
been  the  custom  for  all  firms  to  send  out  samples  of  new  designs 
from  time  to  time,  from  which  orders  are  made  direct. 

There  is  one  style  of  button  imported  largely  into  this  district, 
manufactured  of  white  glass  and  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  coat 
button,  which  it  is  believed  could  be  successfully  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  in  competition  with  the  German  or  Austrian  buttons. 
Other  styles  sold  extensively  here,  made  of  brass  or  nickel  with  a 
combination  of  glass,  are  sold  at  extremely  low  prices  by  the 
Austrian  firms,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  American  firms  could  com- 
pete in  this  line,  except  possibly  under  present  war  conditions.  The 
glass  buttons  above  referred  to  sell  (Oct.  8,  1915)  at  approximately 
50  cents  United  States  currencv  per  gross,  while  some  of  the  more 
fancy  ones  of  brass  or  nickel  sell  at  75  cents  to  $1  per  gross. 

Practically  all  of  the  buttons  are  imported  into  this  district  by 
two  or  three  large  importing  firms  of  Singapore  who  act  as  dis- 
tributers to  the  bazaars,  as  the  small  Chinese  and  native  retail  shops 
are  known.  Purchases  are  ordinarily  made  by  direct  order  from 
samples,  the  manufacturers  drawing  for  the  amount  of  the  invoice 
at  time  of  shipment  upon  branch  houses  of  the  importers  located  in 
London,  Berlin,  or  Paris. 

Importers  of  Singapore  indicate  that  possible  orders  placed  in  the 
United  States  would  oe  paid  for  in  cash  or  by  cash  against  docu- 
ments. 

Although  prices  quoted  herein  were  paid  to  foreign  manufac- 
turers previous  to  the  outbreak  of  war,  it  is  possible  that  buttons 
would  find  a  market  in  this  district  at  the  present  time  at  somewhat 
higher  prices  owing  to  the  shortage  in  the  supply  from  Europe. 

TURKEY. 

CONSTANTINOPLB. 

C<»0ul  General  O.  Bie  Ravndal. 

In  the  Anatolian  peasant  costume,  buttons  are  entirely  eliminated 
in  the  trousers,  which  close  by  means  of  a  cord,  like  a  bag,  around 
the  hips.  The  short,  vest-like  coat  is  provided,  like  all  underwear, 
with  cheap  Dorcelain  buttons,  which  are  imported  from  a  few  firms 
in  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy.  Kussia  also  tries  to  export 
porcelain  buttons,  but  the  quality  is  inferior  and  the  demand  in- 
significant. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  there  is  no  competition  among  these 
various  manufacturers.  In  1909  they  formed  a  syndicate  and  in- 
creased their  prices  by  40  per  cent,  which  level  they  have  main- 
tained ever  since. 

The  total  annual  imports  of  porcelain  buttons  into  Turkey  are 
estimated  at  $90,000.  They  appear  in  all  shades  manufactured, 
except  red,  which  contains  a  small  percentage  of  gold  and  is  therefore 
more  expensive.  The  best  seller  is  the  shade  called  mineral,  some- 
thing between  gray  and  brown.    The  porcelain  button  trade  is 
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closely  linked  to  that  of  porcelain  pearls  which  are  made  by  the 
same  manufacturers  and' used  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  sometimes 
being  substituted  for  buttons,  especially  in  women's  native  dresses. 
Both  porcelain  buttons  and  pearls  are  used  for  decorative  purposes 
on  men's  and  women's  national  dresses.  The  same  type  of  buttons 
is  used  by  a  large  number  of  people  for  their  underwear. 

The  buttons  used  for  the  European  style  of  dress  are  made  of  the 
usual  variety  of  materials,  of  which  the  most  common  is  vegetable 
ivory. 

American  manufacturers  would  have  to  sell  through  the  commis- 
sion agents,  because  any  one  merchant  here  is  not  important  enough 
to  take  over  the  exclusive  selling  agency.  Three  to  six  months* 
credit  should  be  allowed.  This  is  very  important,  because  the  dealer, 
as  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing,  has  a  small  capital  and  is  accus- 
tomed to  liberal  credit,  especially  from  Austria. 

The  system  of  indirect  importation  through  purchases  made  from 
samples  shown  by  a  local  agent  is  mostly  in  favor  here  for  all  articles. 

BEIRUT. 

Consul  General  W.  Stanley  Hoi  lis. 

Before  the  war  the  imports  of  buttons  into  the  seaports  of  this 
district  averaged  (values)  per  annum  as  follows:  Beirut,  $37,500; 
Haifa,  $2,500;  Tripoli,  $10,000;  total,  $50,000. 

These  figures  have  been  obtained  from  a  canvass  of  the  leading 
merchants,  as  no  statistics  showing  the  value  of  such  imports  are  to 
be  found  here.  The  amounts  were  divided  pretty  equally  between 
staple  and  fancy  buttons. 

All  buttons  used  here  have  to  be  imported,  as  none  are  manufac- 
tured in  this  country.  Of  the  estimated  total,  some  80  per  cent 
are  of  bone,  and  these  came  from  Italy  principally,  as  the  prices  of 
the  Italian  manufacturers  are  lower  than  those  of  other  dealers. 
The  remaining  20  per  cent  of  the  buttons  came  from  Austria  and 
Germany.  Of  the  fancy  buttons,  the  cheapest,  60  per  cent  in  volume, 
came  from  Germany  and  Austria;  the  better  grades,  some  20  per 
cent  in  volume,  came  from  Italy,  and  the  remaining  20  per  cent,  the 
best  grades,  came  from  France.  As  no  American  buttons  have  ever 
been  offered  on  this  market,  it  is  impossible  to  fonn  any  opinion  as  to 
the  competition  they  would  have  to  overcome.  The  principal 
obstacles  to  the  introduction  of  American  goods  here  in  the  past,  and 
especially  goods  of  an  expensive  quality,  have  been  the  high  freight 
charges  and  the  losses  by  pilferage  sustained  at  interm^iate  ports  of 
transshipment. 

There  have  never  been  direct  lines  of  communication  between 
American  ports  and  Syrian  ports;  all  shipments  of  goods  between 
America  and  Syria,  or  vice  versa,  have  had  to  be  made  via  interme- 
diate European  ports  of  transshipment. 

There  are  no  manufacturing  concerns  here  using  buttons.  The 
purchasers  of  buttons  are  tailors  (all  of  whom  have  very  small 
establishments)  and  housewives.  Before  the  outbreak'  of  the  war 
there  were  many  commission  merchants  here,  representing  various 
European  button  manufacturers,  who  sold  from  samples.  Many 
commercial  travelers  carrying  lines  of  buttons  used  to  visit  Syria 
every  year  and  canvassed  the  leading  towns  pretty  thoroughly  for 
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orders.  The  cloth  merchants,  also,  used  to  handle  buttons  as  side 
lines.  Some  had  their  own  European  connections,  while  some  bought 
through  the  commercial  travelers. 

The  term  of  payment  offered  to  Syrian  purchasers  of  buttons  was 
always  very  liberal — cash  from  three  to  four  months  after  the 
receipt  of  the  goods. 

SMTBNA. 

Consul  General  George  Horton. 

The  import  trade  in  buttons  is  a  very  important  one  in  the  Smyrna 
consular  district,  as  there  are  no  local  manufactures.  The  materials 
most  favored  for  the  well-known  types  are  mother-of-pearl,  glass, 
and  stone,  also  pasteboard,  cloth,  and  wood.  For  the  army  none  but. 
metal  buttons  are  in  use,  sold  in  great  numbers  for  military  uniforms. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  galvanized  and  more  expensive  than  the 
ordinary  buttons.  No  American  buttons  have  thus  far  been  seen  on 
this  market. 

There  are  no  Government  statistics  showing  the  annual  imports 
of  buttons  in  the  Smyrna  consular  district,  but  from  information 
collected  from  competent  business  men  in  this  line,  the  annual  needs 
of  this  market  are  estimated  at  about  $15,000  to  $20,000  worth  of 
buttons  for  men  and  to  $8,000  for  women,  supplied  principally  by 
Italv,  Austria,  Germany,  and  France,  the  nrst  two  holding  the  Dulk 
of  the  trade.  Smyrna  acts  as  the  distributing  center  for  the  whole 
Vilayet  of  Smyrna  and  for  some  of  the  islands  of  the  archipelago, 
to  which  the  buttons  are  reexported. 

No  particular  preference  is  given  by  local  importers  and  users  to 
any  oi  the  European  supplying  countries.  The  article  finding  the 
better  market  and  most  favored  by  the  consumers  is  that  selling 
cheapest,  without  regard  to  the  source  of  supply.  It  is  generally 
thought  here  in  competent  commercial  circles  that  the  United  Stated 
can  successfully  compete,  provided  the  prices  for  American  buttons 
can  be  brought  in  line  with  those  of  the  furnishing  countries  and  pro- 
vided also  the  same  facilities  offered  by  European  manufacturers 
could  be  accorded  to  the  Smyrna  buyer;  that  is,  prices  to  be  quoted 
c.  i.  f.  Smyrna,  including  packing  expenses,  cash  payment  after 
receipt  of  tne  goods  with  5  per  cent  discount,  or  delivery  of  bill  of 
lading  against  a  from  four  to  six  months'  acceptance. 

In  general,  buttons  are  imported  indirectly,  from  samples  shown 
by  local  agents. 
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While  the  button  markets  of  Africa  are  small,  they  are,  in  the 
ag^e^ate,  of  much  interest  to  American  button  manufacturers,  espe- 
cially because  they  represent  a  part  of  the  reexport  trade  of  European 
centers,  particularly  London.  The  colonial  markets  in  each  case  are 
supplied  chiefly  from  the  mother  country — South  Africa  from  Lon- 
don, Tamatave  from  Paris,  Lauren^o  Marques  from  Lisbon,  Libya 
from  Italian  centers — each  of  these  European  sources,  however,  im- 
porting in  turn  from  foreign  manufacturers  to  a  considerable  extent. 

EGYPT. 

Consnl  Artbar  Garrels,  Alexandria. 

In  proportion  to  its  population  Egypt  offers  but  a  limited  market 
for  buttons.  The  native  Arab  garb  being  a  buttonless  garment,  the 
demand  for  buttons  is  confined  to  the  requirements  of  the  Europeans 
and  the  effendi  class  of  native.  The  imports  of  ready-made  clothes 
are  unimportant. 

The  material  most  favored  for  buttons  in  order  of  quantities  con- 
sumed is  mother-of-pearl,  cloth,  bone,  and  metal.  There  is  no  local 
production  of  buttons  in  Egypt,  the  entire  supply  coming  from 
abroad.  Egyptian  customs  statistics  do  not  specify  buttons,  but 
Austria,  Germany,  and  Italy  have  been  the  principal  sources  of  sup- 
ply. No  specific  method  of  purchasing  prevails.  The  larger  depart- 
ment stores  have  their  buyers  in  the  European  trade  centers; 
European  traveling  salesmen  regularly  visit  Egypt  and  one  or  two 
local  agents  canvass  the  trade.  Terms  vary  from  spot  cash  to  six 
months.    Three  months,  however,  are  the  more  common  terms. 

KONGO. 

vice  Consul  Harry  A.  McBrlde,  Soma. 

The  aggregate  demand  for  buttons  in  Kongo  is  comparatively 
small,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  only  about  6,000  white  inhabi- 
tants in  the  colony.  There  are  three  classes  of  buttons  in  use ;  the 
first,  mother-of-pearl  buttons  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter with  a  small  ring  on  the  back  which  may  be  inserted  in  a  button- 
hole and  fastened  on  the  reverse  side  by  means  of  a  small  wire  clasp 
or  ring,  such  as  are  used  on  fancy  wash  vests  in  the  United  States. 
This  kind  of  button  is  used  on  the  white  duck  coats  which  are  worn 
almost  exclusively  in  Kongo,  the  retail  price  of  such  buttons  being 
2.50  francs  (48  cents)  per  dozen.  A  few  brown  bone  buttons  of  this 
kind  are  also  sold  for  use  on  khaki  coats.  Next  in  importance  is  the 
common  bone  trousers  button,  about  one-half  inch  in  diameter,  which 
retails  at  25  centimes  (5  cents)  per  dozen;  and  third,  plain  mother- 
of-|>earl  shirt  buttons  about  one-fourth  inch  in  diameter,  retailing  at 
*0  centimes  (10  cents)  per  dozen. 
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There  is  no  market  for  buttons  such  as  are  used  by  women's  tailors, 
as  there  are  very  few  white  women  im  the  colony,  and  tlie  native 
women  generally  use  pins  as  fasteners. 

As  there  are  no  button  manufacturers  in  Kongo,  all  articles  of 
this  description  have  been  imported  from  Europe  and,  until  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  the  entire  supply  was  of  Austrian  or  German  make. 
More  recent  imports  have  been  of  liritish  manufacture.  The  official 
statistics  do  not  show  the  quantity  or  the  value  of  the  imports  of 
buttons,  but  it  is  estimated  tnat  the  annual  consumption  in  Kongo  is 
somewhat  less  than  1,000  gross. 

Buttons  are  sold  by  the  merchants  handling  general  merchandise, 
practically  all  of  whom  have  buying  offices  in  Europe.  When  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  button  is  wanted  by  th«  local  firms,  they  send  a  sample 
to  the  European  office,  which  purchases  the  article  from  wholesale 
houses  or  from  manufacturers'  agents,  the  order  then  being  a^m- 
bled  and  shipped  with  other  goods  for  the  same  firm  to  Kongo. 
Local  merchants  are  usuallv  allowed  three  months'  credit. 

American  exporters  might  be  able  to  interest  the  Kongo  trade  by 
sending  samples  with  prices  to  the  merchants  here  and  requesting 
that^  ii  satisfactory,  the  buying  offices  in  Europe  be  asked  to  corre- 
spond with  them.  As  has  been  explained,  the  demand  is  limited; 
but,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  met  with  in  obtaining  this  sort  of 
merchandise  in  Europe  at  the  present  time,  it  may  be  possible  to  in- 
troduce American  goods  to  some  extent. 

LIBYA. 

Consul  W.  Roderick  Doney,  TripolL 

Buttons  are  not  in  general  demand  in  this  district,  and  none  are 
manufactured.  With  the  exception  of  about  50,000  Europeans  and 
Jews,  the  inhabitants,  over  1,000,000  in  all,  are  Arabs,  who  wear 
their  native  garb.  Of  these  the  great  majority  are  nomadic 
Bedouins.  A  varying  sale  for  buttons  arises  from  the  presence  of 
Italian  garrisons  at  several  points  in  the  colony. 

A  variety  of  types  of  buttons  enter  the  market;  but  the  mother- 
of-pearl,  shirt  size,  constitutes  the  principal  item.  Next  in  favor  are 
bone,  composition,  and  metal  buttons  for  male  garments,  and  then 
the  many  styles  lor  women's  use  in  pearl,  covered,  glass,  etc.,  in 
numerous  sizes  and  shapes.  There  is  also  some  sale  for  snap-clasp 
buttons  for  officers'  uniforms.  The  total  imports  of  buttons  are  esti- 
mated at  $8,000  to  $9,000  a  year. 

As  this  market  is  essentially  one  of  small  orders  and  quick  deliver- 
ies, it  is  not  believed  that  business  with  distant  America  could  be 
successfully  conducted  direct.  Like  most  unimportant  American 
lines,  buttons  well  placed  in  Italian  centers  will  stand  the  best 
chance  of  a  sale  here.  Practically  all  buttons  come  from  Italy  at 
present,  where  they  are  ordered  irom  established  samples,  through 
travelers  or  the  visits  of  the  larger  dealers  "to  Italy,  or  through  the 
principal  houses  there  that  have  branches  in  Tripoli.  Small  tailors 
and  shopkeepers  get  their  supplies  from  the  local  jobbers. 

Terms  to  importers  are  usually  cash  against  documents,  Tripoli, 
and  sometimes  30  days.  As  between  jobbers  and  small  dealers, 
credits  are  a  matter  of  arrangement,  founded  on  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience. 
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MADAGASCAR. 

Consul  James  G.  Carter,  Tamatavs. 

It  is  possible  to  find  all  classes  of  buttons  in  the  various  shops  in 
Madagascar,  but  those  mostly  used  are  the  ordinary  white  bone  but- 
tons for  trousers,  both  the  suspender  and  fly  sizes.  These  usually 
liave  holes,  are  without  rims,  and  are  used  by  the  general  population 
on  all  kinds  of  garments.  Coat-size  buttons  of  tortoise  shell,  bone, 
and  mother-of-pearl,  with  round  metal  shanks  and  their  accompany- 
ing rings,  are  also  used  to  some  extent  on  the  closed  front  white  drill 
and  khaki  costumes  worn  generally  by  the  male  population  other 
than  natives.  Mother  of -pearl  buttons.^  of  various  sizes  with  holes, 
are  also  used  in  connection  with  dresses  and  other  clothing  of  the 
European  and  assimilated  population. of  about  10,000. 

A41  but^ns  used  in  Madagascar  are  imported,  there  being  none 
manufactured  or  exported  locally.  The  total  quantity  imported  in 
1914  was  7,307  pounds,  valued  at  $6,395,  compared  with  12,011 
pounds  valued  at  $7,990  in  1913,  and  6^14  pounds  valued  at  $4,057 
m  1912.  War  conditions  are  responsible  for  the  shortage  in  the  im- 
portation for  1914. 

Practically  all  of  the  buttons  used  in  Madagascar  come  from 
France  free  of  duty,  while  those  manufactured  in  other  countries  are 
subject  to  the  high  French  customs  tariff,  which  on  these  goods  is 
almost  prohibitive.  American  buttons  are  placed  at  an  even  greater 
disadvantage  than  are  those  from  Germany  and  Austria,  being 
subject  to  the  French  general  or  maximum  tariff,  averaging  for  the 
kinds  in  demand  from  $16.63  to  $131.30  per  100  pounds.  Local  mer- 
chants appear  still  to  be  able  to  make  purchases  on  the  French 
market.  Unless  that  market  is  unable  in  the  future  to  supply  the 
demand,  and  in  consequence  the  tariff  on  buttons  imported  into  the 
colony  is  lowered  or  suspended,  there  would  not  appear  to  be  any 
chance  for  American  buttons  to  compete  on  this  market.  The  terms 
before  the  war  were  usually  90  days  sight,  but  at  present  they  are 
from  40  to  60  days  sight.  Cash  upon  arrival  against  documents  is 
also  often  exacted. 

PORTUGUESE  EAST  AFRICA. 

Vice  Consul  J.  O.  Spence,  Lourenco  Marques. 

While  the  entire  population  of  the  colony  is  estimated  at  3,000,000, 
only  10,000  of  this  number  are  Europeans.  Lourenco  Marques,  the 
capital,  and  Beira,  the  second  largest  seaport  town,  have  an  aggregate 
white  population  of  6,000,  the  remainder  being  scattered  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  Province. 

There  is  no  local  manufacture  of  buttons  and  the  annual  importa- 
tion in  the  district,  according  to  the  best  estimate,  does  not  exceed 
$2,500  in  value.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the  exact  figures  for  any 
year,  as  the  local  customs  statistics  do  not  classify  buttons  separately. 
it  can  not,  however,  be  said  that  the  above  figure  represents  the  value 
of  all  buttons  that  enter  this  colony,  for  a  considerable  quantity  of 
ready-made  clothing  is  also  imported  from  Europe. 

Glass,  celluloid,  horn,  pearl,  and  metal  buttons  are  the  types  most 
in  demand,  there  being  no  marked  preference  for  any  given  variety. 
Prior  to  the  European  war  Austria  and  Germany  were  the  largest 
suppliers  of  the  local  market,  Great  Britain  and  Japan  being  custom- 
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ers  of  lesser  importance.  Since  the  war  the  two  last-mentioned 
countries,  especially  Great  Britain,  have  secured  the  trade. 

One  of  the  principal  local  dealers  has  reported  to  this  office  that 
he  has  just  recerved  a  sample  order  of  glass  and  horn  buttons  from 
the  United  States  which  he  finds  to  compare  favorably  in  quality 
witii  those  of  other  origins,  but  they  are  higher  in  price.  There  is 
no  general  prejudice  whatever  against  American  buttcms  and  the 
only  reason  why  they  are  not  in  demand  is  that  they  have  rarely 
appeared  on  the  market.  The  best  way  for  American  manufacturers 
to  secure  a  share  in  the  trade  would  seem  to  be  to  send  samples  to 
the  firms  dealing  in  buttons,  giving  them  their  best  discount  rates. 

Firms  using  foreign  buttons  usually  make  their  purchases  by  in- 
direct importation  through  samples.  Lisbon  acted  as  a  chief  medium 
of  purchase  between  manufacturers  in  Germany  and  Austria  and 
local  dealers,  and  even  at  present  sends  a  C(Misiderable  amount  of 
British  and  Japanese  products  which  have  been  nationalized  there. 
There  is  not  a  single  firm  importing  or  selling  buttons  on  the  whole- 
sale plan,  there  are  no  local  agents  representing  manufacturers 
abroad,  nor  is  there  any  one  established  here  solely  as  button  dealer. 

The  iniport  duty  and  other  taxes  on  buttons  of  all  kinds  are  as 
follows:  Tariff  duty,  3  per  cent  ad  valorem;  municipal  tax,  25  per 
cent  of  tariff  duty;  commercial  contribution,  3  per  cent  ad  valorem; 
municipal  contribution,  50  per  cent  of  commercial  contributicm. 

UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

CAPE  TOWN. 

Vice  Consul  General  Charles  H.  Heisler. 

The  market  for  buttons  in  this  country  is  a  relatively  small  one. 
The  entire  white  population  does  not  exceed  1,400,000,  with  only 
300/)00  of  the  4,500,000  black  population  classified  as  civilized. 

The  purchasing  power  of  from  three  to  five  natives  is  considered 
equal  only  to  that  of  one  white  inhabitant.  Therefore,  the  total  pop- 
ulation to  be  considered  commercially  is  about  3,000,000. 

All  types  of  buttons  are  imported  for  both  men's  and  women's 
wear,  and  the  only  competition  the  American  producer  is  facing  at 
present  is  with  England,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  France.  No  but- 
tons are  manufactured  here. 

Many  South  African  importing  houses  maintain  an  agent  in  Lon- 
don and  their  stocks  are  obtained  throug:h  this  representative,  buy- 
ing direct  from  the  factory.  Firms  which  are  not  represented  in 
Europe  often  buy  from  samples  shown  by  agents  in  South  Africa, 
these  orders  being  confirmed  and  paid  for  in  London.  The  usual 
terms  when  goods  are  bought  in  Europe  are  cash.  When  shipped 
direct  from  factories  to  South  Africa,  terms  are  usually  90  days 
sight  draft,  documents  on  acceptance. 

Cape  Town  acts  as  a  distributing  center  for  this  consular  district, 
and  the  importing  merchants  send  their  representatives  throughout 
the  Cape  Province  with  samples. 

DURBAN. 

Consul  William  W.  Masterson. 

Government  returns  take  no  account  of  buttons  separately,  but  the 
largest  retail  dealer  in  this  city  estimates  that  the  imports  are  worth 
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about  $125j000  mmnully.  This  estimate  does  not  inclode  the  battons 
on  men's  and  women's  imported  ready-made  garments,  nor  does  it 
include  c]otb-co%'ered  buttons,  which  are  made  br  the  local  tailors 
and  dressmakers.  The  varieties  in  greatest  demand  are  the  same  as 
in  European  countries,  chiefly  vegetable  ivory  and  peari,  supplied, 
re^f>ectively,  by  Italy  and  Japan,  but  imported  to  this  district  from 
London. 

Many  of  the  retail  dealers  as  well  as  tiie  wholesalers  import  direct 


CmmoI  E.  a.  WaluArld. 

All  the  principal  wholesale  importing  houses  here  carry  stocks  of 
such  buttons  as  are  in  demand  throughout  South  Africa.  The  stocks 
are  larger  and  trade  greater  than  the  business  of  this  district  alone 
wou](l  require  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  Port  Elizabeth  and  East 
London  are  the  distributing  entry  ports  for  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  trade  of  the  Orange  Free  State  and  Transvaal.  The 
types  of  buttons  imported  are  those  in  common  use  by  Europeans. 
None  are  made  here. 

No  reliable  statistics  are  obtainable,  as  customs  entries  are  included 
under  the  general  head  of  "  Haberdashery,''  but  according  to  the  best 
estimates  which  I  am  able  to  obtain  button  imports  into  this  consular 
district  for  each  year  average  between  $150,000  and  $175,000.  * 

It  is  estimated  by  most  of  the  local  importers  that  50  per  cent  of 
these  have  been  from  Great  Britain  and  nearly  all  the  rest  from  con- 
tinental Europe,  chiefly  Austria  and  Germany.  At  the  present  time 
fairly  considerable  quantities  of  buttons  are  being  imported  from 
America  and,  in  accordance  with  the  belief  of  importers  with  whom  I 
have  had  interviews,  opportunities  for  American  participation  in 
this  trade  are  increasing;  daily. 

Nearly  all  the  large  importing  houses  have  London  offices  and  one 
or  two  of  them  have  New  York  offices,  or  properly  speaking,  New 
York  agjencies.  Some  of  the  American  products  at  the  present  time 
are  obtained  through  the  New  York  export  commission  houses  (those 
having  South  African  offices  do  the  bulk  of  the  trade)  and  some  are 
obtained  by  direct  purchase  from  the  exporter. 

Terms  of  payment  are  matters  of  arrangement  and  vary  from 
cash  against  document,  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  to  drafts  at  30  or  60  days' 
sight,  Port  Elizabeth.  The  former  method  is  customary  in  estab- 
lishing business  relations  unless  credits  are  known  to  be  satisfactory. 

The  trade  now  seems  to  be  particularly  favorable  for  fancy  but- 
tons, including  waistcoat  sets,  olouse  sets,  and  buttons  for  women's 
costumes.  The  ball-shaped  crocheted  button  seems  to  be  in  particu- 
lar favor  just  now  (November,  1915),  especially  for  women's  coats 
and  wash  costumes. 

As  one  of  the  leading  importers  expressed  it,  ajl  sorts  of  fancy 
buttons,  if  at  all  attractive,  have  a  particularly  ready  market  here  at 
the  present  time. 

The  duty  in  British  South  Africa  on  ordinary  buttons  of  all  de- 
scriptions— plain,  fancy,  and  otherwise — imported  other  than  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  reciprocating  colonies,  is  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  Similarly,  on  buttons  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  gold, 
silver,  or  parts  of  either,  the  duty  is  25  per  cent.    There  is  a  rebate 
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of  3  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  these  articles  impelled  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  British  reciprocating  colonies. 

JOHANNESBURG. 

Consol  Edwin  N.  Qnnsaaliii. 

The  button  trade  in  this  district  is  small,  the  white  population 
numbering  about  210,000,  and  ready-made  clothing  f^  men,  women, 
and  children  being  very  largely  imp<»*ted.  The  imports  come  either 
from  the  manufacturer  direct  or  through  agents  in  London  and  other 
lar^e  centers,  who  send  out  samples. 

AH  types  of  buttons  are  found  in  this  market,  but  one  which  has 
a  comparatively  large  sale  is  a  medium-size  black  bone  button,  the 
average  landed  cost  of  which  is  Is.  9d.  ($0.42)  per  gross.  A  smaller 
size  of  the  same  article  comes  next  in  popularity,  and  costs  5}d. 
($0.11)  per  gross.  A  tin  enamel  buttcm,  somewhat  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  the  bone  buttons  just  mentioned,  is  imported  in  fairly  large 
quantities  for  the  Kaffir  trade  especially.  Along  with  the  button 
trade  there  is  a  considerable  market  for  buckles,  hooks,  etc.,  which 
are  now  rather  difficult  to  obtain.  No  buttons  are  manufactured 
here. 

WTiile  the  market  would  probably  not  justify  American  manufac- 
turers in  sending  their  repi-esentatives  here  to  canvas  the  territory, 
they  will  undoubtedly  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  cultivate  the 
trade  in  other  ways,  by  sending  samples,  with  prices  and  other  full 
particulars. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that  atteinpts  are  be- 
ing made  to  manufacture  clothing  on  a  larger  scale  than  is  now  being 
done,  and  when  this  is  accomplished,  as  it  likely  will  be,  it  will  natu- 
rally stimulate  the  trade  in  buttons. 


Chapter  IX.— OCEANIA* 

AUSTRALIA. 

SYDNEY. 

Consul  General  J.  I.  Brlttaln. 

The  consular  district  of  which  Sydney  is  the  principal  and  only 
commercially  important  city  is  a  normal  English-speaking  colonial 
conimunity,  taking  its  ideals  primarily  from  Great  Britain  and  fol- 
lowing British  practice  in  all  matters  of  fashion  and  dress.  There- 
fore the  buttons  required  here  will  be  found  to  correspond  closely 
with  those  used  in  other  British  territories  where  conditions  of  cli- 
mate and  material  well-being  are  similar.  The  population  has  not 
yet  reached  the  SjOOOjOOO  mark. 

The  nonoccurrence  of  extreme  cold  weather  has  its  influence  upon 
the  demand  for  buttons  suitable  for  heavy  overcoats  and  correspond- 
ing articles  of  apparel,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  long  summers  call 
for  relatively  large  supplies  of  buttons  for  light  fabrics. 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  buttons  have  been  manufactured  locally. 
The  trade  has  been  supplied  solely  from  imports.  To  these  various 
countries  have  contributed,  but  practically  the  only  competition 
which  the  American  button  manufacturer  will  meet  if  he  enters  the 
Australian  field  to-day  will  be  British  and  Japanese. 

It  is  probable  that  a  certain  amount  of  success  would  follow  a  cam- 

{)aign  by  mail,  the  dispatch  of*  catalogues,  samples,  and  explanatory 
etters,  but  the  only  really  satisfactory  method  is  to  send  out  direct 
representatives,  fully  equipped  with  samples  and  armed  with  au- 
thority to  meet  with  definite  and  final  proposals  any  new  conditions 
of  trading  which  may  be  found  in  a  fresh  field.  To  this  end  it  is 
wise  for  the  interested  manufacturer  to  use  great  care  in  the  choice 
of  his  emissary.  Australia  is  too  advanced  a  country  to  listen  to  the 
experimental  arguments  of  a  junior  salesman. 

Much  of  Australia's  wholesale  buying  of  small  wares  like  buttons 
is  done  through  purchasing  agents  in  London.  The  jobber,  or,  as 
Australia  knows  him,  the  warehouseman,  is  the  source  from  which 
small  local  stocks  and  supplies  are  purchased.  In  a  word,  there  is 
little  difference  between  Australian  methods  in  this  regard  and  those 
of  other  English-speaking  countries.  Some  direct  ordering,  "in- 
denting," to  sample  is  done  by  the  larger  consumers,  but  the  "  ware- 
house "  is  the  medium  through  which  ordinarily  supplies  are  dis- 
tributed. 

It  would  be  an  error  to  consider  Australia  a  large  market  for  but- 
tons, but  the  credit  standing  of  the  big  firms  is  good  on  an  average, 
and  their  purchases  well  worth  bidding  for.  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.  have 
offices  in  all  the  leading  centers  of  trade  and  can  furnish  status  re- 
ports as  in  the  United  States. 
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MELBOUKNB. 

Consul  William  C.  Magelssen. 

The  amount  of  the  imports  into  Australia  can  not  be  stated, 
for  the  reason  that  in  the  Australian  customs  returns  buttons  are 
not  listed  separately,  but  are  included  in  **  buttons,  buckles,  clasps, 
and  similar  articles  for  apparel  and  attire."  The  impoi-ts  for  the 
Commonwealth  imder  this  heading  amounted  to  $717,346  in  1914-15 
(12  months). 

Buttons  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  admitted  free 
of  duty,  while  buttons  brought  to  Australia  from  other  countries 
are  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  10  per  cent.  Since  the  begin- 
ning or  the  war  the  Japanese  have  entered  with  a  dash,  supplying 
well-made  buttons  of  the  cheaper  kinds,  principally  pearl.  Some 
business  has  recently  been  created  in  American  buttons,  but  I  am 
informed  by  a  leading  importer  that  certain  shipments  have  come  to 
hand  from  the  United  States  which  have  proven  worthless,  man^ 
of  the  buttons  in  some  designs  having  fallen  to  pieces  in  transit 
and  handling. 

It  is  stated  that  American  designs  of  celluloid  and  other  high- 
^rade  buttons  are  excellent  and  that  in  price  they  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  British,  but  the  British  high-class  buttons  of  cellu- 
loid and  supyerior  compositions  are  said  to  be  firmer  and  stronger, 
and  if  not  of  so  perfect  a  gloss  and  so  choice  a  pattern  as  the  Ameri- 
can, they  are  preferred  because  of  their  reliability. 

The  importing  of  buttons  is  done  principally  by  wholesale  houses, 
which  purchase  from  manufacturers^  samples  in  Ix)ndon,  the  goods 
being  selected  from  the  ranges  of  many  makers  to  the  open  order 
of  the  Australian  house.  Some  of  the  larger  department  stores 
import  their  own  buttons,  as  do  also  a  few  clothing  manufacturers; 
they  usually  buy  in  I^ondon  at  30  days,  or  on  drafts  of  30,  60,  or 
90  days  after  sight  of  documents  or  goods.  The  distributing  houses, 
drapery  stores,  or  small  users  buy  from  the  importing  warehousemen 
in  the  large  cities,  who  give  any  credit  from  one  month  to  nine,  re- 
newing bills  from  time  to  time,  and  charging,  say,  7  or  8  per  cent  for 
the  accommodation,  while  in  drought  years,  and  sometimes,  also,  in 
good  seasons,  they  hold  liens  over  the  stocks  of  the  drapery  stores. 
There  are  only  two  button  jobbers  in  Melbourne  and  their  imports 
are  not  considerable,  as  their  chief  business  is  in  bankrupt  or 
assigned  stocks. 

In  ordinary  small  lines,  such  as  pearl  buttons,  men's  brace  buttons, 
m«tal  and  bone,  and  common  goods,  styles  in  Australia  do  not  alter 
much.  In  the  higher  grades,  however,  of  bone  (large) ,  composition, 
fine  metals,  celluloid,  etc.,  there  are  different  ranges  specially  made 
for  winter  and  summer  wear,  and  these  change  every  season,  so 
that  new  ranges  of  samples  are  submitted  to  wholesale  buyers  in 
Ix)ndon  twice  annually — summer  buttons  about  October  and  Novem- 
ber, and  winter  buttons  April  and  May.  At  any  time  large  buttons 
may  go  out  of  fashion,  and  such  a  change  is  now  expected,  large 
buttons  having  been  in  favor  for  four  years. 

The  fashions  are  so  precarious  that  the  Australian  importers  will 
buy  sparingly,  say  April  to  July,  and  will  let  these  shipments  reach 
their  Australian  houses  and  be  actually  tested  in  stock  on  the  market. 
The  importers  will  then  cable  London  for  further  immediate  sup- 
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plies  of  such  patterns  as  have  proved  to  be  favorites  with  their 
customers. 

Several  conditions  are  necessary  to  successful  trade  in  this 
market :       ^ 

(1)  The  manufacturers  must  be  prepared  to  .submit  good  ranges 
of  both  summer  and  winter  buttons  at  the  proper  seasons.  Unlimited 
ranges  of  designs  are  not  desirable,  but  about  20  to  30  patterns  of 
high-price  goods  and  the  same  number  of  goods  at,  say,  40  per  cent 
less.    This  latter  range  represents  the  bulk  of  the  imports.  j 

(2)  The  manufacturer  must  be  able  to  supply  cabled  orders  in  -j 
full,  both  as  to  designs  and  quantities,  at  short  notice. 

(3)  In  view  of  the  failure  of  some  of  these  goods  from  America 
in  the  past,  he  must  be  prepared  to  guarantee  the  quality  of  his 
stock.  It  is  a  serious  thing  for  a  warehouseman  at  the  opening  of 
the  season  to  find  his  stock  unsalable  through  faults  and  failures 
in  the  manufacturing  of  same,  and  it  is  poor  consolation  to  him  to 
ship  the  goods  back  to  New  York,  for,  even  though  the  cost  is  re- 
ftmded,  he  is  destitute  of  the  stocks  for  the  season.  This  market 
being  so  far  distant  from  America,  a  cabled  order  occupies  three  to 
four  months  in  delivery. 

(4)  Buyers  generally,  and  especially  buyers  of  largest  volume, 
will  not  buy  through  iJ^ew  York  export  houses,  but  insist  on  buying 
direct  from  the  manufacturer,  he  to  draw  on  them  30  days  after  sight 
of  goods,  when,  if  the  latter  open  up  in  good  quality,  he  will  accept 
the  draft,  and  if  not,  he  will  decline  it  and  leave  the  goods  on  the 
hands  of  the  bankers  presenting  the  draft.  A  few  buyers  may  buy 
on  the  terms  of,  say,  sight  draft  or  30  or  60  days. 

Parisian  and  London  tailors  are  not  represented  by  agents  in 
Australia.  Tailors  engaged  exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of 
women's  clothing  are  not  numerous.  The  principal  dry  goods  stores, 
known  here  as  drapery,  or  soft  goods  stores,  have  extensive  tailoring 
departments  for  both  women  and  men.  They  use  and  sell  the  great 
bulk  of  the  buttons,  except  such  as  are  used  by  the  larger  manufac- 
turers (department  stores)  who,  in  most  cases,  import  their  own  and 
retail  to  the  general  public. 

HOBART,  TASliAiaA. 

Consal  W.  A.  Bickers. 

Buttons  of  the  same  classes  used  in  the  ITnited  States  find  a  ready 
sale  in  Tasmania.  Celluloid  and  metal  buttons  used  for  trimming 
women's  dresses  constitute  probably  65  per  cent  of  all  buttons  used, 
and  they  come  in  a  great  variety  of  shapes,  sizes,  and  colors — often 
are  multicolored,  though  there  is  no  effort  made  to  harmonize  the 
buttons  with  the  pattern  of  the  cloth.  Ordinary  bone  and  ivory-nut 
buttons  such  as  are  used  on  men's  suits,  overcoats,  and  women's 
tailored  suits  are  in  good  demand  and  amount  to  about  20  per  cent  of 
the  domestic  trade.  Pearl  shell  buttons  amount  to  about  10  per  cent. 
Of  other  types  the  covered  button  predominates;  these  buttons  are 
bought  covered  and  no  particular  efforts  are  made  to  match  unusual 
patterns  of  cloth. 

As  to  the  volume  of  the  button  trade  it  is  impossible  to  give  any 
reliable  figures,  as  there  is  no  local  production  and  very  few  buttons 
are  impoi^ed  direct  from  foreign  countries  (such  imports  are  valued 
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at  less  than  $1,000  per  annum).  The  greater  part  of  the  supply 
is  obtained  from  dealers  in  Melbourne,  of  which  transactions  no 
records  are  kept  by  the  customs  authorities.  Tasmania  has,  how- 
ever, 200,000  population,  and  the  demand  for  all  kinds  would  ap- 
proximate the  demand  of  an  equal  number  of  people  in  the  United 
States  except  for  celluloid  and  metal  buttons  for  trimming  women's 
dressea  Buttons  of  these  kinds  are  used  far  more  freely  than  in 
America.  As  to  the  origin  of  imports,  Germany  was  the  most  im- 
portant source  of  supply  before  the  war  and  large  quantities  of 
German  buttons  are  still  on  the  market.  Since  the  cessation  of 
(ierman  imports  England  has  been  the  most  important  source  of 
supply,  though  Japanese  buttons  are  finding  their  way  here.  At 
first  the  English  button  was  not  satisfactory  on  account  of  the  in- 
different coloring,  but  it  seems  that  this  difficulty  has  been  overcome 
and  the  colors  are  now  equal  to  those  formerly  obtained  from  Ger- 
many.   There  is  no  export  trade  in  buttons. 

The  present  competition  to  be  met  by  American  buttons  would  be 
from  England  and  Japan,  and  for  American  buttons  to  find  an  ap- 
preciable market  here  would  be  merely  a  question  of  price.  The 
usual  styles  offered  on  the  American  market  should  prove  satisfac- 
tory here. 

As  already  stated,  practically  all  buttons  are  secured  from  jobbers 
and  wholesale  dealers  in  Melbourne.  This  is  very  natural  under 
the  circumstances,  as  trade  connections  between  Melbourne  and 
Tasmania  are  very  close,  and  there  are  very  few  retail  merchants 
here  who  have  such  a  volume  of  trade  in  this  line  as  to  justify  them 
in  buying  direct  from  foreign  sources.  Three  firms  engaged  in  the 
wholesale  textile  business  carry  buttons  as  a  side  line,  but  even  they 
generally  secure  their  supplies  from  Melbourne,  and  up  to  the  present 
time  there  have  been  no  local  agents  in  this  business,  though  re- 
cently an  agency  business  was  established  here  which  would  be 
pleased  to  consider  a  strictly  agency  proposition.  Naturally,  as  the 
merchants  secure  their  supplies  from  parties  in  Melbourne,  who  are 
well  posted  in  regard  to  the  credit  of  the  various  local  firms,  terms 
would  vary,  but  open  book  accounts  are  very  freely  given, 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Consul  General  Alfred  A.  Wlnslow,  Auckland. 

The  supply  of  bone  and  that  class  of  buttons  came  very  largely 
from  Austria  before  the  war,  while  the  pearl  and  shell  buttons  came 

Srincipally  from  Italy,  France,  and  Japan,  with  Italy  in  the  lead. 
Tow  the  United  States  and  England  supply  most  of  the  bone  and 
that  class  of  buttons,  with  the  United  States  well  in  the  lead,  largely 
because  the  English  manufacturer  is  unable  to  fill  orders.  Italy 
and  Japan  now  suppFy  most  of  the  pearl  and  shell  buttons,  with 
Japan  rapidly  gaining  on  Italy.  The  American  white  pearl  buttons 
shown  did  not  measure  up  well  with  either  the  Italian  or  Japanese, 
and  there  was  also  complaint  about  the  price  and  the  style  of  mount- 
ing, but  the  colored  pearl  button  from  America  is  quite  popular  and 
a  good  seller  for  certain  lines.  Metal  buttons  come  very  largely  from 
England  and  the  United  States,  the  latter  gaining  rapidly  on  Eng- 
land, with  still  quite  a  margin  that  can  be  taken  over  by  judicious 
hustling. 
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There  are  no  battons  numufactured  in  New  Zealand,  but  no  sta- 
tistics of  imports  were  obtainable.  They  enter  free  of  duty  and  are 
classified  with  haberdashery,  consisting  of  buttons,  tapes,  pins, 
neeilles.  and  wadding,  amounting  in  all  to  $281,537  for  1913,  against 
$226,282  for  1912. 

Buttons  are  bought  principally  Uirougfa  indent  agents,  save  in 
cases  where  the  importer  has  a  New  York  agent,  which  is  not  a  com- 
mon thing  as  yet,  though  several  of  the  leading  retail  and  wholesale 
merchants  are  arranging  for  such  a  representative.  The  indent 
agent  generally  arranges  to  pay  cash  against  documents  at  port  of 
shipment,  or  to  have  the  exporter  draw  against  documents  at  port 
of  shipment  at  sight  or  30,  60,  or  90  days.  Sixty-day  drafts  are  the 
most  general,  since  it  ^ves  the  importer  time  to  turn  himself  to 
better  advantage,  and  is  the  general  time  given  by  the  European 
seller.  Most  of  the  indent  agents  are  also  prepared  to  pay  cash 
against  documents  at  port  of  delivery,  but  will  lavor  the  manufac- 
turer or  exporter  who  concedes  30  or  60  davs. 

According  to  the  best  information  at  hand,  it  would  seem  tiiat 
most  can  be  expected  through  the  indent  agents,  for  the  active  indent 
agent  goes  out  after  business  in  earnest.  It  wcAild  be  well,  however, 
to  work  the  other  channels  to  create  a  demand.  Propaganda  work 
is  necessary  to  push  American  goods  in  this  field. 

There  are  but  few  wholesale  houses  in  the  eountry  that  carry 
buttons,  other  than  clothing  manufacturers,  who  generally  have  a 
jobbing  department  to  supply  the  trade.  In  general  these  clothing 
manufacturers  carry  full  Unes  and  are  well  prepared  to  meet  the 
demands. 


UNPUBUSHED  CONSULAR  REPORTS. 

Reports  from  the  following  consulates  were  received  in  the  series 
composing  this  pamphlet,  but  have  not  been  published.  These  re- 
ports will  be  loaned  bv  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce to  persons  who  desire  to  consult  them. 


NOBTU  AMERICA. 

Canada : 

Calgary. 

CharlottetowiL 

CornwaU. 

Fernle. 

Fort  Erie. 

Fort  WlUiara  and  Port  Arthur. 

HaUfax. 

Kingston. 

Moncton. 

Niagara  Falls, 

OriiUa. 

Prescott. 

Sherbrooke. 

Sarnla. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

St  John,  New  Brunswick. 

St.  Stephen. 

St  Pierre-Mlquelon. 

Sydney. 

Victoria. 

Yarmouth. 
Mexico : 

Ensenada. 

Maziitlan. 

Nog.iles. 
West  Indies: 

Cienfuegos,  Cuba. 

Curasao,  Dutch  West  Indies. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

Honduras:  Ceiba. 

SOUTH  AMERICA* 

Chile:  Punta  Arenas. 
Venezuela :  Puerto  Cabello. 

EUROPE. 

Austria-Hungary:  Flume. 
Belgium : 

Ghent 

Liege. 
France: 

La  Rochelle. 

Nice. 

Reims  (Epernay). 

St  Etienne. 

87400'— 16 ^10 


EUROPE — continued. 

Germany : 

Brunswick. 

Coburg. 

Nureniburg, 
Greece:  Patras. 
Italy : 

Catania. 

Milan. 

Rome. 
Spain : 

Jerez  de  la  Frontera* 

Valencia. 
Switzerland:  Berne. 
Unite<l  Kingdom: 

Dunfermline. 

Hull. 

Llveri)ool. 

Newcastle. 

Plymouth. 

Sheffield. 

ScKithampton. 

Gibraltar. 

ASIA* 

Ceylon:  Colombo. 
China : 

Antung. 

Changsha. 

Foochow. 

Hankow. 

Nanking. 

Swatow. 
Japan : 

Nagasaki. 

Seoul. 

Taihokn. 
Siam:  Bangkok. 
Turkey : 

Bagdad. 

Diarbekir. 

AFRICA. 

Algeria:  Algiers. 
British  East  Africa:  Mombasa. 
Liberia:  Monrovia. 
Morocco:  Tangier. 

OCEANIA. 


Australia:  Newcastle. 
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NORTH  AMERICA. 


CANADA, 


CALGART. 

Wholesale  dry  goods : 

W.  K.  Brock  (3o.  (Ltd.). 
Retail  button  dealers: 

Hudson's  Bay  CJo. 

Glanvllles  (Ltd.). 

Snells. 

Binning  &  CJo. 

Imperial  Dry  Goods  Co. 

EDMONTON. 

Wholesale  dry  goods: 

Greenshields  (Ltd.). 
Retail  button  dealers: 

Hudson's  Bay  Go. 

Revillon  (Ltd.). 

James  Ramsey  (Ltd.). 

FERNIE. 

Button  dealers: 
Crows  Nest  Trading  Co. 
Trites  Wood  Co. 

HALIFAX. 

Wholesalers: 
J.  &  M.  Murphy  (Ltd.).  HoUis  St. 

Women's  tailors   (principal  local  but- 
ton trade) :  ,    ,    oi. 
B.  Beckford  &  Co.,  89  Agricola  St 
Cameron  &  Kent,  41  Gottingen  St 
Alfred  DeNigris,  122  Hollis  St. 
Miss  H.  Durant,  85  Barrington  St 
Stanford  &  Co.,  156  Hollis  St. 

KINGSTON. 

Button  dealers: 

Macnee  &  Mlnnes,  wholesalers. 
R.  Waldron. 
Steacy  &  Steacy. 
J.  Laldlaw  &  Son. 
Newman  &  Shaw. 

MONCTON. 

Dry  goods:  .t*^  x 

Peter  McSweeney  Co.  (Ltd.). 
J.  D.  Creaghan  <3o.  (Ltd.). 
R.  N.  Wyse. 
John  O'Nell. 
W.  F.  Ferguson 
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MONCTON— Continued. 


Tailors  * 
J.  J.  McDonald  &  Co.,  19  Botsford  St 

J.  D.  LeBlanc. 
Murdock  McLeod,  jr. 

E.  C.  CJole  &  Co.  (Ltd.). 

F.  W.  S.  Colpitts. 

MONTREAL. 


Manufacturers:  ,,^   -a     ^ 

American   Button   Co.,   780   Henry 

Julien  St  ^    ,      «>o  vi-.« 

Dominion  Button  Works,  722  Visi- 
tation St  „      „  ^     1.  1 

Montreal  Button  &  Buttonhole 
Maker,  902  St  I^wrence. 

Moulton  Manufacturing  Co.  (Ltd.), 
236  Craig  St  B. 

Royal  Embroidery  Works,  243  Bleary 

St 
T.  P.  Tansey,  186  Peel  St 
Dominion  Cord  &  Tassel  Co.,  505  St 

Paul  St 
Agents  and  wholesalers :       ^^^  ^,  ^ 
W.  B.  Brock  Co.  (Ltd.),  230  Notre 

Dame  W.  . ,         ^ 

Eagle  Button  CJo.,  45  St  Alexander 

St 
•    Greenshields  (Ltd.).  17  Victoria  Sq. 
The  Klotz  Co.,  Somraer  Building. 
M.  Markus  &  Co.,  215  Notre  Dame 

W.' 
Alphonse    Racine    (Ltd.),    340    St 

Paul  St 
B.  J.  Scott  &  CJo.,  59  St.  Peter  St 
Voss    &    Stuffman    (Ltd.),    12    St 

Helen  St. 
Walker  Buttons,  40  Duflferln  Sq. 
Dominion  Cord  &  Tassel  Co.,  505  St 

Paul  St.  .      „^ 

Glassford  Bros.,  70  St  Antolne  St 
B.  H.  Home  &  Co.,  30  St  Francois 

Xavier  St 
P.  B.  Pope  &  Co.,  Jacobs  Building. 

OTTAWA. 

Wholesale  button  dealers: 
John  M.   Garland,   Son  &  Co.,   138 

Queen  St.  ^ 

J.  G.  Whyte  &  Son,  60  Rideau  St 
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NORTH  AMERICA— Continueii 

CANADA— Continued. 


OTTAWA — ContlniMd. 

ClothlnK  factories: 

Grant,  HoUlen  &  Graham  (Ltd.). 

Smart-Woods  (Ltd.),  Hull,  P.  Q. 

Mackenzie  (LtcL). 

Rin|!^ose  Bros. 
Department  stores: 

Bryson-Grahara   (Ltd.),  142  Sparks 
St 

A,  A.  Fournier  (Ltd.).  323  Welling- 
ton St 

Murphy-GamMe  (Ltd.),  118  Sparks 
St 

Chas.  Ogllvy  (Ltd.),  126  RIdeau  St 

L.  N.  Poulin  (Ltd.),  156  Sparks  St 

A.  B.  Rea  Co.  (Ltd.).  RIdeau  St 

Faulkner  (Ltd.),  299  Dalhousie  St 

QUBBSa 

Wholesale  dry  ^oods  and  notions : 
Thibodeau  Fr^re  k  Cie.,  41-43  Dai- 

housie  St. 
Gameau  (Ltd.),  71  Dalhousie  St 
McCall,  Shehyn  ft  Co.,  52  St  Peter 

St 
Ckiuvreau,   Beaudry   k  Ce.,   48   St 

Peter  St. 
Wm.   McLimoBt  &  Sons,  71-78  St 

Peter  St. 
Germain  Belanger,  17-19  St  Peter 

St 
Notions : 
Jos.  Amyott  &  Fils,  4f}  Dalhousie  St 
Remillard,  Rinfret  *  Lefebvre,  e-8 

St.  Joseph  St 

8T.  JOHN,  NEW  MIUN8W1CK. 

Dry  goods: 

Brock  &  Patersen  (wholesale),  King 
St 

Vassie  k  0>.  (wholesale),  King  St. 

Manchester  Rol>ertson  Allison,  King 
St 

Macauley  Bras,  k  Cto.,  King  9t 
Tailors'  supplies: 

Le  Baron  Wilson,  Ctermain  St 

Horace  Brown,  CSermain  St. 

Butt  k  McCarthy,  Germain  St. 

A.  R.  (>aRipbell  k  Son,  Germain  St 

D.  k  J.  Patterson,  Germain  St' 

A.  Gilmour  k  Co.,  King  St. 

Mark  Fisher,  (3ermain  St 

TOKONTO. 

Jobbers  and  wholesalers: 
Oreef-Bredt  Co,,  62  Front  St  W. 
W.  P.  White,  65  SImcoe  St 
(3ordon,  MacKay  k  0>.,  48  Front  St 

W. 
W.  R.  Brock  k  Co.,  68  Bay  St 
John  Macdonald  k  Co.,  21  Welling- 
ton St.  E. 
A.  Weyerstall  k  Co.,  146  WelUngtoa 
St  W.  I 


TORONTO— ContliiiNd. 

Department  stores: 
T.  Eaton  O.,  190  Yonge  St 
Robert  Simpson  Co..  176  Yonge  St 
Murray-Kay  Co.,  17  King  St  B. 
VANCOUVEB. 

Wholesalers : 

Mackay  Smith  Blair  k  Co.   (Ltd.), 
206  Cambie  St 

Gault  Bros.,  361  Water  St. 

Jas.  Thomson  k  Sons   (Ltd.),  858 
Water  St 

Johnston    Bros.    (Ltd.),    340   Cam- 
bie St 
Button  dealers: 

A.  R.  McFarlane,  818  Homer  St 

H.  E.  Walker,  318  Homer  St 

Malcolm  Co.  (Ltd.),  318  Homer  St 
Women's  tailors: 

American  Ladies'  Tailors,  803  Hast- 
ings St  W. 

Carsten's     €k>ldstone     (Ltd.),     106 
Homer  St 

Famous  Ladies'  Tailoring  Co.,  657 
Granville  St 

Lady  ware    Co.    (Ltd.),    682    Gran- 
ville St 

J.  Mann  &  Co.,  118  Hustings  St  W. 

Western    Cloak    &    Suit    Co.,    1200 
Homer  St 

VICTORIA. 

Wholesale  dry  goods: 
Greatorex    Bradbury    k    Co.,    1406 

Broad  St 
A.  H.  Hartley,  1113  Lnngley  St 
Moses  Lenz,  527  Yates  St. 
James  Thompson  &  Son,  1109  Lang- 
ley  St 
Retail  dry  goods: 
David    Spencer    (Ltd.),    View   and 

Broad. 
Victoria  West  Dry  €k>ods  Store,  810 
Edwards,  V.  W. 
Overall  manufacturers: 
Turner  Beeton  k  Co.,  1282  Wharf  St 

WINNIPEG. 

Wholesale  button  dealer,  representing 
foreign  manufacturers: 

S.  Groflf  &  Sons,  290  McDermot  Ave, 
Wholesale  dry  goods: 

Brock  Co.  (Ltd.). 

Gaults  (Ltd.). 

Greenshields  (Ltd.). 

Mclntyre  Son  CJa  (Ltd.). 

Robinson,  Little  k  Co. 

Stobarts  (Ltd.). 

R.  J.  Whitla  &  Co. 
Overall  manufacturers: 

Henderson  Manufacturing  On. 

Union  Overall  (3o.  (Ltd.). 

Western  King  Manufacturing  Co. 

Western  Shirt  k  Overall  BCanutec- 
turlBg  Co. 
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NORTH  AMERICA— Continued. 

MEXICX). 


»» 


»» 


II 


AGUASCAUENTBS. 

Wholesalers     (men's     and     women's 

clothing) : 
Leautaud  Hermanos,  "  Las  Fabrlcas 

de  Francia." 
Ismael  Homo,  "  La  Perla." 
Retailers  * 
Arturo  N.  Leal,  "El  Gallo"  (men's 

and  women's  clothing). 
Testamentaria    Ocampo,    "La    Uni- 
versal "      ( men's     and     women's 

clothing). 
Enrique   Gonzales,   "La  Nacional 

(shoe  buttons). 
Bduardo   Acevedo,   "El    Borcegul 

(shoe  buttons). 

A.  Ruiz   de   Chavez,   "La  Union 
(shoe  buttons). 

Regino  Amador,  "La  Reforma  del 
Comercio"   (women's  clothing). 

Pedro  A.  Martinez,  "Las  Nove- 
dades"   (women's  clothing). 

Samson  Hermanos,  "El  Trebol" 
(women's  clothing). 

DURANGO. 

Importers : 
Lombard    Hermanos     (dry    goods, 

French). 
Bourillon,     Jacques    y    Cia.     (dry 

goods,  French). 
Peters  y  Cia   (hardware,  German). 

GUADALAJARA. 

Importers,  wholesalers,  and  retailers: 
Merceria  y  Ferreterla,  "  La  Palma." 
"  Las  Fabrlcas  de  Francia." 
Merceria    y    Ferreterla,    "La    Pa- 

loma." 
"  La  Cludad  de  Mexico." 
"  La  Cludad  de  Paris.'* 

B.  Lebre  &  Co. 

MAZATLAN. 

General  importers,  wholesale  and  re- 
tall  button  dealers : 
Melchers  Sues. 
Wohler  Bartnlng  Sues. 
Victor  Patron. 

Luis   Reynaud    (general   Importer). 
G.  Draknto  (tailor). 
A.  R.  Pefia   (men's  furnishing). 
Jos6  Naves  (men's  furnishing). 
H.  Clalsse  (retail). 

MONTEREY. 

Importers : 
M.  Cirilo  y  Cia.  (dry  goods). 
M.  Cantu  Trevlno  Hnos.  Sues,  (dry 

go<Hls). 
J.  Rosemblueth  (dry  goods). 
Sim6n  Pleard  y  Hnos.   (dry  goods). 
Strelt  y  Rulloba  (tailors). 


MONTEREY — C^iitinoed. 

Importers — CJontlnued. 
].iangstroth  Sues,  (hardware). 
J.  Cramm  y  Cia  (hardware). 
C.  Hoick  y  Cia.  (hardware). 
J.  M.  Pansza  y  Cia.  (hardware). 

SAN  LUIS  P0T08L 

Dry  goods: 

"  La  ExposlcWn."  Apartado  273- 

"  La  Bohemia,"  Ramon  Arblde. 

"  La  Prlmavera,"  Leopoldo  Gutierrez 
y  Hno. 

"  Cludad  de  Londres,"  Apartado  45. 

"AI  Puerto  de  Vera  Cruz,"  Apartado 
192. 
Tailors : 

"Las  Novedades,"  Apartado  195. 

"  The  New  England,"  Apartado  210. 

F.  A.  Osarlo  y  Hno.,  7  Morelos 
No.  53. 

Genaro  y  Ernesto  Esplnosa,  0  Mo- 
relos No.  63. 
Notions : 

Merceria  La  Gran  Barata,  Apartado 
272. 

Merceria  Gran  Rosario,  Calle  More- 
los. 

Merceria  Mexlcana,   Frente  al   Co- 
rreo. 
Clothing : 

"La  Cruz,"  Zavala  Hnos.  (work- 
men's clothing). 

"  El  Surtldor,"  Apartado  326. 

"La  Industrial,"  4  Galeana  No.  20 
(workmen's  clothing). 
Silk  and  millinery: 

"  La  Tosca,"  2  Centenarlo,  Letra  C 

TORREON. 

Importers : 

J.  Goodman  Estate  (department 
store,  American). 

"Puerto  de  Veracruz"  (dry  goods, 
Mexican). 

Torreon  Clothing  Co.  (tailors, 
American). 

Vdn.  de  E.  Coblentz  (dry  goods  and 
tailoring,  Mexican). 

Rioanlo  Zaldo  (dry  gooils,  Mexi- 
can). 

"  Ffibricas  de  Francia  "  (dry  goods, 
French). 

ZAGATECAS. 

Wholesalers      (men's     and     women's 
wear)  : 
Enrique  Aubert 
Agustin  Jacques  Sues. 
Jose  Maria  Viadero,  S.  en  O. 
"El  Palacio  Mercantil." 
Retailers : 
Barcla    y    Gonzalez,    "El    Trebol " 
(men's  wear). 


Streit  y  nuiiooa  U"»'"r»;.  \u«ru»  wx-m  f, 

"La  Moderna"   (clothing  factory).  I      Campuzano  y  Hno.  (women's  wear). 
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WEST  INDIES. 

BAHAMA  ISLANDS. 

Importer : 
O.  L.  Lofthouse  (dry  goods),  Nassaa,  New  Providence. 

BARBADOS- 


BRIDGETOWN. 

Department  stores  (direct  importers) : 
Whitfield's. 
D.  Hope  Rose  (Ltd.)* 
Cave,  Shepherd  &  Co. 
R.  H.  Edwards. 


BRIDGETOWN — ContlnnWI. 

Department     stores     (direct    import- 
ers )  — Continued. 
Da  Costa  &  Co. 
Harrison's  (Ltd.). 
J.  R.  Bancroft  &  Co. 


BERMUDA. 


HAMILTON. 

Department  stores: 
Trimingham  Bros. 
H.  A.  &  E.  Smith. 
T.  J.  Pearman  &  Sons. 
Cox  &  Wilson. 
Lockward  &  (>). 
Hamilton  Dry  Goods  Co. 
O.  F.  Jones. 


HAMILTON—Gontlniied. 


Tailors : 
George  C.  SmelUe. 
William  Smellie. 
R.  Roberts. 
W.  Darren. 


CUBA. 


CIBNPUBGOS. 

Dry  goods  and  sillc  wholesalers: 
Rangel  Novoa  &  Co. 
Gomez  Tarance  y  Schulz. 
Gonzales  y  Garma. 
Claret  &  Co. 
Viliar  &  Co. 
Asenslo  y  Puente. 
J.  Torres  &  Co. 

HABANA. 

Importers,  who  are  also  wholesalers 
and  retailers: 
Alvarez,  Parajon  y  Cia.,  Ricia  91. 
F.  Blanco,  Vlllegas  100. 


HABANA— Continued. 


Importers,  who  are  also  wholesalers 
and  retailers — Continued. 

Escalante,  Castillo  y  Cia.,  Ricla  71. 

Fernandez  y  Cia.,  Egido  2. 

Fernandez  y  Sobrinos,  Ricla  123. 

Carlos  Jordi,  Obispo  106. 

G.  M.  Maluf,  Monte  15  (Syrian 
trade). 

Martinez,  Castro  y  Cia.,  Mnralla  44. 

Prieto  Hnos.,  Muralla  96. 

Schechter  y  ZoUer,  Muralla  58. 

Soils,  Hno.  y  Cia.,  Gallano  y  San 
Rafael. 

Suarez  y  Rodriguez,  Muralla  77. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 


MONTE  CBISTL 

Wholesalers  and  retailers  with  tailor- 
ing department: 
Julio  Grullon. 
Jos6  Isidor. 
Lembcke  &  Co. 

PUEBTA  PLATA. 

Wholesalers  and  retailers  with  tailor- 
ing departments : 
Antonio  Barrera. 
Divanna,  Grisolla  &  Co. 
Nacif  P.  Hache  y  Hnos. 
Pappaterra  Hnos. 
Julio  Simon  &  Co. 
V.  Vinelli  &  Co. 


SANCHEZ. 


Wholesalers  and  retailers  with  tailor- 
ing departments: 
M.  de  Moya,  Hijo  &  Co. 

SANTIAGO. 

Wholesalers  and  retailers  with  tailor- 
ing departments : 
R.  J.  Espaillat  ft  Co. 
Sinesio  Sahdala. 
Manuel  de  Jesus  Tavarez. 
V.  F.  Thomen. 
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WEST  INDIES— Continued. 

HAITL 


PORT  AU  PRINCE. 

Importers : 

.  OloffsoD,  Lucas  &  Co. 

Roberts,  Dutton  &  Go. 

P.  B.  PainsoD. 

Gaston  Revest 

Reinbold  &  Go. 

R.  Brouard. 

Auguste  Gabriel. 

Eidward  Gabriel. 

Simmonds  Fr^res. 


KINGSTON. 


PORT  AU  PRINCE— Contlniied. 

Importers — Continued. 
Philip  Carlestroem. 
Remy  Bastlen. 
A.  &  E.  Boutin. 
A.  L.  Guerin  &  Cow 
H.  &  A.  Stecher. 
E.  Robelln. 
Michel  Velten. 
Nicolas  Cordasco. 


JAMAICA. 


Agents  for  foreign  manufacturers: 
Bryden  &  Evelyn. 
William  Wilson. 
N.  C.  Henriques. 
Reuben  &  Allen. 
Bonltto  Brothers. 
David  Aaron. 
Harold  Solomon. 


KINGSTON — Continaed. 


Wholesalers : 
C.  M.  DaCoflta. 

A.  O'R.  King. 
E.  R.  Mordecai. 
E.  A.  Issa  &  Bro. 

The  Issa  Commercial  Co. 
Nathan  &  Co. 

B.  C.  D'Azevado. 
Lopez  &  Co. 


MARTINIQUE. 


FORT  DE  FRANCE. 


Cotton  goods: 
A.   Dollvet,   96  Rue  Antolne   Slger 

(branch  of  Paris  house). 
Mme.   U.   Forbes,  43   Rue  Antolne 

Siger. 
L.  Hauer  et  Cie.,  84  Rue  Antolne 

Siger  (branch  of  Paris  house). 
Gabrlelle  Migerel,  92  Rue  Antolne 

Slger. 


FORT  DE  FRANCE— Continued. 

Cotton  goods — Continued. 
Molinard  et  Fils  Ain^  Rues  ADtoine 

Siger   et   Schoelcher    (branch    of 

Paris  house). 
E.     Reynard,     48     Antolne     Siger 

(branch  of  Paris  house). 
Valbrun,  60  Rue  Antolne  Siger. 


TRINIDAD. 


PORT  OF  SPAIN. 

Department  stores: 
Smith  Bros.  &  Ck>. 
Stephens  Stores  (Ltd.). 
Trinidad  Stores. 
Skeoch  &  Co. 
Miller»s  Stores  (Ltd.). 
M.  P.  Maillard. 
J.  Glendinning  &  Co. 
Richardson  &  Selway. 


PORT  OF  SPAIN— Conttnaed. 


Department  stores — Continued. 
C.  W.  Henderson. 
A.  Vaughan. 
A.  A.  Waterman. 

SAN  FERNANDa 

Department  stores: 
W.  A.  Bonyon. 
J.  Dalgleish  &  Ca 


CENTRAL  AMERICA. 


BELIZE. 

General  merchants: 
James  Brodie  &  CJo. 
Hoflus  &  Hildebrandt 
The  Belize  Stores. 


BRITISH  HONDURAS. 

BELIZE — Continaed. 

General  merchants — Continued. 
Meyer,  Usher  &  CJo. 
Krug  &  Co. 
John  Harley  ft  Co. 
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CENTRAL  AMERICA— Continued. 

COSTA  RICA, 
POST  LOfON.  SAN  J08B— Contlnaed. 


Importers : 

Tbe  United  Fruit  Co.,  merchandise 
department  (American  purchasing 
agents  at  their  offices  at  17  Bat- 
tery Pi.,  New  York,  and  131  State 
St,  Boston). 

W.  Steinvorth  y  Cia  (American  pur- 
chasing agent,  A  A  Lindo  Co.,  1 
Broadway,  New  York). 

Edgar  Knohr  Cia.  (American  pur- 
chasing agent,  Q.  Amsinck  &  Co., 
Hanover  St.,  New  York). 

Breedy  &  Co.,  fancy  dry  goods  and 
shoes,  retail  (no  regular  purchas- 
ing agents  abroad). 

SAN  JOSE. 

(General  wholesale  jobbers: 
W.  Steinvorth  y  Hermana 
T.  Assmann  y  Cia. 
Basig6  y  Alvarado. 
Pages  Hermanos. 
Juan  Knohr  Hijos. 
Edgar  Knohr  y  Cia. 
R.  Cafias  y  Cia. 
Pages  y  Cia. 


Wholesale  and  vetail  importers. 

Bl  N.  Esquivel  HiJos. 

F.  Romero  y  Cia. 

Jos6  EiSquivel. 

Robert  Hermanos. 

Gabriel  Vargas. 

A.  Herrero  y  Ola. 

Herrero  y  (311. 

Herrero  Hermanos. 
Merchant  tailors,  direct  importers: 

Robert  Hermanos. 

Alberto  T.  Brenes. 

Juan  Valenzuela. 

Herrero  Hermanos. 

Scaglletti  Sobrinos. 

Montero  e  Hijo. 

J.  Alleyne  Belgrave. 

CARTAGO. 

Importers : 
Nicolas  Casasola. 
Rivera  Hermanos. 

PUNTA  ARENAS. 

Importers : 
Jos6  Chen  Apuy. 
Jacobo  S&nchez. 
Julio  Roquet 


GUATEMALA. 


ANTIGUA. 

General  merchandise : 
Matheu  Hnos. 
Jos6  Maria  Antillon. 
Sebastian  del  Pinal. 
Federico  Putzeys. 

COATBPBQUB. 

General  merchandise : 
Maximo  Stahl  &  Co. 
Laeisz  &  Co. 
Antonio  G.  Hong  &  Cou 
Adolfo  Chang. 

COBAN. 

General  merchandise : 
Dieseldorff  &  Co. 
Francisco  Mathies. 
Thomas  Hnos. 
Rodolfo  Brockmeyer. 

GUATBIIALA  CTTT* 

Dry  goods: 
B.  Ascoli  &  Co. 
Samuel  Ascoli  &  Co. 
Maegley  &  Ck>. 
Federico  Koper  &  Co. 


GUATBIIALA  CITT — Conttnae^ 

Dry  goods — Continued. 

Maurido  Zadlk. 

Taussig  &  Liebes. 

Schwartz  &  Co. 

Bauer  &  Co. 

Ernesto  Koller. 

Maria  Ck>bos  de  AnsB. 

Juan  Pierri. 

Jesus  Perez. 

Maximo  Hesse. 

Schutte  &  Co. 

A.  Peyre  &  Co. 

Noltenius  &  Co. 

Julio  Bilak  &  Ck). 

L.  Guttman  &  Co. 

Jacobo  Engel  &  Co. 

Stein  &  Armer  (men's  and  women*s 
tailor  establishment  attached). 
Chinese  dry  goods  stores,  makers  of 
suits  and  uniforms: 

Antonio  Chang  &  Co. 

Wo  Hing  &  Ck). 

Quon  Lee. 

Ton  San  Lon  &  Co, 

Gustavo  Lou  &  Co. 

Quon  On  Lon  &  Co. 

Francisco  Lou. 

Luis  Chang, 
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POBEIGN   TRADE  IN  BUXTONS. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA— Continued. 

GUATEMALA—Continued. 


GUATEMALA  CITY— Continued. 

Men*s  furnishing  goods,  notions: 

D.  Weissman  &  Co. 
Triebel  &  Co. 

Luis  Ortega. 
Julio  Palomo. 
David  Rosenberg. 
Banninger  &  Co. 
Gustavo  Oetlker  &  Co. 
Jos6  I.  Juarez  (sliirt  maker). 

ocos. 

General  merchandise : 
Man  On  Lon  &  Co. 
Kay  On  Lon  &  Co. 
Samuel  Wolford. 

PAJAPITA, 

General  merchandise : 
Buhl  &  Lange. 
S.  Garcia. 
J.  G.  Martinez. 

QUBZALTENANGO. 

General  merchandise : 

Laeisz  &  Co.  (head  office). 

E.  Ascoli  &  Co.  (head  office  for  west- 
ern Guatemala). 

CI  audio  Bornholt. 
Maegli  &  Go. 
Koeper  &  Bornholt. 
Schutte  &  Ck). 

RBTALHULEU* 

General  merchandise : 
Laeisz  &  Co. 
Noitenius  &  CJo. 
J.  Lisser. 
Otto  G.  Augener. 


SAN  JOSE  (PORT). 

General  merchandise : 
Jos^  F.  Gil. 
Alberto  Linares. 
Alfredo  CJordero. 
Francisco  Ma. 

OTHER  CITIES. 

General  merchandise: 
Obdulio  Mere,  Ayutla. 
Fernando  Orellana,  Chiqulmula. 
Bernab4  Gomar,  E^sculntla. 
Xavler  Dutait,  Escuintla. 
E.  Ascoli  &  Ck>.,  Huehuetenango. 
Thiemer  &  Co.,  Livingston. 
Edward  Barrascut,  Mazatenango. 
Laeisz  &  Co.,  Mazatenango. 
United  Fruit  Ck).,  Puerto  Barrios. 
L.  B.  Tench,  Puerto  Barrios. 
Dieseldorff    &    Co.,    Salama,    Baja 

Verapaz. 
Ernesto  Boesche,  Salama,  Baja  Ve- 
rapaz. 
Herman  Egli,  San  Antonio,  Suchite- 

pequez. 
Waldemar  Thiemer,  San  Oistobal, 

Alta  Verapaz. 
Guillermo    Scheuffler,    San    Felipe, 

Retalhuleu. 
Bernardo     Zurhellen,     San     Pedro 

Carcha,  Alta  Ver. 
Dieseldorff    &    Ck>.,    Senahu,    Alta 

Verapaz. 
Kensett  Champney  &  Co.,   Senahu, 

Alta  Verapaz. 
Arnold  Daetz,  Tucum,  Alta  Verapaz. 


HONDURAS. 


CEIBA. 

(General  merchandise: 
J.  Andonie  y  Hno. 
B.  Bombace  y  Cia. 
Lorenzo  Castillo. 
Juan  N.  Kawas  &  Co. 
E.  &  C.  Maestra. 
Pizatti  Hnos. 

A.  Telxido  y  Hno. 

B.  y  S.  Sikaffy. 
P.  Devaux  y  Cia. 
N.  Howell  &  Sons. 
Lafflte,  Alverez  y  Cia. 
Molses  y  Cia. 

L.  Soils. 

Wm.  N.  Zuber. 

PUERTO  CORTES. 

General  merchandise: 

W.  W.  Pears. 

Louis  Estape  y  Cia. 

A.  Cnerici. 

Cuyamel  Fruit  CJo.  (P.  A.  Whitney, 
(Central  Bank  Building,  New  Or- 
leans, La.). 


ROATAN. 

General  merchandise: 
CJooper  Bros. 
Litrico  Hnos. 
J.  M.  McNab. 
Cooper  &  Warren. 
D.  Warren  &  Sons. 

SAN  PEDRO. 

General  merchandise: 
Louis  Caron. 

C.  J.  Warren  &  Co. 
P.  Maier  &  CJo. 
Bennaton  &  CJo. 
Bueso  Hnos. 

D.  J.  Larach  y  Cia. 

TEGUaGALPA. 

Importers : 
Pablo  Uhler  y  Cia. 
Santos  Soto  y  Cia. 
D.  Fortin. 

Quinchon,  Leon  y  Cia. 
Antonio  CJh.  Waiss  y  Cia. 
N.  Cornelsen. 
Juan  Stradtmann. 

Banco    de    CJomercio,    Oommerdal 
Department. 


BUTTON   DEALEKS  AND  IMPORTERS. 
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CENTRAL  AMERICA— Continued. 


HONDURAS— ConUnued. 


TELA. 


General  Merchandise: 
A.  R.  Elvlr. 
S.  Fernandez. 

United  Fruit  Co.  (Merchandise  De- 
partment). 
Esau  CJooper. 
H.  M.  Field. 


TRUJILLO. 

General  merchandise: 
A.  &  J.  Glynn. 
A.  Kelffer. 
Guillen  &  Dola 
Melhado  Sons. 

OTHER  CITIES. 

General  merchandise: 
J.  Rossner  &  Co.,  Amapala. 
Tsldro  Badia,  Chaloma. 
Francisco  Slercke,  Choluteca. 


NICARAGUA. 


ELUEFIELDS. 

General  merchants,  importing  on  own 
account : 

Belanger's  (Inc.)  (American  agents, 
Belanger*s  (Inc.),  20  Broad  St., 
New  York  City;  also  Metropoli- 
tan Bank  Building,  New  Orleans, 
La.). 

Casa  Alemana  (American  agent,  Al- 
fred V.  Beer,  912  Canal-Loulslana 
Bank  Building,  New  Orleans,  La.). 

J.  M.  CJohn  (Inc.)  (American  agent, 
J.  M.  Cohn  (Inc.),  912  Canal- 
Loulslana  Bank  Building,  New 
Orleans,  La.). 

Quong  Chong  &  0>. 

Tal  Long  &  CV). 

Sun  Sun  Co. 

Samuel  Well  &  O).  (American 
agents,  Samuel  Well  &  CJo.,  Metro- 
politan Bank  Building,  New  Or- 
leans, La.). 

Wing  Sang  &  Co. 

H.  F.  Salter  &  CJo.  (American  agents, 
H.  F.  Salter  &  Co.,  508  Iberville 
Street,  New  Orleans,  La.). 

CAPE  GRACIAS  A  DlOa 

General  merchants,  importing  on  own 
account : 
Lehmann  &  Co.  (American  agent, 
Alfred  V.  Beer,  912  Canal-Loui- 
siana Bank  Building,  New  Orleans, 
La.). 
Von  Kurnatowskl  &  Asmussen 
(American  agent,  Alfred  V.  Beer, 
912  Canal-Loulslana  Bank  Build- 
ing, New  Orleans,  La.). 

PEARL  LAGOON. 

Cteneral  merchants,  importing  on  own 
account : 
B.  Brautlgan  &  Co.  (American  agent, 
Alfred  V.  Beer,  912  Canal-Loul- 
slana Bank  Building,  New  Orleans, 
La.). 
Lamb,  Muya 


\ 


PRINZAPOLKA. 

General  merchants,  importing  on  own 
account : 

Harrison,  James  (American  agent, 
Alfred  V.  Beer.  912  Canal-Loui- 
siana Bank  Building,  New  Orleans, 
La.). 

La  Luz  y  Los  Angeles  Cia.  Mlnera 
(American  agent,  Alfred  V.  Beer, 
912  Canal-Loulslana  Bank  Build- 
ing, New  Orleans,  La.). 

Nicaragua  0>mmerclal  &  Logging 
Co. 

Saddy  Bros.  (American  agent,  Al- 
fred V.  Beer,  912  Canal-Loulslana 
Bank  Building,  New  Orleans,  La.). 

RIO  GRANDE. 

General  merchants.  Importing  on  own 
account : 
Rio  Grande  Supply  CJo. 

CORINTO. 

General  merchants: 
Alfredo  Papl. 
Juan  Deshon. 

CHINANDEGA* 

General  merchants: 
Santiago  dJalleJas. 
M.  Navarro  &  CJo. 
Jos6  Mantlca. 
Alberto  L6pez  Cla. 

GRANADA. 

General  merchants: 
Enrique  Pineda. 
Simon  Wolff  &  Ca 
Pellas  &  Horvllleur. 
Martin  Benard. 
C3esar  Hnos. 
Orontes  Lacayo. 
Labern  &  Thompson. 
Roberto  Martinez. 
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FOBEIQN   TRADE  IN  BUTTONS. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA— Continued. 

NICARAGUA— Continued.  • 


GRANADA — Continued. 

Qeneral  merchants — Ck>ntinue(l 
F.  A.  Pellas  &  Co. 
E.  &  J.  A.  Lacayo. 
Morales  Hnos. 
Carlos  Gomez  &  Hno. 
Francisco  Brockmann  &  Co. 
Munkel,  Muller  &  Co. 

LEON. 

General  merchants: 
Salvador  Cardinal  &  Co. 
Dlonlslo  VUla  V. 
Jorge  Dreyfus  &  Co. 
Labern  &  Co. 
Domingo  Salinas. 
Tomas  Pereira. 
Cuan  Chon  Lon  &  Co. 


MANAGUA. 

General  merchants: 
Labern  &  Thompson. 
Jorge  Dreyfus  &  Co. 
Alcibiades  Fuentes. 
Pellas  &  HorviUeur. 
Min  Sun  Lon  &  Co. 
Constantino  Lacayo. 
Edmundo  Bemheim. 
Cuan  Chon  Lon  &  Co. 
J.  Elizondo  e  Hijos. 

MLASATA. 

General  merchants: 
I.  Cordoza  y  Hno. 
F.  Z.  Carrion  e  Hijoa. 
Abraham  Cardoza. 
Benjamin  Abaunza. 

MATAGALPA. 

General  merchants: 
A.  C.  Potter. 
Jorge  Schmidt 


PANAMA. 


COLON. 


Retail  merchants: 
Mueller    Co.    (branch    of    Panama 

house). 
Elsenmann    &    Eleta     (branch    of 

Panama  house). 
American  Bazaar. 
Men's  tailors: 
Skipper  Bros,    (branch  of  firm   in 

Panama). 
Lum  Yick  Kum. 

PANAMA. 

Wholesalers : 
The  Maduro  Co. 
Heurtematte  &  C5o. 
Cardozo  Hnos. 
H.  de  Sola  y  Cla. 
Quelquejeu,  Jimenez  y  Cla. 
S.  L.  Toledano  e  HiJos. 
F.  C.  Herbruger  Co. 
Mahoney^s  Store. 


PANAMA— Continued. 


Retail  dealers: 

Cardozo  &  Pereira. 

Elsenmann  &  Eleta. 

Piza,  Plza  y  Cla. 

P.  Oduber. 
Tailors  who  import  and  sell  buttons: 

B.  Rodriguez. 

Cozarelli  Hnos. 

Scippa  Hnos. 

V.  Rosania. 

N.  Justiniani. 
Dressmakers  who  import  and  sell  but- 
tons: 

Nina  Mastellari. 

Julia  H.  de  Paredes. 

The  Misses  Harris. 

Sefiora  de  Siva. 

Mrs.  MacKay. 


SALVADOR. 


SAN  SALVADOR. 

Importers : 
Guillermo  Levy  y  Hno. 
Carlos  Bernhelm  (Paris  Volcan). 
Dreyfus,  May  y  Cla. 
Dreyfus,  Schwab  y  Cla. 
Dreyfus  Hnos. 
La  Sara  Dreyfus  y  Cla. 
M.  &  R.  Cohn. 


SAN  SALVADOR— Continued. 

Importers — Continued. 
Borghi,  B.  Dagllo  y  Cla. 
H.  de  Sola  y  Cla. 
Walter  de  Sola  y  Cla. 
Andreta  y  Cla. 
Hasbun  Hnos. 
Abdala  Hasbun. 
Ellas  Dabub. 


BUTTON  DEALBBS  AND  IMPOBTBBS. 
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BUBN06  AISBS. 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 

ARGENTINA. 

S08ABI0— CoBttBOcd. 


Wholesale  importers  of  buttons : 

Arregui  y  Landfried,  901  Oalle 
Alslna. 

Bondael  Hnos.,  807  Galle  Victoria. 

Luis  Gaye  y  CHa,,  902  Oalle  Victoria, 

Faussett  y  Gonzalez,  970  Calle  Vic- 
toria. 

Pedro  y  Galileo  Maurizi,  648  Calle 
Ck>rriente8. 

Segundo  Fernandez  y  Oia.,  38  Oalle 
Maipu. 

Viuda  de  Doublet  y  Hijos,  764  Oall^ 
Bme.  Mitre. 
Importers  of  buttons  and  accessories 
for  women's  tailors  and  milliners : 

L.  Barbat,  989  Oalle  Viamonte. 

Edgardo  Levy  y  Oia.,  816  OaUe  Via- 
monte. 

F.  Marty,  762  Oalle  Alsina. 

Morand  y  'Tirard.  760  Oalle  Sui- 
pacha. 

S.  Sansoulet,  240  Oalle  Suipacha. 

M.  Toupet,  357  Oalle  Lima. 
Department  stores: 

Avelino  Oabeza,  560  Oalle  Sarmiento. 

J.  Brun  y  Oia.,  999  Oalle  Oorrientes. 

Gath  y  Ohaves,  602  Oalle  Oangallo. 

Oibrian  Hnos.  (Tienda  San  Juan), 
801  Alsina. 

Harrods  (Ltd.),  977  Oalle  Florida 
(branch  of  London  house). 

Oliver,  Albert,  y  Ola.  (Tienda  Oiu- 
dad  de  Mejlco),  598  Oalle  Sar- 
miento. 

Maison  L.  Adhemar,  901  Oalle  Oan- 
gallo. 

Ellas  Romero  y  Oia.,  902  Oalle  Bme. 
Mitre. 

BOSABIO. 

Except  those  which  are  branches  of 
establishments  in  Buenos  Aires,  the 
following  firms  import  direct  from  for- 
eign sources: 


Department  stores: 
Ctath   y   Ohaves,    San   Martin,   751 

(branch  of  Gath  y  Ohaves,  Buenos 

Aires). 
Zamboni  y  Key,  Sarmiento,  843. 
Oassini  y  Ola.,  San  Martin,  898. 
Oastagnino  Hnos.  y  Oia.,  San  Mar- 

Un,  1100. 

Tailors : 
O.  Layus,  Cordoba,  1158. 

Dry  goods  and  notions : 

Lohmann,  W.,  y  Oia.,  San  Lorenzo, 
1049. 

Fernandez,  Roca  y  Oia.,  San  Lor- 
enzo, 1028. 

Miller,  Enrique,  y  Oia.,  Santa  Fe, 
1258. 

Alonso,  Felix,  San  Martin,  840. 

Rodriguez,  Lucas,  Oorrientes,  726. 

O.  R.  Sherrer,  Cordoba,  1134  (branch 
of  C.  R.  Sherrer,  Buenos  Aires). 

Tailors*  supplies: 
Sanjurjo,  Fernando,  Cordoba,  1066 

(branch    of    E^rnando    Sanjurjo, 

Buenos  Aires). 
Oalcagno  y  Valerga,  Sarmiento,  890. 
Oarrillo,  Matias,  Rioja,  1100. 
Lozano,  Salvador,  Sarmiento,  988. 
Pomes,  Jos^,  San  Martin,  946. 
Strada,  Pastore  y  Oia.,  Sarmiento, 

1090. 

Clothing  manufacturers  who  import  di- 
rectly : 

Garcia  Hnos.,  Cordoba,  1101. 

Teran  Hnos.  y  Oia.,  Cordoba,  1299. 

Barbagelata  y  Drago,  Sarmiento,  701 
(branch  of  Barbagelata  y  Drago, 
Buenos  Aires). 

Oasa  DeirAcqua,  San  Martin,  944 
(branch  of  Oasa  Dell'Acqua,  Bu- 
enos Aires). 


BRAZIL. 


BAHIA. 


Importers : 
Guilherme  de  Oarvalho  e  Oa.,  Praca 

Deodoro. 
Souza,  Teixeira  e  Oa.,  Rua  Oonsel- 
heiro  Dantas. 


BAHIA — Contlnaed. 


Importers — Continued. 
Westphalen,   Bach   &  Co.,   Rua   da 

Louca. 
Augusto  de  Oarvalho  e  Oa.,  Rua  das 

Prlncezas. 
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SOUTH  AMERICA— Continued 

BRAZIL— Continued. 


BAHIA — Continaed. 

Importers — CJontlnued. 
JoSo  de  Cunha  e  Ca.,  Travessa  do 

Garapa. 
Fadigas  e  IrmHo,  Rua  das  Princezas. 
Pedrelra,  Lapa  e  Oa.,  Rua  dos  Algi- 

Deoes. 
Henrique  Perreira  Pontes,  Rua  Con- 

selheiro  Saraiva. 
Rodrigues  Cardoso  e  Ca.,  Rua  Con- 

selheiro  Saraiva. 
Sloper  Irmaos.  Rua  Chili. 

RIO  JANEIRO. 

Wholesale  Importers : 
Abrey,  Renner  e  Ca.,  Avenida  Rio 

Branco,  104. 
Barbosa,  Varella  e  Ca.,  Rua  da  Al- 

fandega,  76. 
Brito,  Manoel  Francisco  de,  Rua  da 

Alfandega,  88. 
Bonniard  e  Ca.,  A.,  Rue  da  Alfan- 

dega,  92. 
Castro  e  Ca.,  Gomes  de,  Rua  Vis- 

conde  de  Inhauma,  62. 
Coutinho  e  Ca.,  JoRo  Reynaldo,  Rua 

Visconde  de  Inhauma,  53. 
Camache  e  Ca.,  Rua  da  Alfandega, 

65. 
Carvalho  e  Ca.,  Mario  de,  Rua  Theo- 

phiio  Ottoni,  24. 
Dantas  e  Ca.,  Sllva,  Rua  S.  Pedro, 

86. 
Dantas  e  Ca.,  Freltas,  Rua  dos  Ou- 

rives,  102. 
Ferraz    e    Ca.,    Y.,    Rua    Marechal 

Floriano,  13. 
Ferreira,    Antonio    do    Siiva,    Rua 

Theophllo  Ottoni,  86-«8. 
Ferreira,  Balthazar  e  Ca.,  Rua  da 

Alfandega,  81-83. 
Gomes  de  Castro  e  Nora,  Rua  Acre, 

96. 
Gomes  e  Ca.,  Abilio,  Rua  dos  Ouri- 

ves.  97-99. 
Herm,    Stoltz   e   Ca.,   Avenida   Rio 

Branco,  66. 
Jardin  e  Ca.,  Azevedo,  Rua  da  Al- 
fandega, 49. 
Luckaus  e  Ca.,  Rua  C^eneral  Camara, 

67. 
Medeires  e  Blttencourt,  Rua  da  Al- 
fandega, 58. 
Mattheis  e  Ca.,  Rua  General  Camara, 

69. 
Mattos,  Mala  e  Ca.,  Rua  do  Hos- 

plclo,  13. 
Meghe  e  Ca.,  Rua  da  Alfandega,  93. 
Ortlgao  e  Ca.,  Vasco,  Largo  de  S. 

Francisco. 
Ollvelra,   A.   Ribeiro   do.   Rua   Vis- 
conde de  Inhauma,  115. 


RIO  JANEIRO— Conttnoed. 

Wholesale  importers — Continued. 
Ollvelra  e  Ca.,  J.  A  do,  Rua  do  Ho«- 

plcio,  99. 
Pacheco  e  Ca.,  Costa,  Avenida  Rio 

Branco,  114. 
Perelra  e  Ca.,  Costa,  Rua  da  QuI- 

tanda,  53-^55. 
Plnhelro  e  Ca.,   Antonio  da   Sllva, 

Rua  da  Alfandega,  113. 
Prejalwa  e  Ca.,  Rua  da  Alfandega, 

70. 
Ramos  Sobrinho  e  Ca.,  Rua  do  Hoe- 

picio,  11. 
Reis  e  Ca.,  Mattos,  Rua  General  Oa- 

mara,  82. 
Sotto   Maior,    Ollvelra   e  Ca.,   Rua 

Theophllo  Ottoni,  37. 
Socledade    Anonyma    *'Casa    Rau- 

nler,"  Rua  do  Ouvldor. 
Souza   e  Ca.,   J.   P.,   Avenida   Rio 

Branco,  76-«6. 
Serpa  e  Ca.,  Ferreira,  Rua  da  Qol- 

tanda,  89. 
Sllva  e  Ca.,  Carvalho,  Rua  da  Al- 
fandega, 66. 
Uslaender  e  Ca.,  Victor,  Rua  Pii- 

melro  de  Marco,  112-114. 
Soares  e  Ca.,  J.  C,  Rua  do  Hos- 

plclo,  94. 
Vaz  e  Ca.,  Augusto,  Rua  da  Alfan- 
dega, 53., 
Vleira  Soares  e  Ca.,  Rua  da  Qnl- 

tanda,  159. 
Wahle  e  Ca.,   Janowltzer,  Roa  da 

Candelarla,  49. 
Importers,  with  retail  departments: 
Alfalatarla  Brandao,   Avenida    Rio 

Branco,  102,  1"*  andar. 
Alfalatarla     Vleira,     Avenida     Rio 

Branco,  106,  1*  andar. 
Bastos    e    Ca.,    Coelho,    Rua    dee 

Ourlves,  44. 
Bastos    e    Castro,    Rua    Goncalves 

Dlas,  16. 
Cooperatlva  Mllitar  do  Brazil,  Ave- 
nida Rio  Branco,  255. 
Casa  Colombo,  Socledade  Anonyma, 

Rua  do  Ouvldor. 
Der  e  Ca,.  Rua  do  Ouvldor,  182. 
Fernandes  e  Ca.,   Douvlz,  Rua  do 

Ouvldor,  140. 
Ferreira  dos  Santos  e  Ca.,  Rua  do 

Ouvldor,  92. 
Gerln  e  Ca.,  Lulz,  Rua  Sete  do  Se- 

tembre,  105. 
Gulmarftes    e    Ca.,    N.    Rua    Luiz 

Camoes,  16. 
Goncalves  IrmSos,  Rua  Sete  do  Se- 

tembre,  165. 
Freltas  e  Ca.,  Barbosa«  Avenida  Rio 

Branco,  136. 
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SOUTH  AMERICA— Continued. 

BRAZIL— Continued. 


RIO  JANEIRO — Continued. 

Importers,  with  retail  departments — 

Continued. 
Garcia   e   Ca.,   A.   J.,   Avenida   Rio 

Branco,  93-07. 
Caspar    e    Medeires,    Praga    Tira- 

dentos,  18. 
Jofto  Ratto,  Rua  Goncalves  Dias,  57. 
Leitao  Irmaos  e  Ca.,  Largo  do  Santa 

Rita,  4. 
Nascimento,  Miguel,  Rua  do  Ouvi- 

dor,  167. 
Pinto,  A.,  Rua  do  Ouvidor,  169. 
Queiroz,     Pedro    S.,     Avenida     Rio 

Branco,  143. 
Rabello  e  Ca.,  Almeida,  Rua  Uru- 

guayana,  96. 
Commission  houses: 
American  Trading  Co.,  Rua  do  Ro- 

sario,  90,  1"  andar. 
Balcer  e  Diaz,  Rua  do  Hospicio,  49, 

1*  andar. 
Herm,    Stoltz   e   Ca.,   Avenida    Rio 

Branco,  66. 
Wahle  e  Ca.,   Janowitzer   Rua   da 

Candelaria,  49. 
Kramer  e  Ca.,  Rua  do  Hospicio,  21. 
Noguelra  e  Garriga,  Rua  da  Alfan- 

dega,  109,  V  andar.     (New  Yorlc 

agent,  S.  Alfred  Bennett,  34  Pine 

Street  ) 
Theodor  Wilie  e  Ca.,  Avenida  Rio 

Branco,  79. 


^  8lO  PAULO. 

Manufacturers : 

Moraes  e  Mello,  Rua  Guayouru  No. 
26. 

Fabrica  de  BotSes  de  Osso,  Agua 
Branca  (bone  buttons). 
Importers : 

Block  Freres  e  Ca.,  Rua  Direita,  4. 

M.  V.  Levy  Freres,  Rua  Florencio 
d*Abreu. 

J.  Metri,  Rua  da  Quitanda. 

Casa  Ottomana,  Rua  25  de  Marco, 
293. 

Araujo,  Costa  e  Ca.,  Rua  Boa  Vista, 

Martins,  Costa  e  Ca.,  Rue  Jose  Boni- 
facio. 

IrmEos    Bertollocci,    Rua     Cteneral 
Garneiro. 

IrmSos  Berti  e  Ca.,   Rua   General 
Garneiro. 

Mello  Polenitz  e  Ca.,  Rua  Jos6  Boni- 
facio. 

Durville  e  Ca.,  Largo  do  Ouvidor. 

Augusto  Rodrigues  e  Ca.,   Rua  S. 
Bento. 

Couto  e  Ca.,  Rua  Jos6  Bonifacio. 

Lima  e  Ca.,  Rua  General  Garneiro. 

Casa  Allema,  Rua  Direita    (better 
lines  only). 

Mappin  Stores,  Rua  15  de  Novembro 
(better  lines  only). 


GEORGETOWN. 


BRITISH  GUIANA 

GEORGETOWN— Continued. 


Commission  agents: 

Webb  Bros. 

Macfarlane  &  Macbeth. 

Fred  J.  Bankart  &  Ck>. 
Dry  goods: 

Wm.  Fogarty  (Ltd.). 

Booker    Bros.,    McConnell    &    Co. 
(Ltd.)   (tailoring  also). 

Bettencourt  &  Co.   (Ltd.). 

Santos,  DeCairos  &  Co.  (Ltd.). 

Smith  Bros.  &  CJo.    (Ltd.)    (tailor- 
ing also). 


Dry  goods,  retail  only: 

Flett,  Smith  &  Co. 

Ferreira  &  Gomes. 

J.  T.  Valladares  &  CJo. 

J.  H.  Cromes  &  O). 

S.  Davson  &  Co.   (Ltd.),  New  Am- 
sterdam, B.  G. 
Tailoring  establishments : 

The  Excelsior  Tailoring  Establish- 
ment 

M.  N.  Rieck. 


CHILE. 


ANTOFAGA8TA. 

Tailors : 
Nicolas  Nufiez. 
Fernando  Garcia. 
D.  Molina  e  Hi  Jo. 
Carlos  Ther. 
Aurelio  Liendo. 
T.  Arce  y  Cia. 
J.  Espinosa  y  Ck>nzalez. 


ANTOFAGASTA— Continoed. 


Notions  and  dry  goods : 
Miguel  Giacaman  y  Hno. 
Salvador  David. 
Elias  Marcos  Hnos. 
Fernandez  y  CarriL 
Jos4  Herreros. 
Carlos  A.  Mudanar. 
Jacqu^  Cere. 
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SOUTH  AMERICA— Continued. 

CHILE— (DontinuecL 


ANTOFAGASTA— Continued. 

Notions  and  dry  goods — CJontinued. 
Raimundo  Garcia. 
Abdon  Barraza. 
Miguel  Placido  de  Yacoman. 
Moises  Abraham. 
Juan  de  D.  Carmona. 
Goronata  Hnos. 
Gattas  Said  Hnos. 
Antonio  Aguirre. 
Manuel  Becerra. 
Gutierrez  Hnos. 
Hernandez  y  Sanchez. 
Manuel  Santos. 
Sobera  y  Eyzaguirre. 

IQUIQU& 

Tailors : 

Solari  Hnos. 

Vails  y  Cla. 

Suner  Mora  y  Ola. 

A.  Richard. 

Pirretas  y  Cla. 
Clothing  and  notions: 

Bias  Arata. 

A.  Mazzei  &  Co. 

Abadia  Marro  y  Marquez. 

Dbmingo  Sacco. 

Carlos  Grasso. 

Coronatta  Hnos. 

Noziglla  Hnos. 

J.  Malagarriga. 

Sue.  de  Pessolo  y  Canesa« 

Ramon  Hidalgo. 

Cuneo  Hnos. 

A.  Zerega. 

SANTIAGO. 

Francisco  Bouhon,  Compafiia,  1001 
(wholesale  and  retail  tailors'  sup- 
plies). 

Gath  y  Chaves,  Estado  esquina  Huer- 
fanos  (department  store). 

Botoneria  y  Cardoneria  Alemana, 
Calle  Huerfanos  (wholesalers,  Ger- 
man). 

Katz,  Brenner  &  CJo.,  "Santo  Do- 
mingo," Catedral,  1060  (women's 
buttons,  buyer  in  Europe). 

John  Melrose  &  Co.,  Ahumada,  137 
(women's  fancy  buttons). 

H.  Sutherland  &  Co.,  Casilla.  1079 
(pearl  buttons). 

Malsonnave  y  Cla.,  Bandera,  547  (shoe 
buttons). 

Jos#  Pio  Cabrera,  (Serente,  Sociedad 
Cooperativa  Militar,  Agustinas  es- 
quina Ahumada  (military  buttons). 


SANTIAGO — Gontinued. 

Casa  Ardlti,  Agustinas,  800  (Freiudi* 
tailors'  supplies). 

F.  &  W.  Hardt,  Agustinas,  942  ((Ger- 
man, wholesale). 

Enrique  Nieto  y  Cia.,  Rosas,  1060 
(Spanish,  wholesale). 

Tlounermann  y  Cia.,  Monjitas,  831 
(German,  wholesale). 

Casa  Muzard,  Moneda,  157  (women's 
supplies). 

Zulueta  Hnos.  y  Cia.,  San  Pablo.  1037 
(Italian,  cheaper  grade  buttons). 

(3asa  Francesca,  Estado  esquina  Huer- 
fanos (French  department  store). 

YALPABAISO. 

Wholesale  dry  goods,  tailors'  sui^lies, 

and  buttons: 
J.  F.  Fluhmann,  Calle  Serrano. 
Tinmierman  &  (3o.,  Brazil,  153. 
Hardt,  E.  y  W.,  Blanco,  626. 
Nieto  y  Cia.,  S.  Donoso. 
E.  Nieto  y  Cia.,  S.  Donosa 
Nieto,  CkKlina  y  Cia.,  Blanco,  1005 

(also  operate  clothing  factory  and 

shirt  factory  at  Santiago). 
Miguel  Cariola,  Brazil,  834. 
Macqueen  &  (3o.,  Blanco,  775. 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  Prat,  45. 
Department  stores: 
Casa  Francesa,  CJalle  CJondell,  Yer- 

bas  Buenas. 
Casa  Muzard,  CTalle  Ck)ndell,  371. 
Tomas  Riddell  y  Cia.,  Calle  Bsme- 

ralda,  105. 
Otto  Jacobson,  CJalle  E3smeralda,  19 

(specializing  in  ladies*  clothing). 
Shoe  buttons  and  findings,  wholesale: 

Malsonnave  &  Co.,  Tivola,  75. 
Dry  goods  and  tailors'  supply  houses 

which  might  be  interested  in  but- 
tons: 
Grote  &  CJo.,  Esmeralda,  47. 
Winkelhagen,  Luck  &  CJo.,  Blanco, 

717. 
Hngnauer  &  CJo.,  Blanco,  527. 
Weber  &  CJo.,  Blanco,  607. 
Luis  Guevara  y  Cia.,  Brazil,  147. 
Lange  y  Cia.,  Brazil,  227. 
Caso  y  Cia.,  Tivola,  10. 
Neckelmann  Hnos.,  Brazil,  Molina. 
Urmeneta,  Parker  &  Co..  Serrano. 

137. 
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SOUTH  AMERICA— Continued. 


COLOMBIA. 


GABTAGBNA. 


Importers : 


Americo  Ciardelli. 
R.  &  C.  Benedeti. 
Santiago  Araujo  y  Cla. 
Rumie  Hnos. 
Luclndo  Posso. 
A.  &  T.  Melnk. 

Justo   M.   E^spriella    (manufacturer 
of  underwear). 


GABTAGBNA — CMitliitied. 


Importers — Continued. 

Manuel  Gomez  y  Cia.  (manufactur- 
ers of  undeswear). 

Angelica  P.  de  Nufies  e  Hijos. 

David  M.  Juliao  (women's  apparel). 

Isabel  C.  de  Zubiria  (women's  ap- 
parel). 

Susana  M.  de  Martinez  (women's 
apparel). 


ECUADOR. 


GUAYAQUIL. 

Dry  goods  stores: 
B.  Vignolo. 
Wo  On  y  Cia. 
Man  Lee  y  Cia. 
Leon  Hing  y  Cia. 
Madinya  y  Cia. 
Kuon  On  Tay  y  Cla. 
San  Siong  y  Cia. 
L.  Tons  y  Cia. 
A.  Y.  L.  Garcia. 
Kuon  San  Long  y  Cla. 
Cam  Tong  y  CJla. 
Kruger  y  Cla. 


ASUNCION. 


GUAYAQUIL— Continued. 

Tailors : 
London  Tailoring  Co. 
Juan  Lombelda. 
Genado  Arona. 
N.  Garzon  Henrlquei. 
J.  Rlcardo  Gabela. 
Pedro  Ayala. 
Lepore  y  Cia. 
Torlblo  CJabesas. 


PARAGUAY. 


Wholesale  dealers: 
Alsina  y  Bonvehi,  Calle  25  de  Mayo 

No.x  101-102. 
Angulo  y  Cia.,  Calle  EiScalada  esq. 

Llbertad. 
Jorge  Bailey,  Calle  Palma   84-100. 
Sebastion    Bruhn,    Calle    E^scalada 

esq.  Llbertad. 
Cassacia  y  Hijos,  Calle  Palma  esq. 

15  de  Agosto. 
Cramer   y   Weyer,    Calle   Ind.   Na- 

clonal  No.  112. 
Angel   Crosa   y    Hljo,   Calle   14   de 

Mayo  esq.  Palma. 
Farina  y  Cia.,  Calle  25  de  Mayo  191. 
Gomez   y   Cia.,   Calle   Alberdi    esq. 

Estrella. 
Imbert   y   Cla.,   Calle   Estrella  No. 

271-75. 
Krauch,    F.    &   Co.,    Calle   Estrella 

esq.  Alberdi. 


ASUNCION— Continued. 


Wholesale  dealers — Continued. 

Laplerre   y   Ola.,   Calle   Benj.   Con- 
stant No.  402. 

Rius  y  Jorba,  Calle  Palma  No.  168. 

Segura,  Latorre  y  Cla.,  Calle  YegroB 
esq.  25  de  Mayo. 

Urrutia,   Ugarte  y  Cla.,  Calle  Es- 
trella 151-85. 
Hardware    stores     (Importing    cheap 
woo<len  and  bone  buttons)  : 

Ferreteria    Alemana,     Calle    Pres. 
Carnot,  esq.  Ind.  Naclonal. 

Ferreteria   Universal,   Calle  Palma 
esq.  Ayolas. 

OTHEB  crriBS. 

Importers : 
Domingo  Barthe,  Encarnaclon. 
Jos^  Canale,  Concepclon. 
Quevedo  Hnos.,  Concepclon. 


PERU. 


liTM  A. 


Wholesale  Importers  of  buttons: 
T.  Harth  &  Co.,  Calle  de  Bodegones, 

32-36. 
E.  &  W.  Hardt,  Calle  de  Carrera, 

466. 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  Calle  de  Carrera, 

451. 


LIMA — Continued. 


Wholesale  Importers  of  buttons — Con. 
F.  Klinge  &  Co.,  Calle  de  Judlos, 

210-214. 
F.  G.  Barbierl,  Calle  de  Judlos,  240. 
Gulda  &  Co.,  Calle  de  Judios,  451. 
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SOUTH  AMERICA— Continued. 

PERU— CJontlnued. 


LIMA — Continued. 

Jobbers : 

T.  Harth  y  Cla.,  Calle  de  Bodegones, 
32-36. 

B.  &  W.  Uardt,  Calle  de  Carrera, 
406. 

W.  R.  Grace  &  CJo.,  Calle  de  Carrera, 
451. 

F.  KliDge  &  Co.,  Calle  de  Judios, 
210-214. 
Dry  goods  stores: 

F.  G.  Barbieri,  Calle  de  Judios,  240. 

F.  Klinge  &  Co.,  Calle  de  Judios, 
210-214. 

A,  F.  Oechsle,  Portal  de  Botoneros, 
116-118  (has  women's  tailoring 
department). 

Oddone  Razetto  y  Cla.,  Calle  de 
Mercaderes,  416. 

M.  T.  Ortega,  Calle  de  Espaderos, 
508. 

Reinoso  Hnos.,  Calle  de  Mercaderes, 
420. 

Fernandez  Hnos.,  Calle  de  Mercade- 
res, 401. 

Freundt  y  Qulstorff,  Calle  de  Espa- 
deros,  504. 

Nicolas  Falsone,  Calle  de  Merca- 
deres, 425. 

F.  Gardini  y  Cla.,  Calle  de  Concep- 
cion,  500-508. 

Andres  Gaillour,  Calle  de  Mercade- 
res, 435. 

Mezzano  y  Lopez,  Calle  de  Mercade- 
res, 404. 

N.  E.  B.  Rivarola,  Plateros  de  San 
Pedro.  115. 

Rivarola  y  Bacigalupo,  Portal  de 
Botoneros,  130. 


LIMA — Continued. 

Dry  goods  stores — Continued. 
D.  Bolognini,  Calle  de  Palacio,  52. 
Angel   Mezzano,  Portal  de  Botone- 
ros, 190-104. 
Luis  Gotuzzo,  Calle  de  Bodegones, 

376. 
Antonio  Botto,  Calle  de  Aldabas,  291. 
Jos6  A.   Cueno,   Calle  de  Melchor- 

malo,  301-303. 
Americo  Denegrl,  Calle  de  Elspade- 

ros,  581. 
Vidal  y  Beltram,  Calle  de  Concep- 

clon,  591-599. 
Valdetaro  y  Cia.,  Calle  de  Virreina, 

498. 
Men's  tailors: 
Manuel  Sanz,  Calle  de  la  Merced, 

618. 
Carlos  Masson,  Calle  de  la  Merced, 

672. 
C.  Alcantara,  Calle  de  Mercad^'es, 

422. 
Alfredo  Montague,  Calle  de  Boza. 
Luis  Mavila,  Calle  de  EiSpaderos,  509. 
Scavia  y  Cia.,  Calle  de  Baquijano, 

727. 
Kahn  y  Haaker,  Calle  de  Mercade- 
res, 455. 
Louis  Foissard,  Calle  de  Union,  526. 
Valle  e  Hijo,  Calle  de  Mantas,  16. 
N.  Sanudo  e  Hijos,  Calle  de  Union, 

388. 
Adolfe  Anaya  y  G.,  Calle  de  Union, 

694. 
Blum  y  Ferraldo,  Calle  de  Carabaya, 

382. 
Juan  Paganinl,  Calle  de  Palacio,  254. 


VENEZUELA. 


CARACAS. 


Blohm  y  Cia. 

K.  Kossman  y  Cia. 

Travieso  y  Cia. 

TravieHo  Hnos. 

Jos^  M.  Benarroch. 

Juan  Manuel  Diaz  y  Cla. 

Farson  Ramia. 

J.  de  Majo  y  F.  Revoy. 

I4inder  &  Mannoni. 

Boggio,  Yanes  y  Cia. 

Benzecry  y  BenmerguL 

Luis  Corrales. 

Emilio  Simon  Lahud. 

E.  B.  Levy  y  Cia   (represent  Italian 

manufacturers). 
R.  MinlOB  Sues. 


CARACAS — Continued. 


Pariente  Hnos. 

J.  A.  Perez  y  Cla. 

Juan  Pablo  Perez  e  Hijos. 

Santana  Hnos.  y  Cia.  Sues. 

Stolk  Hnos. 

Toledo  Hnos. 

N.  BonacerrafC 

Cubria  y  Cia. 

Clemente  Serlzler. 

E.  Dominguez  y  Hno. 

C.  L.  Schultz. 

LA  GUAIRA. 

Blohm  y  Cia. 

A.  Odoardo  y  Hno. 

Alberto  Wallls. 
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SOUTH  AMERICA— Continued. 

VENEZUELA-0)ntinued. 


MABACAIBO. 

Wholesalers  or  importers: 
Cbristern,  Zingg  &  Ck>. 
Blohm  &  Co. 
Breuer,  Moller  A  CJo. 
Beckmann  &  Co. 
Paris  &  Nuflez. 
Eiluardo  Vargas. 
Raylirer  &  Firnhaber. 
Numa  P.  Le6n. 


PUERTO  CABBLLa 

Importers : 
Baasch  y  Romer  Sues. 
Jorge  Hedderich  &  Co. 


EUROPE, 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


CARLSBAD. 


Button  factories: 
Ileinrieh    Adier,    Tachau,    Bohemia 

( mother-of-pearl ) . 
Hans   Steiner   &   Co.,   Tachau,   Bo- 
hemia (mother-of-pearl). 
Bond!     &     Opper,     Karbitz-Teplitz 

(vegetable  ivory). 
F.  Bruck,  Teplitz  (vegetable  ivory). 
Carl   Stein,    SchOnwald-Schluckenau 

(snap  buttons). 
Heinrich       Wiinsche,       SchOnwald- 

Schluckenau  (thread  buttons). 
M.  Kohner  &  Sons,  Tachau,  Bohemia 

(button  molds). 
Button  wholesalers: 
M.  S.  Feig,  Karlsbad. 
S.  Kraus,  Karlsbad. 
Manufacturers  of  linen  goods: 
Briider  Nastopil,  Karlsbad. 
Alois  Klein,  Karlsbad. 
Heinrich  Kessler^s  Nachf.,  Karlsbad. 
Manufacturers  of  gloves : 
Johann  Krakl,  Abertham-Karlsbad. 
Chr.  Grimm  &  Sohn,  Platten-Karls- 

bad. 
M.  Bencker  &  Sohn,   St.  Joachims- 

tahl-Karlsbad. 
F.     Kuhlmann,     St.     Joachimstahl- 

Karlsbad. 

PRAGUE. 

Button  wholesalers: 
Josef  Koretz,  16  Melantrichgasse. 
Moritz  Koretz,  2  Langegasse. 
Eduard    Schmolka   &   (>).,    19   Alt- 

stadter  Ring. 
J.  Sabath,  32  Rittergasse. 
Spitz  &  Munk,  4  Melantrichgasse. 
Leo  Beck  &  Co.,  34  Nlklasstrasse. 
D.  L6bl,  15  Konlgshofergasse. 
Friedrlch  Teweles,  4  Perlgasse. 
Mautner  &  Kohn,  5  Niklasstrasse. 
Herman  Kafka,  16  Altst&dter  Ring. 

37400**— le-T— 11 


RBICHBNBERa 


Tailors*  supplies: 
Barta  &  Komp. 
Ludwig  Edelstein. 
Gustav  Halbig. 
A.  Hufsky  Soehne. 
Karl  Immergut 
Karl  Janowitz. 
Othmar  Knesch. 
Emil  Mschitek. 
F.  J.  Roskowetz. 
F.  J.  Seldel. 


GABLONZ  a/N. 

Tailors'  supplies: 
Emil  Berndt 
Rudolf  Heln. 
F.  Ledwinka. 

OTHER  crnss. 

Tailors'  supplies: 
Helzel  &  Stolle,  Aussig. 
S.  A.  Katz,  Trautenau. 
Josef  Prunar,  Trautenao. 

TBPUTZ. 

Manufacturers  of  linen  goods: 
J.  &  W.  Hauser. 
B.  Leitenberger. 
Siegfr.  Steiner. 
Julius  Beer. 

VIENNA. 

Agents  for  foreign  manufacturers,  sell- 
ing from  samples  only,  manufac- 
turers' responsibility: 

Leopold  Moldauer,  I.  Marzinplatz  6. 

Filip  Yogi,  I.  Kohlmessergasse. 


1«2 


rO«EZ-7S   TmAflC  t^  BCTTDSS. 


44, 


&B 


WVil^nal^  haherdflflliers: 
h4friT0fffm  H  Cie,  Roe  des  Ar^niUen 

O,  fattier.  Roe  TitaJ-Ckrles  14-16u 
If.   O.    Chaarfn   eC   FIls,   Place  dm 

FfllaUi  20, 
r>^fif    FilJi    Prftres,    Com   Alasee- 

fjorrairm  A'L 
H,  eC  G,  DeMomhre,  Place  dii  Palate 

Ailfi«n  T>tiprat  R«k  Vital-Carles  15. 

Anx  iMrnes  de  France,  Roe  Saint- 

KoavellPM  Galeriea,  Roe  Saint- 
r'atWrlne. 

MaKaifln  V<>rt«  Place  Garobetta. 

A  Jjb,  Dnme  Blanclie,  Coors  Victor- 
Hugo  109. 

Ixnivre  <\e  Bordeaux,  Coors  Alsace- 
l»rralne  94. 

PnrlH- Bordeaux,  Coors  Victor-Hogo 
140. 

Au  I'ptit  Paris,  Cours  de  rinten- 
danct?  05. 

Roynl-Prfti temps,  Rue  Saint-Catli^r- 

Ine  75. 

HAVBB. 

Wholonnlcrs  and  Jobbers: 
(J.  rimlot,  71  bis  Kuo  du  Lyo^. 
CJIioviilN'r-Tlioraas.  25  Rue  de  Mexico. 
L.     Di^tnontH,    41     Rue     Frederick 

l/i»iii/^ltre. 
It.  Dodcliu,  1  bis  Rue  Bernardin  de 

Hi,  rierre. 
M.  UH*h(*va1ller,  25  Rue  de  Mexico. 
P.  IVtit,  84  Rue  Dlcquemare. 
A.  Vlinont,  85  Rue  Bernardin  de  St. 

Pierre. 

LYON. 

ManufiM'tnrorH*    ntfont;    selling    from 
Miiiiit>l«*N.  nmnufncturers*  responsl- 
hility: 
CliuMlron,  18  Rue  de  TAnnonclade. 


Bret  4  Cleu  14  Roe  Grenette. 
Albert  Dedieo,  25  Qoai  de  Bondy. 
Doret  4  Berber,  78  Roe  de  FH^Vtei 

de  Vme. 
A.  Genoain,  12  Roe  EmUe  Zola. 
Haoser,  55  Roe  de  I'HdCel  de  VUle. 
C.  HMey,  33  Roe  Doooir. 
Arstee  Laorent,  64  Roe  de  I'HOtd 

de  Vme. 
Pacbod  Frftres,  78  Arenoe  de  Saxe. 
F.  Vermont,  9  Roe  de  la  PoolalUerie. 


Jobbers! 

I>oote  Leroy,  13  Rue  de  la  Darse. 

Felix  Allengry,  8  Rue  Paradis. 
Tailors*  trimming  houses : 

E.  Namur,  28  Rue  E^villon. 

A,  Brun,  28  Rue  Tapis  Vert 

G.  JuUien,  14  Place  des  Hommes. 

Auguste  Henry,  16  Cours  Jul  lien. 

Bavastro  Fr^res,  60  Rue  de  Rome. 
Dress-trimming  houses: 

A.  Basset,  15  Rue  de  la  Providence. 

Briancon,  Llmozln  &  Cie.,  21  Rue  de 
la  Darse. 

Bavastro  Frftres,  00  Rue  de  Rome, 

C  &  A.  Barthelemy,  6  and  8  Rue  de 
Rome. 

J.   Mariand,   11  Rue  des  Convales- 
cents. 

Veuve  A.   Grisolle  &  Fils,  40  Rue 
Tapis  Vert 

(The   last-named   concern    Is   Inter- 
ested in  American-made  snap  buttons. ) 

NANTES. 

Wholesalers : 
Blanchard    Frdres   &   Cie.,    5    Rue 

Moulin. 
Clarac  &  Landals,  6  Place  Bouffay. 
A.  Sevestre,  1  Quai  des  Tanneurs. 
Juinin  &  Vivlant,  37  Rue  St  liCon- 

ard. 
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EUROPE— Continued. 
FRANCE— Conttnued. 


-  NANTB8 — Continued. 

Dressmakers*  and  tailors*  supplies: 

Lajeunesse,  Marx  &  Cie.,  18  Rue  du 
Calvalre. 

Gobbi  &  Betsch,  23  Rue  Contre- 
scarpe. 

H.  Petit,  8  Place  du  Commerce. 

A.  Reaumur,  10  Rue  Lafayette. 

Georges  Ganuchaud,  13  Rue  Pols- 
son  i^re. 

Tardy,  20  Rue  Cr^blllon. 

Jumel  &  Champlgny,  14  Rue  du  Cal- 
valre. 

PARIS. 

Commission    agents    (selling   for   ac- 
count of  manufacturers)  : 

G.  H.  Archer,  23  Rue  des  Petits 
Hotels. 

M.  Husser,  46  Rue  Polssonnl^re. 

A.  Sargent,  11  bis  Rue  Dupont  de 
l*Bure. 

C.  Seldel,  4  Rue  Martel. 
'*Agent8-depo8ltarie8,*'  or  jobbers: 

L.  Aston,  57  Rue  Ste.  Anne. 

Lalande  &  Fouch^,  8  Rue  aux  Ours. 

F.  Manzanarte,  98  Rue  Lafayette. 

G.  Baron,  4  Rue  de  Cl^ry. 


FAKIB— Continued. 

Tailors*  and  dressmakers*  supplies: 

Debauge  &  Cle..  3  Rue  de  la  Feull- 
lade. 

C.  Camus,  7  Rue  Chariot  (Men*8 
goods  especially.) 

David  Fr^res,  12  Boulevard  Bonne 
Nouvelle.  (Men*s  goods  espe- 
cially.) 

Btling  Fils,  25  Rue  Croix  des  Petits 
Champs.  (Men*s  goods  espe- 
cially.) 

Toumy  &  Mars,  78  Rue  St.  Denis. 

Gourdin  ft  Cle.,  83  Rue  de  Richelieu. 

Gruchet  &  Cie.,  4  Rue  Saulnier. 

Socl^t^  Adt.,  45  Rue  Trublgo. 

Soci6t6  des  Foumitures  pour  Tall- 
leurs,  52  Rue  Ramey. 

L.  Tr^vert,  57  Rue  Rambuteau. 
(Men*s  goods  especially.) 

Marchand  &  Persent,  53  Boulevard 
S^astopol. 
Department  stores: 

Grands  Magaslns  du  Louvre. 

Galeries  Lafayette. 

Le  Bon  March^ 

Grands  Magaslns  du  Prlntemps. 

La  Samaritaine. 

Nouvelles  Galeries  de  la  Menag^re. 

Magaslns  R^unis. 


GERMANT. 


LIST   OF   MANUFACTURBBS. 

Breslau : 

Lehnemann  &  Crummenerl,  Holtei- 
strasse  26  (metal  buttons). 

Gebr.  Bloch  Nachf.,  Frankfurter- 
strasse  46  (vegetable  ivory  but- 
tons). 

Bemheim  &  Loewenson,  Neudorf- 
strasse  48-50  (vegetable  ivory  but- 
tons). 

Horwitz'sche  Knopffabrlk,  Scherbel 
&     Michaelson,     Bergstrasse     20 
(metal  and  vegetable  ivory  but- 
tons). 
Munchen-Gladbach : 

Baehren  &  Essers,  12  Luerriper- 
strasse. 

S.  Friedlaender  Soehne,  31-33  Slt- 
tardstrasse. 

Froehlich  &  0>.,  49  Schwogen- 
strasse. 

Mueller  &  O).,  94  Lulsenstrasse. 

FHtz  Niedergesaes,  291-293  Cre- 
felderstrasse. 

Julius   Stern,  24-28   Sittardstrasse. 

Neumann  &  Mendel,  233  Eickener- 
strasse. 

Mueller  &  Hager,  86  Rheydter- 
strasse. 


LIST    OF    MANUFACTUBBBS— Continued. 

Munchen-Gladbach — Ontinued. 

Gebrueder  Helnemann,  1-17  Kapu- 
zlnerstrasse. 

Peter     Schnass,    241-243    Neusser- 
strasse. 
Schweldnitz : 

R.  Conrad  Nachf. 
Wohlau : 

Kreutziger  Nachf. 
Zwickau : 

Louis  Stimmung. 

BBBUN. 

Agents : 
L.  Ahronhelm,  Stilbbenstrasse  2. 
Robert     Bertling,     Kaiserkorso     2, 

Tempelhof. 
S.  &  E.  Cohn,  Potsdamerstrasse  9. 
Klein    &    Borchardt,    Alte    Jakob- 

strasse  57. 
M.      Rosenbaum,      Charlottenburg, 

Droysenstrasse  17. 
Importers : 
Th.      Stargard,      Tile-Wardenberg- 

strasse  30. 
A.  Lennhoff,  Spandauerstrasse  12. 
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FOBEIGN   TBADE  IN  BUTTONS. 


EUROPE— Contmued. 
GERMANY— <:k>ntinued. 


BERLIN — Continoed. 

Importers — Ck)ntinued. 
Emil  Marold,  A.  0.,  Adalbertstrasse 

51. 
Rumpf    &     Magerstedt,     Scharren- 

strasse  11-13. 
Alexander  Pier,  Christinenstrasse  5. 
WiDl      von     Kegler,      Graudenzer- 

strasse  3. 
Duisberg  &  Ck).,   KOpenickerstrasse 

133. 
Jobbers : 
L.  Alexander,  Jablonskistrasse  34. 
L.  Blumenthal,  Klosterstrasse  1-2. 
Gebrttder  Katz,  Leipzigerstrasse  88. 
Lachmann  &  Co.,  Kronenstrasse  32. 
P.   Scfawabe,   Kaiser-Wilhelmstrasse 

49. 
Seliger  &  Co.,  Mohrenstrasse  38. 
J.  Wilde  Jun.,  Landsbergerstrasse  56. 
Wholesalers : 
Wilhelm  Baum,  Spandauerstrasse  29. 
Poper  &  Ftirth,  Kurstrasse  38. 
E.  Schlemmer,  Hohenstaufenstrasse 

54. 
Treuherz  &  Fuss,  Markgrafenstrasse 

48. 
S.  Sabatzki,  Bayerische  Str.  27. 

BBESLAU. 

Button  dealers: 

G.^A.  Opelt,  Junkernstrasse  18. 

S.  &  B.  Saalfeld,  Ring  7. 

Bchnlz  &  Liebich,  Schuhbrilcke  8. 

Wilhelm  &  Wulkan,  Junkernstrasse 
21. 

M.  Forell  &  Co.,  Karlstrasse  36. 

Max  Guttmann,  Reuschestrasse  51. 

August  Dilnow,  Karlstrasse  6. 
Button  agent: 

J.  MttUer,  Lothringerstrasse  6. 

HABIBUBG. 

Wholesalers  (press  buttons) : 

Paul   Hohmann,   Hoheluft   Chausee 
68. 

Carl  Mez  &  Sohne,  Gr.  Burstah  47-49. 

Paetzola  &  Bau,  Welckerstrasse  3. 
Agents  (press  buttons) : 

C.  Schomann  &  Cie.,  Gr.  Burstah  25. 

Franz  C.  Schulz,  Raboisen  62. 
Wholesalers  (metal  buttons) : 

Georg  Greutzmann,  Gr.  Burstah  55. 

C.  G.  Ulrlch  Nachf.,  Neuerwall  39. 
Agent  (metal  buttons)  : 

Wilhelm    Beckmann,    Admiralitaet- 
strasse  1. 


HAMBUBG — Contiiiiied. 

Wholesalers     ( mother  -  of  -  pearl    but- 
tons) : 
C.  Bergmann  &  Cle.,  Alsterdamm  7 
(Importers  of  Japanese  pearl  but- 
tons). 
Arnold  Mortel,  Schopenstehl  5. 
Schultz    &     Klockmann,    Muehlen- 
strasse  50,  Muehlenburg. 
Agent  (mother-of-pearl  buttons)  : 

C.  Schomann  &  Cie.,  Gr.  Burstah  25. 
Wholesalers  (horn  buttons) : 
Ernst   Brendler,    Admiral  I  t&tstrasse 
38    (specialty   buttons   for  ships' 
officers,  etc.). 
J.  G.  Dibbern,  Gr.  Burstah  50. 
Wholesalers  (leather  buttons) : 
H.  W.  Daesendschon,  Amelungstrasse 

13-14. 
Rud.  Aug.  Koenig,  St  Georg,  Lan- 
gereihe  73. 
Wholesalers  (fancy  buttons) : 
Ahlf  &  Heinssen,  Wexstrasse  13b. 
Reis  G^br.,   Kaiser  Wilhelmstrasse 

85. 
Herm.  Stegmann,  Dammhorstrasse  2. 
Agents  (fancy  buttons) : 
Wilhelm  Beckmann  &  Cie.,  Admirali- 

taetstrasse  1. 
C.  Schomann  &  Cle.,  Gr.  Burstah  25. 
Alfred  Starkjehann,  Breltestrasse  14. 
Agents  (ivory-nut  buttons) : 
Richard  Kunze,  M.  Ranniger  Nachfl, 
Koenigstrasse  21-23. 
Tailors*  trimming  houses: 
Ernst     Bracker,    Kaiser    Wilhelm- 
strasse 93. 
A.  Cohn,  Jr.,  Nachf.,  Gr.  Burstah  49. 
Joh.  H.  L.  Luetzen,  Nachf.,  Berg- 

strasse  3. 
Paul    Knaur,    Lange    Muehren    9, 

Suedseehaus. 
F.  A  Seller,  Spitalerstrasse  12. 
H.  Bandmann,  Moenckebergstrasse  9 
(agent). 
Department  stores: 
Hermann  Tietz,  Jungfernstleg  15. 
Gebr.  Hellbuth,  Stelnstrasse  121-127 

(Hmbg.  Engros-Lager). 
Rudolph     Karstadt,     Moenckeberg- 
strasse 16. 

PLAUBN. 

Jobbers : 
Groll  &  Agsten,  Annenstrasse  55. 
K.  von  Weisel,  Neustadtplatz  12. 
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EUROPE— Continued. 

GREjEiCE* 


ATHENS. 


Principal    commissioD    agents    repre- 
senting    European     button     ex- 
porters : 
Baumann  &  Beclcmann,  Deca  Street 
,G.  F.  Harr,  St.  Tlieodore  Square. 
E.  Hirst,  Hermes  Street 
Fr.  Frank,  Deca  Street 
Firms  making  a  specialty  of  buttons: 

A.  Farmakis,  Atlilnaides  Street 
G.  Tziros,  Eolou  Street 

B.  Kivelos. 
G.  Batzas. 

Dry  goods  stores: 
Th.  Petropoulos,  40,  Hermes  Street 
Papaspiropoulos,  Anagnostopoulos,  & 

Co.,  Deca  Street 
Mangioros      &     Roussopoulos,      39 

Hermes  Street 
P.  Ck»stopoulos,  75  Hermes  Street. 
Marcou  Bros.,  66  Hermes  Street 
George    Roussopoulos,    86    Hermes 

Street 
O.    Stratigopoulos,    Oapnicarea 

Square. 
Triantafiilos,  Mantzoullnos  &  Co. 


8ALONIKL 


Importers : 

Fils  de  G.  A.  Errera  &  Co.  (Ltd.). 

The  Anglo-Hellenic  Co.  of  Salonlki. 
(Ltd.). 

Mair  Tchenio  &  Alcalay. 

Acher  M.  Israel. 

Estab.  Orosdi-Back. 

B.  Mourtsopoulos. 
Agents,  selling  on  manufacturer's  ac- 
count: 

Jenny  &  Vock. 

Mario  M.  Covo. 

Albert  J.  Saporta. 

Leon  Sabetay. 

PATSAS. 

Ck)mmission  agents: 
StoltenhofF  &  Lucas 
M.  Zullas. 


ITALY. 


U8T  OF  MANUFACTURBSS. 


Bergamo : 

Motta  &  C,  Bonate  Sotto. 

Finanzi  Giovanni  &  Ca.,  C^ludano. 

Fontana  Roux  Pletro,  Ctorlago. 

Italo  Frattini  &  Ca.,  Grumello  del 
Monte. 

Comotti,  Ghidini  &  Ca.,  Palosco. 

Ing.  E.  Fossati  &  Ca.,  Treviglio. 
Brescia: 

Lanfranchi      Giovanni,      Palazzolo 
suirOgllo. 

G.  B.  Lozio,  Palazzolo  suirOglio. 

Lozlo,  Svanetti  &  Ca.,  Palazzolo  suir- 
Oglio. 

Schivardi   Antonio,   Palazzolo  suir- 
Oglio. 
Como: 

Ambrosini     Ambroglo,     Castiglione 
Olona. 

Giudici  Fratelll,  Castiglione  Olona. 

Mazzucchelli  Fratelll  &  Ca.,  Castig- 
lione Olona. 

Cleric!  Carlo  &  Ca.,  Lonate  Ceppino. 
Cuneo: 

Fllo.  &  Sorella  Meinero. 
Milan: 

SocietA  Anonima,  Ambroglo  Binda, 
O)rso  Romana  122. 

Fontana     Roux    Pletro,    Corso     S. 
Celso  6. 

G.  B.  Izar,  Corso  Garibaldi  104. 

Pastori  &  Ca.,  Via  Wasliington  70. 

Strazza   Speroni  &  Ca.,  via  Monte- 
video 13. 

Maronl  Giuseppe,  Via  Baracca  3. 


LIST  OF  MANVFACTUREBS— Continued. 

Novara : 

Giovanni  Bertini,  Galliate. 

Ing.  P.  &  C.  Pozzi,  Meina  (bone  and 
horn). 

Pugliese  &  Segre,  Vercelli  (horn). 

Luigi  Mazzuchelli,  Vercelli  (horn). 

Fratelll  Treves,  Vercelli   (horn). 

Ing.  P.  Pozzi  &  C,  Melna. 

A.  E.  Treves,  Vercelli. 
Padova : 

Zucchermann  &  Dlena. 
Placenza : 

3arsi  Francesco  &  Ca. 

Ing.  E.  Rossini  &  Ca. 

Industrla  Bottonl. 

Giuseppe  Ricchettl. 
Turin: 

Fratelll    Simonis,   Candlolo    (agate, 
horn,  bone,  etc.). 

Candido  Oberto,  Plossasco. 

Carlo  Novella,  Oulx. 

Bellone,  Sangano. 

FllL  Pagliero,  Settimo  Torinese  (all 
varieties). 

Carlo  Falchero,  Vlu. 

Felice  Rocchettl,  Viu. 

Giuseppe  Aliamano,  Viu. 

Pagliero    Clemente,     Settimo    Tori- 
nese. 

Pagliero    Giovanni,    Settimo    Tori- 
nese. 

Pagliero  Luigi,  Settimo  Torinese. 
Legnago: 

Valeri  &  Co. 

Fratelli  Bevllacqua. 
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FOREIGN   TRADE  IN  BUTTONS. 


BOLOGNA. 


EUROPE— Continued. 

ITALY— Continued. 

NAPLES— Continued. 


Wholesalers : 
Tibaldi,  Cuppini  &  Bendini,  Polese 

10. 
Giorgio  AJbertazzi,  Barbaisiona  8. 
Morini,  Tassi  &  Oa.,  Gavaliera  24. 
Alberto  Rosso,  Piazza  Mlnghetti  3. 

CATANIA. 

Representatives    of    button    manufac- 
turers : 

Francesco  Oimino,  9  via  Yanasco. 
Wholesalers : 

Agostino  Mioccio. 

Domenico  Mazzarelli  &  Figll. 

Paolo  Lanza  &  Ca. 

FLORENCE. 

Wholesalers : 
G.  Andreani  &  Ca.,  Via  Cimatori  8. 
Gio.  Bianchini  dl  Claudio,  Mercato 

Nuovo. 
M.  Carpena  &  Fllo.,  Via  Ghibellina 

110. 
B.  Coppinl,  Via  Tavolini  9. 
B.  Falcini  Succ.,  Via  Tavolini  5. 
Bgisto  Gori,  Via  Tavolini  1. 
Fratelli  QuecrioH,  Por  S.  Maria  a 
Bmilio  Gain,  Via  del  Sole  2  (metal 

buttons). 
Lorenzo   Gori,    Via   Tripoli    (metal 

buttons). 
Metello  Zingoni  &  Ca.,  Lamarmora 

19  (metal  buttons). 
Fratelli  Ciantelli,  Via  Nazionale  19 

(metal  buttons). 

LEGHORN. 

Wholesale  dealers: 
Bassano,    David,    e    Flgll,    Piazza 

Cavour  2.  ^ 
I.  &  S.  Corcos,  Via  del  Telegrafo  2. 

MESSINA. 

Representatives  of  button  manufactur- 
ers: 

Pietro  Santangelo. 

Francesco  Grillo  fu  CJosimo. 
Wholesale  dealers  in  buttons: 

Bartolo  Harano. 

G.  Rotino. 

Giuseppe  Glacobbe. 

NAPLES. 

Wholesale  dealers: 
Mele  &  Ca.,  Via  Municlpio  46-54. 
R.  Finzi  &  Ca.,  Via  Roma  300-303. 


Wholesale  dealers — Continued. 
Bocconi  Bros.,  Via  Roma  341-345. 
Giacomo  Ballarlnl,  Cotbo  Giusepp! 

Mazzini  38-44. 
P.  &  P.  Mocclo,  Via  S.  Brigida  57-60. 
Schostal     Magazzlni,     Via     Chiaia 

185-190. 
Daniel     CJarsana,     Corso     Umberto 

Primo  135  and  151. 
Wm.  Shilton  &  Co.,  Santa  Brigida. 
T.  A.  Alliotti,  Via  Municlpio  7-11. 

PALERMO. 

Button  dealers: 
Luigi  Merighi,  Via  Vetriera  97. 
Gioacchino  Sposito,   Via   Sedie  Vo- 

lanti  55. 
Francesco  D*Onofrio,  Via  Bara. 
G.  Feo  &  Ca. 
G.  Patemiti  &  FUi. 

PARMA. 

Wholesalers : 
Fill.  Dalla  Glacoma,  Strada  Cavour. 

PIACENZA. 

Wholesalers  ("  frutto  "  buttons)  : 
CammiUo  Perotti,  Garibaldi  57. 
Ing.  Galletto  Vaccari  &  Ca.,   Moli- 

neria  S.  Giovanni. 
Societft  Industria  Bottoni,  Molinerla 

S.  Niccolo. 
Omodeo  Sale,  G.  Plssavinl  Ca.,  Via 

Zolferino. 
Vlttorio  Corvi.  Castel  S.  Giovanni. 
Bottonificio  Fill.  Mai  &  Ca.,  Castel 

S.  Giovanni. 

TURIN. 

Importers : 
Ivaldl  &  Quaglia,  27b  Via  MaHa  Vlt- 

toria. 
All  *Ancora,  Via  Garibaldi,  ang.  Via 

S.  Tommaso. 
Ditta  B.  Rossetti,  1  Via  S.  Tommaso. 
Desiderio    Righini    &    Figli,    2    Via 

Roma. 
B.  Vigliani.  2  Via  Po. 
Tailors'  supply  houses: 
Fabbriche   Riunite   per   la   vendlta 

diretta    alle    Sartorie,    31    Corso 

Ponte  Mossa. 
Fontana,  Luigi  fu  Giovanni,  50  Corso 

Vitt.  Em.  II. 
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EUROPE— Continued. 


ITALY— Continued. 


TURIN — Continued. 


Tailors'  supply  houses — Contlnuetl. 

Gamba,  Lulgi,  32  Via  Lagrange. 

Gamba.  Serfa.  &  FigUo,  7  Via  S. 
Tommaso. 

Ivaldi  &  Quaglia,  15  Via  Finanze. 

Schulte  Ermine  Bienenfel,  8  Via 
Maneini. 

Vlora,  Mnrgherita,  5  Via  Accademia 
All>ertina. 

Alol,  Prof.  Rocco,  1  Via  Boglno. 

Flli.  Bachi,  20  Via  Principe  Amedeo. 

Beiy?amo,  Carlo,  30  Via  Germanasca. 

Bertola,  F.  &  Ca.,  9  Via  Pietro  Micca. 

Bria  &  Manfrino,  6  Via  Garibaldi. 

Cappa,  Vitt.,  eo  Via  XX  Settembre. 

Coen,  Gius.,  2  Via  Roma. 

Colomba  GIus.,  1  Via  Bertola. 

Del  Pero,  Maria,  3  Via  Genova. 

Durando,  Carlo,  17  Via  Roma. 

Fraehe,   G.,   19  Via   S.   Secondo. 

Pietro  Glacobino,  27  Via  XX  Set- 
tembre. 

Granero  Conlugi,  211  Via  NIzza. 

Liza,  Antonio,  19  Via  Carlo  Alberto. 

Morel,  G.,  1  Via  Milano. 

Mosca,  Pilade,  11  Via  S.  Teresa. 


TURIN — Continued. 


Tailors'  supply  bouses — Continued. 
Nlgrlno,   Giulio.   34   Via   Carlo   Al- 
berto. 
Piovano,     Margherita,    42    Via    S. 

Giulia. 
Raffignone,  Vitt.,  2  Via  Po. 
Revel,  D.  G.,  24  Via  Monte  di  Pletft. 
Roscunl,  Candida,  3  Via  S.  Maria. 
Salamone,     Alessandrina,     10     Via 

Roma. 
Sagre.  Gabrlele,  9  Via  Carlo  Alberto. 
Soc.  Cooper.  Ital.  Fratellanza  SartI, 

9  Via  Pietro  Micca. 
Tempo,  Vittorio,  18  Via  Palazzo  dl 

CIttft. 
Trinelli,    Giacinto,    Galleria    Subal- 

pina. 
Truffa.  Caterina,  9  Via  Cavour. 
Vallerlo,  Mlchele,  25  Corso  Principe 

Oddone. 
Valobra,  Cesare  &  Ca.,  9  Via  Pietra 

Micca. 

VENICE. 

Wholesaler  and  jobber : 
Successori    Pietro    Granzlotto,    San 
Silvestro. 


NETHERLANDS. 


AMSTBRDAlf. 


Agents  who  sell  from  samples  on  man- 
ufacturers' responsibility : 
A.  S.  Polak,  Spinozastraat. 

A.  van  Beera,  Nieuwe  Heerengracht 
Button    Jobbers,    wholesalers,    or    im- 
porters  who   buy   for   their   own 
account : 

Lehmann  &  Co.,  O.  Z.  Voorburgwal. 

Langemeyer  &  Stocker,  O.  Z.  Voor- 
burgwal. 

Gcbr.  Langemeyer,  Jan  Hansen- 
straat. 

Gomperts  &  Lezer,  O.  Z.  Voorburg- 
wal. 

I.  L.  Flesseman,  NIeuwmarkt  23. 

B.  I.  de  Vrles  &  Co.,  Jodenbree- 
straat. 

Tailors*  trimming  houses : 

Au  Bon  March^,  Kalverstraat. 

HIrsch  &  Co.,  Leldscheplein. 

Metz  &  Co.,  Keizersgracht. 
Dress  trimming  house : 

N.  V.  Gebr.  Gerzon'8  Modemagazy- 
nen. 


AMSTERDAM— Continued. 

Woolen  dealers  who  handle  tailors* 
supplies : 

Langemeyer  &  Stocker,  O.  Z.  Voor- 
burgwal. 

de  Vries,  van  Buuren  &  Co.,  Joden- 
breestraat 

ROTTERDAM. 

Importers  and  wholesale  dealers : 

I.  de  Jongh  &  Co.,  Hoogstraat  337. 

I.  L.  Flesseman,  Botersloot  72. 

Gebrs.  Groenhuizen,  Oppert  82. 

Isidore  Haas  &  Co.,   Nleuwehaven 
144. 
Tailors'  trimming  houses : 

Michel  &  van  der  Huls,  Molensteeg  5. 

W.  &  J.  Grashoff,  Steiger  29b. 

Jac.  Schipperus,  Oppert  136b. 
Dress  trimming  houses : 

H.  &  G.  Schroder,  Hoogstraat  264. 

M.  Hartogs,  Hoogstraat,  369. 

Maison  de  Dentelles,  Korte  Hoog- 
straat 30. 

Gebrs.  Bles,  Hoogstraat  321. 

Magazyn  de  Modeglds,  Hoogstraat 
386. 

Passementerie  &  Modehandel,  Stad- 
huissteeg  12b. 
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BEBGEN. 


EUROPE— C!ontinued. 
NORWAY. 

BEBGEN— Continned. 


Agents  for  foreign  commission  houses, 
selling  from  samples  on  manufac- 
turers' responsibilitir : 

Joh.  Broegelmann. 

Severin  Halvorsen. 

Caesar  Krumbliaar. 

Martin  Larsen. 

Richard  WIth-Johnsen. 
Button    Jobbers,    wholesalers,    or    Im- 
porters  who   buy   for   their  own 
account : 

Wald.  Jakobsen. 

Joh.  Broegelmann. 


Button  jobbers,  wholesalers,  etc — Con. 
Ferd.  Storjohans  Sonner. 
Sundt  &  Co.,  A/S. 
M.  F.  Zukermanns  Magazin. 

STAVANGEB. 

Wholesalers  (buying  for  their  own  ac- 
count) : 
Eidam  &  Rendedal. 
O.  Olsen  &  Co. 
Roland  Petersens  E^ft. 


PORTUGAL. 


LISBON. 


Wholesalers : 
Fernandes  e  Martins  (Ltd.),  Rua  da 

Praca  da  Flgueira  24. 
Alexandre   Barreira,    Rua   de   CJon- 

ceicao  129. 
F.    Costa    Marques,    Rua    de    Con- 

celca  70-l^ 
M. .  Reis   Tavares    (Ltd.),   Rua   de 

Santa  Justa  4J^1*. 
Oliveira  e  Ca.,  Rua  da  C5oncelcao  72. 
Alvaro    Mendes     (Ltd.),    Rua    dos 

Sapateiros  61-1". 
Manuel  J.  de  Souza,  Rua  de  Santa 

Justa  52. 
Gonzales  e  Piriz,   Rua  des  Doura- 

dores  178-l^ 
Trimming  houses: 
David  e  David,  Rua  Garrett  112-118. 
TatA  e  Cta.,  Rua  Garrett  53-55. 
J.  A.  Martins  e  Ca.,  Rua  da  CJ6n- 

ceigao  99. 
A.  M.   Conde  e  Ca.,   Rua  Augusta 

224. 
Silveira  e  Silveira,  Rua  Augusta  280. 
Amorim  Lopes  (Ltd.),  Rua  da  Con- 

ceicao  91. 
Ramos  e  Guimaraes,  Rua  dos  Retro- 

zeiros,  87-89. 
A.    d'Assis    Cnniillo    (Ltd.),    Rua    da 

Conceicao  121. 
Antunes  Moreira,  Sucr.,  Rue  da  Con- 

cei^ao,  71. 


OPOBTO. 


Importers : 
A.   R.   d' Aran  Jo   Lima   e  Ca.,   Rua 

Trindnde  Coelho  26. 
A.  R.  Vilela  e  Ca.,  Rua  do  Ix>urelro 

24. 
Botelho  6  Abreu,  Largo  S.  Domingos 

68. 
C^ar  A.  d'Oliveira,  Rua  Ellas  Gar- 
cia 93. 
CJosta  e  Moreira,  Rua  das  Flores  174. 
Elisio  da  Silva,  Rua  Ellas  Garcia 

140. 
Ck)mes,  Brlto  e  Miranda,  Largo  dos 

Loyos  24. 
Jos6  M.  da   Sllva  Gulmarftes,  Tra- 

vessa  Rua  Formosa  12. 
M.  Diaz,  jr.,  e  Ca.,  Rua  Mouslnho 

da  Silveira  200. 
Pereira  e  Bacellar,  Rua  S&  da  Ban- 

deira,  132. 
Plmentel   e  Alves,   Rua  das  Flores 

158. 
Silva  e  Machado,  Rua  Mousinho  da 

Silveira  121. 
Ferreira   Marques  e  Ca.,   Rua  das 

Flores  72. 

FUNCHAL.  MADEIBA  ISLANDS. 

Importers  (dry-goods  stores) : 
Bazar  do  Povo. 
Coelhos  Irmaos. 
Sllvestre  Bros. 
Tavaes,  Ant.  Andrade  e  CSa. 


RUSSL4. 


BIGA. 


Agents: 

Isidor  Wulff,  Thronfolger  Boul.  5. 

H.  Bruggemann,  Gildstuberstrasse  4. 
Wholesale  Importers: 

Act-Cles.  MoriU  Feitelberg,  Siinder- 
strasse. 


BIGA — Contlnned. 


Wholesale  importers — Continued. 
S.  A.  Bllchmann  &  Soehne,  Siinder- 

strasse. 
Nathnnsohn    &   Bernhelm,    Sttnder- 

strasse. 
M.  Kron,  Stinderstrasse. 
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EUROPE— Continued. 
RUSSIA— Continued. 


HELSINGFORS,    FINLAND. 

Importers,  wholesalers,  and  retailers: 
Oskar  Froeberg*s  Bftf. 
Frithjof  Lindstrom. 
Ad.  BaltschelTsky. 
Tukkukaiippa  Osakeyhtioe. 
TaUios  Osuke-Kauppa. 
Suonien    Osuuskauppojen   Keskuso- 

suuskunta,  r.  1. 
Th.  Neovius  Aktiebolag. 

ODESSA. 

Agents : 
Tlieo<lor    Ginzbnrg,    Pokrovskl    Per 

No.  1. 
J.   S.   Kornln,   Preobrajenskaja   No. 

38. 
J.  A.  Tronpianskt,  Tiraspolskaja  No. 

13. 
Wholesale  stores: 
M.  Sapognikov,  B.  Arnautskaja  No. 

91. 
C.  H.  Hurfinkel,  B.  Arnautskaja  No. 

89. 
B.  Dusman,  B.  Arnautskaja  No.  78. 

BOSTOFF  ON  DON. 

S.    Gentch-Ogluev   and    I.    Shaposhnl- 
•  kov.,  Sadovala  St.,  No.  47. 
A.     lablokofT    &     Sons,     Taganrovski 
Prospekt  No.  42. 

TIFLia 

Wholesalers : 
T.    D.    Puginoff,    Allhanoff    &    Co., 
Armyanskl  Bazar  No.  11. 


TIFUS — Continued. 

Wholesalers — Continued. 
Tchavtchavidje    &    Gvelisiani    Co., 

Golovinsky  Pr.  34. 
Melik-Marutiantz  Bros.  &  Co.,  Man- 
tashevsky  Riad. 
Agents : 
I^eonidas  Weiss,  Armyanskl  Bazar. 
Peter  Krimoff,  Bebutovskala  St 

WIBOBG.  FINLAND. 

Importers  and  wholesalers: 
Osakeyhtioe    Sofia    Zweiberg   aktie- 

bolaget. 
A.  Auvlnen  Osakeyhtioe. 
Pyykkoe  &  Tolvonen. 
John  Lindgren. 

WASA«  FINLAND. 

Importers  and  wholesalers: 
Carl  FInnilae  Aktiebolaget 
Otto  Klndberg. 
John  Nylund. 
Lasslla  &  Tikanola. 

OTHBB  CITIES  IN  FINLAND. 

Importers  and  wholesalers: 
K.  P.  Huuskanen,  Osakeyhtioe,  Tarn- 

merfors, 
John  Blom,  Tammerfors. 
Oulun    Tukkukauppa    Osakeyhtioe, 

Uleaborg. 
H.  J.  Idman,  BJoerneborg. 


SPAIN. 


BABCBLONA. 


Agents  who  sell  from  samples  for 
direct  shipment  by  manufacturer 
to  purchaser:  • 

Ram6n  Burgada,  Consejo  de  Ciento 

277. 
Juan  B.  Llopis,  Cortes  504. 
Roca  y  SUvestre,  Puerta  del  Angel  2. 
J.  Casanovas,  Universidad  23. 
Andr^  Oallego,  Lauria  31. 
Button    Jobbers,    wholesalers,    or    im- 
porters buying  for  their  own  ac- 
count: 
Hijos  de  Francisco  Forgas,  Bagur 

(Gerona). 
B.  Puigdengolas,  S.  C,  Cortes  670. 
Tailor's  trimming  houses: 

Jos€  Fortier,  Plaza  Santa  Ana  19. 
Arturo  Polls,  S.  Pablo  30. 
Ram6n  Reventos,  Trafalgar  7. 
J.  Li6pez  Bonet,  Claris  74. 
Dress  trimming  houses: 
E.  y  E.  Bartroli,  Vergara  14. 
J.  Bofill  y  Cia.,  Rlera  San  Juan  37. 
Hijo  de  Juan  Contarell,  Caspe  30. 


BABCELONA— Continued. 


Dress  trimming  houses — Continued. 
Ram6n  Morera,  Puerta  Ferrlsa  8. 
I.  Mir  Rovlra,  Rambla  Cataluua  3. 
Raich  Unos.,  Plaza  Urquinaona  10. 

ona  10. 
Robust^  y  Francfts,  Puertaferrisa  30. 
Enrique  Borrfts,  Paseo  de  Gracla  37. 

MADBID. 

Importer  and  wholesaler: 

J.   Antonio  Pascual,  Calle  de  Car- 
retas  14. 
Importers  and  Jobbers: 

Largacha  Hnos.,  Montera  45. 

F.  R(Mlriguez  Hnos,  Montera  39. 

Felipe  Garcia  Qulros,  Romanones  7. 

Haza  y  Cia.,  San  Jeronimo  31. 

Francisco  Florez,  Hortaleza  19. 

Sobrinos  PeHa  Villarejo,  Concepcion 
Jeronima  25. 

Manuel  Fernandex  Aedo,  Pontejos  4. 

Sempere  y  Oviedo,  Pontejos  6. 

Sobrinos  de  Caso,  Pontejos  2. 

Antonio  Ubillos,  Correos  4. 
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EUROPE— Continued. 

SPAIN— Continiieil. 


MADRID — Continued. 

Agents  for  foreign  manufacturers  sell- 
ing from  samples: 
Emilio  Tobes,  San  Bernardo. 
Granda  y  Machol,  Cruz  7. 
Felix  Falkensteln,  Ooleglata  7. 
Francisco  Plelflfer,  Alameda  5. 
Ram6n  Glmeno,  Cava  Baja. 
M.  Fernandez  Caro,  Preciados  7. 
Maximo  Kurten,  Conde  de  Aranda. 
Gerardo  Alvarez,  Mayor  88. 
Mauricio  Enederichs. 

MALAGA. 

(Correspondence  must  l>e  in  Spanish.) 

Commission  agents  representing  button 

manufacturers : 
Miguel  Hidalgo,  Calle  Comlsarlo  6. 
Jos6  Atencla  Garcia,  Calle  LIborio 

Garcia  2. 
Aurelio  I>echuga,  Calle  Larlos  6. 
Julio  del  Pozo,  Calle  Strachan  14. 
Antonio  Prados. 
Vda.    de    Enrique    Jimenez,    Calle 

Santo  Domingo. 
Franco,  Martinez  &  Co.,  Calle  Sta. 

Maria  4. 
Bernardo    Garcia    Martinez,    Calle 

Huerto  Madera  5. 

SEVILLE. 

Agents  selling  from  samples,  manu- 
facturer's account: 

Evarlsto  Li  Han,  G.  de  VInuesa  7 
(best  trade). 

Manuel  Carmona.  G.  Cuadrado  12 
(best  trade). 

Joaquin  Ruiz  de  Castro,  Tetuan  14 
(best  trade). 

Juan  Ruiz  Murcia,  Caleria  3. 

Jos6   Fernandez   Moreno,   Alfalfa  4 

y6. 

Juan    Maqueda,    Plaza   de   Alfonso' 

XIII  8. 
Antonio  Lopez  Gimenez,  Pi  y  Margall 

15. 
Button  wholesalers  who  buy  for  their 

own  account  (the  first  nine  cater 

to  the  highest  priced  trade) : 
ta  floz  y  Gomez,  Chaplneros  8  y  10. 
Francisco  Martin  de  Soto  S.  en  C, 

Puente  y  Pellon  25. 
Perez  y  Silgado,  S.  en  C,  Alvarez 

Quintero  1. 
Pedro  Velazco  y  Cla.,  Cordoba  2. 
Joaquin    RIoja    Romero,    Puente   y 

Pellon  22. 


SEVILLE — Continued. 

Button  wholesalers  who  buy  for  their 
own  account,  etc.— Continued. 

Rodriguez  y  Ramos,  Agujas  3  y  5. 

Sanchez  y  Cia.,  Alonso  el  Sablo  11 
y  13. 

Velasco  y  Sobrinos,  Chaplneros  2. 

Vluda  de  Jacinto  Sanchez,  Federlco 
de  Castro  60. 

Baldomero  Bernaldez  CJorral,  Cor- 
doba 1. 

Pedro  0)ntreras  Romero,  Rioja  14. 

Luis  Garcia  Fernandez,  TJneros  9. 

Gotor  y  Cla.,  S.  en  C,  Fernandez  y 
Gonzalez,  22. 

Molina  y  Burgos,  Francos  42. 

Leon  Perez  y  Martinez,  Cordoba  15. 

Gulllermo  Rioja  Romero,  Federlco 
de  Castro  39. 

Braulio  Saenz  Martinez,  Agujas,  2. 

Quiterlo  Tobia  Romero.  Federico 
de  Castro  31. 

Vlllegas  Hnos.,  Francos  29. 

Martin  Zabala  Herrero,  Plaza  del 
Pan  2. 

VALENCIA. 

Importers  who  buy  for  their  own  ac- 
count : 

Jos^  Mellado  Chapa,  Calle  Sangre  7. 

Jos6  Maria  Quadrado,  Calle  San 
Vicente  75. 

S&nchez  de  Leon  Hnos.,  Calle  San 
Vicente  20. 

Juan  Emilio  Campoy,  Calle  San 
Vicente  1. 

Bernardo  G6mez,  Calle  San  Fer- 
nando. 

F.  G6mez  Ferrer,  Calle  San  Vicente 
58. 

J.  Mufioz  Vizcaino,  Calle  San  Vicente 
28. 

Juan  MaHlnez,  Plaza  Porchets  6. 

Juan  Senabre  Hnos.,  Plaza  Por- 
chets 3. 

Wenceslao  Torralba,  Plaza  de  las 
YIerbas. 

Manuel  Perales,  Calle  Bolseria  19. 

Enrique  Grau  y  Cla.,  Calle  Mercado 
4. 

J.  Vernia  y  Cla.,  Calle  Gracia  20. 

Jos6  Sempere,  Calle  Sagunto  110. 

Jos^  Company,  Calle  Flasaders  20. 

Beltran  y  Belda,  Colchoneros  1. 

Segul  Hnos.,  Calle  San  Vicente  98. 
Agents  for  foreign  manufacturers,  sell- 
ing from  samples  for  direct  or  In- 
direct shipment,  manufacturer  as- 
suming responsibility  for  the  ac- 
count: 

Leo]3oldo  Cabrera,  Plaza  Murclanos 
3. 
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EUROPE— Continued. 


SPAIN— Continued. 


VALENCIA — Continued. 

Agents    for     foreign    manufacturers, 

etc. — Ck)n  tinned. 
Jos^  Maria   Beniloch,   Galle   Santa 

Irene. 
Vicente  Veres,  Gran  Via  Oermanias. 
Ramiro  Saez,  Calle  Padre  Jofre. 
Carlos  Castelld,  Calle  Sagunto,  Letra 

LL. 
Salvador  Izquiordo,  Calle  Mar  74. 
Jos6  Gumiel,  Plaza  MOsIco  GOmeE. 

TBNERIFFB,  CANAKT  ISLANDS. 

Importers  who  can  act  as  agents : 
C.  Garcia  Dorta. 
M.  Rallo. 

LAS  PALIIA8,  GRAND  CANAKT. 

Importers : 
Juan  Cabrera  Iglesias. 
Viuda  Tomas  Lozano-Peres. 
Penate  y  Cla. 


OTHER  CITIES. 


(Correipondence  mnit  be  in  Spanish.) 

Commission   agents  representing  but- 
ton manufacturers: 
Juan  de  Rojas  e  Hijos,  Antequera. 
Don  Salvador  Jimenez,  Ronda. 
Diego   Vazquez    Alonso,    Calle   Cis- 

nero  1,  Almeria. 
Angel  R.  Agudo,  Calle  Mesones  33, 

Granada. 
Bmilio  Fernandez  Robles,  Calle  San 

Jacinto  7,  Granada. 
Ramon     Aguayo     Martinez,     Calle 

Agua  7,  Baza. 
Chiliida  Guzman  y  Pay  a,  Calle  Sa- 

lida  22,  Jaen. 
Geronimo  Porras  Sanchez,  Calle  B. 

Soriano  31,  Jaen. 
Jo66  Lopez,  Alcala  la  Rea. 
Vicente  Cuberta,  Baeza. 
Jos^  Olivares  &  Co.,  Lahneron  73, 

Linares. 


SWEDEN. 


GOTEBOma 

Wholesale    merchants    handling    dry 
goods  and  haberdashery: 

F.  W.  Hasselblad  &  Co.,  1  Ostra 
Hamngatan. 

Lagerstedt  &  Co.,  68  Kyrkogaten. 

Bendix,  Josephson  &  Co.  (head  office 
in  Stockholm),  31  Ostra  Hamn- 
gatan. 

Aug.  Abrahamson  &  Co.,  16  Ostra 
Larmgatan. 

P.  Em.  LIthamder  &  Co.,  A.  B.,  19 
St.  Nygatan 

Iwar  Dawidson,  10  Stampgatan. 
.     Aktiebolaget     LOfmark     &    Co.,     1 
Klappressareg. 

H.  J.  Ileyman  &  Co.,  18  Norra 
Hamngatan. 

L.  Sterner  &  Co.,  9  Korsgatan. 

Brink,  Johanson  &  Co.,  6  Tradgards- 
gatan. 

Aktiebolaget  American  Bazar 
(wholesale  and  retail,  cheap 
goods),  4  and  6  Lazarettgatan. 

MALMO. 

Wholesale    merchants    handling    dry 
goods  and  haberdashery : 
Aktiebolaget  Aurell  &  Co.,  32  Bait- 
zarsgatan. 


MALMO—Contlnued. 

Wholesale    merchants    handling    dry 
goods  and  haberdashery — Oontd. 

Aktiebolaget  Evald  Larsen,  1  Soder- 
gatan. 

Ludvig   Lindgren   &  Co.,   3   Soder- 
gatan. 

Aktiebolaget  Adolf  Lindahl,  33  Vas- 
tergatan. 

Aktiebolaget   Albert   Zadlg.   35  Ny- 
gatan. 

C.  &  M.  Fougstedt,  6  ScMlergntan. 

O.  G.  Nilsson,  70  N.  Vallgatnn. 

Aktiebolaget  M.  Flensburg  Soner.  9 
Sodergatan. 

Nordmark  &  Persson,  66  N.   Vall- 
gatan. 
Agents : 

Nils  Aim,  18  Kopmansgatan. 

Oscar  Josephson,  60  Kyrkogatnn. 

Ernst  LJunggren,  31  Drottninggatan. 

STOCKHOLM. 

Wholesale  dealers: 
H.  S.  Josephson. 
Bendix,  Josophson  &  Co. 
Nilsson  &  LIndstroni. 
Ab.  G.  Abramson  &  Co. 
G.  Rosendahl  &  Co. 
Stockhaus  &  Co. 
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EUROPE— Continued. 

SWITZERLAND. 


LIST    OF   MANUFACTURERS. 

Berne : 

Otto  Schaerer,  Terassenweg  18. 
Zurich : 

Xaver  Relchlin,  Horgen. 

Alb.  Guller  Soeline,  Huettikon. 

BERNB. 

Button  jobbers,  wholesalers,  or  Im- 
porters buying  on  own  account: 

Reinhard  &  Hebeisen,  Ryffligilsschen 
8  (chiefly  for  collar  buttons). 

Haberstlch  &  Martin,  Amtshaus- 
gasse  3  (important). 

F.  A.  Brugg,  Lftngg.,  Gesellschafts- 
strasse  21. 

Gerber  &  Krebs,  Montbljoustrasse 
30.    ^ 

Au  Bon  Marchd,  Spltalgasse  8. 


ZURICH. 

Wholesale   button   dealers  f<^   men*s 

clothing : 
H.  Pfister  &  Co.,  Slhihofstrasse  29. 
Hlestand-Wirz  &  Co.,   Blelcberweg 

18. 
Hans  Grossmann,  SchweiEergasse  8. 
Liebermann    &   Waeichli,    Bahnhof- 

strasse  57b. 
A.  Sehmid,  Muensterhof  14. 
Wholesale  button  dealers  for  women's 

garments : 
A.  Fenner  Soehne,  Rathausbmecke  8. 
M.  Jaeckle-Marti,  Bodmerstrasse  3. 
Rud.  Hallheimer,  Seidengasse  10. 
Wiegner  &  Maier,  Slhlstrasse  46. 
Arnold  &  Co.,  Rennweg  26. 

LUGANO    (TBSSIN). 

Wholesale    button    dealer    for    men*8 
clothing : 
Zucolll  &  Co. 


UNITED  KINGDOM. 


LIST  OF  MANUFACTURERS. 

Buttons  (Ltd.),  Portland  St.,  Bir- 
mingham. 

Firmin  &  Sons,  Villa  St,  Hockley, 
Birmingham. 

H.  &  J.  Beale,  16  Spear  St,  Man- 
chester. 

BIRMINGHAM. 

Tailors*  trimming  warehouses: 

Samuel  Worsey  &  Sons,  31  Union  St. 
Holroyd    &    Go.    (Ltd.),    25    Carrs 

Lane. 
Boddington  &  Sons,  20  Cannon  St. 
Heaton  &  Taylor,  Crooked  Lane. 
John  T.  Johnson,  17  Carrs  Lane. 
George  Hather,  166  Hurst  St 

BRADFORD. 

Wholesale  clothing  supplies: 

Bateman  Foster,  53  Sunbridge  Road 
(pearl  buttons  for  women's  gar- 
ments, shirts,  and  underwear). 

Ha  worth  &  Co.,  Barry  St  (pearl, 
glass,  and  celluloid  buttons  for 
blouses  and  shirts). 

Samuel  HinchclifTe,  49  Sunbridge 
Road  (pearl  and  glass  buttons  for 
blouses  and  women's  wear). 

Wm.  liongfield,  55  Sunbridge  Road 
(buttons  for  men*s  clothing  trade). 

George  A.  Thomas,  3  Lewis  St., 
Halifax  (white  buttons  tor  under- 
clothing trade). 


BRADFORD^-Continiied.    . 

Blouse  and  skirt  makers: 
F.  A.  Aspinwall  &  Co.,  2  Green  St 
Chas.  B.  Barrand,  8  Royal  Arcade. 
Beattie,  Sons  &  Co.,  18a  Johngate. 
Boocock  &  Smith,    Victoria   Cham- 
bers, Little  Horton  Lane. 
Bridge  Mills  Co.,  Barkerend  Road. 
J.  Hemingway  &  Co.  (shirt  makers), 

5  Barry  St 
R.   Hodgson  &  Co.,  116  Sunbridge 

Road. 
A.  Holt  &  Sons,  20  Barry  St 
Jarvis  &  Co.,  115  Caledonia  St 
J.  G.  Mallinson,  Bower  St 
W.  Mercer  &  Co..  Humboldt  St      * 
F.    Murgatroyd    &   0>.,    499    Leeds 
Road. 

F.  Parkinson  &  Co.,  16  CJhester  St 
A.  Ridden  &  Co.,  Humboldt  St 

G.  Sheldrake  &  Sons    (undercloth- 
ing) 4  Wade  St,  Halifax. 

R.  Whitehead  &  Co.,  14  Sunbridge 
Road. 

BRISTOI*. 

Agent : 
George    Arthur    Warren,    18    John 
Street  Broad  St 
Button  jobbers,  wholesalers,  etc.: 
Alexandra    Co.,    51-61    Whiteladies 

Road. 
Barton     Warehouses     (Ltd.),     St 
James'  Barton. 
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BRISTOL — Continaed. 

Button  jobbers,  wholesalers,  etc. — CJon. 

Bristol  Drapery  Co.,  Avonmouth. 

S.  T.  Davey,  100  Whlteladles  Road. 

Jolly  &  Son,  40  College  Green. 

Jones  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  56  Wine  St 

Baker,  Baker  &  Co.,  49  Wine  St 

J.  F.  Bolt  &  Co.,  112  Saint  Thomas 
St 

Copestake,    Crampton    &    Co.,    10 
Bridge  St 

C.  J.  Dearlove  &  Co.,  9  Portland  Sq. 

J.  H.  Hill  &  Son,  8  Union  St 

Kilsby,  Leech  &  Garland,  3  John  St 

Phillips  &  Piper,  16  Mary-le-Port  St 

J.  F.  Taylor  &  Son,  32  College  Green. 

Redland    Drapery    Co.,    13    White- 
ladies  Road. 

B.  C.  Shepherd  &  Co.,  36  Clarence 
Road. 

Verrier  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  39  Wine  St 

Wilkinson  &  RlddeU  (Ltd.),  39  Vic- 
torta  St 

Williams  &  Co.,  77  Park  St 
Tailors*  trimming  and  supply  houses: 

G.  Bateman,  45  College  Green. 

J.  F.  Bolt  &  Co.,  112  St  Thomas  St 

J.  &  W.  Davey,  82  Ashley  Road. 

Bristol  Furniture  Nail  &  Button  Co., 
St  James'  Works,  Wade  St 

W.  F.  Godfrey,  402  Stapleton  Road. 

E.  J.  Goss,  25  Cumberland  St,  St 
Paul's. 

Grove  Bros.,  24  Broad  St. 

H.  Hill  &  Sons,  9  Christmas  St 

Jones  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  56  Wine  St 

Linen   Manufacturing   Co.,   4   Nar- 
row Wine  St 

H.  J.  Machin,  Rupert  St 

M.  A.  Stedeford,  223  Stapleton  Road. 

Trull  &  Co.,  22  BrOad  St. 

Francis  Tidball,  371  Stapleton  Road. 

Arthur  Quant,  14  Clare  St. 

Alexandra  0>.,  51  Whiteladies  Road. 

Baker,  Baker  &  Ck>.,  49  Wine  St 

Barton    Warehouses    (Ltd.),    1    St 
James'  Barton. 

Cooperative       Wholesale       Society, 
Broad  Quay. 

Harris,   Newman  &  Co.,   145   Red- 
cliff  St 

R.  Lambert  &  Sons,  20  High  St 

Andrew  Little,  34  Ashley  Road. 

Phillips  &  Piper  (Ltd.),  16  Mary-le- 
Port  St 

Wakefield  Bros.,  58  Old  Market  St 
Dress- trimming  houses : 

Alexandra  0>.,  5  Whiteladies  Road. 

Barton     Warehouses      (Ltd.),     St 
James'  Barton. 

J.  F.  Bolt  &  Co.,  112  St  Thomas  St 


BRISTOL — Continued. 

Dress-trimming  houses — (Continued. 
Chudley's  Drapery  Co.,  234  Staple- 
ton  Road. 
G.    F.    I>endy,   9   Merchants   Road, 

Clifton. 
Direct  Supply  Co.,  9  St  James'  Sq. 
Richard    Erby    &    Ck).,    46    College 

Green. 
J.  &  C.  Foster,  81  Wells  Road. 
Guiver  &  Bradburne,  67  Whiteladies 

Road. 
Harris  &  Tozer,  140  Wells  Road. 
Hunt  &  Phillips,  1  North  St 
HunUey  &  Co.,  79  West  St 
James  &  Short,  26  Ck)llege  Green. 
Janner  &  CJo.,  163  Ashley  Road. 
Jolly  &  Son,  40  College  Green. 
Jones  &  Son,  56  Wine  St. 
E.     McCarthy,    19    Queen's    Road, 

Clifton. 
T.   I*akeman  &  Son,  2  Whiteladies 

Road. 
Rawie  &  Co.,  3  Repton  Road,  Bris- 

lington. 
J.    F.    Taylor    &    Son,    32    College 

Green. 

HUDDBRSFIBLD. 

Wholesale  clothiers : 
Balrstow  Sons  &  Co.   (Ltd.),  Fltz- 

williara  St 
Brook  Sugden  &  Co.    (Ltd.),  Page 

St. 
Haighs  (Ltd.),  St  John's  Road. 
W.  S.  Haigh  &  Co.,  3  Byram  St 
Firth  &  Carr,  2  St  John's  Road. 
Creorge  Cropland,  17  Chancery  Lane. 
Samuel  Taylor  &  CJo.,  Prospect  St 
Denton  Lee  &  Co.,  17  Dundas  St. 
France  &  Preston,  14  John  William 

St 
Geo.  Sykes  &  Co.,  Cloth  Hall  St 
Morton  Bros.,  Cloth  Hall  St. 
Alfred  Willis,  70  John  William  St 
Wrigley  &  Tinker,  Alfred  St 
Chilton     Wrigley     &     Co.      (Ltd.), 

Green  St 
Hirst,   Kettlewell   &  Co.    (Ltd.),   2 

Dundas  St. 
Murdock,   Thompson   &  O).,   5   St 

John's  Road. 
Wilkinson  &  Thompson,  28  Market 

St 

HULL. 

Importers  and  wholesalers  (dry  goods 
and  trimmings) : 
Samuel  Laughton,  Market  Place. 
Hudson,  Smith  &  Co.,  King  St 
Foster  &  Co.,  Silver  St 
Moss  &  Co.,  Waterhouse  Lane. 
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HULL — Continued. 

Retail   dry    goods   merchants    (direct 
Importers)  : 
Thornton  Varley  &  Company,  Pros- 
pect St. 
Bladons  (Ltd.),  Prospect  St 
Marris,    Willows   &    Smith,    Whlte- 
friarsgate. 

LEEDS. 

Wholesale  hutton  dealers : 
Crowe  &  Co.,  Wellington  St 
I.  J.  &  G.  Cooper,  St.  Paul's  St 
Holt  &  Co.,  St  Paul's  St 
Robert  Gill,  14  Baslnghall  St 
Avlson,  Hare  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  44  Wel- 
lington St 
Ash  worth,  Brown  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  West 

St 
A.  R.  Bennett,  19a  Wellington  St 
Bell,  Bond  St 
Importers  and  likely  importers: 
C.  H.  Powel,  32  St  Paul's  St 
Star  Agency  Co.  (Ltd.),  5  Bedford 

St 
P.  J.  &  J.  R.  Smith,  5  King  St 

LEICESTER. 

Jobbers  and  ftgents  for  foreign  firms: 
T.  Firth  &  Co.,  King  St 
Butterworth   &   Co.,   4   Town   Hall 

Lane. 
Faire  Bros.,  Humberstone  Road. 

LONDON. 

Button  Importers: 

William  Williams  &  Son  (Ltd.), 
Bread  St.,  E.  C. 

Weintraud  Sons  &  CJo.,  Wells  St, 
E.  C. 

Olney  Amsden  &  Sons,  Falcon  St, 
E   C 

Cook  Son  &  Co.,  St  Paul's  Church- 
yard, E.  C. 

Pawsons  &  Leafs,  St  Paul's  Church- 
yard, E.  C. 

Richard  Evans  &  Co.,  Watllng  St, 
E.  C. 

Rylands  &  Sons  (Ltd.),  Wood  St, 
E.  C. 

S.  Thompson  &  Son.,  Wood  St.,  E.  C. 

Hitchcock  Williams  &  Co.,  St  Paul's 
Churchyard,  E.  C. 

Copestake  Crampton  &  Co.,  Bow 
Churchyard,  E.  C. 

Bartrum  Harvey  &  Co.,  Gresham 
St,  E.  C. 

Speyer,  Schwerdt  &  Co.  (Ltd.), 
Golden  Lane,  E.  C. 

O.  &  J.  Weldon,  Cheapside,  B.  (X 


LONDON— Continued. 

Agents  who  take  orders  from  samples : 
Gultermann  &  Co.,  35  Aldermanbury, 

E.  C 
Fowler  &  Orr,  55  Knightrider  St, 

E.  C. 
C.  W.  Bartholomew,  2-8  Falcon  St., 

E.  C. 
Gradden  &  CJo.,  5  Falcon  St,  B.  C. 
M.  H.  Webber,  2  Lllypot  Lane,  E.  C. 
M.   Wilson   of  W.   G.   Thomas,  3-4 

Little  Love  Lane,  B.  C.    (temi>o- 

rary  address,  101  Wood  St,  E.  C). 
Robert  Johae  &  Co.,  37-38  Gutter 

Lane,  E.  C. 
Henry  W.  Koehler,  10  Wood  St  Sq., 

B.  C. 
Frederick  Newton  &  Co.,  8  and  9 

Hamsell  St,  E.  C. 
Petit  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  1  Upper  James 

St,  Golden  Sq.  W. 
Romlnger  Welsh  &  Co.    (Ltd.),   46 

Queen  Victoria  St,  E.  C. 
Ippolito  C.   Strazza,  50  Alderman- 
bury, B.  C. 

MANCHESTEB. 

Agents  selling  from  samples,  manufac- 
turers' account : 

Carver  &  Roberts,  38  George  St 

Crampton,  E.  &  Co.,  12  Little  Lever 
St.,  and  possibly 

H.  VoUmer  &  Son,  41  Spear  St 

Thomas  Gledhill,  4  Short  St 
Agents  selling  from  samples,  agents' 
account : 

H.  Vollmer  &  Son,  41  Spear  St 
Jobbers,  wholesalers,  or  importers: 

Parry  Sons  &  Hanson  (Ltd.),  70  Can- 
non St. 

W.   Prince  &  Son   (Ltd.),  14  New 
Brown  St 

S.  &  J.  Watts,  Portland  St 

Beaumont  Bros  (Ltd.),  Corporation 
St. 

J.  P.  Levey,  13  Rook  St 
Tailors'  and  dress- trimming  houses: 

Parry    Sons  &   Hanson    (Ltd.),    70 
Cannon  St 

W.  Prince  &  Son    (Ltd.),  15  New 
Brown  St. 

Beaumont  Bros.  (Ltd.),  Corporation 
St. 
Wholesale  warehousemen : 

Pugh  Davies  &  Co.,  29  Dale  St 

G.  Peak  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  9  Portland  St 

Rylands  &  Sons   (Ltd.),  New  High 
St. 

J.  Pendlebury,  30  Thomas  St 
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NEWCASTLE. 

Wholesale  dealers: 
W.  Adler  &  Co.,  126  Westgate  Road. 
Eagle  Sons  &  Co.,  Westgate  Road. 
Cooperative       Wholesale        Society 

(Ltd.),  West  Blandford  St. 
Balnbrldge  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  Market  St. 

NOTTINGHAM. 

Jobbers  and  agents  for  foreign  firms: 
Jonathan  Page  &  0>.,  Long  Row  and 

Market  St. 
Frederick  William  Gray  &  Son,  2 

Pilcher  Gate. 
W.  F.  Newell,  34  High  Pavement 
Snook  &  (Do.,  Houndsgate. 

PLYMOUTH. 

Wholesale  dealers: 
Britannia  Clothing  Works. 
Rundle,  Rogers  &  Brooks. 
Lancaster  &  CJo. 
Tippett  &  O. 
Butt,  Vosper  &  Knight 
Spooner  &  CJo. 
Popham,  Radford  &  Co. 

PORTSMOUTH. 

Jobbers  and  wholesalers: 
Martin  &  Sons  (Ltd.). 

SOUTHAMPTON. 

Jobbers  and  wholesalers: 
F.  J.  Trippe  &  Sons  (Ltd.). 

CARDIFF,  WALES. 

Wholesale  dealers: 

Finlay,  Jenkins  &  Co.,  St.  Johns  Sq. 
Batho,  Taylor  &  Ogden,   St.  Johns 

Sq.    (wholesale  millinery,  buttons 

Incidental). 

SWANSEA.  WALES. 

Wholesale  dealers: 

Enoch  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  Waterloo  St 
Morgan  Jenkins  &  Co.,  Waterloo  St 

EDINBURGH.  SCOTLAND. 

Jobbers : 
Thomas  Owper  &  O).,  45  Jeffrey  St 
Wm.  Kirkhope  &  Sons,  18  Hanover 

St. 
J.  J.  Richardson  &  Co.,  54  George  St 
A.  Ward  &  Co.,  25  Hanover  St 
A.  McOacken  &  Co..  13  Hose  St 
J.  T.  Brown  &  Co.,  13  George  St 
Arthur  &  Co..  20  Waterloo  Place. 


EDINBURGH — Continued. 

Trimming,  small  ware,  and  fancy 
w^arehouses  (wholesale)  : 

Glen,  Johnston  &  Co..  19  South  St., 
David  St 

Richard  Evans  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  25 
North  Bridge. 

James  A.  Robertson,  8  North  Bridge. 

James  Cullen,  147  Buccleuch  St 

GLASGOW,  SCOTLAND. 

Wholesale  warehousemen : 

Barrie  &  Dick,  118-124  Queen  St 

Arthur  &  Co.,  78  Queen  St. 

Mann  Byars  &  C3o.  (Ltd.),  12  Argyle 

St 
Stewart  &  MacDonald    (Ltd.).  146 
Argyle  St 
Importers : 
George  Melville,  14  Princes  Square 

(works,  Pollokshaws,  Glasgow). 
Sands  &  Graham   (Ltd.),  48  Miller 
St 
Button  factors : 
Wm.  &  T.  B.  Brown,  25  Gordon  St. 

BELFAST,  IRELAND. 

Shirt  factories: 
John  Fulton  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  6  Ormeau 

Ave. 
Lindsay  Bros.   (Ltd.),  7-9  Donegal 

Place. 
Bulloch  &  O.,  29  Adelaide  St. 
Mclntyre,  Hogg,  Marsh  &  Co.,  22-24 

Church  St. 
Murphy  &  Orr,  18  Donegal  St. 
New  Hope  Street  Factory,  5  Hope 

St 
Ulster  Shirt  &  Collar  Co.,  86  Bank- 
more  St. 
Custom  shirt  makers : 
John  Arnott  &  Co.,  14-24  Brtdge  St. 
H.  Berrington  &  Co.,  Ormeau  Ave. 
Irish  Shirt  Manufacturing  Co.,  1-45 

Castle  St 
Ix)wry  &  Officer,  Donegal  St 
John  WMlson  &  Son  (Ltd.),  12  May 

St 

CORK,  IRELAND. 

Importers  and  clothing  manufacturers: 
T.    Lyons   &   Co.    (Ltd.),   20    South 

Main  St 
Dwyer  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  24  Great  George 

St. 
Booth  &  Fox,  I>avitt's  Quay  (shirts). 
J.  J.  Meehan  &  Sons,  7  Merchants 

Quay  (overalls). 
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CORK,  IRELAND — Continued. 

Shirt  lualiers: 

Munster  Arcade,  29  Patrick  St. 

Alexander  Grant  &  Co.,  52  Patricli 
St. 

Quwn's  Old  Castle,  85  Grand  Parade. 

Cash  &  Co.,  18  Patrick  St. 

J.  W.  Dowden  &  Co.,  113  Patrick  St. 

London  House,  14  Patrick  St. 

F.  Allraan  &  C^o.,  2  Winthrop  St. 

Fitzgerald  &  Son,  44  Patrick  St. 

J.  Hill  &  Son,  25  Grand  Parade. 

Lawson  &  Son,  11  King  St. 

T.  O'Gonnan,  Victoria  Building, 
King  St. 

William  J.  O^Sullivan,  11  Grand 
Parade. 

Mr.  James  Dwyer,  29  Marlboro  St., 
Cork,  would  be  a  good  general  agent 
to  handle  buttons  for  Munster. 

LONDONDERRY,  IRELAND. 

Shirt  makers: 
Bayer,  Charles  &  Co.,  Foyle  Road. 
J.  J.  Carton  &  Co.,  Uossville  St. 
Edward  Doherty,  Abercorn  Uoad. 
Thos.  Gibson,  Rossville  St. 
Grant,    Soramerville   &   Co.,    Prince 

Arthur  St. 
James  Hamilton,  John  St. 
Hogg  &  Mitchell,  James  St. 
Kennedy  &  Co.,  Great  James  St. 


LONDONDERRY,  IRELAND—Goiittniied. 

Shirt  makers — Continued. 
Lloyd,  Attre  &  Smith,  Great  James 

St. 
Alexr.  Mills,  Strand  Road. 

D.  A.  Mooney,  Foyle  St. 
Austin  Moore,  Strand  Road. 
Porter  &  Acheson,  Carlisle  Road. 
Young  &  Rochester,  Waterside. 
Welch,    Margetson    &   Co.,    Carlisle 

Road. 
TiUie  &  Henderson,  Foyle  Road. 
Shields  (Ltd.),  Society  St 

VALETTA,  MALTA. 

Importing  stores: 
('armedo  Calius. 
Paola  Portelll. 
S.  Abela  &  Figll. 
Carmela  Anastasi. 
P.  P.  Moore. 
V.  Galea  di  Antonio. 

E.  Sclcluna  &  FiglL 
Giovanni  Sapiano. 

Commission  houses: 
P.  Cutajar  &  Co. 
Michele  Darmanin. 
Degiorgio  &  AzzopardL 
Valentin!  &  Portelli. 
Gambin  &  Casolani. 
Giuseppe  Darmanin. 
Hammer  &  Thomson. 
W.  Pariente. 


ASIA. 

CHINA. 


CANTON. 

Connnis.sion  houses: 
Sliewan,  Tomes  &  Co.  (British). 
H.  E.  Arnhold  (British). 
Deacon  &  (>).  (British). 
Cary  &  Co.  (American). 
E.  D.  Miller  (American). 

HONGKONa 

Ck>mmisslon  houses: 

W.  R.  Loxley  &  Ck). 

Harry  Wicklng  &  Co. 

W.  G.  Humphreys  &  Co. 

Vieria  &  Co. 

Silva-Netto  &  Co. 

Alex.  Ross  &  Co. 
Women's  clothing: 

Fairall  &  Go. 

Lane,  Crawford  &  CJo. 

Wm.  Powell  (Ltd.). 

The  Bon  Ton. 

J.  T.  Shaw. 

Madame  Flint. 

Madame  Casulli. 

Whlteaway,  Laidlaw  9c  Co. 


HONGKONG— Continued. 


Men's  clothing: 

J.  T.  Shaw. 

Wm.  Powell  (Ltd.). 

Tak  Cheong. 

Sincere  &  Co.  (Ltd.). 

The  Sun  CJo.  (Ltd.). 
Retail  stores: 

Wm.  Powell  (Ltd.) 

Tak  Cheong. 

Whlteaway,  I^aidlaw  &  Co. 

The  Sun  Co.  (Ltd.). 

Sincere  &  CJo.  (Ltd.). 

Macintosh  &  Co. 

MUKDEN. 

Agents  (selling  from  samples,  agent's 
resi)onsibility)  : 

Mitsui  Bussan  Halsha. 
Importers : 

Geo.  L.  Shaw  Bras. 

NBWCHWANC 

Importers : 
A.  Van  Ess  &  Co. 
E.  S.  Leeds. 
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SHANGHAL 


ASIA — Continued. 

CHINA— Continued. 

SHANGHAI— Continned. 


Importing  houses : 

Markt&Co.  (Ltd.)  (American). 

American  Trading  (>>.   (American). 

Slowe  &  Co.  (British). 

Walter  Nutter  &  Co.  (British). 

RelssA  Co.  (British). 

Cecil  Holliday  &  Co.  (Ltd.)  (Brit- 
ish). 

Edward  Wheen  &  Sons  (British). 

William  Little  &  Co.  (British). 

Melchers  &  Co.  (German). 

Arnhold,  Karberg  &  Co.  (German). 

Kamp  &  Co.  (German). 

Meyer  Ink  &  CJ6.  (German). 

Carlowltz  &  Co.  (CJerman). 

Klrchner  &  Boger  ((^rman). 

Die<lerichsen,  Jebsen  &  Co.  (Ger- 
man). 

Siemssen  &  Co.  (German). 

Reuter,  Brockelmann  &  Co.  (Ger- 
man). 


Importing  houses — Continued. 

Slevogt  &  Co.  (German). 

L.  Soyka  (Austrian). 

Austrian  Import  &  Export  Co.  (Aus- 
trian). 
Department   stores    (with   maU-order 
business  In  other  ports) : 

Whlteaway,  Laldlaw  &  CJo.     (Ltd.) 
(British). 

Lane,  Crawford  &  Co.  (Ltd.)   (Brit- 
ish). 

Hall&Holtz  (Ltd.)  (British). 

Weeks  &  Co.  (Ltd.)   (British). 

TIENTSIN. 

Importers : 
Arnhold,  Karberg  &  Oow 
Ralph  Harper  &  Co. 
Eduard  Meyer  &  Co. 
Gteo.  Crofts  &  Co. 
Okuma  &  Co.  (Ltd.)* 


FRENCH  INDO-CHINA. 

8AIGON. 

Importers : 
Berthet,  Charriere  et  Cie. 
E.  Bledermann  &  Co. 
Diethelm  &  Co. 
Dumarest  et  Fils. 

INDIA. 


CALCUTTA. 

Commission  agents  (importing  on  deal- 
er*s  account) : 

Allen  Bros.  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  1  Royal 
Exchange  Place. 

Q.  Atherton  &  Co.,  8  Clive  Buildings. 

Ghosh,  Mitter  &  Co.,  2-4  Radha  Ba- 
zar Lane. 

Grandage  &  Co.,  2  Cllve  Row. 

J.  F.  Kendrew  &  Co.,  3  Commercial 
Buildings. 

Joosub  Peer  Mahomed  k  Co.,  21  Pol- 
lock St 

K.  E.  Sadka,  Mehta  Buildings,  Can- 
ning St 

Sen  Pundit  &  Co.,  59  Bentlnck  St 

Slddessur,  Son  &  Co.,  33  Canning  St 

Stanley  Oakes  &  Co.,  6  Mangoe  Lane. 

KARACHL 

Button  dealers : 
Hoar  &  Co. 
Karachi  Stores. 

Karachi  Supply  (Ltd.)  (best  qual- 
ity buttons). 

37400''— 16 ^12 


KARACHI — ContlniMd. 

Button  dealers — Continued. 

Whlteaway,  Laidlaw  &  Co.  (Ltd.). 

Bombay  Stores. 

Haji  Abu  Bucker  &  Sons  (best  qual- 
ity buttons). 

Buchal  Esmail  &  Sons  (best  quality 
buttons). 

Hajl  Ayub  Khamlsa. 

Hajl  Karlm  Mohamed  Sharifl. 

Kasslm  &  Co. 

Commission  merchants: 
Chas.  H.  Parsons  &  Co.,  First  Line 

Beach. 
Alexander    &    Oo.,     Second     Line 

Beach. 
T.  A.  Taylor  &  Co.,  Armenian  St 
Bazaar  dealers: 
A.  T.  T.  Nomanbhoy  &  Ck).,  223-226 

China  Bazaar  Road. 
Salay  Mahomed  Hajee  Ebrahim  it 

Co.,  China  Bazaar  Road. 
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ASIA — Continued. 
JAPAN. 


TOKYO. 


Importers  and  wholesalers  of  buttons 
exclusively : 
K.    Okada,    Minami    Demma    Cho, 
Kyobashi,  Tokyo. 
General  importers: 
Sale  and   Frazar,  1  Yayasu,  Kojl- 

machl-Ku,  Tokyo. 
J.  A.  Fenner,  1  Owarl-Cho,  Itchome, 
Ginza,  Tokyo. 


YOKOHAMA. 


General  Importers: 
American  Trading  Ck).,  Yokohama. 
Patton,  McKenzie  &  Ck)^  26  Yama- 
shita  Gho,  Yokohama. 
Tailors  who  might  Import  buttons : 
Arthur  &  Bond,  38  Yamashlta  Ctio» 
Yokohama. 


JAVA. 


BATAVIA. 


Importers : 
Behn,  Meyer  &  Co. 
George  Wehry  &  CJo. 
Handelsvereeniging  Java. 
Indische  Handels  Compagnie. 
Internationale   Credlet   en   Handel- 
svereeniging Rotterdam. 
B.  van  Leeuwen  &  Go. 


BATAVIA — Continued. 


Importers — Continued. 
G.  Meijllnk. 
Nlederer  &  Co. 
Pitcairn,  Syme  &  Co. 
Handelsvereeniging  voorheen   Reiss 

&  Co. 
Socl6t6  Colonlale  Indo-Belge. 


PERSIA. 


TEHERAN* 

Importers : 
Magasin  Hollandals. 
Comptoir  Franca  is. 
H.  M.  Ismail  Kiachif  et  Fr^res. 
Mlrza  Hassan  Fr^res. 


TBHBBAN — Continued. 


Importers — Continued. 
H.  A.  Wekili  &  Co. 
Hadji  All  &  Bros. 
H.  Zia  &  Co. 
Hasan  Agha  Teheranjt 


^    STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS. 
SINGAPOBS.  8INGAPOBB— Continued. 


Importers : 
Katz  Bros. 
Behr  &  Co. 
Robinson  &  Co. 


BBIBUT. 

Importers : 
B.  Audi  et  Cie. 
Establissements  Orosdi-Back. 
Faukehnel  &  Schlfner. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Commission  aaents: 
€lebr.  Springer,  Stamboul,  Constanti- 
nople. 
Victor    Schnur,    Altiparmak    Han, 
Stamboul,  Constantinople. 
Tailors*  trimming  houses  (wholesale) : 
M.  Breitner,  Pera,  Yuksek  Kalderim. 
Albert    Gunzburg   &    F.    Grunstein, 
Pera,  Yuksek  Kalderim  No.  69. 


Importers — Continued. 
Wolskel  &  Co. 
John  Little  &  Co.    (Ltd.)< 


TURKEY. 


HAIFA. 

Importers : 
Moise  Bercoff. 
Pewsner  &  Kahan. 
Struve  &  Beck. 
Otto  Fisher. 
Schmidt  &  Co. 
Raphul  Hakim. 

SMYBNA. 

Agents  selling  from  samples,  manufac- 
turer's account: 
Constantin  Th.  Chaniotls. 
Demosthenis  Diamandid^ 
Joseph  Tchohadjlan. 
Robert  Kraemer. 
Jamafta  &  Constantlnldes. 
Jacques  Nahoum. 
Nlssim  Isacoff. 
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ASIA — Continued. 
TURKEY— ConUnuecL 


81ITBNA — Contliined. 

Jobbers  and  wholesalers: 
Etablissements  Oroedi-Back. 
Lee  Fils  Errera. 
Soci6t6  Ottomane  d'AnatoUe. 
P.  XeDopoulo  &  Ck>. 
Anglo  •  Eastern     Ck)operatlve 

(Ltd.). 
Nicolas  De  Andria. 
Bazar  d*Orient 
Daniel  Levy* 


Oo. 


SMTBNA — CoBtlnaeA 

Jobbers  and  wholesalers — Continued. 
Nissim  Pontremolli. 
Jacob  Modal  &  Fils. 

TRIPOU,  STBIA* 

Importers  (before  the  war)  : 
Akel  &  Farrah. 
George  Khayat 
Nicolas  AmiounL 
Hani  Nahas. 


AFRICA. 

EGYPT, 


ALEXANDRIA. 


Agent    (sells    on    manufacturer's    re- 
sponsibility) : 

Leon  Nacmias,  6  Rue  de  France. 
Jobbers : 

Orosdi-Back. 
Men's  tailors: 

London  house,  Rue  Sesostris. 

Phillips    &    Lawrence,    Rue    Cherif 
Pacha. 

Mauro  Gallo,  Rue  Adib. 

F.  Benedetto,  Rue  Cherif  Pacha. 
Ed.  Kurk  &  CV).,  Rue  Rosette. 
Davies   Bryan   &   Co.,    Rue   Cherif 

Pacha. 
Women's  tailors: 

London  house.  Rue  Sesostris. 

Phillips    &    Lawrence,    Rue    Cherif 
Pacha. 

Mme.  Adele  Zanobette,   Rue  Tous- 
soun  Pacha. 

Mile.  Rita  Fummo,  Rue  Nebl  Daniel. 

0.  Cabanes,  Rue  de  TEglise  Copte. 
Dry  goods  stores  with  women's  tailor- 
ing departments: 

Grands     Magasins     Chalons,     Rue 
Cherif  Pacha. 

Grands   Magasins    Hannaux,    Place 
Ste.  Catherine. 

Grands    Magasins    Sednaoui,    Place 
Mehemet  Aly. 

Stein's   Oriental   Stores,   Place  Me- 
hemet Aly. 

Baladi  Fr^res,  Rue  Cherif  Pacha. 
Retail  stores  with  merchant  tailor  de- 
partment : 

G.  J.  Anlyan,  Rue  de  France. 
M.  Debbas,  Rue  Nubar  Pacha. 

G.  N.  Lainas  &  Co.,  Rue  Mosquee 

Attarine. 
Wakid  &  Sons,  Rue  Cherif  Pacha. 
Baladi  Freres,  Rue  Cherif  Pacha. 


CAIBa 


Men's  tailors: 
V.  Bercovitz,  11  Chareh  Madabegh. 
R.  Braticevich,  39  Chareh  el  Mada- 

begh. 
J.  Collacott  &  Son,  Chareh  Magh- 

rabi. 
Davies    Bryan    &   Co.,    St    Dayids 

Building. 
V.  d'Elia,  13  Chareh  Maghrabl. 
High  Life  Tailor,  N.  Rousso,  Chareh 

Kamel. 
F.  Phillips  &  Co.,  Chareh  Kasr  d 

Nil. 
H.     Wybrow     k    Co.,     C^hareh    rt 

Manakh. 
Women's  tailors: 
Davies    Bryan    &   Co.,    St    Davids 

Building. 
High  Life  Tailor,  N.  Rousso,  Cherah 

Kamel. 
Madame. Levi,  Chareh  Boulac. 
F.  Phillipps  &  Co.,  Chareh  Kasr  ti 

Nil. 
Sandberg,  ClHiereh  Emad  el  Dine. 
Dry  goods  stores  with  women's  tailor- 
ing departments : 
Chemla  Frfires,  Chareh  Boulac 
Cicurel  Fils,  Chareh  Boulac. 
Steins  Oriental  Stores  (Ltd.),  Ataba 

el  Khadra. 
Davies    Bryan    &   Co.,    St    Davids 

Building. 
Orosdi-Back,  Chareh  Abd  el  Aziz. 
F.  Frances,  Chareh  Emad  el  Dine. 
Sednaoui     &     Co.     (Ltd.),     Midan 

Khazendar. 
Progres,  Chareh  el  Gawhari. 
Retail  stores  with  merchant  tailor  de- 
partment : 
Orosdi-Back,  Chareh  Abd  el  Aziz. 
Chemla  Fr^res,  Chareh  Boulac. 
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AFRICA— Continued. 
EGYPT— Continued. 


CAIRO — ContlDued. 

RetHil  stores  with  mercliaDt  tailor  de- 
partment— Continued. 
Sednaoui     &     Co.     (Ltd.),    Midan 
Khazandar.   Steins  Oriental  Stores 
(Ltd.),  Ataba  el  Khadra. 
Gicurel  Fils,  Ohareh  Boulac. 


CAIRO — Contlnned. 

Retail  stores  with  merchant  tailor  de- 
partment— CJontinued. 
A.  Mayer  &  Co.,  Mousky  Street 
Palaccl  Fils,  Haim  &  Oo^  Chareh 
Mouslcy. 


KONGO. 

(Correspondence  should  be  in  French.) 
SOMA.  ELIZABBTHVILLB. 


Button  dealers: 

Valle  et  Cie. 

Hatton  &  Cookson  (Ltd.)  (head- 
quarters, 3  Mersey  St.,  Liverpool, 
England). 

C.  Nava  et  Cie. 

Niewe  Afrikaansche  Handels  Ven- 
nootschap. 


Button  dealers: 
Mercantile  Anversoise. 
Omptoirs  du  Katanga. 
Pieters  et  Cie. 

KINSHASA. 

Button  dealers: 
African  Association. 
Dr.  G.  Dryepondt. 
Soci6t6  La  (Domfina. 


MADAGASCAR. 


TAHATAVE. 


Importers  and  retailers  of  dry  goods 
and  notions: 

P.  H.  Golaz  (stationery  and  notions, 
retail). 

A.  Bachel   (stationery  and  notions, 
retail). 

A.  Dauphin  (dry  goods  and  notions, 
retail). 

Affeejee  Mamode  et  Cie  (dry  goods 
and  notions,  wholesale  and  retail). 

Amode  Khan    (dry   goods  and   no- 
tions, wholesale  and  retail). 
Dressmakers : 

Madame  Raphel. 

Madame  Vva  Hoareao. 


TANANARIV& 


Importers,  wholesalers,  and  retailers 
of  general  merchandise: 
Ulysse   Gros   et   Darrieux    (also   9 
Place  du   Champ  de  Mars,   Bor- 
deaux, France). 
Haugou,  Allain  et  Cie.  (also  73  Rue 
du  Faubourg  Poissonniere,  Paris, 
France). 
A.  Navarre  (retail  only). 
Tailors : 
Henri-Louis  Dumarty. 
Alexandre  Paoli. 
Dressmaker : 
Madame  Vve.  Louise  Miecaze. 


UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


CAPE  TOWN,  GAPE  PROVINCB. 

Wholesale  importers  (selling  also  from 
samples) : 

John  Garlick,  18-20  Adderley  St. 

Eaton  Robins  &  Ck).,  74-76  Burg  St 

Fraser  &  Co.,  4  Burg  St 

Stuttaford  &  Co.,  62-70  Adderley  St. 

Cleghorn  &  Harris  (Ltd.),  Adderley 
St 

Fletcher  &  (^.,  4  Darling  St. 

Brown,  Lawrence  &  C3o.,  76-86  Bar- 
rack St 

Wm.  Spilhaus  &  Co.,  58  Strand  St. 

J.  W.  Jagger  &  CJo.,  St.  Georges  St. 

H.  Jasper,  Smith  &  Co.,  Trafalgar 
Place, 
Agents  selling  from  samples,  manufac- 
turers* responsibility: 

Frank  Witton,  Bakers  Building. 


CAPE  TOWN,  CAPE  PROVINCB— Oontd. 

Agents  selling  from  samples,  manufac- 
turers' responsibility— (Continued. 

E.  Harrison,  73  Long  St 

W.  J.  Somerville,  Duncan's  Cham- 
bers. 

H.    Havelock    Stephens,    Atkinson's 
Chambers. 

W.  Bayman,  P.  O.  Box  320. 
Department  stores  (direct  and  indirect 
importation)  : 

John  Garlick,  18-20  Adderley  St 

Stuttaford  &  Co.   (Ltd.),  62-70  Ad- 
derley St 

Cleghorn  &  Harris,  42-46  Adderley 
St 

Wilson  &  Miller,  54-56  Adderley  St 

W.  Duncan  &  Co.,  82-^  Adderley  St. 

Fletcher  &  Co.,  4  Darling  St 
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AFRICA— Continued. 
UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA--Contlniied. 


BA8T  LONDON,  CAPS  PROVINCB. 

General,  wholesale  Importers: 

Baker,  King  &  Co. 

Dyer  &  Dyer  (Lt<L). 

Dunn  &  Co. 

Mosenthal  &  Co. 

J.  W.  Jaeger  &  Co. 

Morum  Brots. 

J.  W.  Weir  &  Co. 
Department  stores : 

Gibberd,  Bryant  &  Oo. 

Whitakers  (Ltd.). 

GRAHAMSTOWN.  CAPE  PROVINGB. 

General  wholesale  importers: 
Fitchat  &  Ca 
Irving  &  Co. 
Wood  Bros. 
Albany  Farmers  Depot 

KINGWILUAMSTOWN,  CAPE  PROVINCE. 

General  wholesale  importers: 
Baker,  Baker  &  Co. 
Baker,  King  &  Co. 
Dyer  &  Dyer  (Ltd.). 

OUDT8HOORN,   CAPE   PROVINCE. 

General  wholesale  importers: 
Prince  Vincent  &  CJo. 
A.  Stusser  &  Co. 
Kenner  &  Co. 
Johnson  &  Dalton  (Ltd.). 
Hudson,  Vreede  &  Ck). 

PORT  ELIZABETH.  CAPE  PROVINCE. 

(General  wholesale  importers: 

Hirsch,  Loubser  &  Co. 

M.  Mosenthal  &  Co. 
.  Stephen,  Fraser  &  Ca 

Hannam  &  Co. 

J.  W.  Jagger  &  Co. 

Dunell,  Ebden  &  Co. 

Dreyfus  &  Co. 
Department  stores  (dressmaking) : 

Marshall  &  Co. 

Cleghorn  &  Harris. 

QUEENSTOWN,  CAPE  PROVINCE. 

Creneral  wholesale  importers: 
Haddad  Bros. 
Marshall,  Balllle  &  Co. 
Iklorrls  &  Morris. 
Peacock  Bros. 
Morum  Bros. 

DURBAN.  NATAL.  ' 

Wholesale  general  merchants: 
Randies  Bro.  &  Hudson. 
S.  Butcher  &  Sons. 
Parker,  Wood  &  Ck).  (Ltd.). 


DURBAN.  NATAL--ConHna«4L 

Wholesale  general  merchants — Contd. 

Steel,  Murray  &  Ck). 

Garlick  &  Co. 

W.  Dunn  &  Co. 

Harvey,  Greenacre  &  Cow 

W.  G.  Brown  &  Cb. 
Tailors*  supplies: 

A.  W.  Wright  &  Co. 
Dry  goods  and  department  stores: 

Norman  Anstey  &  Co. 

Bargain  Drapery  Stort. 

Bon  March^. 

Cartter-HolwiU  &  Co. 

J.  Downing. 

Harvey,  Greenacre  k  Co. 

Henderson  &  Co. 

D.  McDonald. 

Wm.  Noyes  &  Cow 

Jno.  Orr  &  Ck). 

F.  A.  Stow. 

BLOEMFONTEIN.  ORANGE  FREE  STATE. 

Wholesale  dry  goods  merchants: 
C.  W.  Champion,  44  Maitland  St. 

G.  A.    Fichardt    (Ltd.),   17    Upper 
Church  St. 

Oarllck  &  Co.,  95  St  Andrews  St 
ivi>artment  stores: 
(^artter-Holwill.  47  Maitland  St. 
C^hudleigh  Bros.,  24  Maitland  St. 
Dalldorf  Bros.,  28  Charles  St. 
Sowden  &  Stoddard,  116  Maitland 
St 

BULAWATO,  RHODESIA. 

Wholesale  dry  goods  merchants : 
Bechuanaland  Trading  Association, 

Eighth  Ave. 
Garlick  &  Fortune,  P.  O.  box  197. 
Haddon  &  Sly,  P.  O.  box  5S2. 
Melkle  Bros.,  P.  O.  box  61. 

SALISBURT,  RHODESIA. 

Wholesale  dry  goods  merchants : 
Bechuanaland   Trading  Association, 

P.  O.  box  49. 
Haddon  &  Sly,  P.  O.  box  428. 
Meikle  Bros.,  P.  O.  box  297. 
Rhodesia  Trading  Co.  (Ltd.).  P.  O. 

box  95. 

JOHANNESBURG.  TRANSVAAL. 

Wholesale  dry  goods  merchants : 

Beatley  &  Co.,  corner  Market  St. 

Garlick  &  Holdcroft,  corner  Presi- 
dent and  Kruis  Sts. 

J.  W.  Jagger  &  Co.,  corner  Harrison 
and  President  Sts. 

Mosenthal  Bros.  (Ltd.),  corner 
Market  and  Kruis  Sts. 

Rand  Trading  Co.  (Ltd.),  89  Market 
St 
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UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA— Continued. 


JOHAKNBSBURG,  TRANSVAAL— Contd. 

Wholesale  dry  goods  merchants — Con. 
Randies    Bros.    &    Hudson,    corner 

Market  and  Van  Braudls  Sts. 
Starfield    &    Starfield,    134   Market 

St. 
Stuart  Campbell    (Ltd.),  186  Mar- 
•     shall  St. 
Department  stores: 
Stuttaford  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  corner  Rls- 

sik  and  Pritchard  Sts. 
Churleigh  Bros.,   corner   EHoff  and 

Pritchard  Sts. 
Norman  Anstey  &  Co.,  corner  Jou- 

bert  and  Kerk  Sts. 
Bllnman,    Holwill    &    Islip,    corner 

Eloff  and  Kerk  Sts. 
Harvey,    Greenacre    &    Co.,    Rissik 

St.,  near  Pritchard  St. 
John  Orr  &  Ck).,  Pritchard  St. 
Store  Bros.,  comer  Eloff  and  Presi- 
dent Sts. 
T.  W.  Beckett  &  Co.,  President  and 

Harrison  Sts. 
Belfast  Warehouse  Ck>.,  110  Market 

St 


PRETORIA.  TRANSVAAIfc 

Wholesale  dry  goods  merchants: 

A.  Johnson    &    Co.,    261    Chnit^ 
St 

B.  Peln  &  Co.,  258  Church  St 
Schlosberg  k  Katzenellenbogen,  

Church  St 
Mahomed      Hajee      Joosub,       806 

Church  St 
Department  stores: 
T.   W.   Beckett  &  Oo.    (Ltd),   290 

Church  St 
John     Jack     (Ltd.),     802    Church 

St 
Henwood  Son,   Soutter  &  Co.,  2S5 

Church  St 
A.  Johnson  &  Co.,  261  Church  St 
Store  Bros.,  270  CJhurch  St 
H.  W.  Williams  &  Co..  245  Church 

St 
Wm.    MiUer    &    Co.,    231    Church 

St 
Lilienfleld  &  Co.,  corner  Pretorlus 

and  Van  der  Walt  Sts. 
M.  Kessel  &  Co.,  99  Church  St 


OCEANIA. 

AUSTRALIA. 


MELBOURNE. 


Dry  goods  stores: 

Hicks,  Atkinson  &  Co.,  348  Collins  St 

Robertson  &  Moffatt,  328  Bourke  St 

Buckley  &  Nunn,  298  Bourke  St. 

The  Mutual  Store,  256  Flinders  St 

Bussell    Robson    Pty.     (Ltd.),    246 
Bourke  St 

Myer's,  314  Bourke  St. 

Stephens  &  Sons,  330  Bourke  St 

Stainer  &  Co.,  Swauston  St 

Foy  &  Gibson,  130  Smith  St,  Colling- 
wood,  Melbourne. 

J.  F.  Treadway  &  Co.,  154  Smith  St, 
Colllngwood,  Melbourne. 

Stirling  &  Sons,  Bridge  Road,  Rich- 
mond, Melbourne. 
Clothing  manufacturers: 

Albion  Clothing  Factory,  cor.  Wes- 
ton and  Charles  Sts.,  Brunswick. 

Beath  Schiess  &  Felstead,  198  Flin- 
ders Lane. 

Denniston  &  Co.,  95  Flinders  Lane. 

Davies   Doery   &   Co.,    98    Flinders 
Lane. 

Foy  &  Gibson  Pty.  (Ltd.),  109  Ox- 
ford St,  CJolUngwood. 

Goldstein,     Bamet,     129     Flinders 
Lane. 

Phoenix  Clothing  Co.,  347  King  St 


MELBOURNE— Continued. 


Clothing  manufacturers — Continued. 

J.  &  B.  Sniders,  318  Flinders  Lane. 

Wallace  &  Shorter,  27  Russell  St 

Willis  &  Taylor  Pty.  (Ltd.),  124 
Flinders  Lane. 

Commonwealth  (jk)vernment  Cloth- 
ing Factory,  Miles  St. 

Alexander,  Brodzlak  &  Ck).,  271 
Flinders  Lane. 

L.  CJohen  &  Co.,  275  Lonsdale  St 

Q.  W.  P.  Creed  Pty.  (Ltd.),  192  Lit 
Collins  St 

Ellis,  Robertson  &  Peddle,  16  Guild- 
ford Lane. 

Forster  &  Ck).  Pty.  (Ltd.),  165  Flin- 
ders Lane. 

NEWCASTLE. 

Importers  and  wholesalers: 
D.  Cohen  &  Co. 

STDNET. 

Warehousemen : 

Alcock  Bros.  (Ltd),  York  and  Bar- 
rack Sts. 

Borsdorf  &  Co.,  89  York  St. 

Henry  Bull  &  Co.,  cor.  York  and 
Market  Sts. 
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OCEANIA— Continued. 
AUSTRALIA— Ck>ntinued. 


8TDNET — Continued* 

Warehousemen — Continued. 
Debenhams  Pty.   (Ltd.),  42-44  York 

St 
Paterson,  Laing  k  Bruce,  Wynyard 

St. 
Joseph  Pickles  &  Sons,  91  York  St 
Robert  Reid  &  Co.,  32-»4  York  St 
Sargood  Bros.,  83  York  St 
Alex.  Stewart  &  Sons,  Holt  House, 

York  St 
W.  E.  Ward  &  Co.,  72  Clarence  St 
Department  stores: 
Anthony  Hordern  &  Sons,  Brickfield 

Hill. 
Grace  Bros.,  Broadway,  Glebe. 
F.  Lassetter  &  Co.,  403  George  St 
Farmer  &  Co.,  cor.  Pitt  and  Mar- 
ket Sts. 
David    Jones    (Ltd.),    cor.    George 

and  Barrack  Sts. 
Mark  Foys  (Ltd.),  cor.  Castlereagh 

and  Liverpool  Sts. 


HOBAST,  TASMANIA. 

Importers  and  wholesalers: 

Bally  &  Ck). 

Hooper  &  Harrison. 
Selected    list    for    consideration    of 
American  exporters: 

Agencies  Limited   (strictly  agents). 

Brownell  Bros. 

Hooper  &  HarrisoOi 

Baily  &  CJo. 

Sraale  Bros. 

George  White. 

Q.  P.  FitzgeraUL 

LAUNCESTON,  TASMANIA. 


Importers  and  wholesalers : 

P.  O.  Fysh  &  CJo. 
Selected     list    for    consideration 
American  ex];>orters: 

Ludbrooke*s. 

F.  E.  Burbury. 

Pepper  &  Sons. 


of 


AUCKLAND. 


NEW  ZEALAND. 

CHRISTCHURCH— Continued. 


Indent  agents: 
John  Allen. 

G.  H.  Baker  &  Co.  (Ltd.). 
H.  P.  Burry. 

F.  E.  Colledge. 
Martyn  H.  Jansen. 
H.  E.  Cooper  &  Go. 
James  Payne. 

W.  S.  Daniel. 

G.  H.  Davies  &  CJou 
Connelly  Bros. 

J.  P.  Hooton. 
W.  J.  Rainger. 
McNeil  &  Co. 
Wholesale  dry  goods  mevchants  and 
clothing  manufacturers : 
Ross  &  Glendining  (Ltd.). 
J.  M.  Morran  (Ltd.). 
Abbott,  Foote  &  Jones. 
Arch.  Clark  &  Sons  (Ltd.). 
Macky,  Logan,  Caldwell  (Ltd.). 
Sargood  Son  &  Ewen  (Ltd.). 
James  Hodgson. 
New  Zealand  Clothing  Factory. 
Arthur  W.  Smith. 

CHRISTCHURCH. 

Indent  agents: 

Robert  Malcolm  (Ltd.). 
Reynolds  &  Klnvig. 
J.  Brown. 
W.  Sewell. 
W.  Fenner. 
R.  P.  Manning. 
B.  H.  Tate  &  Oo. 
W.  Johnson. 


Wholesale  dry  goods  merchants  and 
clothing  manufacturers : 
Sargood  Son  &  Ewen  (Ltd.). 
Ring,  Harris  &  Co.   (Ltd.). 
Ross  &  Glendining  (Ltd.). 
Butterworth  Bros.   (Ltd.). 
Macky,  Logan,  Caldwell  (Ltd.). 
Arch,  aark  &  Sons  (Ltd.). 
Kaiapoi  Woolen  Manufacturing  Oo. 

(Ltd.). 
Grummitt  &  White. 
T.  Wilson  &  Co. 
Ubique  Clothing  Ck>. 

DUNEDIN. 

Indent  agents: 

NeiU  &  Co.  (Ltd.). 

Mercer  &  Mitchell. 

Jas.  Brown  &  Co. 

Mirams  Bros. 

Hayward  &  Garratt 

Hayman&CJo.  (Ltd.). 
Wholesale  dry  goods  merchants  and 
clothing  manufacturers: 

Bing,  Harris  &  Co.  (Ltd.). 

Butterworth  Bros.  (Ltd.). 

Hallanstein  Bros.  (Ltd.). 

Mosgiel  Woolen  Factory  Co.  (Ltd.). 

Ross  &  Glendining  (Ltd.). 

Sargood  Son  &  Ewen  (Ltd.). 

WELLINGTON. 

Indent  agents: 
Miller  &  Aheam. 
A  Corrigan  &  CV). 
Dawson  &  Maudsley  (Ltd.). 
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OCEANIA— Continued. 

NEW  ZEALAND— CJontlnued. 


■     WELLINGTON — Continued. 

Indent  agents — Continued. 

Fraser  Ramsay   (N.  Z.)    (Ltd.). 

A.  E.  Kernot. 

R.  L.  D.  Kldston, 

R.  E.  Sinclair. 

J.  Nathan  &  Co.  (Ltd.). 

(Jollin  &  Co.  Pty.  (Ltd.). 

A.  M.  Holmes. 

R.  B.  Collins  &  CJo.  (Ltd.). 

Lieber  &  Fauvel  (Ltd.). 
Wholesale  dry  goods  merchants  and 
clothing  manufacturers: 

Wellington  Wooleii  Mfg.  Ck).«  (Ltd.), 
Petone. 

Ross  &  Glendining  (Ltd.). 

Abbott,  Oram  &  CJo. 

Bing,  Harris  &  Co.  (Ltd.) 

N.  Z.  Butter  worth  Bros.  (Ltd.). 


WELLINGTON— Continued. 

Wholesale  dry  goods  merchants  and 
clothing  manufacturers— Contd« 

Arch.  Clark  &  Sons  (Ltd.). 

Geo.  Doughty  &  CJo. 

McEldowney  Bros. 

Macky,  Logan,  Cadi  well  (Ltd.). 

N.  Z.  Robw-ts  (Ltd.). 

Sargood  Son  &  Ewen  (Ltd.). 

Henry  Donkin. 

C.  H.  Bird. 

Cathie  &  Sons  (Ltd.). 

Colonial  Clothing  Factory. 

Crown  Clothing  Manufacturing  Oo. 
(Ltd.). 

A.  Levy. 

New  Zealand  Clothing  Factory 
(Ltd.). 
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PROPRIETARY  MEDICINE  AND  OINTMENT  TRADE  IN  CHINA. 


INTRODUCTION. 

t 

No  country  offers  a  richer  field  for  the  proprietary-medicine  trade 
than  China.  Hygiene  is  practically  unknown  among  the  Chinese, 
and  the  sickness  and  suffering  to  which  the  masses  are  subject  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  efficient  native  remedies  or  treatment  is  prob- 
ably greater  than  in  any  other  country.  This  is  especially  true  of  all 
varieties  of  skin  diseases,  against  which  no  native  salves  or  blood 
tonics  seem  effective.  Competent  foreign  or  forei^-trained  physi- 
cians are  few,  and  hospitals  are  unknown  except  in  or  near  treaty 
and  trade  ports. 

RECENT  DEVELOPMENT  OF  TRADE. 

Ten  years  ago  the  proprietary-medicine  trade  in  China  was  hardly 
worth  mentioning,  although  foreigners  had  been  laboring  for  20 
years  or  more  to  develop  it,  but  immense  strides  have  been  made 
since  then  and  ample  profits  have  been  realized,  although  the  trade 
may  still  be  said  to  be  m  its  infancy. 

Through  judicious  and  persistent  advertising  the  natives  are 
gradually  bemg  educated  to  the  necessity  of  paying  some  intelligent 
attention  to  their  various  ailments  and  are  responding  remarkably 
well.  For  this  reason  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  introduce  a  good 
article  at  a  reasonable  price,  if  supported  by  the  right  methods  of 
advertising,  and  thus  obtain  a  foothold  in  what  now  seems  destined 
to  become  within  the  next  decade  the  world's  greatest  market  for  pro- 
prietary medicines. 

PRESENT  SALES  SYSTEMS. 

There  are  now  as  many  as  six  American  and  English  patent- 
medicine  houses  and  one  Japanese  house  established  in  China.  These 
either  have  headquarters  m  Shanghai,  with  branch  organizations 
extending  all  over  the  country,  or  send  out  traveling  representatives 
who  cover  the  field  thoroughly  by  periodic  trips.  These  houses  and 
u  few  others  working  on  a  small  scale  are  all  engaged  in  the  sale  of 
their  own  brands  and  are  not  open  for  any  proposal  for  the  sale  of 
other  medicines. 

However,  some  patent-medicine  houses  that  have  no  organizations 
of  their  own  in  the  field  do  a  thriving  business  through  old  established 
houses  in  the  general  import  business  that  have  special  departments 
under  the  management  oi  experts  for  handling  special  lines.  Several 
of  these  firms  are  particularly  well  fitted  to  care  for  the  patent-drug 
trade  because  of  their  large  organizations  extending  all  over  China, 
and  in  some  cases  penetrating  to  hitherto  almost  inaccessible  points 
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in  the  interior.  The  efficiency  of  these  foreign  agents  is  materially 
enhanced  by  having  patent-medicine  departments  under  the  manage- 
ment of  men  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  requirements  of  the  trade 
both  in  Western  and  Oriental  countries. 

The  American  and  English  firms  may  be  said  to  have  obtained  no 
more  than  a  foothold  in  China,  but  the  receipts  of  the  Japanese  con- 
cern are  estimated  to  be  nearly  equal  to  those  of  all  the  other  foreign 
firms  combined.  The  success  of  this  company  is  no  doubt  due  in 
part  to  the  superior  facilities  which  the  Japanese  have  in  China  by 
virtue  of  similarity  of  language,  racial  characteristics,  and  business 
methods;  but  this  company  has  spared  no  pains,  either  in  canvassing 
or  publicity  campaigns,  to  exploit  thoroughly  and  systematically  the 
whole  of  china,  so  that  even  in  remote  interior  sections  it  is  difficult 
to  escape  the  familiar  poster  extolling  the  virtues  of  "  Jintan." 

ADVERTISING. 

Since  the  selling  of  patent  medicines  has  proved  to  be  successful 
largely,  if  not  wholly,  to  the  extent  that  well-planned  advertising 
creates  a  demand,  and  thus  ultimately  gives  the  manufacturer  maxi- 
mum returns  with  a  minimum  expenditure,  it  may  be  advisable  first 
to  consider  and  analyze  various  methods  of  publicity  to  determine 
which  produce  the  quickest  results  in  China. 

Generally  speaking,  judicious  advertising  produces  the  same  effect 
on  the  Chinese  as  on  the  Western  mind.  There  is,  indeed,  a  tendency 
in  China  toward  a  quicker  response  to  a  concentrated,  well-executed 
advertising  campaign  than  in  Western  countries,  probably  because 
the  Chinese  habituafiy  take  notice  of  even  the  smallest  fact  that  comes 
under  their  observation,  think  it  over,  and  discuss  it.  Comparatively 
few  Western  firms  have  gone  in  for  vigorous  and  well-organized 
publicity  in  China,  chiefly  because  of  the  prevailing  but  erroneous 
notion  that  the  Chinese  are  too  illiterate  to  warrant  the  expenditure 
of  even  the  smallest  sums  for  advertising  foreign  goods  in  the  native 
press,  but  there  is  an  inviting  field  for  manufacturers  who  are  willing 
and  able  to  introduce  their  products  through  the  vernacular  press 
and  by  other  methods  of  advertising  calculated  to  reach  the  masses. 
It  is  positively  asserted  by  one  American,  who  reaped  a  rich  harvest 
of  orders  after  a  good  publicity  campaign,  that  with  sufficient  ad- 
vertising anything  at  all  within  reason  can  in  time  be  profitably  in- 
troduced to  the  Cninese  trade.   - 

\^RNACUI>AR  NEWSPAPER  PUBLICITT. 

Excluding  foreign  newspapers,  printed  in  English  and  circulating 
chiefly  in  the  small  community  of  foreigners  here  and  consequently 
not  of  much  service  in  reaching  the  native  population,  there  are 
about  130  newspapers  in  China,  printed  in  Chinese  and  published  by 
Chinese  concerns,  that  are  suitable  for  advertisements. 

A  campaign  in  these  130  papers  would  practically  cover  the  whole 
country,  but  it  is  not  necessary,  and  in  some  cases  not  even  advisable, 
to  exploit  the  whole  of  China  at  once. 

China  can  roughly  be  divided  into  four  sections,  each  of  which  can 
be  handled  separately  for  publicity  or  distribution. .  The  northern 
section,  extending  north  of  Kiangsu  Province  through  the  Province 
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of  Chihli  into  Manchuria,  has  about  40  of  these  native  newspapers ; 
the  central  section,  extending  from  Shanghai  through  the  Yangtze 
Valley  into  Tibet,  also  has  about  40;  the  southern  section,  extending 
from  Hongkong  up  to  the  border  of  Burma,  has  about  30;  and  the 
Manchurian  section,  leading  through  Manchuria  as  far  as  Urga,  in 
Mongolia,  has  20. 

NEWSPAPER  CIRCUL.VTION  AND  RATES. 

Some  Peking,  Tientsin,  Hankow,  Shanghai,  and  Hongkong  papers 
have  circulations  of  upward  of  25,000  copies,  but  the  average  circu- 
lation of  the  pai)ers  in  interior  towns  and  of  the  less  important 
papers  in  the  capital  and  in  the  treaty  ports  seldom  exceeds  5,000 
to  6,000  copies.  However,  these  figures  do  not  represent  the  actual 
number  of  readers,  since,  in  the  interior  especially,  newspapers  go 
from  hand  to  hand.  In  the  larger  cities  there  is  a  regular  collection 
of  distributed  newspapers  for  subsequent  resale  in  outlying  towns. 

Newspaper  advertising  in  China  is  comparatively  inexpensive  and 
is  customarilv  based  on  rates  for  daily  msertions,  contracts  being 
made  and  paid  for  monthly. 

In  the  northern  papers,  including  the  important  Peking  dailies, 
space  for  dailv  advertisements  1  inch  by  9  inches  can  be  bought  at 
an  average  price  of  about  $1.90  per  paper  per  month. 

Ill  the  Central  China  papers,  except  for  those  in  Shanghai,  the 
dverage  rate  for  advertisements  of  the  same  size  fof  daily  appear- 
ance would  be  about  $1.65  per  paper  per  month. 

The  Shanghai  dailies,  the  most  important  and  influential  ih  China, 
are  fairly  expensive,  the  average  price  for  similar  advertisements  in 
the  six  leading  papers  being  about  $3.50. 

In  the  southern  papers,  including  the  influential  Hongkong  and 
Canton  papers,  space  can  be  bought  at  an  average  rate  of  $1.85  per 
paper  per  month. 

As  stated,  these  rates  are  for  advertisements  1  inch  by  9  inches. 
To  calculate  the  price  of  a  half -page  advertisement,  the  above  prices 
should  be  multiplied  by  13,  since,  with  few  exceptions,  a  half  page 
in  Chinese  newspapers  is  13  by  9  inches.  Of  course,  these  prices  can 
not  be  guaranteed,  as  many  contracts  have  to  be  specially  bargained 
for  and  there  is,  besides,  a  tendency  in  Chinese  newspaper  circles  to 
raise  rates. 

PREPARATION  OF  CX)PY  AND  ELECTROTYPES. 

Electrotypes  can  be  made  cheaper  here  than  abroad.  Shanghai 
especially  has  printing  plants  where  the  finest  kind  of  designing, 

Erinting,  lithographing,  engraving,  and  block-making  is  being  done 
y  efficient  and  capable  Chinese  experts  who  have  the  finest  and  the 
most  modern  machinery  at  their  disposal.  Designs  should  be  used 
wherever  possible  and  should  be  made  by  Chinese  artists  here  so  as 
to  suit  Chinese  taste. 

These  drawings  should  always  embody  the  trade-mark,  or  "  chop  " 
as  it  is  called  in  China,  and  great  care  should  be  exercised  to  see 
that  this  design  is  never  modified  in  the  slightest  degree.  One  firm 
lost  almost  a  half-year's  business  by  using  a  new  label  plate  which 
printed  the  clouds  in  a  landscape  that  the  old  worn-out  plate  had 
long  failed  to  bring  out.     The  firm  experienced  such  difficulty  in 
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a4;tempting  to  convince  the  trade  that  the  label  was  the  same  and  not 
that  of  a  spurious  article,  that  it  was  finally  decided  to  have  another 
new  plate  made  which  omitted  the  clouds  that  had  caused  the 
trouble. 

'  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  have  blocks  made  of  the  whole  advertise- 
ment. While  in  all  cases  printed  examples  showing  the  type  de- 
sired should  be  sent  to  the  papers,  it  is  suflBcient  to  supply  (mly  the 
block  for  the  illustration  and  to  leave  it  to  the  papers  to  follow  the 
type  indicated  or,  what  is  still  better,  to  supply  woodcut  characters 
for  the  specially  large  type.  These  characters  are  cut  at  very  little 
expense  by  all  printmg  works.  As  a  rule,  the  papers  follow  the  in- 
structions with  regard  to  setting  very  carefully,  and  voucher  copies 
are  handed  in  regularly  at  the  end  of  every  month  with  debit  notes, 
thus  facilitating  the  accurate  keeping  of  an  advertisement  account. 

The  quality  of  the  Chinese  paper  is  so  poor  that  none  but  first- 
class  zinc  plates  or  electros  should  be  used  for  reproduction.  Half- 
tone blocks  are  out  of  the  question. 

Newspapers  in  the  vernacular  are  sold  in  the  streets  or  sent  to  sub- 
scribers^ houses,  if  desired.  The  best  papers  seldom  cost  more  than 
2  cents  a  copy  sold  in  the  street,  or  40  cents  per  month  delivered  daih' 
at  the  house. 

POSITION  OF  ADNTRTISEMENTS. 

The  position  of  advertisements  in  the  Chinese  papers  also  deserves 
considerable  attention  on  the  part  of  the  advertiser.  The  front  page, 
except  for  the  name  of  the  paper,  is  usually  devoted  to  advertisements 
only.  These  are  the  usual  short  theater,  business,  want,  loss,  and 
similar  announcements  and  command  the  highest  rates.  Whether  this 
position  is  worth  the  price  is  a  point  on  which  advertisers  diflfer.  The 
very  best  position  obtainable  appears  to  be  the  itiside  of  the  first 
page,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  space  for  advertising,  is 
exclusively  devoted  to  Government  news,  local  news,  and  foreign 
telegrams.  Special  rates  have  to  be  paid  forthis  position.  One  sheet 
of  the  paper  is  always  exclusively  reserved  for  editorial  news  and  no 
advertisements  are  allowed  on  that  sheet.  For  the  rest,  advertise- 
ments are  inserted,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  advertisers,  i.  e.,  alongside  or  surrounded  by  reading  mat- 
ter, although  this,  of  course,  depends  on  the  space  available  and  the 
nature  of  the  contract.  There  are  also  unfavorable  positions  in  the 
Chinese  papers  which  should  be  avoided. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  desirable  to  support  newspaper  publicity 
in  China  by  as  many  other  methods  of  publicity  as  circumstances 
warrant,  according  to  the  nature  of  each  case  and  the  desirabilitj"  of 
obtaining  certain  and  quick  results,  but  it  is  possible  to  create  a  de- 
mand through  newspaper  advertising  alone,  provided,  of  course,  that 
the  campaign  is  judiciously  planned,  well  carried  out,  and  supple- 
mented by  efficient  distribution. 

It  is  essential  to  open  every  important  newspaper  campaign  ac- 
cording to  Chinese  tastes  and  ideas.  Once  the  product  has'been  intro- 
duced and  is  well  known  there  is  no  objection  to  following  Western 
copy  more  closely,  but  the  introductory  copy  should  appeal  forcibly 
to  the  Chinese  taste.  It  is  highly  important  to  avoid  too  much  exag- 
geration, as  the  average  Chinese  is  phlegmatic  and  sensible. 
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TRANSLATIONS. 

Although  the  spoken  language  is  entirely  different  in  various  sec- 
tions of  China,  there  is  but  one  written  language  for  all  China  and 
this  is  understood  throughout  the  country.  This  fact  can  not  be  too 
strongly  emphasized,  as  the  general  impression  among  American 
manufacturers  seems  to  be  that  differences  in  dialects  constitute  an 
insurmountable  barrier  to  a  widespread  advertising  campaign. 

For  translations  none  but  the  very  best  Chinese  experts,  who  realize 
the  importance  of  addressing  the  masses  in  a  popular  yet  dignified 
style,  should  be  employed.  Failure  to  have  translations  prepared  by 
trained  men  has  frequently  resulted  in  errors  which  caused  the  ad- 
vertising house  to  be  held  up  to  ridicule,  thus  entirely  defeating  the 
J>urpose  of  the  advertisement.  The  translation  of  patent-medicine 
iterature,  whether  for  labels,  wrappers,  circulars,  or  general  adver- 
tising matter,  can  only  be  done  efficiently  by  Chinese  specialists 
trained  in  this  kind  of  work,  who  know  what  to  emphasize  and 
what  to  avoid,  under  the  supervision  of  foreigners  who  are 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  requirements  of  each  case. 

BooKurrs  and  testimonials. 

If  intelligent  attention  is  given  to  the  preparation  of  suitable 
booklets  containing  the  necessary  reading  matter  splendid  results 
may  be  obtained  through  this  medium. 

There  are  several  ways  of  or^nizing  a  booklet  distribution  in 
China,  but  house-to-house  distribution,  well  organized  and  well 
controlled,  still  seems  to  be  the  best  method.  About  5,000,000  book- 
lets are  necessary  to  cover  the  principal  centers  in  China. 

The  whole  make-up  and  the  printing  of  booklets,  calendars,  or 
other  pictorial  Chinese  advertising  matter  should  be  done  in  China. 
Many  otherwise  cleverly  conducted  campaigns  have  failed  through 
"  home  arrangements  "  of  these  all-important  matters,  despite  the  fact 
that  this  work  can  all  be  done  here  under  the  supervision  of  foreign 
and  Chinese  experts,  usually  at  a  considerably  lower  price. 

Testimonial  advertising  has  met  with  success  in  China,  as  the 
Chinese  are  just  as  grateful  as  other  human  beings  if  they  have  ob- 
tained relief  from  a  long-standing  ailment,  and  many  spontaneous 
letters  of  gratitude  are  received  daily  by  leading  patent-medicine 
firms  here. 

calendars. 

No  form  of  advertising  is  more  popular  with  the  Chinese  than  an 
attractive  calendar  issued  toward  Chinese  New  Year  (about  the 
middle  of  February).  The  Chinese  calendar  takes  the  form  of  a 
scroll  and  is  of  considerable  value  for  advertising  purposes,  since 
the  Chinese  are  eager  to  have  a  pictorial  calendar  in  their  homes  all 
year  round  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  "  lucky  "  or  "  unlucky  " 
days  for  weddings,  funerals,  and  other  affairs.  The  calendar  is 
usually  displayed  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  home  all  through  the 
year,  so  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  form  of  advertising  is  one 
of  the  best  that  can  be  devised.  Calendar  distribution  requires  a  very 
large  quantity  of  calendars,  at  an  average  price  of  not  less  than  $0.12 
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Mexican  ($0.06  U.  S.)  for  a  well-finished  and  attractive  design,  hence 
this  form  of  publicity  is  fairly  expensive,  but  most  advertisers  have 
lately  gone  in  for  it.  The  favorite  design  for  calendars  used  to  be 
an  illustration  of  an  old  classic  tale,  but  now  the  Chinese  prefer  a 
girl  picture  either  in  semi-Western  or  Chinese  dress. 

OTHER  FORMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

Handbills  are  an  inexpensive  and  effective  method  of  reaching  the 
masses,  and  as  the  Chinese  seldom  throw  away  anything,  a  thorough 
distribution  of  handbills  is  more  to  be  expected  in  China  than  m 
Western  countries. 

The  use  of  electric  signs  is  constantly  increasing  not  only  in  treaty 
ports  but  even  in  fairly  remote  interior  towns,  and  some  of  the  signs 
in  Shanghai  are  quite  as  imposing  and  attractive  as  any  seen  in 
Western  countries.  Space  for  winSow  displays  and  signboards  can 
easily  be  arranged  for,  and  trained  demonstrators  can  also  be  en- 
gaged to  explain  the  merits  of  medicines  while  distributing  small 
samples  to  those  interested. 

In  almost  all  the  treaty  ports  and  in  many  inland  towns  motion 
pictures  are  rapidly  becoming  a  very  populat  form  of  entertain- 
ment and  attract  large  crowds  of  the  better  classes.  Slides  adver- 
tising various  articles  are  often  displayed,  and  occasionally  enterpris- 
ing manufacturers  have  had  films  displayed  illustrating  processes 
of  manufacture  and  methods  of  using  products.  Such  films  are 
highly  educational  and  only  too  rarely  seen. 

A  very  popular  form  oi  advertising,  limited  at  present  to  a  few 
seaports  such  as  Tientsin,  Shanghai,  and  Hongkong,  is  the  display 
of  posters  in  street  cars.  BiUposting  is  another  favorite  method 
of  advertising  in  China,  but  results  are  uncertain  unless  it  is  carried 
out  on  a  very  large  scale,  in  which  case  it  will,  of  course,  be  expen- 
sive. For  publicity  of  this  sort  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  larffe,  well- 
designed  poster  in  attractive  colors,  a  billposting  staff,  and  rented 
rights  for  wall  or  boarding  space. 

DISTRIBUTION  AND  SALES. 

r 

Although  the  whole  subject  of  publicity  in  China  is  practically  in- 
exhaustible, the  main  features  have  been  touched  upon  and  it  is  now 
desirable  to  revert  to  the  conditions  of  distribution  and  sales. 

In  former  years  distribution  was  a  serious  problem  because  of  the 
lack  of  adequate  means  of  transportation,  but  traffic  conditions  in 
China  have  improved  so  that  rapid,  safe,  and- economical  distribution 
is  now  possible.  In  fact,  China  does  not  differ  greatly  from  any 
Western  country  so  far  as  the  necessities  of  a  business  like  the  han- 
dling of  a  patent  medicine  are  concerned. 

The  actual  number  of  medicine  shops  in  China  is  imknown,  but 
they  are  to  be  f  oimd  in  every  town  of  any  size  and  carry  other  com- 
modities as  well  as  medicines,  especially  prepared  foodstuffs.  The 
patent-medicine  trade  is,  however,  confined  to  the  activities  of  about 
300  leading  drug  stores,  some  of  which  are  conducted  very  efficiently 
by  foreign-trained  physicians,  and  in  nearly  all  casep  by  well-quali- 
fied chemists. 
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The  dru^  and  patent-medicine  trade  has  always  been  a  flourishing 
one  in  China,  especially  for  the  retailer.  The  trade  seems  always 
ready  to  cooperate  with  the  manufacturer  who  attempts  to  introduce 
a  new  line  that  promises  to  be  profitable,  especially  if  the  first  parcel 
is  supplied  on  consignment  terms. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  CONSIGNMENTS. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  first  parcel  to  be  supplied  on 
consignment  terms,  but  this  course  greatly  facilitates  the  rapid  intro- 
duction of  a  new  brand.  There  are  some  proprietary  medicines 
already  on  the  market,  so  the  possible  profit  must  be  sufficient  to 
.tempt  the  Chinese  dealers  to  push  the  sale  of  a  new  article  on  their 
own  account  or  else  inducements  and  helps  must  be  offered  to  assist 
them  in  making  sales.  As  there  is  little  use  in  advertising  without 
a  readily  available  supply  to  meet  the  demand  thus  created,  the  stock- 
ing of  small  lots  with  various  druggists  in  a  certain  territory  on  a 
consignment  basis,  followed  by  any  or  all  of  the  publicity  schemes 
above  mentioned,  seems  to  be  the  most  successful  plan  yet  tried. 

Naturally,  if  the  American  firm  in  China  intrusted  with  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  proprietary  medicine  can  meet  with  the  desired 
success  more  rapidly  by  an  initial  consignment  of  goods  to  Chinese 
distributers,  followed  up  with  an  advertising  campaign,  than  by  any 
other  method  now  attempted,  the  American  manuiacturer  seeking 
to  enter  the  China  market  should  not  ask  its  agent  to  bear  the  entire 
risk  and  responsibility,  but  should  rather  seek  to  cooperate  to  the 
fullest  extent  in  the  introduction  of  the  article.  If  the  agent  must, 
because  of  prevailing  conditions,  distribute  stocks  by  consignment, 
the  least  that  the  manufacturer  can  do  is  to  consign  goods  to  the 
agent  until  a  sufficiently  steady  demand  can  be  created  to  minimize 
any  risk  of  loss  to  either  manufacturer  or  agent.  If  the  agent  is 
prepared  to  offer  the  manufacturer  the  service  of  a  complex  and 
efficient  publicity  organization,  built  up  by  years  of  arduous,  pioneer 
effort,  the  serious  seeker  for  a  foreign  outlet  for  his  products  will  not 
hesitate  to  assume  his  share  of  the  initial  expense. 

The  advantage  of  stocking  the  goods  first  in  leading  drug  stores 
in  approximately  80  of  China's  natural  distributing  centers  lies  in 
being  able  immediately  to  meet  the  demand  that  will  have  been 
created  by  advertising.  Much  valuable  time,  energy,  and  money  can 
be  thrown  away  hj  merely  waiting  for  sample  orders  to  come  in  to 
the  import  house  instead  of  having  already  met  the  anticipated  de- 
mand. 

TERMS  OF  CREDIT  AND  PRICES. 

In  filling  orders  from  these  drug  stores,  which  might  be  said  to 
be  of  comparatively  sound  financial  standing,  for  normal  require- 
ments credits  up  to  60  days  are  usually  allowed  by  the  foreign  import 
house  handling  the  agency.  In  rare  instances  the  Chinese  stores 
order  direct  from  manufacturers,  but  unless  the  manufacturer  has  a 
representative  on  the  ground  to  assist  in  settling  all  questions  that 
might  arise  it  is  not  to  the  advantage  of  either  the  American  shipper 
or  the  Chinese  dealer  to  attempt  direct  trade.  Just  as  in  dealmg 
with  firms  in  ports  of  entry  in  China,  f .  o.  b.  port  of  shipment  quota- 
tions are  receiving  less  and  less  consideration  and  quotations  c.  i.  f . 
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port  of  arrival  are  being  insisted  upon,  so  more  and  more  the  Chinese 
dealers  in  the  interior  are  demanding  quotations  in  fixed  prices,  in- 
cluding all  charges  paid  to  destination.  While  such  quotations  are 
impracticable  for  the  manufacturer,  import  houses  in  China  are  able 
to  meet  this  growing  requirement  with  some  degree  of  satisfaction, 
thus  rendering  almost  inaispensable  services  as  intermediaries.  This 
condition  of  affairs  has  been  recently  brought  about  by  the  change 
in  the  sales  methods  of  the  large  treaty-port  "  hongs." 

Whatever  arrangements  may  be  made  between  the  manufacturer 
and  the  agent  in  China,  it  is  necessary  to  allow  for  a^  trade  discount 
or  margin  of  profit  of  25  to  30  per  cent  off  the  retail  selling  price. 
Discounts  usually  vary  according  to  quantities  sold  but  should  not 
be  less  than  20  per  cent  off  the  retail  price. 

Protection  of  retail  selling  prices  is  out  of  the  question,  since  the 
Chinese  are  past  masters  in  the  art  of  bargaining,  no  matter  how 
small  the  amount  or  what  they  buy,  and  in  many  cases  50  per  cent 
of  the  trade  discount  is  given  away  by  selling  under  fixed  and  ad- 
vertised prices. 

RECENT  CHANGES  IN  TRADE  METHODS. 

It  was  formerly,  and  with  many  firms  of  non- American  nationality 
still  is,  the  practice  to  wait  for  the  Chinese  trade  to  come  to  the 
"  hong,"  or  import  house,  instead  of  going  out  after  it.  Merchants 
traveled  for  many  weeks  and  over  thousands  of  miles  to  get  to  the 
biff  ports  and  place  their  orders  with  foreign  import  firms  operating 
only  in  these  ports.  Within  recent  years  improved  transportation 
conditions  have  made  it  possible,  at  the  same  tune  that  keen  competi- 
tion has  made  it  imperative,  to  go  out  into  the  interior  and  bid  for 
the  Chinese  trade. 

Chinese  buyers  are  now  beginning  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
foreign  traveling  salesmen  who  are  combing  the  country  for  orders 
that  formerly  almost  went  begging.  Some  foreign  firms  use  Chinese 
salesmen,  but  thus  far  their  success  does  not  begin  to  compare  with 
that  of  their  less  at  home  but  infinitely  more  energetic  and  business- 
like confreres. 

These  salesmen,  who  in  many  instances  have  beaten  out  pioneer 
trails  to  rich  interior  markets  that  were  not  even  marked  on  their 
maps,  have  returned  to  the  treaty-port  "hongs"  with  full  and 
accurate  information  regarding  trade  routes,  not  otherwise  obtain- 
able even  from  Chinese  official  sources.  With  this  constantly  in- 
creasing volume  of  dependable  information  stamped  in  the  expe- 
rience of  the  sales  force,  but  seldom  reduced  to  written  form,  it  is 
now  possible  for  treaty-port  "hongs"  to  meet  chan^ng  conditions 
of  trade  in  a  manner  that  the  manufacturer  seeking  direct  trade  with 
the  interior  can  hardly  ever  hope  to  equal. 

The  Chinese  market  presents  certain  difficulties  not  found  in  other 
markets,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  successful  introduction  of  proprietary 
medicines  simply  requires  sound  judgment,  experience,  knowledge 
of  conditions,  and,  above  all,  persistence.  The  details  of  arrange- 
ments depend  upon  the  particular  line  to  be  launched.  In  an  ener- 
getic sales  campaign  reliable  American  import  houses  in  China  can 
and  do  render  most  valuable  assistance. 
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In  case  an  individual  representative  is  sent  out,  or  if  a  man  residing 
in  China  and  already  acquainted  with  Oriental  methods  and  pro- 
cedure is  selected,  heshould  be  a  man  of  even  temper,  not  irritable, 
and  patient  under  all  conditions.  A  highly  nervous  man  traveling 
in  the  interior  of  China  would  not  prove  satisfactory.  The  repre- 
sentative chosen  should,  by  all  means,  be  able  to  speak  more  than  one 
language;  a  knowledge  of  English,  French,  and  German  would  be 
serviceable  to  a  traveler  througnout  the  interior,  especially  if  he  had 
the  aid  of  a  good  Chinese  interpreter  speaking  the  northern  dialect. 
Mandarin. 

It  is  unwise  to  inaugurate  any  extended  campaign  unless  the  goods 
to  be  handled  are  to  be  had  in  the  nearest  and  most  convenient  dis- 
tributing centers  to  fill  orders  with.  A  quick  delivery  is  one  of  the 
first  essentials  of  a  successful  campaign. 

As  in  Western  countries,  a  mail-order  business  in  patent  medicines 
is  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain,  and  in  fact  offers  very  few  advan- 
tages compared  with  the  possibilities  of  the  ordinary  trade  channels. 

OTHER   FEATURES   OF   INTEREST. 

There  is  room  for  all  kinds  of  proprietary-medicine  preparations 
in  China,  provided,  of  course,  that  such  medicines  are  reasonably 
efficacious  lor  the  ills  for  which  they  are  recommended.  In  this  re- 
spect the  Chinese  are  perhaps  more  critical  than  any  other  nation, 
and  are  very  sensitive  about  spending  money  without  adequate  re- 
turns. The  goods  should  be  put  up  in  an  attractive  manner  and 
retailed  at  a  moderate  price. 

The  Chinese  prefer  medicines  prepared  in  tablet  or  pill  form, 
although  several  liquid  medicines  have  met  with  success,  notably 
palatable  tonics  with  medicinal  properties.  Some  liquid  prepara- 
tions can  be  put  up  also  in  tablet  form,  and  this  should  be  done 
whenever  possible. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  advertising  is  not  necessary.  In  some 
sections  of  the  Orient  where  meang  of  communication  are  few,  news 
of  the  efficacy  of  a  certain  new  medicine  has  been  known  to  travel 
far  and  fast,  and  large  sales  have  been  made  in  a  surprisingly  short 
time  as  a  result  of  word-of-mouth  recommendation  alone.  This  factor 
is  an  important  one  even  in  countries  where  there  is  every  facility  for 
a  publicity  campaign  on  a  large  scale,  and  is  not  to  be  overlooked  in 
the  China  trade. 

TRADE-MARKS  AND  CUSTOMS  TARIFF. 

Before  advertising  or  pushing  any  article  it  shbuld  be  fully  pro- 
tected by  registered  trade-mark.  Further,  all  articles  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  good  Chinese  scholar  for  selection  of  the  Chinese  char- 
acters to  be  used  in  forming  various  names,  as  each  Chinese  character 
has  a  name,  a  meaning,  and  a  pronunciation  so  that  when  used  col- 
lectively to  form  a  name  a  combination  of  characters  may  sometimes 
have  a  very  ridiculous  or  vulvar  meaning,  which  would  prevent  the 
articles  from  receiving  their  due  recognition. 

The  import  duty  on  both  medicines  and  advertising  matter  is  6  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  to  which  5  per  cent  of  the  duty  so  levied  is  added 
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for  conservancy  and  wharfage  dues,  making  a  total  effective  duty  of 
5i  per  cent.  There  are  no  other  restrictions  upon  publicity  or  sales 
in  China. 

LIST  OF  DEALERS  AND  IMPORTERS. 

A  list  of  drug  stores,  dealers,  and  importers  of  patent  and  other 
medicines  in  Shanghai  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  or  its  district  and  cooperative  oflSces  by 
reference  to  file  82090. 
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LETTER  OF  SUBMITTAL. 


Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 

Washingtony  September  SO,  1917. 

Sir:  There  is  submitted  herewith  a  report  on  Turkish  markets  for 
American  hardware,  prepared  by  Consul  General  G.  B.  Ravndal,  at 
Constantinople.  This  may  be  regarded  as  supplementing  the  series 
of  10  monographs  recently  published  by  the  Bureau,  covering  the 
hardware  trade  of  Russia;  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  Scandi- 
navia; France,  Algeria,  and  Morocco;  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal; 
the  Far  East;  Australia;  Ai^entina,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay;  Brazil; 
Chile  and  Bolivia;  and  Peru.  Those  books  were  prepared,  on  a 
imiform  plan,  by  special  investigators  working  under  the  supervision 
of  the  United  States  commercial  attaches.  The  pjjesent  report  has 
been  prepared  on  the  initiative  of  Consul  General  Ravndal,  but  it  is 
similar  to  the  others  in  scope  and  purpose.  It  has  been  conceived 
and  written  on  the  basis  of  normal  conditions  in  world  trade,  and  has 
reference  to  the  American  opportunity  after  the  war. 

Consul  General  Ravndal  makes  the  point  that  American  manufac- 
turers are  not  fully  aware  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  Turkish 
market  or  of  the  popularity  already  attained  there  by  certain  of  their 
hardware  products.  If,  after  the  termination  of  the  war,  they  enter 
this  field  with  the  requisite  energy,  perseverance,  and  knowledge  of 
local  conditions,  it  is  believed  that  the  outlook  is  distinctly  promising. 
American  effort  in  the  past  has  not  been  sufficiently  thorough  or 
sustained,  and,  in  addition,  it  has  been  hampered  and  thwarted 
because  of  the  intervention  of  German  jobbing  houses  between  the 
American  maker  and  the  Ottoman  merchant.  Such  firms  have  been 
primarily  concerned  with  the  advancement  not  of  American  but 
rather  of  German  trade. 

This  report  affords  an  illuminating  insight  into  the  methods  em- 
ployed by  German  interests  in  their  commercial  penetration  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  Their  endeavors  have  been  determined  and  adroit, 
and  have  been  rewarded  with  a  large  measure  of  success.  Systematic 
''dumping,"  extensive  imitation  of  patented  American  articles,  and 
a  persistent  and  carefully  organized  solicitation  of  the  trade  have 
been  salient  features  in  the  German  campaign  to  dominate  the  Turk- 
ish markets  and  link  them  firmly  to  the  industrial  activities  of  the 
Teutonic  nations. 
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Taking  up  each  of  the  principal  lines  of  hardware^  CSonsul  General 
Ravndal  discusses  the  distinctive  local  characteristics,  the  types  that 
are  ordinarily  desired,  and  the  position  of  the  several  manufacturing 
countries.  It  is  believed  that  his  report  will  enable  American  export- 
ers to  prepare  for  an  effective  entry  into  the  Turkish  field  after  the 
restoration,  of  peace,  with  a  view  to  establishing  for  themselves  the 
place  to  which  they  are  manifestly  entitled  by  the  quality  and 
utility  of  their  wares. 
Respectfully, 

B.  S.  Cutler, 

Acting  Chief. 
To  Hon.  William  C.  Redfield, 

Secretary  of  Ccmmerce. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION. 

Hardware  is  admittedly  one  of  the  lines  in  which  American  goods 
have  acquired  a  distinctive  character  of  excellence.  That  the  Tiurkish 
market  should  have  felt  the  influence  of  this  superiority  is  not  sur- 
prising, but  what  may  surprise  even  American  nardware  manufac- 
turers is  the  important  position  their  product  has  sained  in  Turkey, 
solely  on  its  own  merits.  Many  of  them  are  probably  unaware  that 
their  goods  are  sold  there,  and  few  of  them  realize  that,  in  ordinary 
times,  the  Turkish  market  imperatively  demands  their  articles,  that 
of  all  shelf  hardware  sold  in  Turkey  fully  60  per  cent  is  sold  as  Amer- 
ican, that  about  20  per  cent  actually  is  American,  and  that  an  utterly 
insignificant  part  of  it  is  sold  direct  to  Turkey.  The  holding  of  20  per 
cent  of  a  country's  business  in  a  given  line,  without  the  least  effort  to 
obtain  it,  is  a  fact  that  comm^ids  itself  to  the  careful  consideration 
of  all  those  whose  wares  are  involved.  The  possibilities  to  which  such 
conditions  point  will  be  discussed  in  the  present  report. 

GERMAN  HOUSES  AS  INTESMEDIABIBS. 

With  so  favorable  a  basis,  the  absence  of  a  strong,  healthy  growth 
of  business  will  puzzle  all  those  who  are  not  famiUar  with  the  numerous 
adverse  factoi-s  with  which  Arherican  trade  has  to  contend  in  this 

E articular  feie.  The  removal  of  these  obstacles  hes  entirely  in  the 
ands  of  the  American  manufacturers  themselves.  As  in  the  case  of 
various  other  important  lines,  American  hardware  is  not  sold  by  the 
American  producer  to  the  Turkish  distributer. 

Turkey's  imports  of  American  hardware  have  been  practically  mo- 
nopolized by  a  few  firms  in  Hamburg  and  Bremen.  These  concerns 
have  houses  in  New  York,  but  it  would  be  erroneous  to  consider  them 
as  American  export  organizations.  They  are  German  jobbers,  work- 
ing according  to  German  methods  and  lor  German  interests.  Thus 
American  articles  are  shipped  to  Turkey  only  if  they  can  not  be  re- 
placed on  the  same  terms  oy  German  articles.  This  tutelage  over  the 
American  hardware  business  with  Turkey,  if  not  checked,  must  inevit- 
ably result  in  diminishing  our  trade,  as  the  German  middlemen  com- 
mand a  number  of  essential  advantages.  They  handle  all  kinds  of 
hardware,  and  by  means  of  large  contracts  with  the  various  manu- 
facturers they  manage  to  secure  for  themselves  exceptionally  low 
prices.  For  the  shipment  of  these  large  quantities  to  tneir  free  port 
zone,  they  obtain  from  the  German  steamship  companies  reduced 
rates,  so  that  the  combined  freight  from  New  York  to  Hamburg  and 
thence  to  Constantinople  is  lower  than  the  direct  freight  charge  from 
New  York  to  Constantinople.  In  this  business  the  Hamburg- 
American  line  and  the  Deutsche  Levante  Line,  both  under  the  same 
control;  work  in  complete  haxmony.    Were  an  American  factory  to 
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ship  direct  only  its  own  goods^  they  would,  in  most  cases,  amount  to 
so  little  that  the  minimum  freight  rate  would  have  to  be  paid,  where 
larger  (][uantities  might  have  been  shipped  for  the  same  price.  Further, 
the  shipment  of  an  order  involves  certain  handling  charges  at  the  port 
of  shipment  and  at  the  port  of  transshipment.  A  smalforder  can  not 
as  well  afford  these  chafes  as  a  transaction  on  a  more  extended  scale. 

SPECIAL  CATALOOUBS  IN  FRENCH  FOR  LEVANTINB  TRADE. 

Most  American  manufacturers  usually  d^tribute  catalogues  in  "Rng- 
lish,  whereas  the  Grerman  houses  fumisn  catalogues  in  French,  whicn 
is  the  current  business  language  in  Turkey.    The  selection  of  the 

f;oods  is  thus  facilitated.  These  catalogues  are  often  specially  printed 
or  the  Levant,  with  prices  in  francs,  and  often  bear  tne  Turkisdi  dis- 
tributer's name  on  the  cover.  They  contain  a  complete  list  of  hard- 
ware goods.  In  some  cases  the  American  articles  are  shown  on  one 
page  and  the  German  imitation  on  the  opposite  page,  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  price,  quick  delivery,  etc.,  of  the  German  goods  con- 
spicuously indicated. 

GERMAN  IMTTATIONS  OF  AMERICAN  PRODUCTS. 

The  Germans,  who  have  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  master 
imitators,  are  thus  offering  for  sale  devices  and  tools  that  are  very 
close  imitations  of  patented  American  products,  the  imitation  pro- 
ceeding even  to  the  brand  and  name  of  the  article.  For  instance, 
there  is  offered  in  Turkey  the  ''Blosta"  drill,  which  is  an  exact  dupli- 
cate of  an  American  tool.  This  duplicate  is  sold  b^  the  firm  of  Cari 
Blombach,  of  Ronsdorf.  Germany,  one  of  the  principal  German  tool 
firms  operating  in  the  Turkish  market. 

In  each  case  the  German  product  is,  in  appearance,  a  true  repro- 
duction of  the  American  article,  with  a  considerable  reduction  in  price. 
That  the  Germans  keep  the  American  article  in  the  catalogue  at  aU 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  there  are  people  who  appreciate  the 
excellence  of  the  American  product,  in  spite  of  all  manipulations  and 
deceptions,  and  insist  on  having  what  they  want.  That  the  articles 
are  not  completely  imitated  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
patented  in  Germany.  However,  American  manufacturers  should  be 
warned  of  the  existmg  danger  of  seeing  complete  imitations  of  their 
products  turned  out  by  the  Germans  and  sola  in  Turkey,  where  their 
rights,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  have  not  been  protected  by  patents. 
That  the  Germans  are  alert  on  the  Question  of  patents  in  Turkey  may 
be  inferred  from  the  following  list  or  patents  awarded  from  January  6, 
1915,  to  February  4, 1916:  To  Germans,  11;  to  Ottomans,  3;  to  Aus- 
trians,  3;  to  Americans,  2;  total,  19. 

EFFECT  OF  GERMAN  PRICE  CUTTING. 

Another  factor  mihtatin^  against  American  imports  is  the  Ger- 
man method  of  *'dmnping,"  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  disposing 
of  surplus  stock  as  of  destroying  competition.  The  factory  repre- 
sentatives in  such  emergencies  make  no  offers,  but  merely  carry  the 
orders  away  by  allowinjg  5  to  10  per  cent  discoimt  on  the  lowest  com- 
petitive price.  A  specmc  instance  is  related  bv  local  dealers  in  steel 
rivets.    These  goods  were  formerly  imported  from  France  and  Eng- 
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land.  Then  there  appeared  on  the  market  the  representative  of  a 
German  newcomer ,  the  Kronprinz  Aktiengesellschaft  fiir  MetalUn- 
dustrie,  with  works  at  Ohligs  and  InmiinCTatii.  The  prices  ruling  at 
the  time  were  as  low  as  30s.  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds)  c.  i.  f .  Never- 
theless, the  German  cut  the  price  until  both  the  English  and  French 
withdrew  and  he  carried  off  the  order  at  16s.  Contrary  to  what  one 
might  believe,  this  practice  not  infrequently  meets  with  disapproval 
ana  mistrust  on  the  part  of  the  trade.  The  price  of  rivets  has  rapidly 
risen  since  the  French  and  English  withdrew,  and  considering  the 
quahty  they  are  more  expensive  now  than  before.  This  is  but  one 
case  out  of  many.  The  control  of  the  pick  trade  was  acquired  in  a 
similar  way,  all  producers  in  Germany  forming  a  syndicate  to  drive 
out  competition. 

LOCAL  BEPRESENTATiyBS  AND  OBGANIZATION. 

The  German  houses,  with  their  thorough  understanding  of  the  pre- 
requisites to  the  successful  introduction  of  their  various  articles, 
select  first-class  agents,  intimately  familiar  with  the  market's  require- 
ments and  the  customs  and  character  of  the  people.  These  agents 
are  by  no  means  always  Germans,  but  they  are  invariably  German  in 
spirit  and  predilection  and  have  been  carefully  taught  German 
methods.  They  are  thus  linked  to  a  perfectly  organized  succession 
of  elements,  all  working  to  the  same  end. 

The  steady  increase  of  German  commerce  with  Turkey  is  due  in 
very  large  measure  to  this  model  organization,  which  starts  with  the 
furnishing  of  capital  by  the  home  bank  to  the  small  manufacturer 
against  his  Turkish  customer's  notes,  proceeds  to  facilitate  the  ship- 
ment of  the  goods  exported,  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea,  by  granting 
reduced  combined  railroad  and  steamship  rates,  and  finally,  through 
its  exterritorial  banks,  supplies  to  the  Turkish  importer  the  funds 
necessary  for  releasing  the  merchandise  and  selling  it,  thus  enabling 
the  latter  to  honor  the  initial  notes.  In  this  connection  prominent 
mention  must  be  made  of  the  Deutsche  Levante  Line,  the  stock  of 
which  is  held  by  all  important  German  banks  and  whose  steamers 
call  at  many  ports  along  the  Dutch,  Belgian,  and  Mediterranean 
coasts,  generally  obtaining  a  full  cargo  and  thus  making  possible  low 
freight  rates  for  German  goods.  In  addition  to  the  above  advantages, 
a  system  of  through  bills  of  lading  has  been  devised  bv  which  manu- 
facturers in  interior  towns  of  Germany  pay  the  same  freight  rates  on 
their  goods  destined  to  the  Levant  via  Hamburg  as  are  paid  by  man- 
ufacturers situated  on  the  seaboard.  This  is  a  valuaole  incentive 
for  the  manufacturers  in  all  parts  of  Germany  to  seek  export  trade 
with  tile  Levant,  as  it  places  them  on  an  equal  footing  with  their 
colleagues  in  the  port  towns.  Another  important  feature  of  the  sys- 
tem is  that  the  Deutsche  Levante  Line  has  an  agent  in  every  manu- 
facturing town,  who  is  also  an  insurance  and  forwarding  broker, 
and  in  these  several  capacities  he  takes  the  goods  from  the  factory 
and  attends  to  the  formalities  required  by  all  the  carriers,  whose 
authorized  representative  he  is  himself.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  in  every 
possible  way  German  goods  enjoy  a  preferential  position,  and  Amer- 
ican shipments  via  Hamburg  to  the  Levant  have  oeen  known  to  wait 
for  weeks  in  Hamburg  warehouses,  while  German  goods  have  been 
hurried  forward. 

8364**— 17 2 
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The  agents  of  the  German  houses,  as  akeady  mentioned,  work 
methodically.  If  they  are  general  commission  agents  (which  is  the 
rule),  they  have  a  brimt  young  man,  a  native,  looking  after  the  hard- 
ware branch  only.  He  visits  the  clients  daily,  reports  the  arrival  of 
competing  salesmen,  and  is  always  ready  to  take  new  orders,  be  they 
ever  so  small,  because  the  ag^egate  quantity  ordered  by  all  dealers 
invariably  reaches  a  respectable  figure.  In  this  work  great  assist- 
ance is  rendered  by  the  traveling  salesman  from  Germany,  who 
comes  twice  a  year,  examines  local  market  conditions  closely,  makes 
price  reductions  where  necessary,  and  in  general  encourages  the  deal- 
ers. A  competitor  is  never  allowed  to  gain  headway.  Not  a  single 
instance  is  miown  in  which  a  German  traveling  representative  f  aikd 
to  obtain  an  order  from  every  dealer  he  visiteo,  though  he  may  have 
had  to  call  four  or  five  times  on  the  same  man. 

The  English  and  French  salesmen  admit  that  they  are  unable  to 
obtain  the  same  results.  It  is  beUeved  in  Turkey  ttiat  only  Amer- 
ican alertness,  perseverance,  and  organization  will  be  able  to  cope 
with  German  aoroitness  on  this  score.  Especially  during  the  past 
six  years  a  colossal  effort  has  been  made  by  Germany  to  capture  the 
Turkish  hardware  trade,  or,  better  perhaps,  to  drive  out  the  English 
and  French  competitors.  The  result  has  been  cheaper  prices,  but 
also  lower  quality,  which  in  the  end  renders  the  goods  more  expensive. 
On  the  whole,  the  dealers  do  not  favor  the  German  system,  but  they 
are  obliged  to  accept  it  or  go  out  of  business. 

Another  factor  is  the  protectioji  given  to  the  German  agents  by 
the  German  embassy.  Any  claim  or  difl^ulty  with  the  Turkisn 
authorities  is  promptly  settled  by  the  intervention  of  the  German 
diplomatic  representatives. 

ADYANTAOBOUS  POSmON  OP  GERMAN  10BBBR8. 

The  principal  houses  supplying  American  hardware  or  imitations 
of  it  are:  Markt  &  Co.,  connected  with  Hammacher,  Delius  &  Co., 
Hambure;  Aug.  Egers,  Bremen;  E.  Grell,  Hambui^;  Carl  Blombadi, 
Ronsdorf.  Otner  German  houses  are:  Stahlschmiot,  Ronsdorf ;  Aug. 
Herm.  HoUman,  Ronsdorf;  Braun  &  Co.,  Ronsdorf.  Most  of  the 
Ronsdorf  firms  are  small,  mainly  selling  German  products  on  so  little 
profit  that  they  can  not  grow.  The  first-mentioned  jobbers  of  the 
Hanseatic  ports,  on  the  contrary,  are  powerful  and  control  the  entire 
Levant  ana  possibly  other  markets.  Unlike  their  inland  coUea^es, 
they  make  large  profits  dealing  in  American  hardware.  It  has  been 
proved  by  subsequent  direct  imports  that  an  American  pipe  tool  has 
been  sold  in  Constantinople  for  double  Uie  price  it  actuiuly  cost  in 
New  York.  Such  overchai^ges  are  more  prejudicial  to  the  manu- 
facturer than  to  the  Lievantine  consmner,  lor  the  latter  may  turn  to 
an  English  or  French  firm  for  a  good  tool,  or  buy  a  cheap  one  of  Ger- 
man make,  while  the  American  manufacturer  loses  the  trade.  At 
equal  prices,  numerous  American  articles  excel  the  German,  and  this 
may  explain  why  American  articles  are  f  oimd  on  the  Turki^  market 
at  all. 

The  local  representatives  have  entered  into  contracts  with  the 
Hamburg  and  Bremen  houses  not  to  import  direct  from  the  factories, 
and  the  German  jobbers  in  turn  have  contracts  with  the  manu- 
facturers.   Whether  these  contracts  include  exclusive  sales  rights 
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in  Turkey  or  some  similar  clause  is  not  known  in  Constantinople; 
such  a  condition  does  not  appear  very  likely,  for  all  the  houses 
mentioned  can  furnish  articles  of  the  same  make,  usually  from  stock 
and  very  seldom  hy  shipment  direct  horn  New  York.  However, 
whether  such  an  arrangement  exists  as  yet  or  not  is  inunaterial,  in 
view  of  existing  practices,  because  quotations  by  the  factory  direct 
are  often  hicher  than  those  of  Hamburg,  besides  exacting  cash  with 
the  order,  delivery  at  .the  factory  or  in  New  York,  etc.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  most  favorable  inclination  toward  America 
is  discouraged.  Onlv  in  late  years,  since  the  organisation  of  the 
American  Cnamber  oi  Commerce  for  the  Levant,  have  a  few  Ajnerican 
factories  granted  representation  to  local  agents.  The  latter,  though 
perhaps  perfectly  honest,  are,  in  some  instances,  second-class  agents, 
without  means,  personal  influence,  or  credit,  so  that  they  are  exposea 
to  all  kinds  of  quibbling  on  the  part  of  a  dealer  who,  knowing  their 
financial  position,  may  refuse  to  accept  his  order  upon  arrival  of  goods 
on  some  whimsical  pretext  or  other,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  ob taming 
a  rebate  at  the  last  moment.  A  first-class  agent  would  simply  release 
the  documents  himself  and  probably  sell  the  goods  to  the  very  man 
who  refused  them,  if  the  prospective  purchaser  had  dared  to  attempt 
any  such  practice  with  him.  While  the  previously  mentioned  German 
agents,  about  four  in  all,  do  a  business  amounting  to  $300,000  a  year 
in  Constantinople  alone,  the  present  direct  agents  of  American 
firms  accomplish  but  little.  One  of  the  agents,  representing  a  Ham- 
burg jobber  and  an  interior  German  firm  as  well,  uses  the  American 
articles  only  in  order  not  to  lose  trade  when  he  can  not  sell  the  German 
products. 

The  local  trade,  knowing  it  is  paying  more  in  Hamburg,  is  none  the 
less  willing  to  buy  the  article  there  rather  than  direct,  for  the  manu- 
facturer would  at  best  agree  only  to  cash  against  documents,  whereas 
in  Hamburg  the  purchasers  get  long  credit.  Small  firms,  especiaUy, 
are  only  too  eager  to  buy  from  the  Germans,  for  in  the  lapse  of  six 
or  eight  months  they  can  dispose  of  their  goods  and  perform  another 
transaction  with  the  money,  before  they  have  to  pay  the  original 
bill.  The  latter  includes  all  charges  incurred  by  tine  goods,  wnich 
are  sold  c.  i.  f . 

ESSENTIAL  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  AGENTS. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  one  of  the  cardinal  requisites  for  the  successful 
introduction  of  hardware,  in  which  line  competition  is  very  keen, 
is  the  choice  of  the  agent.  The  latter,  especially  in  the  Turkish 
market,  should  know  how  to  sell  and  to  whom  to  sell — that  is,  his 
object  should  be  not  merely  to  secure  an  order  by  cutting  the  prices 
or  giving  away  part  of  his  commission,  perhaps,  but  to  promote 
among  the  buyers  an  appreciation  of  business  relations  with  nis  firm 
and  to  sell  its  goods  to  people  who  wiU  keep  the  values  high  and  not 
depreciate  them  on  the  market  by  reselling  with  next  to  no  profit. 
Such  agents  may  be  found  in  Constantinople,  out  they  must  be  assured 
of  reasonable  and  constant  support  in  the  introduction  of  the  new 
brands.  A  factory  seeking  to  conquer  a  territory  at  home  would  not 
shrink  from  making  various  sacrifices  in  the  way  of  advertising,  meet- 
ing the  buyer  in  regard  to  terms,  special  inducements  in  pric^,  and 
the  like.     In  this  respect  the  Turkisn  market  is  not  different  from  the 
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home  market.  American  files  of  a  certain  make  are  sold  there,  not 
hecause  they  are  skillfully  introduced  hut  because  German  files  are 
dearer.     Even  Belgian  and  French  files  sell  below  the  Grerman. 

Such  few  direct  representatives  as  exist  are  not  able,  for  some  reason 
or  other^  to  obtain  tangible  permanent  results.  To  handle  the  articles 
successfully,  the  agent  must  bring  to  bear  on  the  situation  a  good 
reputation,  which  means  personal  influence  with  the  customer,  and  at 
the  same  time  an  understanding  of  the  American  point  of  view.  The 
poor  success  of  direct  dealings  hitherto  may  be  partly  ascribed  to 
shortcomings  in  these  respects,  although  the  principal  drawback 
always  remains  the  flanking  competition  from  Hamburg. 

QENBRAL  OUTLOOK  FOR  AMERICAN  HARDWARE. 

It  can  not  be  urged  too  strongly  that  American  manufacturers 
should  not  neglect  what  may  appear  to  them  as  a  limited  or  secondary 
market.  In  me  past  Turkey  has  been  in  a  state  of  industriad  depres- 
sion, but  it  is  regarded  as  certain  that  this  condition  will  be  removed 
by  the  present  war,  and  the  hardware  business  will  inevitably  advance 
with  any  eeneral  revival.    The  demand  will  be  both  pressing  and 

f [rowing.  The  United  States  must  be  ready  to  respond.  Various 
actors  nave  arisen  in  favor  of  America,  and  the  end  of  the  war  will 
probably  reveal  a  condition  most  auspicious  for  a  development  of 
the  importation  into  Turkey  of  American  hardware. 

It  is  true  that  the  steel  business,  of  which  the  manufacture  of  tools 
is  a  part,  is  the  backbone  of  the  German  manufacturing  industry, 
and  the  war  has  apparentlv  not  shaken  it  within  the  boimdaries  of 
the  Empire.  But  it  is  doubf  ul  whether  Germany  will  be  able  to  meet 
foreign  competition  abroad  on  the  same  ground  as  before  the  war. 
Loccd  importers  appear  skeptical  on  thisquestion  and  are  strengthened 
in  their  oeUef  by  discouraging  advices  received  from  the  German 
manufacturers.  At  present,  with  export  prohibition  on  nearly  every 
article,  prices  are  announced  to  be  from  50  to  150  per  cent  higher  than 
before  the  war,  and  when  the  prohibition  is  removed  a  further  in- 
crease is  anticipated. 

Although  in  some  hardware  lines  German  goods,  before  the  war, 
represented  90  per  cent  of  the  total,  in  general  9ie  share  of  the  various 
countries  may  be  indicated  as  follows:  Germany,  60  per  cent; 
United  States,  20  per  cent;  England,  10  per  cent;  France,  7  per  cent; 
other  countries,  3  per  cent. 

There  is  noticeable  a  strong  tendency  for  the  German  and  the 
American  share  to  increase,  Germanv  leading  with  cheap  grades,  suited 
to  the  low  standards  in  Turkev,  and  the  Umted  States  with  improved 
devices.  Belgium  had  started  to  compete  effectively  against  the  Ger- 
man articles  when  the  war  broke  out.  In  former  years,  England  and 
France  dominated  the  market.  Various  Shemeld  factories,  the 
Peugeot  works,  and  firms  in  Maubeuge  and  LiUe  have  still  had  their 
old-time  customers,  though  their  busmess  is  shrinking  from  year  to 
year.  Aside  from  the  moral  effect  the  war  may  have  on  future 
commercial  relations  between  Turkey  and  its  present  enemies,  the 
devastation  of  the  northern  districts  of  France,  the  home  of  this 
industry,  has  crippled  that  coimtry's  trade  for  some  time  to  come. 
The  destroyed  factories,  even  if  rebuilt  immediately,  will  probably 
not  be  able  to  supply  on  the  same  price  level  as  before  and  will  cer- 
tainly have  to  discontinue  whatever  credit  they  had  been  extending. 
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Even  Gennany,  it  is  announced,  will  not  be  able  to  maintain  ite 
credit  policy  when  peace  conditions  return.  German  manufacturers 
have  advised  their  agents  that  they  believe  business  after  the  war 
wiU  b^ transacted  in  a  manner  ''not  unlike  the  practices  ruling  before 
the  war. ''  This  vague  explanation  has  created  the  impression  that 
credits  will  be  limited  and  connected  with  a  corresponding  increase 
in  prices,  so  that  those  who  can  pay  cash  will  have  a  material  advan- 
tag;e  over  such  competitors  as  ao  not  have  command  of  large  funds. 
This  certainly  is  a  condition  that  will  bring  the  Turkish  market  closer 
to  American  practices. 

This  anticipated  inability  of  Germany  to  extend  long-time  credit 
after  the  war,  the  destruction  of  the  principal  hardware  factories  of 
France,  aad  the  complete  exhaustion  of  all  nardware  stocks,  because 
of  requisition  for  mihtary  purposes  and  the  long  duration  of  the  war, 
all  combine  to  create  exceptional  conditions  favorable  to  America's 
entrance  into  this  field  on  a  larger  and  more  substantial  basis  than 
ever  before.  Turkish  merchants  will  look  to  the  American  manufac- 
turer for  goods  to  replenish  their  stocks,  because  of  the  prospect  of 
immediate  delivery  and  reasonable  prices,  and  the  American  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  for  the  Levant  offers  means  whereby  American 
manufacturers  and  dealers  can  get  in  touch  with  reliable  agents  in 
Turkey  in  order  to  seize  and  maintain  this  opportunity  after  the  war. 

n.  TOOL& 

In  the  investigation  of  the  market  in  Turkey  for  American  tools, 
it  was  found  that  about  equal  numbers  of  wood  and  metal  working 
tools  are  sold.  Cheap  took  are  in  the  greatest  demand,  because^ 
the  low  standards  of  the  native  workmen,  but  this  condition  will 
probably  change  with  the  economic  development  of  the  coxmtry  that 
IS  expected  after  the  war.  This  question  of  grade  should  not,  how- 
ever, be  overlooked  by  the  American  manufacturer  who  is  contem- 
plating exporting  to  tne  Levant,  as  Germany's  success  in  this  field  is 
partly  due  to  the  attention  given  this  factor  oy  the  agents  of  German, 
firms. 

FILES. 

Files  rank  first  in  quantity  among  American  tools  imported  into 
Turkev;  they  have  to  compete  against  Globe  files  of  Ei^lish  make, 
Frencn  Peugeot  files,  and  a  German  file  marked  "Sheffield."  The 
Swiss  file  is  not  a  comp3ting  element,  as  it  is  imported  in  limited  quan- 
tities for  special  work  and  is  too  high  priced  to  be  a  favorite  on  this 
market.  Cast-steel  files  in  fine,  medium,  and  bastard  cut  are  in  de- 
mand in  the  proportions  of  10,  15,  and  75  per  cent,  respectively. 
About  50  per  cent  are  triangular,  single  cut;  25  per  cent  are  half 
round,  douole  cut;  20  per  cent  are  flat  square,  double  cut;  and  the 
remainder  are  warding  files,  double  cut,  roimd  files,  double  cut,  and 
square  files,  double  cut. 

Orders  are  usuaUy  placed  twice  a  year,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
example:  No.  3,  150  files;  No.  3^,  500;  No.  4,  500;  No.  4*,  lOQ;  No. 
6,  300;  No.  6,  200;  No.  7,  300;  No.  8,  150;  No.  9,  30;  No,  10,  15. 
Nos.  12,  14,  16,  and  18  are  also  in  demand,  but  in  small  quantities. 
The  total  yearty  imports  of  files  and  rasps  for  Constantinople  are  esti- 
mated at  $90|6()0.    Because  of  the  absence  of  factories,  files  are  used 
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by  nearly  every  woricer  in  Torkey,  and  a  great  many  metal  artides, 
especialhr  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  are  handmade,  as,  for  in- 
stwce,  faucets,  copper  cooking  utensib,  and  charcoal  stoves.  The 
Turkish  brass  art  work^is  are  also  important  consum^is. 

There  is  also  imported,  chiefly  from  Europe,  a  low-grade  file,  sold 
bv  wei^t  and  packed  one,  two,  three,  and  four  in  a  package,  which 
aWays  weighs  900  to  1,000  grams  (31.7  to  35.3  ounces).  The  follow- 
ing order  is  ^ven  three  times  a  year  by  one  Constantinople  firm  for 
these  cheap  nles,  which  are  used  for  cast-iron  filings  and  other  rough 
work:  50  packages  with  one  file  per  package;  150  packages  with  two 
files  per  package ;  SOOpackages  with  three  files  per  package;  50  pack- 
ages witn  four  files  per  package.  A  common  practice  is  to  make 
special  brands  for  important  customers.  Quotations  are  in  shillings 
or  francs. 

SAW& 

It  is  stated  by  Constantinople  dealers  that^  of  all  imported  tools, 
saws  have  the  best  chance  oi  a  substantial  increase  in  sales.  The 
entire  woodworking  industry,  from  the  logging  camp  to  the  furni- 
ture factory,  is  expected  to  develop  considerably  withm  a  short  time, 
owin^  to  ample  tariff  protection;  consequently  an  imprecedented  de- 
mand for  saws  of  all  types  will  be  createa.  Amenean  saws  have  been 
imported  indirectly  ana  in  increasing  quantities  because  of  their  excel- 
lence, for,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  purchasers  of  saws  insist 
upon  good  quality,  this  being  the  main  reason  why  the  imports  of 
Uerman  saws  have  decreased.  The  Peugeot  works,  France,  supply 
handsaws  of  long-established  reputation.  Matheson,  of  Glas^w, 
Turner  &  Nailer,  and  Ibitson,  of  Sheffield,  have  an  important  snare 
of  the  trade  in  wood  and  hack  saws.  Germany  sells  i^w  handsaws 
in  the  Turkish  market,  its  principal  exports  consisting  of  saws  for 
German  woodworking  machinery  already  in  use  there.  This  portion 
of  the  trade  is  comparatively  small.  Bfowever,  it  has  fair  prospects, 
as  the  demand  will  mcrease  with  the  further  development  of  the  wood 
industry.  A  low-priced  handsaw  is  in  brisk  demand,  but  it  must 
have  a  specially  soaped  hwdle  to  meet  the  requirements  of  native 
carpenters,  who  sharpen  their  saws  to  cut  on  the  pulling  stroke  instead 
of  the  pushing  or  forward  stroke.  Many  woodworkers,  however,  use 
handsaws  siimlar  to  those  used  in  America.  A  popular  American 
handsaw  is  imported  through  Hamburg.  One  firm^  half-yearly  order 
for  these  saws  is  about  as  K)11ows:  No.  26,  72  saws;  No.  24,  120;  No. 
22, 120;  No.  20, 150;  No.  18, 150;  No.  16, 120.  The  agg[regate  yearly 
orders  for  this  particular  type  of  saw,  for  Constantmople  alone, 
amoimt  to  more  than  ten  times  these  numbers. 

Crosscut  saws  with  notched  square  teeth  are  in  demand  for  cutting 
green  wood.  Turning  saws  with  shark's-tooth  blades  are  used  by 
nearly  every  carpenter  in  Turkey.  The  frames  are  usually  made 
locally.  Back  saws  for  fine  work  (mortising,  etc.)  are  in  increasing 
demand.  Band  saws  are  imported  in  smtul  quantities  in  len^^ths 
of  50  to  100  meters  (164  to  328  feet)  for  sizes  between  \  and  1  mch 
wide,  and  in  lengths  of  25  to  50  meters  (82  to  164  feet)  for  sizes 
between  1  and  2^  inches  wide,  and  are  brazed  locally.  Gang  saws 
are  also  imported  in  small  quantities,  mostly  i^-inch  clewuice, 
normal  toothi  to  be  used  by  hand. 
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The  demand  for  saws  of  all  kinds  will  surely  increase,  as  the  sys- 
tematic exploitation  of  Uie  native  forests  has  be^mi.  The  number 
of  sawmills  has  been  steadily  increasing  even  durmg  the  war.  The 
machines  used  are  of  German  make  and  are  furnished  with  a  set  of 
reserve  saws;  some  people,  however,  prefer  to  use  EInglish  or /French 
saws  even  on  the  German  machines,  because  of  their  superior  quahty. 

The  principal  make  of  German  woodworking  machinery  introduced 
in  Turkey  is  that  of  Carol  Kirchner,  Leipzig,  while  the  German  sup- 
plying  c4ter  for  small  saws  is  Rerlischiid?^; 

Hack  saws  are  used  in  increasing  Quantities.  The  construction 
of  railroads,  tramways,  Decauville  roaas,  etc.,  has  created  a  steady 
demand.  American  blades  enjoyed  a  good  reputation  before  the 
war;  they  had  a  German  make  as  competitor. 

CHISELS  AND  GOUGES. 

Edge  tools  unquestionably  hold  first  place  among  the  woodworking 
tools  imported.  Chisels  were  hitherto  imported  from  France 
(Peugeot)  and  in  lesser  quantities  from  Germany,  with  a  few  from 
Matheson.  Glasgow.  No  American  chisels  were  imported.  A  good 
quaUty,  lorged  from  crucible  steel,  oil  tempered,  and  sharp^ied 
ready  for  use,  is  in  demand.  The  blade  and  socket  must  be  made 
from  one  piece. 

Firmer  chisels  and  gouges  have  the  largest  sale.  The  chisels  with 
plain  back  and  also  those  with  bevelled  back,  put  up  in  packages  or 
cardboard  boxes,  sell  best.  Sets  put  up  in  cloth  rolls  or  wood  boxes 
are  not  in  demand. 

Gouges  with  inside  bevel  are  chiefly  in  demand,  the  length  from 
shoulder  to  cutting  edge  of  blade  being  from  6  to  8  inches.  Butting 
and  framing  chise&  (the  latter  usually  with  bevel  back)  are  in  com- 
paratively umited  demand,  the  firmer  chisel  being  often  used  instead 
of  the  butting  chisel. 

The  demand  for  carving  tools  has  been  decreasing  rather  than 
increasing,  principally  because  the  old-time  carved  furniture  has  been 
gradually  discarded  in  favor  of  the  modem  plain,  straight-line  models. 

AUGEBS  AND  BITS. 

The  American  makes  of  augers  and  bits  are  well  known  and  were 
successfully  competing  with  various  inferior  German  makes  before 
the  war — me  latter,  however,  being  sold  in  larger  quantities  b.ecause 
of  lower  prices.  The  American  brands  best  known  in  Constantinople 
have  both  been  imported  through  Hamburg.  A  high-grade  quality 
is  in  demand  in  center,  shell,  and  expansive  bits.  Augers  with  the 
end  of  the  handle  formed  into  a  ring  for  the  insertion  of  a  wood 
handle  are  particularly  liked.  They  must  be  packed  in  cardboard 
boxes.  Sets  in  wooden  boxes  or  cloth  rolls  are  not  in  demand.  The 
sizes  most  used  are  from  18  to  25  millimeters  (0.71  to  0.98  inch)  in 
diameter.  There  is  a  steady  demand  for  low-priced  gimlets  of  assorted 
sizes.  The  estimated  yearly  imports  of  boring  tools  (^f  all  kinds 
for  Constantinople  alone  amount  to  approximately  $50,000. 
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^//  ff*fif  ;f#;»A/  -»  H'/ir*r>*r,  u>*T»r  ^^^taei  to  bi*  !Kr  mBC-n  Wkj  Amniraft- 
^c  */>  jer/yy*/  u  VTr^  r,  «i'.4  /*f,'7'  ffUn/M  ioo-iyi  net  be  i£r:.poft«L  Tbe 
/<'/  *>»/  >/  ;,,*?,/  fV/  ;;,Ar  r,Ar*r  r^*-*^  tii*  prir*.  bat  this  is  BOt  eiperted 

t^ttt0,f,y^  kff.yt-n  mA  mM^k^hMren  migfat  eqoaDf  be  hnpoitedf 
^•j^ ',/»»*/  ss^f^/rz-'hAr^,  m  It  in  proposed  to  expuid  the  csmage 
iftf\»t'Uy  ^r* filly.     S^;  fftr  ft  primitire,  IocmOj  made  blade  has  ben 

t$CMtsw  iMUf  Baa. 

I'/y  frtf  ih^i  lonioriiy  of  iJmj  i^tcjw  drivers  used  in  Turkey  are  of 
in  inthii  hrt^/ith  iMor^f  i\ui  war  they  were  so  cheap  diat  they  had  to 
ht'  ^r^t'h  \ut'U*r*'Uti*,.  i^]u*A'\n\{y  in  small  sizes,  in  spite  of  their  inferior 
/)mmIm<v.  TImi  iu*t*i\  m  f(flt,  however,  for  a  bhide  that  will  not  bend, 
/  \^\\K  hi'  vnuuhU^,  «*»  w«»ll  EH  for  a  better  handle,  that  will  adjust  itself 
\i\  Um4  \\nui\  nui\  iMHiini  a  imn  grip.  A  form  of  screw  dnver  that 
Urn  Um\u\  imrf  (riiliir  favor  with  mechanics  has  the  blade,  bolster, 
wliiiiit,  ttrid  ImiikI  Jroi)  forff<'d  from  one  piece  of  tool  steel,  tempered, 
iMilMihl  DiiMilt,  with  two  <'Ti(»oks  of  hardwood  as  a  handle,  the  length 
iif  \\\is  hhiHn  hi'iiiK  from  3i  to  8  inches.  Another  form  of  screw  driver 
«M|M'«tMMl<iM|  hi  'riiik(\y  hmi  a  forged  crucible-steel  blade  extending 
(iMMiif^h  I  ho  hiituno  with  a  wjuarc  head  at  the  end.  The  hardwood 
hMinhn  IM  iiMUhllv  homhul  and  ih  reinforced  by  a  brass  or  nickel  plated 
ulnol  rniinh*.  The  hhuio  in  fn)m  2  to  6  inches  long  and  the  nandle 
W  Us  A  Ihrhi^rt.  Thnro  in  a  Himilar  type  sold  for  mecnanics'  use;  it  is 
HiMMlor,  with  A  rohirnrring  nteol  cap  on  the  handle,  and  has  the  upper 
poiMnu  of  Ihd  nhiiiik  hexagonal  or  octagonal  in  shape,  to  taKe  a 
^lothh.  The  throe  hwt-iuontioned  types  are  the  better  quaUties, 
'  h  hitherto  hnve  hiul  miuhII  saloa  Sut  which  local  dealers  beUeve 
So  (ho  \\\^i  itoUei¥  h(>neeforth. 
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A  German  imitation  of  an  American  ratchet  has  made  its  appear- 
ance, but  seemingly  with  less  success  than  the  original. 

HAtklMESS. 

Practically  no  hammers  are  imported  from  America.  The  Barmen 
and  Dusseldorf  districts  in  Germany,  together  with  Shefheld,  Eng- 
land, obtained  the  bulk  of  the  business  before  the  war.  In  carpenters' 
hammers  Germany  was  almost  without  competition,  selUng  a  second- 
grade  steel  hammer,  with  comparatively  solt  striking  face,  tempered 
claws  with  edges  neither  properly  sUt  nor  hardened,  and  a  poor  fasten- 
ing wedge.  These  hammers  were  imported  in  large  quantities,  both 
with  and  without  handles.  Machinists'  hammers  with  octagonal 
head,  ball  peen,  were  imported  from  England,  as  were  blacksmiths' 
rounding  and  riveting  hammers,  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  the 
crucible  steel.  The  American  hammers  have  the  advantage  of  being 
furnished  with  hickory  handles,  which  combine  great  strength  with 
extreme  lightness,  imparting  to  the  tool  a  better  striking  quaUty. 
This  and  other  advantages  were  not  fully  recognized  in  Tiurkey,  pre- 
sumably because  before  the  war  American  prices  were  high  compared 
with  those  of  Europe  in  this  line.  A  great  demand  is  foreseen  after 
the  war  for  the  above-mentioned  hammers,  as  well  as  brick,  macadam, 
and  stone  masons'  hammers,  building  activity  being  expected  on  a 
large  scale.  Blacksmiths'  sledges  were  imported  principaDy  from 
England.  Upholsterers'  hammers  are  imported  almost  exclusively 
from  Germany.  The  magnetic  type  so  popular  in  America  is  imknown 
in  Turkey,  but  would  imdoubtedly  sell  well  if  introduced,  as  the  up- 
holstery trade  is  well  developed  and  the  workers  are  above  the 
average. 

Bill  posters'  hammers  are  not  used,  bills  being  pasted  instead  of 
nailed. 

ANVILS. 

Anvils  are  in  limited  demand.  In  former  years  they  were  imported 
from  France  and  England,  but  lately  German  factories  have  been 
underselling  all  competitors  with  an  anvil  having  a  cast-iron  body 
and  a  very  thin  steel  face  improperly  welded  on.  These  anvils  do 
not  wear  well,  as  the  face  soon  comes  off  and  the  horn  becomes 
brittle. 

VISES. 

In  vises,  however,  the  demand  is  steadier.  Leg  and  bench  vises 
were  principally  imported  from  Maubeuge,  France,  while  Germany 
supplied  hand  vises.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  Maubeuge  can 
supply  again,  and  dealers  do  not  as  yet  know  where  they  will  buy. 
Retail  prices  for  bench  vises  varied  between  $20  and  $25  each. 

PINCEBS.  PLIERS,  NIPPEBS.  NAIL  PULLERS. 

• 

Carpenters'  pincers  are  imported  almost  exclusively  from  Ger- 
many. The  better  kind  is  very  little  in  demand.  Claw  and  screw- 
driver handles  are  not  liked,  straight  handles  being  preferred,  with 
both  jaws  and  handles  in  black  finish.  Nail  pullers  are  practically  un- 
known but  should  find  a  market,  as  there  is  much  cratino:,  packing, 
and  unpacking  done.    Pliers  and  nippers  were  formerly  imported  from 
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France,  but  with  the  advent  of  German  and  AmericsacompetitMm  the 
French  share  has  shrunk  to  a  trifle.  American  plica's  and  nippers  sim 
much  Uked,  particularly  flat-nose  ^nd  raised-side  cutting  pliers. 
Combined  ball-bearing  pliers  and  wire  cutters,  having  the  cutters  in 
line  with  the  rivet  that  joins  the  handles  and  having  the  inside  faces 
.of  the  jaws  scored,  have  been  particularly  in  demand  since  electric 
W^ht  was  introduced  in  Constantinople.  Pliers  with  insulated  han- 
dles have  not  yet  made  their  appearance;  however,  with  the  increas- 
ing in'^tallation  work  for  electric  light  and  gas,  these  tools  will  he 
needed,  as  well  as  gas  pliers,  of  which  the  double- jaw  type,  with 
milled  teeth  and  natural  finish,  is  already  used.  Bolt  clippers  are  in 
limited  demand;  it  is,  however^  curious  to  note  that  only  two  bolt 
clippers  are  offered  for  sale — an  original  American  tool  and  the  Ger- 
man imitation  of  it. 

WBB«CHBB  AND  PVB  TOOI& 

The  first  monkey  wrenches  shipped  to  Turkey  came  tram  England 
and  Am^ica  and  were  called  ''EngUsh  keys,''  a  name  by  which  they 
have  been  known  ever  since  in  Turkey.  Six  years  ago  most  of  this 
wrenches  sold  in  Turkey  came  from  America;  to-day,  with  Uie  ex- 
ception of  pipe  wrenches,  the  bulk  is  supplied  by  Germany.  This 
change  means  quite  a  loss  to  the  American  trade,  for,  during  the  time 
in  whioh  the  German  competition  has  wedged  itself  in,  the  consumption 
has  considerably  increased.  The  Germans  sell  their  own  brands  and 
also  imitations.  These  imitations  are  sold  to  the  dealer  as.  such :  the 
latter,  however,  always  tries  to  market  them  as  the  g^iuine  Americao 
article.  The  native  workman,  who  knows  neither  German  nor  Eng- 
lish, does  not  recognize  the  small  difference  in  the  trade-mark  and 
confidently  purchases  what  he  believes  to  be  the  American  article, 
only  to  be  disappointed  in  the  imitation.  American  manufacturera 
will  readily  reaUze  how  much  harm  results  from  such  a  condition, 
especiaUy  as  there  is  no  one  directly  intrusted  with  their  interests 
who,  by  adequate  advertisements,  could  guard  the  pubKc  against 
unfair  competition  and  keep  the  manufacturers  informed  canceming 
competitive  efforts. 

The  monkey  wrench  most  commonly*  used  in  Turkey  has  jaws 
forged  from  tool  steel,  steel  adjusting  screw,  and  wooaen  handle. 
Automobile,  bicycle,  and  aUigator  wrenches  are  in  less  demand. 
Spanner  wrenches,  S  shaped,  have  large  sales  in  all  sizes;  they  should 
be  packed  in  cardboard  boxes,  as  cloth-raU  packing  is  not  liked.  In 
combioation  and  pipe  wrenches  American  products  have  so  far  been 
able  to  withstand  the  Grerman  practices  with  more  success  than 
mon  wrenches.  It  is  asserted  that  the  solid  grip  afforded  by 
can  pipe  wrenches,  both  chain  and  jaw  type,  is  unique  and  b  iha 
best  selling  point  they  have.  Wnile  most  oiF  the  tools  and  materials 
used  by  the  gas  companies  are  of  German  origin,  the  engineers  de- 
clare that  they  are  obliged  to  order  American  wrenches  and  pipe  cut- 
ters because  of  their  superior  design. 

The  business  in  wrenches  and  similar  tools  is  expected  to  increase 
enormously  because  of  the  introduction  of  small  motofs,  automo- 
biles, motor  boats,  etc.,  that  is  now  taking  place. 

The  contemplated  a<^ricultural  developmoit,  systematic  cattle 
raising,  and  irri^tion,  with  the  resulting  use  of  pipes  for  the  installa- 
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tion  of  wiells,  windmills,  pumps,  water  conveyance  on  fanns,  etc., 
wiU  increase  the  demand  for  threading  tools,  which  is  already  conn- 
aiderable. 

Before  the  war  screw  plates  were  imported  as  follows:  From  Ger* 
many,  80  per  cent;  from  England,  10  per  cent;  from  other  countries, 
10  per  cent. 

Ihe  Remscheid  factories  had  a  strong  hold  on  the  market,  solely 
on  account  of  their  low  prices.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  see  a  me*- 
chanic  use  the  German  stock  or  tap  wrench  with  English  or  American 
dies  and  taps.  There  are  comparatively  few  separate  taps  and  dies 
imported  from  Germany,  the  complete  plates  being  sold,  whereas 
from  Ei^land  and  America  the  opposite  is  the  case,  and  therefore  the 
single  pieces  are  used  in  the  German  {)lates  when  replacements  or 
difi^rent  sizes  are  required.  The  Whitworth  standard  thread  is 
commonly  used. 

MEASUBDrC  TOOLS. 

Micrometers,  calipers,  compasses,  etc.,  have  been  imported  for  a 
long  time  from  Austria  and  France,  with  the  former  leading  in  sales. 
In  recent  years  two  Austrian  firms — Bertrpn  &  Co.,  Vienna,  and  the 
Mass-Industrie  G.  m.  b.  H.,  Reichenbach  i./V.,  have  practically  monop* 
oUzed  the  Turkish  market.  ^  Whatever  business  there  was,  nowever. 
was  confined  to  the  larger  cities,  for  in  the  interior  the  worker  is  still 
content  to  use  his  thumb  nail  as  a  guide.  Tapes,  steel,  linen,  ofv 
cotton,  with  fiber  or  metallic  case,  were  also  supphed  mainly  by 
Austria,  with  Germany  second.  Cheap  folding  meter  rules,  enameled 
yellow,  were  imported  in  bulk  from  Germany.  England  supplied  the 
better  ^ades  in  flexible  hardwood,  enameled  yellow,  with  concealed 
stiflF  springs  at  the  joints  to  hold  the  rule  rigid  when  open.  The  gradu- 
ations must  be  in  centimeters  and  millimeters  on  one  side  and  eith^ 
inches  or  archins  on  the  reverse  (the  Turkish  measure,  1  archin"- 
25.555  inches).  Boxwood  rules  with  brass  trimmings,  mostly  arch 
joint,  have  recently  been  successfully  introduced.  There  is  a  fair 
demand  for  squares  and  bevels  in  medium  quaUties.  Circular  wire 
gauges,  screw  pitch  gauges,  and  compasses  are  principally  imported 
^om  Germany. 

AXES  AND  HATCmETS. 

Axes  and  hatchets  are  imported  from  the  United  States  and  Sweden 
almost  exclusively.  A  broad  ax,  with  a  single,  forged  crucible-steel 
bit  in  natural  finish,  is  mainly  used  in  Turkey  lor  cutting  cord  wood 
(presumably  Wisconsin  S.  D.  pattern).  This  is  steadily  replacing  a 
home-made  ax  similar  in  form  but  of  inferior  quahty.  Double-nit 
axes  are  not  in  demand.  A  prominent  local  deader  states  that  he  is 
about  to  take  up  with  his  Swedish  suppliers  the  question  of  prompt 
deliveries  after  tiie  war,  as  he  expects  tnat  the  announced  exploitation 
of  the  vast  Anatolian  forests  will  cause  an  unprecedented  demand. 

Hatchets  are  sold  mainly  in  the  interior.  A  popular  hunter's  type 
with  red  anti-rust  finish  is  imported  from  Sweden.  The  Ottoman 
Govemirent  is  an  important  purchaser  of  hatchets,  with  and  without 
sheaths,  for  military  use.  It  has  so  far  covered  its  needs  in  Germany 
and  Austria,  as  a  special  design  produced  in  those  countries  has  been 
adopted. 
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Ten  Team  ago  France  supplied  most  of  the  maaons'  tooh.  as  wdl  aa 
the  bulk  of  i\Z  principal  buiiding  materials,  med  in  Tnrkej.  It  has 
sinee  bad  to  contend  with  German  competition,  which  his  asserted 
itself  in  recent  years  prinripaDT  in  trowels;  howerer,  the  French 
trowels  rmatnJ^  from  Manbeoge)  are  still  preferred  to  those  fras 
German  I^rraine,  which  are  m  inferior  qjoafity.  The  demand  haa 
been  steadily  increasing  during  the  past  eight  years,  but  the  high- 
water  mark  is  expected  to  be  reached  during  the  period  €>f  reconstruc- 
tion and  modernization  that  wiH  tmdoubtedly  follow  the  war.  The 
trowels  used  in  America  can  not  be  sold  in  lurkey,  because  masons^ 
bricklayers,  etc..  have  different  ways  of  working,  which  necessitate 
another  form.  The  most  popular  brick  trowel  has  a  broad  round  toe, 
wide,  heavy  heel,  and  wooden  hanHU  Pmntii^  trowels  have  large 
sales,  while  comer  trowels  are  sddom  used.  Ilastering  trowds,  with 
a  slightly  eon?cji  Made  rireted  to  the  iron  mounting  and  tang  extend- 
ing through  the  wooden  handle,  are  coming  into  general  use.  Brick 
jomters  are  not  in  demand,  pointing  trowels  ^in^  used  instead. 
Plasterers'  hawks  are  made  locally  out  of  one-piece  pme  boards,  and, 
although  the  wood  is  unseasoned  and  consequently  soon  warps,  they 
are  chenper  in  use  than  imported  wooden  ones  witn  mortised  strip  in 
the  middle  and  far  more  so  than  those  made  of  rolled  aluminimn. 
Imported  hawks  are  sold  only  occasionally,  the  same  being  true  of 
daroies,  which  are  also  made  with  wooden  blade,  although  some  few 
workmen  (mostly  Italians)  prefer  the  imported  steel  olade,  with 
hardwood  rib.  Cement  tools  are  not  in  great  demand,  trowels  being 
sulistituted. 

nCKS  AND  8HOTELS. 

Picks  are  one  of  the  most  important  hardware  articles  sold  in  Tur- 
key, because  the  country  is  in  course  of  development,  with  roads, 
railways,  and  streets  building  or  to  be  built,  entire  towns  to  be  mod- 
ernizccl,  irrigation  works,  canals,  and  harbor  buildings  planned  or 
being  executed,  and  picks  are  one  of  the  first  essentials  for  work  of  thb 
kind.  This  need  has  been  fully  recognized  by  the  German  pick  manu- 
facturers;  who  a  few  years  ago  formed  a  s^aicate  for  the  Levant  pick 
trade.  It  was  exceedingly  strong  and  quickly  captured  the  business. 
As  a  result  picks  of  poor  quality  (the  kmd  that  is  wanted)  were  sold 
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in  Turkey  at  very  low  prices,  until  French  and  Belgian  rivals  with- 
drew; then  they  were  sold  for  higher  prices  than  ever  before,  quality 
considered.  It  would  seem  well  wortn  while  for  American  manufac- 
turers to  try  to  capture  this  business.  The  most  popular  pick  has  a 
weight  of  4  i  to  5  pounds.  Coal-miners'  picks  are  in  mcreasing 
demand.  A  cheap  grade  of  shovels  is  generally  imported,  with  roun<f 
point  blade,  long  socket  in  line  with  the  blade,  and  without  handles. 
The  railroads  and  similar  enterprises  use  D-handled  shovels,  but  the 
quantity  is  comparatively  small.  Spades  are  imported  from  Germany 
for  use  on  farms.  The  majority  of  the  farmers  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire  are  poor  and  consequently  purchase  cheap  tools,  but  modem 
metnods  of  agriculture  are  being  introduced  through  tne  schools  of 
agriculture  now  located  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  with  edu- 
cation a  demand  will  be  created  for  tools  of  good  design  and  quality. 
This  will  affect  the  pick,  shovel,  and  spade  business  among  the  first. 

UL  CUTLERT. 

MISCELLANBOUS,  COMMON  AND  FINB. 

Cutlery  may  be  divided  into  common  and  fine  gradcfi.  Seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  the  common  cutlery  imported  into  Turkey  comes 
from  Germany  and  the  remainder  from  1  ranee,  Austri**.,  and  Belgium. 
Less  than  10  years  ago  cheap  cutlery  was  supplied  chiefly  by  I  ranee 
and  England,  but  gradually  German  menufacturers  introduced  very 
low  grades,  which  were  not  produced  in  i'rance  and  England.  The 
difference  in  prices  being  considerable,  the  importers  disregarded  the 

au  lity  of  the  blades  and  the  solidity  of  the  setting  of  the  handle  in 
[le  case  of  knives  and  the  composition  of  the  metal  in  the  case  of 
other  pieces,  and  bought  the  German  goods.  The  cheap  German 
t'ble  knives  can  not  be  put  in  hot  wrter  to  be  cleaned  because  the 
filling  of  the  metal  handle  melts  and  the  blade  becomes  loose.  The 
priticipal  metnl  used  for  common  cutlery  handles  is  alpaca  or  white 
met  1  of  inferior  composition.  Bone,  nom,  and  similar  materials 
for  knife  handles  are  not  in  demand. 

Alpaca  cutlery  is  sold  according  to  brands  ("Pig,"  "Stag," 
"ilcphant,"  ** Donkey,"  and  "Anchor").  Irance  supplies  first- 
class  alpaca  cutleiy  and  the  Austrian  Krunp  works  also  supply  a  good 
quality,  but  the  Crcrman  factories  excel  m  the  production  of  low 
grades,  which  are  supplied  in  a  great  varietv  of  designs,  and  if  the 
ktter  do  not  suit  local  requirements  special  desi2:ns  are  produced, 
even  for  small  onlers.  The  production  of  stiple  cutlery  in  Germany 
can  not  have  suffered  much  during  the  war,  because,  among  the 
m»  ny  lines  of  hardware  goods  used  for  military  purposes,  cutlery  is 
prominent,  being  required  in  large  quantities  by  soldiers,  for  hos- 
pitals, prison  camps,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  the  production  of 
fine  cutlery  has  suffered'  both  in  Germany  and  Austria.  However, 
in  this  line  Prance  has  always  predominated  and  has  maintained  her 
place  (supplying  fully  80  per  cent)  in  spite  of  strenuous  efforts  on  the 
part  of  Grerman  manufacturers.  The  German  imitators  can  not 
produce  the  same  artistic  desionis  an<l  do  not  supply  as  good  a  blade 
or  pill  ting.  There  is  an  English  quality  that,  so  far  as  cutting  edge 
Ana  thickness  of  silver  coating  are  concerned,  is  superior  to  the 
Jixjnch  product,  but  it  is  hi;^her  priced  and,  moreover,  sunplied  in 
English  style — that  is,  plain  surface  with  straight  lines — ^which  does 
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ooi  iind  favor  in  Turkey.  Tlie  most  famous  French  sinynli^  m 
Oiriato^,  Paris.  The  silv^vplated  table  cutlery  found  in  Turkey 
is  invariably  made,  as  in  America,  of  a  white  metal  composition  and 
is  plated  in  varying  Uiicknesses. 

In  all  other  Unes,  such  as  scissors,  kitchen  knivfs,  etc.,  Grermany 
4ia8  GaptuTN[Hl  the  market.  That  country  also  sunpli'^  75  p^  cent  m 
•tile  hair  clippers  imported,  and  the  remainder  is  furnvdied  by  Trance. 
The  ITonch  shapes  are  much  preferred,  but  the  GK^rmoi^  m^^na^e  to 
produoe  dose  imitations  at  much  lower  prices.  In  r^tzors  Solin«ren 
and  Remsch'^id,  in  Germ^^ny,  supply  tiie  bulk  of  the  cheap  qu  htl «, 
while  a  limited  quantity  of  high-grade  rasors  is  imported  from 
Sheffield. 


The  safety  razor  has  in  recent  years  made  considerable  propren 
in  Turkey.  A  well-known  American  m^ke,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
it  Wcis  not  represented  directly,  has  made  comparatively  m'^ny  con- 
verts, but  the  lack  of  a  representative  to  take  care  of  the  interests 
of  the  manufacturers  has  made  itseK  fdt  in  other  directions.  It 
appears  th^t  during  the  w^  there  have  been  shipped  to  Turkey 
rblades  for  these  razors  that  were  put  up  in  the  usu^l  American  pack- 
ing but  that  actually  came  from  German  factories.  They  were,  in 
every  superficial  respect,  like  the  genuine  blades,  the  only  difference 
being  the  poor  quality  of  the  cutting  edge.  These  blpdes  have  to  be 
discarded  af tor  being  used  <mce  or  twioe.  During  the  war  blades 
packed  in  what  appear  to  be  original  packages,  bearing  a  label 
representing  the  American  flag,  have  been  received  in  Turkey  from 
Germany.  The  blades  apparently  are  genuine,  but,  jud^ring  from 
results,  the  majority  of  the  users  conclude  that  they  mast  be  used 
blades,  i^sharpened  in  Germany.  The  imnortors  of  the  blidei 
refuse  to  indicate  the  souroe  of  supply,  which  attitude  tends  to 
strengthen  the  above  belief. 

American  safety  razors  have  been  imported  from  Hamburg  and 
Bremen  jobbers,  from  Paris,  and  from  London.  It  is  thought  that^ 
with  responsible  agents  who  would  carry  on  the  requisite  advertis- 
ing and  education  of  the  public,  the  safes  of  these  razors  might  be 
enormously  increased.  A  large  number  of  imitations,  such  as  the 
^'Lima"  and  others,  have  flooaed  the  market  and  are  often  sold  as 
the  genuine  American  article.  Some  persons  also  use  the  original 
blades  with  these  imitation  razors,  and  apparently  with  satisfaction. 
A  I'tencli  safety  razor,  the  *' Apollo,"  has  in  a  short  time  been  mad^ 
popular  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  commission  agent  who  intro- 
duced it. 

Less  expensive  American  razors:  such  sb  one  that  ret"  ils  for  $1  in 
America,  would  probably  sell  well  if  properly  introduced. 

DUPOBTANCE  OP  ntPORTS. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  cutlery  b  an  import'^t  item  of 
importation  into  Turlwy.  The  orders  for  individual  articles  reach 
respectable  figmres.    One  of  the  principal  merchants  reports  his 

I  early  requirements  of  sta]^   goods  as  follows:    Table  knives^ 
0,000 dozens;  spoons,  60,000 dozens;  forks^  40,000  dozens;  scissors, 
10,000  dozens;  cneap  raBors,  5,000  dozens;  hair  dipptis,  1,000  pieoea. 
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Mbre  Sfjoons  ihf  n  fcrfaB  are  importod  because  the  Turk  in  the  inte- 
rior of  ton  uses  the  former  only  cud  dispenses  entirely  with  the  h  tter, 
vmDff  his  f  ngers  instead.  Tlie  above  figures  may  be  multiplied  by 
five  to  rrrive  &t  the  total  for  the  Constrntinople  district. 

The  Ottoman  customs  fguiw  on  oommon  cutlery  for  the  year 
ended  M*  rch  13, 1914,  are  herewith  given  as  a  guide  m  determining 
the  ni  tive  shcre  of  each  country  in  these  imports  into  Turkey,  but 
the  items  thtmsclvee  r  re  considered  to  be  far  below  rctut  I  figures: 
Gkrmrny,  •(2J)il;  Austrio.,  $20,099;  Belgium,  $ll,r48;  1  Ti-nce, 
$7,5^2;  Grofct  Brit  in,  $7,662;  Nethrrlrnds,  $3,876;  United  St-tee, 
$720;  other  countries,  $3,492;  total,  $123,994. 

IF.  EUIUDCBS'  AND  CABINET  HARDWARE. 

In  JK>  class  of  hardware  are  the  neods  of  the  country  more  unde- 
£nod  than  in  builders'  hardware.  This  is  posdbly  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  no  building  standards  in  Turkey,  the  s;^tem  used 
depending,  in  the  cities,  on  the  nationahty  of  tne  architect  or,  if 
the  latter  is  a  native,  on  the  country  where  he  studied,  while  in  the 
intwior  primitive  house  construction  is  disappearing  but  slowly. 
Therefore  builders'  hardware  from  nearly  every  manufacturing 
country  is  found  on  the  Turkish  market,  and  in  most  cases  the  buyers 
oscillate  from  one  kind  to  another  witnout  definitely  fixing  on  any 
one  standard.  To^  suit  Oriental  architecture  elalK»rate  designs  of 
appliances  and  trimmings^  are  required.  German  manufacturcES 
have  not  as  yet  succeeded  in  imitating  the  elegance  and  refinement 
of  the  expensive  French  models,  whale,  on  the  other  hand,  local 
merchants  desire  to  replace  certain  very  low-grade  and  low-priced 
Gennan  articles  now  on  the  market  by  goods  of  better  quality, 
#ven  at  increased  prices.  A  manufacturer  of  builders'  hardware 
entering  this  field  Vould  accordinglv  have  this  favorable  basis  of 
undetenniaed  requirements  to  work  on,  and  could  more  easily 
introduce  and  establish  his  own  lin^.  Similar  conditions  exist  in 
^  cabinet-hardware  line,  although  in  these  goods  the  cheap  Gor- 
man production  assets  itself  better. 

LOCKS. 

Locks  of  every  description  are  imported,  many  of  them  being 
imitations  of  the  original  French  and  Englisn  models.  It  should  be 
noted  that  conditions  of  security  in  Turkey  are  different  from  those 
in  America.  For  example,  in  the  United  States  a  store  is  locked 
merely  by  turning  the  key  in  the  front  door,  while  in  Turkey  every 
store  18  protected  at  night  by  steel  shutters  fastened  with  a  set  of 
padlocks,  80  that  what  would  be  used  as  a  store-door  lock  in  New 
York  may  not  be  salable  as  such  in  Constantinople.  Private  and 
apartment  houses  also  have  different  means  ol  protection  and, 
unlike  American  residences,  are  secured  by  heavy  iron  doors,  so  that 
a  front-door  lock  in  America  may  be  more  suitable  as  a  panor-door 
lock  in  Turkey.  Similar  conditions  exist  in  all  lines  of  locks,  probably 
explaining  wny  so  few  have  hitherto  come  from  the  United  States. 

For  iron  front  doors  and  gates  a  French  rim  lock  with  medium- 
sized  keys  is  popular.  Made  of  mild  steel  in  natural  finish^  ^ith  a 
strike  plate  of  the  same  material  and  finish,  it  has  a  slidmg  bolt 
ttmt  may  be  operated  from  the  inside  by  moans  of  a  horizontal 
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latch,  and  a  dead  bolt  operated  from  both  inside  and  outside  by  the 
key  exclusively.  Any  lock  of  similar  construction  and  medjxiin 
price  could  he  successfully  introduced,  especially  an  American 
make,  because  American  lock  manufacturers  enjoy  a  reputation  in 
Turkey  for  unusual  ingenuity  and  skill. 

For  wooden  doors,  larger  but  lighter  locks  are  used,  similar  in 
appearance  to  the  rim  night  latch  with  slide  and  dead  bolt  used  in 
Ainerica.    Both  forms  are  furnished  with  two  bit  keys  for  each  lock. 

Mortise  locks  with  knobs  are  principally  used  for  room  and  closet 
doors.  They  are  of  inferior  quality,  mostly  of  German  make,  with 
clumsy  iron  bit  keys,  two  to  each  lock,  3  to  5  inches  long.and  weigh- 
ing from  1 J  to  2i  ounces  each. 

Locks  in  ornamental  cast  brass  and  bronze  like  those  used  in  Amer- 
ican stores  and  residences,  particularly  the  popular  American  thumb 
latch,  are  not  well  known  on  the  Turlash  market.  Certain  American 
rim  latches  are  weU  introduced,  but  the  demand  thus  far  has  been 
only  ayiong  a  small  circle  of  builders,  although  it  is  increasing. 

Amonj  the  smaller  types,  drawer  locks  stand  first  as  regards  the 
importance  of  the  business  transacted,  and  Velbert  in  Germanj 
has  been  the  principal  supplying  center.  The  locks  are  of  the  bit 
key  type,  witn  open  riveted  iron  box,  iron  bolt,  double  key  hole, 
and  oval  bow  key.  An  order  placed  by  one  of  tne  local  merchants 
three  times  a  year  amounts  to  about  the  following:  1  inch  high 
(direction  of  the  movement  of  the  bolt),  100  dozens;  H  incheer, 
100  dozens;  1^  inches,  200  dozens;  If  inches,  250  dozens;  2  inches, 
300  dozens;  2\  inches,  200  dozens;  2^  inches,  100  dozens;  2f  inches» 
100  dozens;  3  inches,  50  dozens. 

The  same  sizes  are  imported  also  in  better  qualities,  with  closed 
box,  brass  rivets,  toothed  bit  key  (named  '*Fichet,"  from  its  Fnmch 
inventor,  but  now  manufactured  in  Germany  as  well),  and  althotigh 
more  expensive  they  are  steadily  gaining  in  favor. 

The  drawer  locks  above  described  are  also  used  as  cupboard  locks. 

Locker  locks  are  not  in  demand,  as  lockers  are  found  only  in  a 
few  foreign — ^mainly  American — institutions.  Chest  locks  oi  poor 
quality  are  imported  from  Germany  in  heights,  as  above  described, 
from  1  to  3  uicnes.  The  demand  is  considerable,  as  the  use  of  chests 
has  spread  all  over  Asia  Minor,  where  they  replace  cupboards,  ward- 
robes, and  safes. 

C!ombination  locks  have  not  been  imported  in  any  quantity  thus 
far.  Recently  local  plants  started  to  imitate  American  office  furni- 
ture, and  consequently  desk  locks  have  been  imported  in  increasing 
quantities,  especially  roU-top  desk  locks  with  rigid  iron  bolt,  sen 
locking  by  means  of  laterally  shding  teeth,  hooking  under  the  iron 
strike  plate.  These  locks  nave  two  double-bitted,  nickel-plated 
keys  each  and  are  supplied  with  10  changes  of  key.  The  same  lock 
in  brass  is  imported  m  smaller  quantities. 

Trunk  locks  are  imported  in  large  numbers,  as  the  manufacture 
of  trunks  is  a  well-estaolished  industry  in  Turkey.  From  the  ni  kel- 
plated  tiii-plate  lock  of  very  poor  quality  formerly  used,  the  trunk 
makers  have  now  turned  to  a  type  with  ningcd,  roimd  pointed  iron 
lid  plate,  brass  plated,  similar  to  those  used  on  Amencan  trunks. 
Spring  bolts  (also  of  the  type  used  in  America,  but  generallv  made  of 
iron)  are  in  demand.  For  locally  made  suit  cases,  the  olq  tin-plate 
locks,  of  doubtful  strength,  are  stiU  in  use,  as  suit  cases  of  poor 
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CjUiility  are  made  of  canvas-covered  cardboard  only.  During  the 
war;  however,  owing  to  shortage  of  unportations,  a  few  makers  have 
turned  out  leather  suit  cases  of  comparatively  fair  quality,  with 
first-class  brass  suit-case  locks,  which  nave  found  great  favor  and 
will  probably  remain  in  use. 

Part'cularly  in  Turkey,  padlocks  have  perhapi  a  more  important 
place  than  other  locks,  because,  be'ng  easy  to  apply,  they  are  often 
substituted  for  store-door  locks,  chest  locks,  cupboard  and  drawer 
locks,  especially  in  the  interior.  Velbert  in  Germany  is  the  principal 
supplying  district,  although  in  recent  years  American  makes  have 
been  successful  competitors.  .  The  cheap  quaUt^es  are  the  best  sellers, 
because  they  emboay  the  improved  features  of  better  typei — as,  for 
instance,  self-locking  Fpring  shackle,  flat  keys,  and  varnish  finish  of 
the  case — thouph,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  few  changes  of  keys  to 
each  type  and  both  material  and  workmanship  are  very  poor. 
American  padlocks  are  particularly  in  demand  because  they  nave 
several  key  changes,  are  stouter  and  nonnistin^,  have  a  wide  spacing 
of  the  shackle  when  closed,  and  have  keys  whose  size,  shape,  ana 
strength  arc  hked. 

Combination  padlocks,  used  ch'efly  for  locking  steel  shutters  of 
stores,  are  mainly  of  English  make,  consisting  of  a  wide,  heavy 
steel  shackle,  a  set  of  brass  rings  with  numbered  or  lettered  surface 
turning  on  an  axis  that  forms  a  direct  connection  between  the  two 
ends  of  the  shackle.  The  use  of  these  locks  is  limited  because  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  rather  expensive. 

DOOB  KNOBS,  PULLS,  AND  HANDLES. 

Door  knobs  of  the  pattern  common  in  America  are  not  generally 
used  in  Turkey,  but  are  replaced  by  a  model  having  on  one  side  a 
knob,  round  or  oval,  and  on  the  other  a  straight  hartdle  of  enameled 
iron,  porcelain,  glass,  or  brass,  mounted  on  an  iron  shaft  bent  at  a 
right  ang'e  to  the  spindle.  In  Turkey  the>e  door  handles  are  used 
instead  of*  knobs  for  the  inside  of  doors  because  most  structures 
have  brick  inside  walls,  two  bricks  deep,  making  the  door  jamb  of 
such  thickness  that  it  would  be  cumbersome  to  turn  a  knob  in  the 
deep  conier  that  is  formed,  whle  on  the  other  side,  which  is  in  line 
witn  the  wall  surface,  sometimes  the  ordinary  knob  is  used  and  at 
other  times  the  handle  is  put  on  both  sides  of  the  door.  These 
handles  are  also  made  of  wood,  in  addition  to  the  materials  above 
mentioned,  but  in  such  cases  plated  iron  or  brass  roses  are  used.     In 

Sneral  the  poorer  qualities  are  imported,  which  give  trouble  because 
e  soft  iron  spndles  break  easily.  Door  puUs  and  push  plates  are 
in  small  demand,  as  spring  doors  swinging  ooth  ways  are  not  found 
in  large  numbers. 

Escutcheons  for  bit  keys  are  in  large  demand,  especially  in  plated 
cast  iron  for  general  use  and  in  brass  or  nickel-plated  stamped  iron 
with  embossed  design  for  cabinet  locks.     Drawer  pulls,  reversed 

{)ocket  type,  in  bronzed  or  nickel-plated  iron  and  steel  were  sold  in 
arge  numbers  before  the  war.  Drawer  knobs  of  wood  or  porcelain, 
with  bolt  and  nut  for  fastening  to  the  drawer,  are  also  imported  in 
large  numbers.  Japanned  cas^iron  chest  handles  in  all  sizes  are  in 
demand* 
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Drop  drawer  hmndim  mmde  of  stempad  iron,  nickel  or  bran  piatod, 
with  cofrryond  ndy  {dated  iron  or  steel  bail  and  stnd^  with  nnii 
without  bit  keyhw^t  are  in  great  demand,  as  weB  as  na^  paHs  of 
like  material  and  design^  Plain  drop  drawer  handle^,  wiu  iroo  or 
Hteel  bail  and  stud  4  aM  stamped  iron  rosettes,  plated  or  japanned, 
are  imported  in  the  lar]^  sixes.  Commode  batton%  desk  knobs, 
etc.,  in  materials  and  dei^%  simOar  to  the  artides  neted  abore  are 
imported  in  varying  quantities.  Tlie  heaTy,  ornamental  stamped  or 
east  bra<»  models  so  extensively  produced  in  Ammca  do  not  find 
ready  buyers,  as  neither  the  same  style  nor  quality  of  fuzniture  is 
used  in  Turkey  as  in  the  United  States. 


DooT  bolt*  are  imparted  in  considerable  numbers,  particulariy 
flunh  bo!ts,  of  which  the  better  qualit'-ei  are  preferred.  Many  new 
hou'C)  have  their  doors  equ'pped  with  flusn  lever  bolts  of  ca^it 
bronze,  about  }  to  1  inch  wide,  and  4  to  8  inches  long,  and  others 
have  been  fitted  with  flush  bolts  having  thtmibpush  instead  of  lever 
action  and  made  of  brass,  steel,  or  cast  iron.  Flush  bolts  with  raised 
knobs  to  be  adapted  to  the  surface  of  the  door  (as  contrasted  with 
tho4e  just  mentioned,  which  are  adapted  to  the  thickness  of  the 
door  jamb)  are  imported  in  cast  ana  wrought  iron,  but  in  leaser 
(juantitios  in  Constantinople  than  the  lever  bolts,  wh'le  the  reverse 
is  true  in  the  Beirut  and  Smyrna  districts.  Of  all  door  bolts,  the 
barrel  type  indisputably  predominates,  with  wrought-iron  plate, 
cast-iron  Dolt  and  knob,  all  japanned,  four  screw  holes  in  the  larger 
piece  of  the  plate  and  two  in  the  smaller.  The^e  bolts,  from  5  to  8 
mcho)  long,  are  very  extensively  used  in  the  interior  instead  of  room 
door  locks  for  the  mside,  while  on  the  outside  a  padlock  is  applied 
when  necessary.  Square  case  bolts  are  sddom  used  and  then  onlv 
the  heavy  types  with  chains  for  front  doors,  wh'le,  on  the  other  hand, 
chain  door  fasteners  of  wrou^t  iron  with  heavy  steel  cha'n,  we!ded 
links,  are  sold  in  large  quantities.  All  articles  described  under  Uiia 
heading  are  imported  from  Germany. 

mNGBS  AND  HASPS. 

Hinges  are  among  the  chief  staples  imported.  Belgium  and  Oer^ 
many,  oef ore  the  war,  were  the  principal  purveyors  of  strap  and  buti 
hinges.  Strap  hinges  have  an  important  place  in  the  Turk'iali 
hardware  store,  especially  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  whore  th^ 
are  used  for  gates,  outside  and  inside  doors,  cupboards,  chests,  tables, 
etc.  In  the  interior  doors  are  rath^  low  and  wide  and  consequently 
more  difficult  to  swing  than  narrow  high  doors  of  the  same  we'ght 
and  thickness;  and  tnerefore  strap  hinges,  having  a  broader  ami 
stronger  grip  on  both  the  door  ana  the  frame,  are  preferred  to  any 
other  form.  The  United  States  has  been  indirectly  supplying  a 
portion  of  the  demand  through  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  ana  cerUuA 
makes  are  in  constant  demand.    T  faints  are  in  less  demand. 

Attempts  were  made  at  direct  importation  from  the  Ua-ted  States, 
but  in  spite  of  very  acceptable  prices,  the  undertaking  failed  solely 
on  account  of  poor  packing;  and  this  is  the  univej^  complaint 
against  American  suppliers.  In  this  particular  case,  the  barrds 
were    too   light   for   their  contents   and   arrived  broken;  this 
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gdted  in  lorn,  throu^  Fhortage  and  rast,  and  naturaJIy  dis- 
couraged the  importere.  Such  incidents  not  only  alTect  the  p^^ons 
directly  concaned  but  the  news  spreads  with  remarkable  rap'dlty 
among  the  trade  and,  besides  discouraging  further  attempts  at 
direct  dealings  with  the  United  States,  occuirenoes  of  this  sort  are 
made  use  of  by  competitors  to  the  detriment  of  American  trade  in 
goneral. 

Steel  butt<«  are  also  an  hnportant  item.  One  firm  imports  the 
following  order  twice  a  year  indirectly  from  America:  Fast  joints — 
ti  inches  high,  500  packages  of  2  dozen  each;  2}  inches,  1,000  pack- 
9goa;  2  inches,  1,C00  pack^  ^es;  1}  inches,  1,000  packr^es;  1}  inches, 
1,000  packages.  Same  wiUi  loose  pin — 2f  inches  high,  100  pack- 
8g08  of  2  dozen  each:  2}  inches,  150  packe^ea;  2^  inches,  150  pack- 
ages: 2  inches,  150  packages. 

Small  narrow  hinges  are  ordered  from  Hambui^  by  the  sam* 
house,  as  follows:  If  inches  broad,  100  packages  of  2  dozen  each; 
H  inches,  200  packages:  U  inches,  500  packages;  1|  inches,  500 
packages:  1  inch.  500  packages. 

Local  dealers  belioTO  that  these  figures  could  be  enormously  in- 
eroased  if  it  were  possible  to  deal  directly  with  America,  because  bv 
the  paying  of  toll  to  the  German  jobbers  the  price  is  seriously  afTocteci. 
Besides  the  above  there  are  imported  from  America  some  special 
high-grade  types,  such  as  doublo-4)ctii^  spring  hinges,  ball-bearing 
firor  hinges,  and  brass  butts  of  all  kincu,  in  hmited  though  growii^ 
quantities.  Open-spring  hinges  for  lavatory  doors,  etc.,  and  surface 
butts  are  little  in  demand.  Fancy  box  hinges  are  not  imported^ 
there  being  no  industry  requiring  this  type;  for  chests,  stoel  and 
brass  butts  are  used. 

Plain  wrought-iron  hasps,  strap-hin^  type,  are  sold  in  consider- 
able quantities,  being  principally  used  m  the  interior  for  locking  cup** 
boards,  cases,  etc. 

Paumelles,  or  French  butts  (which,  as  the  name  implies,  originated 
in  France)  were,  before  the  war,  imported  from  Germany  in  pohshed 
aioel.  Simple  in  construction,  there  are  but  two  pieces  to  the  hin^, 
each  piece  oearing  half  of  the  barrel.  The  lower  half  barrel,  which 
is  mortised  into  the  door  frame,  has  the  pin  fastened  to  it  and  pro- 
truding to  the  full  height  of  the  hinge.  The  upper  half  barrel,  wnich 
is^  mortised  into  the  window  or  door  jamb,  hinges  on  the  protruding 
pin  of  the  lower  hatf.  Being  easy  to  attach,  paumelles  are  mainly 
used  for  French  windows,  outside  Venetian  bhnds,  etc. 

A  bettor  quality  of  paumello  hinges,  with  antifriction  brass  wash- 
ers and  two  ornamental  tips,  is  imported  from  France  and  to  some 
extent  from  America.  These  hinges  are  not  supplied  by  Germany. 
The  demand  has  hitherto  been  small,  but  the  improvements  in  the 
buildings  that  have  been  erected  in  recent  years  nave  created  a  de- 
mand for  hinges  of  the  better  qualities,  as  well  as  for  all  other  build* 
ers'  hardware  superior  in  workmanship  and  finish  to  that  formerly 
imported. 

DOOR  CHECKS  AND  8PUNG8. 

'' Blount"  pattern  door  checks,  in  the  comparatively  short  time 
imoe  they  were  introduced,  have  made  considerable  headway.  T(h 
dav  many  of  the  new  buildings  erected  in  Constantinople  are  pro^ 
Tided  with  thia  appliance.    Americaa  madcos  aM  aold,  though  th* 
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bulk  of  those  used  have  boon  of  French  and,  recently,  of  Gemum 
makes.  The  European  models,  while  admittedly  not  as  good  as  the 
American  products  (not  being  reversible  without  a  change  in  the 
inside  mechanism)  are  much  cheaper,  and  find  ready  customers^ 
espociaUy  as  the  buyers  are  mostly  contractors  who  must  supply  a 
^'Bloimt"  pattern  check  in  order  to  comply  with  specifications,  bui 
who.  since  no  particular  make  is  named,  naturally  choose  the  cheaposL 

The  types  principally  used  correspond  to  those  made  in  Amerieay 
for  doors  about  3  feet  wide,  weighing  16  pounds,  and  4  feet  wide^ 
weighing  20  pounds.  They  resemble  the  oest  American  types,  in 
that  they  are  noiseless  in  action,  leakproof,  have  adjustable  tension, 
and  are  operated  with  a  nonfroezing  oil  compoimd,  in  which  the 
working  parts  are  immersed. 

It  is  thought  that  certain  door  checks  made  in  America,  similar 
to  the  Bloimt  pattern  in  appearance  but  worked  by  a  heavy  flai 
steel  clock  spring,  might,  in  view  of  the  low  price,  oe  successful]/ 
introduced  in  Turkey,  provided  the  spring  is  strong  enough. 

In  plain  door  springs,  the  coiled  steel  wire  typo,  japunned  or 
nickel  plated,  with  star  rosette,  ends  screwing  on,  and  adjustable 
tension,  is  mainly  in  demand.  These  springs  have  in  the  past  been 
furnished  by  Germany,  but  just  prior  to  the  war  small  arrivals  of 
American  models  from  Hamburg  proved  most  satisfactory.  Thinner 
wire  coils,  with  wire  loop  eye  or  overbook  ends,  without  adjustable 
tension,  are  chiefly  used  for  gates.  In  the  interior  these  wire  coib 
are  used  for  house  doors,  where  they  are  slowly  replacing  the  antique 
door-closing  device.  This  latter  consists  of  a  cord  fastened  to  the 
middle  of  the  top  of  the  door  frame,  passing  through  a  hole  in  the 
center  of  the  top  stile  of  the  door  and  hanging  down  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  length  of  the  door.  A  stone,  the  weight  of  which 
varies  with  the  weight  of  the  door,  is  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  cord 
and  by  gravity  forces  the  door  to  swing  shut.  In  some  cases  the  door 
frame  is  fitted  with  a  cotton  or  felt  Esting  to  act  as  a  cushion  and 
absorb  the  shock  of  the  banging  door.  This  primitive  device  is  still 
found  in  all  Turkish  baths  and  mosques,  and  in  private  housos  in 
most  interior  distiicts. 

DOORBELLS. 

Doorbells  are  found  on  all  new  houses  and  apartments  in  Con- 
stantinople, but  the  use  of  door  knockers  has  not  considerably  de- 
creased in  the  interior,  where  heavy,  plain  iron  or  brass  knockers  are 
commonly  used.  The  majority  of  these  are  made  locally  by  hand 
and,  while  unique  in  design,  do  not  have  the  finished  appearance 
of  the  factory-made  article  and  undoubtedly  will  give  way  to  the 
doorbell  in  time.  The  beU  principally  imported  is  operated  by  hand 
and  has  a  nickel-plated  iron  gong,  semicircular  rotary  turn,  and 
plate.  The  latter  bears  in  embossed  lettering  the  French  words: 
!*Toumez  s.  v.  p.,"  that  is,  **  Please  turn."  These  are  bought  from 
Germany;  others  are  imported  from  the  United  States  via  Hambui^?, 
and  bear  the  words  **Turn  to  the  right";  while  satisfactorv  as  regards 
both  quality  and  price,  they  are  not  as  well  received  because  the 
English  inscription  is  not  intelhgible  to  the  majority  of  the  peoplei 
who,  however,  understand  and  commonly  use  French.  Beu9  witk 
push  buttons,  or  in  brass  or  old  copper  finish,  and  alarm  gongs  such 
as. are  used  on  store  doors,  etc,  have  practically  no  sale.  .  / 
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Before  the  war  one  local  dealer  regularly  ordered  twice  a  year 
trom  America,  via  Hamburg,  600  of  the  hand-operated  bells  de- 
scribed above,  which,  however,  represented  only  a  very  small  part  of 
the  total  imported:  and  America's  share  could  be  materiaUv  increased 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  substituting  the  French  **Toumez  s. 
▼.  p."  for  the  En^Ush  "Turn  to  the  right."  These  bells  are  well 
adapted  to  the  native  requirements,  especially  for  the  better  houses^ 
where  an  iron  knocker  is  not  ornamental  enough  and  a  brass  knocker 
can  not  be  used  because  the  brass  parts  are  Ukely  to  be  stolen  at 
night. 

The  true  Oriental  house  invariably  has  more  servants  than  necessary, 
and  it  is  customary  to  have  one  or  more  sitt^ns  in  the  wide  entrance 
hall,  so  that  a  knock  at  the  door  or  a  turn  of  tne  beJl  is  immediately 
heard.  Electric  bells  can  therefore  be  dispensed  with,  and  for  this 
reason  and  because  of  the  difficulty  of  keep  ng  them  in  working  order 
only  a  few  are  imported;  these  come  from  uermany,  with  wooden 
base,  composition  or  bone  push  button,  nickel-plated  steel  gon^,  and 
varnished  wooden  coil  box.  Leclanch^  batteries  prepared  k^cally 
are  used,  so  dry  cells  are  not  imported  for  this  purpose. 

S3PAGNOLVm  BOLTS— TRA1C90M  CATCHES. 

Formerly  in  Constantinople,  and  still  in  the  interior,  windows  were 
of  the  so-called  "guillotine"  type.  This  window  is  the  same  in 
appearance  as  the  window  commonly  used  in  America,  but  with  the 
important  d.fTerence  and  disadvantage  that  it  has  no  counterpoise. 
Omy  the  lower  sash  of  the  window  is  free  to  move;  the  upper  sash  is 
built  in ;  consequently  ventilation  is  possible  only  by  raising  the  lower 
Bash,  wh'ch  requires  considerable  cfTort.  This  system  is  so  incon- 
▼en-ent  that  in  the  larger  towns  these  windows  are  be^ng  rap'dly 
replaced  by  French  casement  windows,  which  are  fastened  or  locked 
by  eepagnolette  bolts.  As  recently  as  six  years  ago  the  only  espa^o- 
lette  Dolts  imported  were  of  very  poor  quality,  made  oi  cast-iron 
half-round  bars  in  natural  finish  with  an  oval  knob  in  the  center, 
which  when  turned  to  the  right  simultaneously  moved  the  upper  rod 
upward  and  the  lower  rod  downward  into  sockets  screwea  to  the 
window  frame,  thus  locking  the  window. 

The  whole  mechanism  had  to  be  painted  with  the  window  and 
usually  the  oil  paint  soon  peeled  off,  leaving  the  unsightly  rusty  iron 
exposed,  and  the  paint  also  stuck  between  tne  rods  and  the  wood  and 
hampered  the  movement  of  the  bolt.  Furthermore,  if  the  wood  is 
not  well  seasoned,  or  the  sashes  are  poorly  made,  the  sash  soon  warps 
and  then  the  casement  does  not  fit  snugly  in  its  frame  and  the  ends 
of  the  rods  do  not  engage  their  respective  sockets  when  one  attempts 
to  lock  the  window,  and  if  pressure  is  applied  the  interior  mechanism, 
made  of  cast  iron,  breaks.  These  aimculties  with  the  cast-iron 
espagnolette  bolts  led  to  a  few  trials  with  cord  sash  windows,  but 
tiiey  do  not  seem  to  have  become  popular,  and  improvements  have 
since  been  made  in  espagnolette  construction.  A  type  with  hook 
at  top  and  bottom  of  the  rods  moved  by  turning  a  handle  in  the  form 
of  a  lever  has  been  introduced  for  French  windows,  while  for  the 
regular  inside  casement  window  an  American  espagnolette  bolt  is 
rapidly  coming  into  favor.  It  is  distin^ished  from  others  by  having 
either  a  nickel  or  old  copper  finish,  sohd  square  rods,  a  lever  handle 
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instead  of  a  knob,  and  the  mechanism  is  compact  and  stvcAig.  Ham- 
macher,  Delius  &  Co.,  of  Hamburg,  were  supplying  this  ariicla  ia 
increasing  quantities  before  the  war. 

Tumbuckles  or  window  catehe«  are  yery  little  used,  while  catches 
for  the  transoms  that  are  usually  built  above  Frend^  w'ndows  are 
in  great  demand,  in  cast  ir<m,  natural  finish  or  plated,  with  ring  pulL 
An  improved  transom  catch  of  American  make,  whxh  automatically 
relea«ie3  the  strike  with  one  pull  mmI  catches  it  with  the  second,  has 
found  great  favor  in  spite  of  its  h'*gh  price.  It  is  predicted  that  both 
in  espagnolette  bolts  and  transom  catches  America's  sales  can  he 
Mfiormously  increased  after  the  war  if  the  goods  are  propcriy  intro- 
duced on  the  Turkish  market. 

FAUCBTS. 

The  imports  of  metal  faucets  hare  considerably  decreased,  since  a 
few  shon^  in  Constantinople  were,  some  e'ght  years  ago,  equ'pped 
with  latne?  and^  started  to  produce  bra^s  faucets.  As  is  the  case 
with  nearly  all  imported  articles  imitated  locally,  the  workman-?hip 
is  poor;  the  faucets  are  dumsy,  lack  the  proper  finish,  and  often  leak; 

{)oor  leather  washers  be'ng  used.  However,  because  of  the'r  much 
ower  price  as  compared  with  imported  faucets,  they  are  extensively 
sold,  especially  in  the  interior,  where  a  still  coarser  type  is  made 
ent-rely  by  hand. 

With  the  bu'ld'ng  of  a  better  dass  of  apartments  and  pri^^tte 
houses  the  imports  have  somewhat  revived  of  late  years,  English  and 
French  makes  having  a  preponderant  part,  as  the  imports  are  confined 
to  good  qualities.  Lead  water  p'pes  being  always  used  in  the  houses, 
the  local  plumber  needs  a  faucet  with  a  plain  shank  to  be  soldered  <mbl 
Faucets  with  threaded  shanks  are  used  only  for  bath^,  etc.  Both 
kinds  are  usually  finished  in  polished  brass,  but  nickel-plated  faucets 
have  recently  come  into  use  also.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  all  faucets 
used  in  Constantinople  are  of  the  compression  bibbs  form.  The 
key  is  almost  invariably  T  shaped.  Faucets  with  a  loose  T-shaped 
key,  detachable  in  the  middle  of  the  stem,  are  used  to  some  extent 
but  tho^e  with  Foring  push  buttons  or  other  spring  keys  are  not  used, 
although  they  snould  eventually  have  great  sale)  in  ^Turkey  in  view 
of  the  numerous  public  fountains,  which  in  some  places,  as  meFsque3 
for  example,  are  found  in  lonjg  rows.  The  present  water  waste  could 
thus  be  checked.  An  American  specialty  m  this  line,  which  mi^t 
meet  with  great  success  in  Turkey,  if  properly  introduced,  is  tht 
drinking  fountain,  because  it  should  be  easy  to  convince  the  ofl^ab 
in  charge  of  the  puUic  water  fountains  of  the  numerous  advantagoi 
of  the  American  model,  from  the  sanitary  and  economical  point  of 
view,  especially  in  a  country  that  is  frequently  infested  with  epdemie 
diseases  spread  through  drinking  water.  It  is  indeed  surprism^  thai  1 
such  devices  should  not  already  have  made  their  appearance  m  thi  1 
trade. 

In  bath  faucets  Germany  predominates,  and  in  all  other  bath 
fixtures  as  well.  The  most  popular  type  is  a  double  faucet  for  hoi 
and  cold  water  with  inscriptions  of  ''Chiuid"  (Hot)  and  "Froid" 
(Cold),  respectivdy,  on  small  porcelain  plates  affixed  to  the  drcular 
keys.  Faucets  with  one  common  nozzle  are  less  in  demand,  becaust 
the  valve  mixing  hot  and  cold  water  was  defective  in  the  typei  j 
hitherto  import^    All  such  faucets  are  nickd  plated.     Faucets 
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with  threaded  nozzles,  bibb  or  straight,  are  used  only  with  filtera, 
the  nozzle  being  rather  small  for  other  purposes.  Faucets  with  larse 
threaded  nozzles  to  fit  a  hose  coupling,  such  as  are  found  in  nearlj 
ev&ry  kitchen  in  America,  are  saMom  seen  in  Turicey,  fire  prevention 
not  having  reached  this  stage  of  sjstematization  as  yet^  but  a  few 
are  sold  ^r  garden-watering  attachments. 

The  fire  and  watering  nozzles  found  on  the  Turkish  maricet  are 
usually  made  locally  oi  brass;  their  use  is  Umited,  howevOT,  most 
gardens  being  watered  by  means  of  water'ng  sprinklers.  This 
alone  points  to  the  possibihty  of  considerable  future  imports  in  thia 
line. 

Water  gates  and  other  large  water^dispensing  contrivances  for 
use  in  Constantinople  are  imported  from  France  exclusively,  the 
water  company  beli^  French. 

SHELF  BRACKETS,  CORNEB  IRONS,  COAT  HOOKS*  ETC 

Shelf  brackets  are  a  very  important  article  in  the  Turkish  hardware 
line,  as  they  are  used  for  a  multitude  of  purposes,  many  of  whi(  h  are 
ebewhere  served  by  a  piece  of  furniture  or  some  ether  cr ntrivance. 
They  are  imported  from  Germany,  Belgimn,  and  via  Hamburg  from 
America.  The  following  order,  given  to  Hamlmi^  by  one  local  firm 
three  times  a  year,  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  quantities  imported,  as 
it  represents  less  than  3  percent  of  the  total  for  Constantinople:  Size 
3  by  4  in'  hes,  50  dozen  pairs;  4  by  5  inches,  50  dozen  pairs;  5  by  7 
inches,  60  dozen  pairs;  6  by  8  inches,  50  dozen  pairs;  8  by  10  inches, 
30  dozen  pairs;  10  by  12  inches,  20  dozen  pairs;  12  by  14  inches,  10 
dozen  nairs.  These  are  exclusively  japanned  cormgated  brackets; 
other  finish  and  types  (for  instance,  folding  wrought-steel  brackets) 
are  not  in  demand. 

Sink  brackets  are  imported  in  very  small  numbers,  sinks  being  usu- 
ally made  of  marble  supported  by  a  brick  structure.  Store-shelf 
brackets,  of  the  ornamental  cast-ircn  type  used  in  America,  are  not 
imported,  wooden  supports  being  conuncnly  substituted.  Comer 
irons  are  imported  in  larffe  niunbers,  especially  those  having  the  right 
angle  formed  bv  the  thicKness  of  the  iron  and  the  screw  holes  counter- 
sunk; while  other  types  having  the  right  angle  formed  bv  the  width 
of  the  iron  are  also  in  demand — countersunk  en  the  inside  and  more 
frequently  on  the  outside,  made  of  wrought  iron,  edges  not  ground, 
and  used  on  almost  every  locally  made  window  sash,  besides  many 
other  kinds  of  wood  and  cabinet  work. 

Coat  and  hat  hooks  are  imported  almost  exclusivelv  in  nickel- 
plated  east  iron  with  two  countersunk,  screw  holes.  iTie  imports 
are  relatively  large,  and  with  the  opening  of  additional  public  places 
of  entertainment  the  number  used  shoula  be  augmented. 

CASTERS. 

Casters  are  imported  almost  exclusively  from  Germany,  in  poor 
qualities  that  (lo  not  at  all  answer  the  various  purposes,  yet  at  prices 
80  low  that  they  manage  to  exclude  competing  articles  from  the 
market.  The  common  type  has  a  cast-iron  frame,  stem,  and  socket, 
a  steel  axle  with  visible  parts  japanned  or  bronze  finished,  and  por- 
celain (or  more  frequently  irom)  wheels.  These  casters  often  sag  and 
hreak,  always  scmtch  ajid  mar  the  floori  and  frequently  do  not  run  at 
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all.  They  are  mainly  used  for  loi^ally  made  iron  bedsteads.  Plate 
casters  oi  similar  material  and  construction,  but  with  porcelain 
wheek,  are  used  for  furniture  in  large  quantities,  but  are  not  even 
^ood  enough  for  the  poor  quaUty  of  fumittu*e  made  in  Turkey. 
Lignum-vitaB  or  maple  wheels  are  seen  only  on  imported  furniture, 
and  ball-bearing  casters  are  found  only  on  American  fumitin^, 
Noiseless,  felt-lmed,  antifriction  casters  that  prote(.t  the  floor  are 
unknown,  which  is  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
floors  in  Turkey  are  covered  with  linoleum  and  soon  show  the  disas- 
trous effect  of  poor  casters.  Double-wheel  casters  are  not  iised. 
In  general  it  mav  be  said  that  much  better  casters  than  those  hitherto 
imported  could  be  sold  on  the  Turkish  market  without  difQculty.  In 
recent  years  Germany  has  begun  to  send  to  that  market  imitations 
of  the  various  American  improved  casters  at  less  than  half  the  price 
of  the  genuine  articles.  The  outbreak  of  the  war  found  the  introduo- 
tion  of  these  imitations  making  fair  progress. 

V.  SHELF  HARDWARE. 

NAOS  AND  TACKS. 

Naik  are  among  the  articles  which,  at  least  immediately  after  the 
war,  wiD  have  to  be  ilnported  to  a  considerable  extent  from  other 
sources  than  hitherto,  tne  greater  part  of  the  supply  having  come 

Srevipusly  from  Bek|ium,  France,  and  Italy,  the  tirst-named  pre- 
ominating.    Most  oi  the  French  districts  producing  this  line  have 
been  spared  (the  factories  are  located  in  the  Loire  district,  in  Cham- 

SEi^e,  the  Franche-Comt^,  the  Oise  and  Ardennes  districts),  but  the 
eSgian  nail  factories  have  probably  sufl'ered  considerably,  and 
importers  are  now  studying  the  problem  of  future  supplies.  The 
bulk  of  the  business  is  in  wire  nails.  Because  of  thd  large  nimiber  of 
wooden  houses  constructed  in  the  interior  and  the  use  of  primitiTe 
wooden  contrivances  for  all  kinds  of  service,  Turkey  requires  a  com- 
paratively lar^e  quantity  of  nails.  In  the  period  to  follow  the 
present  war,  with  its  heightened  requirements,  the  demand  imdoubt- 
edly  will  be  great,  and  even  the  increasing  tendency  to  erect  stcne 
or  concrete  building  is  not  Ukely  to  diminish  the  imports.  The 
question  therefore  arises  as  to  whetner  the  American  factories  will  be 
able  to  capture  this  business,  and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  annual 
imports  oi  nails  exceed  8, 000  tons,  the  matter  seems  well  worth  con- 
sideration. 

In  order  to  appreciate  fully  the  future  prospects,  it  seems  appropri- 
ate to  review  the  situation  as  it  existed  before  the  war,  when  the 
Belgian  factories  controlled  the  market.  They  had  the  advantage 
over  the  French  manufacturers  of  being  able  to  carry  their  goods 
by  inland  waterways  the  short  distance  to  Antwerp,  while  the  French 
factories,  being  located  at  inland  points,  without  accessible  water- 
ways, were  at  the  disadvantage  that  such  things  as  nails  incurred 
high  railroad  freight  charges  Defore  reaching  the  steamer  at  Mar- 
seille. Moreover,  the  French  never  made  any  serious  efforts  to 
retain  the  business,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  Germans  met  the 
situation  by  perfectine  the  arrangement  for  transportation,  at  uniform 
rates,  of  goods  shipped  from  any  point  in  the  Elmpire  via  the  Deutsche 
Levante  Line  from  Hamburg.  Twenty  years  ago  the  French  reached 
the  climax  of  their  predommance  in  this  line.    The  position  of  the 
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French  manufactiirers  was  undermined  first  by  the  competition  of 
the  Belgian  factories  and  later  by  the  appearance  of  American  nails 
on  the  market.  The  Biilletin  of  the  French  Chamber  of  C!ommerce  of 
September,  1901,  contained  an  article  on  this  subject  of  which  the 
following  is  an  abstract: 

About  two  years  ago  United  States  manulacturers  began  to  offer  their  wire  nails  on 
this  market.  With  their  customary  impetuosity  they  overcame  all  obstacles  and  for 
about  a  ^ear  and  a  half  they  nearly  cornered  the  market.  Their  prices  were  so  low 
that  their  competitors  could  not  hold  the  groimd,  and  the  customers  had  to  accept 
terms  they  very  much  dislike,  namely,  cash  against  documents  at  the  bank.  However, 
during  the  last  six  or  seven  months  Belgium  and  Germany  have  considerably  lowOTeci 
their  prices  and  now  show  a  difference  of  only  50  or  75  centimes  per  100  kilos  as  com- 

Sared  with  the  American  prices.    The  buyer  usually  prefers  to  pay  this  difference  and 
eal  on  more  lenient  terms.    Therefore  American  imports  have  dwindled  to  an  insig- 
ni  fie  ant  share. 

Although  nearly  16  years  old,  this  statement  still  holds  good,  and 
in  view  of  the  many  probabilities  of  American  manufacturers  reenter- 
ing the  Turkish  market  with  the  same  ''impetuosity''  after  the  war, 
it  seems  desirable  that  they  be  reminded  of  this  previous  expenence 
in  order  to  avert  a  similar  denouement.  France  did  not  recover 
much  of  the  trade  that  it  had  lost,  but  Belgium  and  Germanv  up 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  still  dominated  the  market  to  such  an 
extent  that  American  nails  were  not  a  staple  any  more,  but  a  spe- 
cialty. However,  two  other  competitors  appeared  in  the  meantime — 
Hun^arv  and  Italy — but  neither  of  these  countries  manaeeid  to  obtain 
the  duIk  of  the  business,  though  they  were  staimchly  nolding  their 
groimd.  We  thus  find  six  important  manufacturing  coimtries  in 
keen  competition  for  this  business  for  more  than. 20  years,  or  since 
the  Frencn  preponderance  was  aboUshed.  The  result  has  been  not 
only  lower  prices,  but  a  lowering  of  the  quaUty  that,  at  times,  made 
the  buyers  revert  to  the  excellent  French  products.  In  view  of  the 
venr  keen  competition  certain  merchants  nave  resorted  to  the  sub- 
terfuge of  ordering  imderweight  kegs  so  as  to  gain  the  difference  in 
weight  as  their  profit,  since  the  naus  are  sold  per  package,  case,  or 
k^,  and  not  by  weight.  Thus  the  original  50-kilos  keg  was  made 
to  contain  49  lalos  net,  then  48.  and  so  on  imtil  to-day  a  stop  has 
been  made  between  25  and  30  Kilos.     This  practice  having  become 

feneral,  the  original  object  of  cheating  the  consumer  has  of  course 
een  missed,  and  on  the  contrary  the  goods  incur  higher  packing, 
shipping,  and  warehouse  expenses.  The  current  weights  before  the 
war  were  25,  28,  29,  and  30  Idlos,  according  to  the  buyer's  wish. 

The  buyer's  brand  or  trade-mark  is  put  on  the  case  or  keg,  along 
with  the  size  of  the  nails.  The  case  is  almost  exdusivelv  used 
instead  of  the  keg  for  packing  wire  nails,  as  it  is  easier  to  handle. 
When  American  nails  were  currently  sold  in  Turkey,  they  were 
packed  in  bags  of  25  kilos,  then  a  case  of  30  to  32  kilos  was  adopted, 
out  for  the  last  10  vears  the  above-mentioned  weights  have  been  used 
for  both  cases  and  kegs — the  weight  shown  being  exclusive  of  con- 
tainers. During  the  war  Germany  has  resumed  shipments  in  bags, 
but  in  very  limited  quantities.  Wire  nails  having  originally  been 
imported  from  France,  the  French  scale  was  adopted  and  has  been 
mamtained  ever  since,  especially  as  the  commercial  language,  even 
with  Germany,  is  chiefly  French.  The  size  of  the  nails  is  written  on 
each  k^  or  case,  the  gauge  number  being  shown  on  the  left  of  a  cross 
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and  the  length  on  the  right.  For  common  wire  nails  the  smaUest 
gauge  usualfy  imported  is  N-15.  Prices  are  the  same  for  all  lengths 
of  me  same  gaujge,  but  the  larger  the  gauge  the  lovrer  the  price.  An 
agent  representmg  a  nail  factory  must  be  fully  acquainted  with  the 
market's  re(][uirements  and  know  the  proportion  oi  lai^e  and  small 
gauges  reqiured,  because  certain  merchants  have  been  known  to 
order  considerable  quantities  of  large  gauges  at  the  current  low 
prices  and  then  send  in  a  large  single  oraer  for  small-gauge  nails  to 
adjust  their  stock,  insisting  on  a  price  reduction  in  view  of  the  size 
of  the  order.  To  prevent  this  trick  certain  factories  have  instructed 
their  agents  not  to  accept  orders  without  previously  referring  speci- 
fications to  them. 

Prices  are  quoted  c.  i.  f.  Constantinople  with  from  3  to  5  per  cent 
for  cash  or  3  to  6  months'  credit.  The  following  table  has  been 
prepared  from  information  obtained  on  the  market  r^arding  the 
miports  of  flat-head  wire  nails  into  Constantinople.  Szes  having 
the  largest  consumption  appear  in  itaUcs: 


Sise  (French  scale)." 

Price  per 
100  kilos 

(220 
pounds), 

c.  i.  f. 

Constan* 

tinople. 

Principal  uses. 

Size  (French  scale).a 

Price  per 

100  Hlos 
(220 

pouads), 
c.  i.  f. 

Constan- 
tinople. 

Principal  os«a. 

IStlS 

$6,544 
6.644 
5.544 
5.346 
5.346 
5.340 
6.346 

5.346 
5.148 
5.148 
5.148 
5.148 
4.950 
4.950 
4.950 
4.950 
4.950 
4.950 
4.752 
4.752 
4.752 

Ceiling. 

Do. 

Do. 
Covering    outside 
bricK   walls; 
stairs. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Do. 

Do. 
Flooring;  stairs. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Stairs. 

Do. 

Do. 

19x40 

$4,752 
4.752 
4.654 
4.664 
4.554 
4.554 
4.654 
4.554 
4.356 
4.356 
4.356 
4.356 
4.356 
4.356 
4.158 
4.158 
1,168 
4.158 
4.158 
4.158 
4.158 
4.158 

Stairs. 

tSxlS 

19x46 

Do. 

16t21 

20x33 

Flooring;  stairs. 
Do. 

16t1.«^. 

90x86 

10x18 

iOz40 

Do 

lexti 

iOxlS 

Do. 

16¥l?* 

20x46 

Dou 

20x51 

Do. 

21x40 

Stairs. 

16x27 

21x45 

Do. 

17x21 

21x48 

Do. 

17xH 

21x51 

Do. 

17x27 

21x56 

Do. 

17x30 

21x80 

22x45 

Do 

18x24 

Otlier  OSes. 

183C27 

22x51 

Do. 

18xS0 

22x55 

Do. 

18x5S 

22x60 

Do. 

18»3ft. 

22xM. 

Do. 

18x40 

22x70 

Do. 

19x30 

22x75 

Do. 

19x33 

22»W*»„ 

Do. 

19x36 

a  First  flgure  represents  gauge,  second  figure  length. 
b  All  sizes  below  22  gauge  at  $4,158. 

Before  the  war  these  wire  nails  were  imported  principally  from 
Belgium  and  Germany.  The  German  manmactiu^rs  have  adopted 
the  millimeter  sizes  and  are  billing  accordingly;  thus  the  15x15  size 
of  the  French  scale  corresponds  to  20x35  of  the  German  scale  (2- 
miUimeter  gauge  by  3.5-centimeter  length).  The  local  merchant  is 
obliged  to  convert  these  indications,  called  new  numbers,  into  French 
sizes  and  mark  them  on  each  case,  as  the  consumers  still  ding  to  the 
old  denominations. 

Wire  nails  are  bought  on  contracts  of  5,000  to  10,000  cases  of  an 
average  of  28  kilos.  Germany  has  recentlv'  attempted  to  introduce 
sg[uare  wire  nails,  but  without  success.  The  number  of  nails  to  a 
given  weight  is  not  known  by  the  local  dealers.  Cement-coated  wire 
nails  which  have  an  increased  adhesive  resistance,  as  compared  with 
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Uie  smooth  common  wire  nails,  and  also  resist  the  effects  of  moisture 
better  than  the  latter,  are  not  in  demand,  and  in  fact  are  imknown,  as 
are  barbed-wire  nails.  To-day,  as  a  result  of  the  war,  the  price  up 
to  30  millimeters  in  length  is  61^  cents  per  kilo,  duty  paid. 

Fine  wire  naUs  are  imported  from  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  Himgary, 
and  the  United  States,  the  Italian  product  being  of  very  poorquality. 
They  usually  come  packed  in  bags  or  packages  of  3  Idlos.  The  sizes 
mainly  used  are:  6x10-12-14-16-18-20,  7x24,  10x10,  11x12-14-16- 
18-20,  12x25,  12x28,  12x30,  12x35,  12x40. 

Wire  brads  are  also  packed  in  bags  or  packages  of  3  kilos  each 
and  imported  chiefly  from  Belgium,  France,  the  United  States,  and 
Italy.    The  current  sizes  are:  6  x  10,  6  x  12,  7  x  14,  7  x  16,  7  x  18, 

7  X  25,  8  X  24,  8  X  27,  9  x  16,  9  x  18, 10  x  20, 10  x  22,  11  x  24,  11  x  26, 
11  X  28,  11  X  30,  12  X  32,  12  x  36,  12  x  40. 

The  very  fine  sizes  are  used  by  glaziers  to  fasten  glass  panes  in 
window  sash,  usually  10  x  20,  instewl  of  the  triangular  zinc  glaziers' 
pomts  used  in  America.  Brads  are  also  imported  in  paqkages  of 
approximately  2J,  3,  and  5  kilos  from  a  New  York  company,  but  in 
small  quantities. 

Blue  forged  soft  iron  or  steel  tacks  with  large  heads  and  sharp 
points  are  imported  from  Belgium,  France,  and  Germany.  They 
come  packed  in  packages  or  bags  of  5  kilos.    The  current  sizes  are: 

8  X  14,  10  X  16,  12  X  18,  12  x  20.  Prices  varied  before  the  war  from 
48  to  55  francs  per  100  kilos  ($4.21  to  $4.83  per  100  poimds).  These 
tacks  are  mainly  used  by  uphokterers.  An  inferior  article  is  also 
imported  from  Uermany  in  the  shape  of  blued  wire  tacks.  Shoe 
tacKs  and  corrugated  shoe  nails  are  oiiefly  imported  from  Italy  and 
Great  Britain. 

Foiled  nails  used  for  structural  framework,  landing  stages  for 
steamers,  etc.,  are  imported  in  considerable  quantities  from  Befeium, 
England,  and  Germany,  the  United  States  also  having  a  small  share. 
The  gauge  and  length  are  indicated  in  millimeters;  60  to  200  milli- 
meter lengths  are  used,  but  the  most  common  sizes  are  80,  90,  100, 
and  110  millimeters.  The  packmg  consists  of  plate-iron  barrels  for 
Belgian  and  English  imports  and  wooden  barrels  for  German  and 
American  inrports-ythe  contents  being  always  48  kilos,  exclusive  of 
container.  The  price  before  the  war  was  about  $2.10  per  barrel  of 
48  kilos,  irrespective  of  the  size  of  the  nAil.  The  German  and  Ameri- 
can articles,  which  come  packed  in  wooden  kegs,  are  of  poorer  quality 
and  little  in  demand,  the  former  on  account  of  the  quahty  of  the 
steel  and  the  latter  on  account  of  the  shape.  European  forged  nails 
are  wide  at  the  head  and  taper  toward  tne  point,  but  the  -^Snerican 
nail  is  uniformly  thick  and  sharpens  only  at  the  end  like  a  pencU. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  American-shape  nails,  when  driven  in,  loosen 
soon,  whereas  the  European  type  tightens  like  a  wedge  the  more  it 
is  driven  in.  In  view  of  the  lact  that  American  forged  nails  are 
imported  only  in  trifling  quantities,  in  spite  of  lower  prices,  it  would 
appear  that  tnis  claim  might  be  justified. 

Galvanized  forged  nails  are  also  imported,  chiefly  from  Great 
Britain  and  B^ium.  They  are  used  in  Duilding  lighters,  rafts,  and 
other  craft.  The  packing,  sizes,  and  countries  of  ori^  are  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  plain  forged  nails.  The  price  before  the  war 
was  $2.86  per  keg  of  48  kilos  net,  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  nail. 
The  remarks  made  regarding  the  shape  of  American  forged  naUs  also 
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apply  to  the  galvaiiized  ones.  Duty-paid  prices  now  are  as  hig^  as 
$0.17  per  pound  for  plain  and  $0.21  per  pound  net  for  galvanized. 
Native  smiths  have  for  a  long  time  been  making  a  poor  quality  of 
clumsy  nails  by  hand,  but  this  industry  has  been  steadily  disappear- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  native  production  of  horseshoe 
nails  has  continued  unabated.  Tiiese  are  made  out  of  Swedish  iron 
imported  in  the  form  of  small  rods.  A  quantity  estimated  at  one- 
sixth  of  the  total  demand  is  stiU  being  covered  by  imports  from 
Germany,  France,  and  Hungary — chiefly  used  in  tne  city  of  Con- 
stantinople, where  a  better  quaUty  is  needed.  Whether  these  imports 
will  be  continued  is  doubtful,  as  the  new  tariff  applies  on  horseshoe 
nails  a  rate  double  that  for  other  nails,  apparently  to  protect  this 
existing  industry. 

Roofing  nails  are  not  imported.  The  various  types  of  roofing 
sheets  used  in  America  are  not  utiUzed  in  Turkey,  the  great  majority 
of  roofs  being  covered  with  brick  tiles.  Copper  and  brass  naus  for 
marine  and  other  purposes  are  supplied  by  England  and  Germany. 

The  new  Ottoman  tariff  provides  the  following  rates  on  nails:  Iron 
or  steel — plain,  $0.90  per  100  pounds;  with  heads  of  other  metal, 
$4.80;  for  shoeing  ammals,  $1.80;  copper  and  brass  nails,  $10.80. 
As  may  be  seen,  the  rate  for  plain  iron  and  steel  nails  amoimte  to 
40  to  45  per  cent,  based  on  ante  bellum  prices,  and  if  maintained 
may  create  a  native  industry,  in  which  case  the  iron  and  steel  for 
manufacturing  would  have  to  be  imported. 

SCBEWa 

The  importation  of  screws,  bolts,  and  nuts  is  also  destined  to  m 
through  important  changes,  for  the  principal  purveyor  before  the 
war  was  Bellum,  with  Germany,  Irance,  and  Austria  foDowing. 
Th«  Belgian  article  is  packed  in  paper  packages  containing  1  gross 
each,  while  the  Austrian,  German,  and  French  manufacturers  pack 
the  same  number  in  cardboard  boxes.  In  both  cases  the  size  is 
shown  on  the  packag:e  or  box. 

The  principal  Belgian  concern  operating  in  Turkey  was  La  Visserie 
Beige,  Soci6t6  Anonvme,  Brussels,  while  Austrian  screws  were  fur- 
nished by  Breveher  &  Co.  and  A,  Urban  S6hne,  Vieima.  The  Frwich 
factories  were  Viellard,  Migeon  &  Cie.,  GrandviUars,  and  Japy  Frftres 
&  Cie.,  Beaucourt. 

Most  of  these  manufacturers  maintained  elaborate  selling  organi- 
zations. TTie  French  concerns  sold  their  product  through  the  Comp- 
toir  des  Quincailleries  R6unies  de  TEst,  Fesches-le-ChAteau  (Doubs), 
which  is  practically  a  central  selling  omce  for  the  syndicated  manu- 
facturers. The  Germans  sold  through  their  Verkaufstelle  Deutscher 
Holzschraubenfabrikanten,  Cologne  on  the  Rhine.  In  this  way  a 
imiform  price  was  quoted  by  aU  manufacturers  of  the  same  country, 
but  the  syndicates  themselves  apparently  did  not  work  under  any 
agreement,  because  competition  was  keen. 

The  bulk  of  the  imports  consisted  of  bright  iron  screws  with  flat 
heads.  Roundhead  screws  had  small  sales,  as  is  seen  from  the  table 
shown  on  page  38  of  this  report.  The  so-called  "goutte  de  suit" 
head  (tallow-drop  head),  which  in  cross  section  looks  somewhat  like 
an  oval,  is  not  m  demand.  Roundhead  screws  are  manufactured 
in  the  same  diameters  as  the  flat  heads,  but  are  usually  billed  as  one 
number  above  actual  diameter.    Screws  with  square  and  hexagonal 
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heads  had  very  small  sales,  although  the  increased  manufacturing 
of  ''knockdown"  furniture  enhanced  the  demand  in  recent  years. 
Before  the  war  the  French  denominations  of  diameter  were  used,  and 
the  Germans  and  Austrians  who  used  millimeter  sizes  had  to  convert 
these  to  French  numbers — a  reminiscence  of  the  somewhat  distant 
time  when  France  predominated  in  this  line.  The  French  and  Belgian 
numbers  are  as  follows: 

FRENCH  NUMBERS. 


sue. 

Diameter. , 

SiM. 

Diameter. 

Sixa. 

Diameter. 

Site. 

Diameter. 

<     Size. 

Diametei; 

MM. 

ntn. 

jnm. 

• 

Mill. 

MM. 

10 

1.45 

17 

2.7 

24 

6.6 

31 

11.0 

88 

17.6 

11 

1.6 

18 

8.0 

25 

7.3 

32 

11.6 

39 

18.5 

12 

1.75 

19 

S.5 

26 

8.0 

83 

12.5 

40 

19.5 

13 

1.0    . 

20 

4.0 

27 

8.7 

1  34 

13.5 

41 

20.5 

14 

2.05 

21 

4.6 

,  28 

9.4 

35 

14.5 

42 

21.6 

15 

2.2 

22 

5.2 

29 

10.0 

;  36 

15.5 

43 

22.5 

16 

2.4 

23 

5.9 

30 

10.5 

37 

16.5 

44 

28.6 

BELGIAN  NUMBERS. 


10 

1 
1.5 

18 

3.0 

25 

7.3 

32 

12.0 

39 

19.0 

11 

1.6 

19 

3.5 

26 1 

8.0 

33 

13.0 

40 

20.0 

12 

1.7 

20 

4.0 

27 

8.7 

34 

14.0 

41 

21.0 

13 

1.8 

21 

4.6 

28 

9.4 

35 

15.0 

42 

22.0 

14 

2.0 

22 

5.2 

29 

10.0 

36 

16.0 

43 

28.0 

15 

2.2 

23 

5.0 

30 

10.5 

37 

17.0 

44 

24.0 

16 

2.4 

24 

6.6 

31 

11.0 

38 

18.0 

45 

25.0 

17 

2.7 

All  makers  use  millimeter  lengths  calculated  from  surface  of  head 
to  point.  The  following  list  is.  intended  to  show  the  approximate 
proportion  of  the  various  sizes  imported,  as  well  as  the  amount  of 
the  total  business.  It  represents  a  single  order  passed  by  one  dealer 
three  times  a  year.  The  aggregate  yearly  imports  for  Constantinople 
alone  are  estimated  at  15  times  this  order.  Numbers  shown  are 
according  to  the  French  system  given  above. 


- 

FLAT  HEADS. 

Size. 

Gross. 

Sise. 

Gross. 

Size. 

Gross. 

Size. 

Gross. 

.  -1 

Size. 

Gross. 

10/10.... 

1 
250 

17/25.... 

500 

20/20.... 

5,000  , 

23/46.... 

300  1 

25/65.-.. 

100 

10/13.... 

250 

17/30.... 

300 

20/22.... 

5,000  { 

23/50.... 

300 

25/70.... 

100 

10/15.... 

2.50 

18/10.... 

250 

20/25.... 

10,000  1 

23/55.... 

100 

25/80.... 

60 

12/10.... 

250 

18/13.... 

300 

20/27.... 

10,000 

23/60.... 

200 

2,)/90.... 

50 

12/13.... 

250 

18/15.... 

500 

20/30.... 

8,000 

23/70.... 

100 

25/100... 

50 

12/15.... 

250 

18/17.... 

1,000 

20/35.... 

3.000 

23/80.... 

100, 

26/40.... 

160 

14/10.... 

250 

18/20.... 

3,000 

20/40.... 

500 

24/25.... 

250 

26/50.... 

150 

14/13.... 

300 

18/22...  . 

3,000 

21/20.... 

500 

24/30.... 

300 

26/55.... 

100 

14/16.... 

300 

18/25.... 

2,000 

21/22.... 

500 

24/36.... 

:m 

26/60.... 

100 

15/10.... 

3.50 

18/27.... 

1,000 

21/25,... 

600 

24/40.... 

300 

26/70.... 

100 

15/13.... 

350 

lS/30.... 

500 

21/27.... 

800 

24/45.... 

300 

26/SO.... 

50 

15/15.... 

1,000 

18/3.5.... 

500 

21/30.... 

800 

24/50.... 

300  i 

26/90.... 

50 

15A8.... 
16/10.... 

200 

19/13.... 

250 

21/35.... 

500 

24/55.... 

200  ! 

26/100... 

50 

250 

19/15.... 

500 

21/40.... 

300  ! 

24/60.... 

200  ; 

27/50. . . . 

50 

16/13.... 

350 

19/17.... 

1,000 

21/45.... 

300 

24/66.... 

200 

27/60..  . 

50 

16/15.... 

500 

19/20.... 

3,000 

22/35.... 

300 

24/70.... 

100 

27/70.... 

50 

16/17.... 

1,000 

19/22.... 

3,000 

22/40.... 

300 

24/80.... 

100 

27/80.... 

50 

16/20.... 

200 

19/25.... 

4,000 

22/45.... 

300 

24/90.... 

100 

27/90.... 

50 

17/10.... 

250 

19/27.... 

3,000 

22/50.... 

300 

25/30.... 

200 

27/100... 

60 

17/18.... 

500 

19/30.... 

2,000 

22/55.... 

100 

25/35.... 

200 

28/50.... 

60 

17A5.... 

500 

19/35.... 

1,000 

22/60.... 

150 

26/40.... 

200 

28/00,... 

60 

17/17.-.. 

2,000 

19/37.... 

1,000 

23/25.... 

200 

25/45.... 

200  ' 

28/70.... 

50 

17/18.... 

1,000 

19/40.... 

500 

23/30.... 

300 

25/50.... 

200 

28/80.... 

60 

17/20.... 

1         2,000 

20/15.... 

500 

23/35.... 

300 

25/56.... 

100 

28/90.... 

60 

17/22.... 

liOOO 

20/17.... 

600 

23/40.... 

300 

25/60.... 

100 

28/100... 

60 

38 
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ROUND  HEADS. 


Bke. 

Gross. 

Site. 

Gross. 

Sise. 

Gross. 

SiM. 

Gross. 

Sin. 

Orott. 

18/10.... 

125 

18/25.... 

1,000 

19/17.... 

500 

19/J5.... 

fiOO 

20/25.... 

o,om 

18/13...- 

150 

18/27.... 

500 

19/20.-.. 

1,500 

19/40.... 

250 

20/27.... 

5,000 

18/15.... 

250 

18/30...- 

250 

19/22.... 

1,500 

20/15.... 

250 

20/30.... 

4,000 

18/17.... 

500  i 

18/35.... 

250 

19/25.... 

2,000 

20/17.... 

300 

20/35... 

500 

18/20.... 

1,500 

19/13.... 

125 

19/27.... 

1,500 

20/20.... 

2,500 

20/40.... 

2sa 

18/22.... 

1,500 

19/15.... 

250 

19/30.... 

1,000 

20/22.... 

2,500 

Prices  arc  quoted  c.  i.  f.  Constantinople  on  manufacturers'  list 
prices  less  discounts  of  between  40  and  60  per  cent. 

Wire  screw  hooks,  round  and  square,  and  wire  screw  eyes,  etc., 
were  imported  from  the  same  makers  in  larse  quantities.  Brass  and 
copper  screws  were  imported  from  England,  mainly  for  marine  pur- 
poses, but  in  limited  quantities.  Machine  screws  with  Whitworth 
thread  were  imported  in  comparatively  small  quantities. 


BOLTS  AND  NUTS. 


Bolts  were  formerly  imported  ^rom  France,  but  for  a  long  time 
before  1914  the  market  was  swamped  with  Belgian  and  Austrian 
products,  while  the  Germans  made  efforts  to  secure  the  same  position 
they  had  attained  in  the  supply  of  rivets,  where  they  practically 
drove  out  English  and  French  makers,  as  described  on  page  9  of  the 
present  report.  It  is  generally  thought  that  the  possibilities  for  suc- 
cessful American  imports  are  no  less  promising  lor  bolts  and  rivets 
than  they  are  for  naus  and  screws.  Prices  are  quoted  on  small  bolts 
by  the  hundred  on  the  basis  of  manufacturers'  list  less  50  to  60  per 
cent  discount,  c.  i.  f.  Constantinople,  packing  free.  Measurements 
are  all  in  millimeters,  the  length  being  calculated  by  the  French 
manufacturers  from  the  top  of  the  head,  and  by  the  Belgians  and 
Germans  from  under  the  head,  to  the  point.  The  bulk  of  the  imports 
consists  of  common  black  bolts  with  round  heads,  a  portion  of  the 
stem  immediately  under  the  head  being  square,  with  only  half  of  the 
remaining  part  of  the  stem  threaded.  Square  nuts  with  unfinished 
edges  are  used.  These  bolts  are  called  the  Ardennes"  style,  and  are 
used  in  Turkey  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 

In  bolts  and  nuts  Belgium  was  selling  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
total,  while  the  other  40  per  cent  was  divided  among  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, France,  and  America.  Belgium  undersold  all  competitors. 
Only  Whitworth  thread  is  used.  The  following  table  shows  the  rela- 
tion of  size  to  consumption  before  the  war: 


Greatest  consumption 
Fair  consumption 

Small  consumption . . . 


The  scale  of  sizes  runs  as  follows:  For  diameters  of  from  5  to  10 
millimeters  the  lengths  obtainable  are  25,  30,  35,  40,  45,  50,  65,  75, 
90,  and  100  milUmeters.  Sizes  longer  than  100  millimeters^  whidi 
are  usually  above  10  millimeters  m  diameter,  increase  in  length 
between  each  size. 


Length  in 

Diameter  in 

millimeters. 

mUUmetflcs. 

25-150 

10-19 

f      25-100 

^12 

I       65-600 

22^ 

/      20-60 

5-8 

I     125-500 

28-88 
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Belgian  prices  before  the  war  were  quoted  as  follows,  c.  i.  f.  Con- 
stantinople, packing  free,  three  to  six  months'  credit  or  3  to  5  per 
cent  discount  for  cash: 


Diameter. 

Length. 

Price  per 

100 
pounds. 

Diameter. 

Length. 

Price  per 

100 
pooxids. 

9... 

MUUmfters. 

MiUimeUTS, 
Up  to  150 

$4.82 
4.47 
4.04 
3.68 
2.89 
2.72 
2.37 

MUHmeters, 
1JK24 

itUHrmUrt. 
Up  to  150 

$2.10 

10 

do 

25 

2.10 

11 

do 

25 

Ahov«  15i» 

1.94 

1? 

do 

28 

do 

2.07 

13 

do 

32 

do 

2.07 

14, 

do 

38 

do 

2.07 

10 

do 

t 

Nos.  5,  6,  7,  and  8  are  packed  100  in  a  package;  9,  10,  11,  and  12, 
50  in  a  package,  and  larger  sizes  25  in  a  package. 

Machme  bolts,  black  with  square  or  hexagonal  head  and  nut, 
finished  edges,  are  imported  in  large  quantities.  A  few  shipments  of 
carriage  bolts  were  made  from  New  York  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  and  the  bolts  foimd  favor  in  Turkey.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
importation  wiQ  be  resumed  on  a  larger  scale  when  normal  conditions 
return. 

While  washers  are  usuaUy  sold  per  pound  in  America,  in  Turkey 
they  are  imported  mainly  from  Germany  and  Belgium  and  sold  per 
thousand — mostly  wrought  iron,  unbeveled.  Sizes  vary  between  6 
and  50  millimeters,  diameter  of  hole,  sizes  10  to  19  having  the  largest 
consumption.  They  are  tied  with  wire  in  bundles  of  100.  The  price 
before  the  war  was  about  $6.35  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds)  c.  i.  f., 
three  to  six  months'  credit  or  3  to  5  per  cent  discoimt  for  cash. 

Cotter  pins  were  imported  with  arms  of  equal  and  unequal  length, 
the  latter  being  measured  on  the  longer  arm.  They  were  sold  per 
package  of  100. 


BIVBTS. 


Rivets  were  imported  in  increasing  quantities  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  owing  to  the  large  number  oi  steel-frame  buildings  erected. 
The  fact  that  tnis  method  of  building  is  being  rapidly  adopted, 
together  with  the  increased  activity  in  shipyards,  etc.,  justifies  the 
expectation  of  considerable  imports  after  the  war.  Hitherto  England, 
Germany,  and  Belgium  sharea  the  business.  Mainly  soft  steel  (Sie- 
mens-Martin) rivets  with  conical  or  roimd  heads  were  imported. 
The  diameter  is  expressed  in  inches,  while  for  the  length  millimeter 
indications  are  usea. 

Diameters  },  3^,  and  f  inch  in  lengths  of  20,  22,  25,  30,  32,  38,  45, 
and  50  millimeters,  as  well  as  diameters  J,  f ,  J,  J,  and  1  inch  in 
lengths  of  25,  32,  38,  45,  50,  55,  65,  75,  90,  and  100  millimeters,  are 
imported,  the  most  common  diameters  being  \,  f ,  and  f  inch.  Prices 
per  English  ton  were  approximately  as  follows  before  the  war: 
Size  J,  $49;  size  f,  $50.21;  size  i,  $59.89;  size  f,  $61.83;  size  t^, 
$62.92;  size  },  $64.37. 

The  Belgians  use  miDimeters  to  indicate  the  diameter  also.  These 
rivets  came  packed  in  double  bags  of  50  kilos  net  or  in  packages  of 
50  pieces  or  650  grams,  according  to  sizes.  One  of  the  principal 
Bel^an  rivet  makers  is  the  Soci^t^  Anonyme  des  Usines,  Boulon- 
nenes  et  Fonderies  de  La  Louvidre. 
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STATISTICS  OF  IMPORTS. 


The  Ottoman  customs  statistics  show  nails,  screws,  bolts,  nuts, 
and  rivets  under  the  same  heading.  The  returns  published  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  March  13,  1914,  as  given  below,  are  not  thought  to 
correspond  to  the  actual  figures,  which  are  considerably  higher,  but 
they  nevertheless  convey  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  these  imports. 


Countries. 


Belgium 

Austria-Hungary 

Germany 

France 

Great  Britain.... 

Italy 

Sweden 

Netherlands 


Pounds. 

Vahie. 

12,604,085 

$326,171 

9,461,441 

228,915 

6,357,278 

209,171 

1,282,761 

61,994 

1,293,732 

55,987 

1,531,154 

36,753 

491,935 

26,714 

558,386 

18,743 

Countries. 


United  States. . 

India 

Egypt 

Russia 

Switzerland 

Other  countries. 


Pounds. 


491.104 
161,220 
25,480 
28,037 
20,572 
87,688 


Total 34,484,828 


ValoB. 


112,  »4 
7,d» 
1,762 
I.MS 
9U 
3,798 


102^799 


VI.  ENAMELED  WARE. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  statistics  shown  on  page  42,  enameled 
ware  has  an  important  place  in  the  hst  of  Turkish  hardware.  Since 
the  time  enameled  goods  were  first  imported  into  Turkey  they  have 
rapidly  replaced  copper,  tin-plate,  iron,  zinc,  and  crockery  utensils, 
especially  among  the  poorer  class  of  the  population.  The  cheapier 
qualities  have  been  those  principally  imported. 

Almost  every^  manufacturing  country  except  the  United  States 
has  had  a  senous  trial  for  tms  business  on  the  Turkish  market. 
Before  the  war  one  could  find  enameled  ware  on  that  market  from 
England,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Sweden, 
but  the  staple  article  was  the  Austrian  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
German.  Those  countries  suppUed  the  bulk  of  the  cheap  articles, 
which,  as  a  rule,  are  colored  on  the  outside  plain  dark  blue  or  are 
white  marbled  on  blue,  sky-blue,  pink,  green,  or  yellow  groimd,  and 
are  white  on  the  inside.  A  small  amount  is  imported  in  plain  white 
outside  coating  with  or  without  floral  design.  Neither  the  enamel 
nor  the  iron  are  of  good  quahty,  and  after  a  short  time  the  coating 
flakes  off,  the  metal  becomes  pitted,  and  holes  appear. 

The  better  Qualities,  which  are  chiefly  represented  by  kitchen 
utensils,  are  lignt  gray  on  the  inside  and  copper  brown  (French)  or 
brick  red  shading  into  orange  (German)  on  the  outside.  These  goods 
are  produced  by  factories  that  specialize  in  hieh-grade  ware.  The 
French  article  is  far  superior  to  all  others  of  the  same  price.  The 
good  German  qualities  corresponding  to  the  French  are  considerably 
more  expensive  and  not  as  heavy. 

France  once  held  first  place  in  the  cheap  Unes  also,  but  it  has  long 
since  been  supplanted  by  Austria,  which  sells  about  25  per  cent  more 
cheaply,  besides  offering  other  .advantages  that  will  be  referred  to 
later.  The  principal  J  rench  concern  supplying  enameled  ware  in 
Turkey  is  tne  Comptoir  des  (JuincaiUeries  de  TEst,  Fesches-le- 
Chdrteau  (Doubs).  The  French  article  is  similar  in  quahty  to  the 
Enghsh  product:  the  latter,  however,  is  confined  to  dark  blue  or 
black  outside  color,  which  does  not  appeal  to  the  native  taste,  and 
therefore  the  English  imports  are  insignificant. 
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LETTER  OP  SUBMITTAL. 


Department  of  Commercb, 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 

Washmgton^  October  10^  1917. 

Sir:  There  is  submitted  herewith  a  report  by  Consul  Henry  P. 
Starrett,  stationed  at  Mombasa,  British  East  Africa,  on  the  markets 
for  hardware  and  agricultural  implements  in  the  British  Protecto- 
rates of  East  AJrica  and  Uganda.  This  monograph,  though  pre- 
pared on  the  initiative  of  Mr.  Starrett,  is  comparable  in  many 
respects  to  the  10  reports  written  imder  the  supervision  of  tiie  United 
States  commercial  attaches  and  previously  published  by  the  Bureau 
in  its  Miscellaneous  Series.  A  similar  report  for  Turkey,  by  Consul 
General  Gabriel  B.  Eavndal,  has  also  been  issued  recently.  It  should 
be  noted  that  Mr.  Starrett^s  report,  unlike  the  others  just  mentioned, 
includes  a  discussion  of  the  more  important  agricultural  implements 
and  machinery.    The  report -was  written  June  22,  1917. 

While  the  territory  covered  is  one  of  relatively  limited  possibilities 
at  present,  certain  of  its  agricultural  industries  are  developing  in  a 
gratifying  manner  and  it  will  absorb  constantly  increasing  quantities 
of  the  articles  considered  in  this  pamphlet. 

Respectfully,  B.  S.  Cutler, 

Chief  of  Bureau, 

To  Hon.  William  C.  Redfield, 

Secretary  of  Commerce. 
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EAST  AFRICAN  MARKETS  FOR  HARDWARE  AND 
AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 


L  INTRODUCTION:  GENERAL  FEATURES  OF  TERRITORY. 

In  describing  the  trade  conditions  of  British  East  Africa  and 
Uganda  and  the  possibilities  that  this  territory  may  have  to  offer  as  a 
field  for  American  hardware  and  associated  lines,  it  is  well  to  draw 
attention  to  two  important  features  that  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
character  of  the  demand  for  such  goods.  The  first  is  the  topography 
and  climatic  conditions  of  the  different  sections  of  the  country,  and 
the  second  the  two  well-defined  classes  of  buyers  for  whom  the  goods 
are  intended — ^that  is,  the  European  and  the  native. 

According  to  topography  the  country  may  be  considered  as  consist- 
ing of  three  natural  divisions:  (1)  The  coastal  belt,  which  is  hot,  very 
tropical,  and  quite  unhealthfiil  ^  (2)  the  highlands,  at  an  average 
elevation  of  about  6,000  feet,  enjoying  a  fairly  equable  climate  with 
no  great  extremes  of  temperature  and  eminently  suitable  for  Euro- 
pean settlement;  and  (3)  the  interior  lake  regions,  at  an  average 
elevation  of  about  4,000  feet,  with  a  tropical  climate  out  perhaps  not 
so  unhealthful  as  the  coastal  district.  Each  of  these  sections  has  its 
own  variety  of  products,  its  peculiar  conditions  of  climate,  and  each 
is  inhabited  by  a  different  type  of  native  that  has  been  more  or  less 
brought  under  the  influence  oi  civilization  and  of  good  government. 

The  coastal  belt  produces  coconuts,  copra,  sisal,  and  tropical  fruits. 
Its  population  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  Arabs,  Swahilis,  and  other 
coast  tribes.  The  lake  regions  produce  cotton,  coffee,  rubber,  cacao,  and 
oil  seeds,  and  the  population  is  largely  composed  of  different  tribes  of 
the  Bantu  Negro  type.  The  highland  plateau,  however,  gives  greater 
promise  for  successful  European  settlement  than  do  any  of  the  other 
sections.  It  is  here  that  most  of  the  European  farms  are  located, 
and  products  such  as  wheat,  corn,  flax,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables 
are  grown  in  abundance.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  rich,  the  rainfall 
ample,  and  the  climate  salubrious.  This  might  well  be  termed  the 
center  from  which  civilization  and  its  advantages  penetrate  to  the 
more  remote  and  undeveloped  parts  of  the  country.  It  has  often 
been  said  that  the  future  prosperity  of  the  colony  will  rise  or  fall 
with  that  of  the  highlands.  From  this  brief  sketch  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  differences  in  the  character  of  the  commercial  demand 
originating  in  each  section. 

The  market  demand  in  each  of  the  above-described  sections  is 
divided  into  two  distinct  classes — ^the  European,  which  is  the  small- 
est except  in  the  highlands,  and  the  native.  The  native  demand  is 
far  greater  in  present  value  than  is  the  European,  but  the  latter  rep- 
resents an  increasing  value  in  those  things  that  are  necessary  for 
the  better  agricultural  and  industrial  development  of  the  country. 
The  value  of  the  native  trade  of  the  future,  however,  will  depend 
up>on  the  readiness  with  which  a  taste  is  acquired  for  civilized  clothes 
and  customs.  The  importance  of  such  a  development  may  be  appre- 
ciated when  it  is  stated  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  6,000,000  natives 
in  the  two  Protectorates  wear  nothing  but  a  strip  of  cheap  cotton 
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cloth  around  their  waists  or  a  kind  of  leather  shawl  hanging  from 
the  shoulder.  Their  possession  of  other  civilized  goods  is  equally 
small.  Those  natives  who  come  into  constant  contact  with  Europeans 
are  beginning  to  adopt  more  elaborate  forms  of  dress,  adding  trousers 
or  a  coat,  and  sometimes  even  a  pair  of  shoes. 

The  native  demand  for  hardware  has  heretofore  been  confined  to 
copper,  brass,  and  bright  steel  wire,  which  is  wound  around  the 
arms  and  legs  (and  sometimes  around  the  neck)  for  ornamental 
purposes,  and  to  cheap  knives  and  novelties  of  one  kind  or  another. 
Their  huts  are  built  of  poles  and  grass,  not  even  a  nail  being  used; 
their  cooking  utensils  are  usually  made  of  earthenware;  and  the 
simple  agricultural  tools  they  use  were  produced  at  some  local  native 
forge.  As  regards  the  last-named  articles,  at  least,  the  possibility  of 
the  local  supply  has  long  since  been  exhausted  and  these  tools, 
especiaUy  maae  for  this  trade,  are  now  being  supplied  by  European 
countries. 

It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  while  the  present  importance  of  this 
trade,  particularly  in  hardware  lines,  may  not  be  large  in  compariscm 
with  that  of  other  new  countries,  its  real  value  lies  in  the  possH>ilities 
of  the  future  and  in  the  development  of  the  great  agricultural  re- 
sources of  the  country. 

II.  STATISTICS  OF  IMPORTS. 

Purchases  of  hardware  and  related  lines  during  the  calendar  year 
1916,  as  compared  with  those  for  1915,  are  shown  in  the  following 
table.  Quantities  for  1915  are  not  available.  Values  are  in  United 
States  currency: 


Articles. 


Ammmiitioii number.. 

Arms .do.  • . . 

Building  materials,  not  otherwise  enumerated 

Cement hundredwel^t.. 

Cutlery 

E  lectncal  apparatus 


Fencing  materials. 
Implements: 

Anicuitoral 

AU  other 

Hardware 

Machinery: 

Agricultural 

Industrial 

Metals: 

Brass  and  copper— 
Manufactures... 

Wire hundredweight . 

Iron  and  steel— 

Manu^K^ures 

Wire hnndredwei^t.. 

Qalvanixed-iron  sheets do 

other- 
Manufactured 

Unmanufactured 

Railway  and  road  material 

Telegraph  supplies 

Toys  and  games 

Vehicles: 
Power- 
Agricultural 

All  other 

Nonpowei^- 

Anicultural , 

All  other , 


1915,  valne. 


1910 


Qnanttty. 


$10,042 
13,309 
82,748 


1,117,281 
372 


463 


} 
} 


75,125 
66,199 

217,994 


;;}       20,667 


I 


Total. 


196,826 


(a) 

31,220 
208,697 
(«) 


219,383 


{: 


168 


149 
4,406 


Value. 


1,121,640 


8»0O 

9,430 

^400 

81,633 

26,572 

12,662 

149,  «5 

18,10 

149,40 

189,290 
66,941 


19,232 

6,466 

116,076. 
1,082 
33,744 

88,982 
8,475 

42,380 
2,4n 
9,566 


6, 
U2.470 

16, » 

m,2» 


1,834, 18S 


•  Undassed. 


b  Included  with  telegraph  siqipUM. 
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The  combined  value  of  these  articles  represents  11^  per  cent  of 
the  total  import  trade  of  the  country  during  1916.  The  increase  in 
such  imports  amounted  to  about  20  per  cent  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  vear.  As  the  business  of  the  country  during  the  war  period 
has  been  abnormal,  these  figures  are  not  very  satisfactory  in  gauging 
the  actual  needs  of  the  country,  for  in  manjr  lines  much  greater 
quantities  would  have  been  purchased  if  shipping  space  could  have 
been  obtained.  The  figures  rather  represent  the  minimum  with  which 
the  country  could  get  along  and  indicate  that  a  demand  is  accumu- 
lating which  will  find  expression  when  conditions  have  returned  to 
normal. 

UI.  COUNTRIES  SUPPLYING  THE  TRADE. 

An  analysis  of  the  official  statistics  shows  that  more  than  92  per 
cent  of  the  arms  and  ammunition  came  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  United  States  furnishing  only  about  5  per  cent  In  normal  years 
tj^ese  are  important  items,  since  British  East  Africa  is  justly  famous 
as  one  of  the  most  accessible  big-game  preserves  in  the  world.  In 
1914  these  imports  were  valued  at  $135,000,  while  the  total  for  1916 
was  only  $34,192,  thus  showing  the  effect  of  the  war  on  this  particular 
business. 

Of  the  "  building  materials,  not  otherwise  enumerated,"  about  90 
per  cent  came  from  the  United  Kingdom,  India  and  the  United 
States  furnishing  most  of  the  remainder.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of 
the  cement  came  from  the  United  Kingdom,  6  per  cent  from  Den- 
mark, and  5  per  cent  from  Italy;  the  United  States,  so  far,  has  not 
participated  m  this  trade.  Galvanized-iron  sheets  and  plates  are 
usually  imported  in  large  quantities,  as  most  of  the  European  build- 
ings and  all  of  the  warehouses  and  service  buildings  are  constructed 
of  this  material.  In  1913  this  item  was  valued  at  more  than,$280,000, 
as  against  only  $33,744  during  1916.  All  of  this  came  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  explanation  for  the  great  decrease  in  these 
items  lies  not  only  in  the  lack  of  shipping  space  to  carry  them  but 
more  largely  in  the  greatlj  enhanced  prices.  The  increase  in  some 
instances  has  ranged  as  high  as  200  per  cent.  The  result  has  been 
a  restriction  of  buildinff  operations  to  absolute  necessities.  The  diffi- 
culty in  getting  labor  has  also  contributed  to  the  almost  prohibitive 
building  cost. 

Heretofore  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany  have  furnished  most 
of  the  cutlery,  but  within  the  past  two  years  American  goods  of  this 
kind  have  been  coming  into  the  market  and  have  given  very  good 
satisfaction.  Only  cheap  and  medium  grades  are  in  demand.  The 
total  trade  in  this  item,  however,  is  not  large.  Hardware  shows  an 
increase  over  the  previous  year  of  more  than  100  per  cent.  About 
70  per  cent  of  this  came  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  20  per  cent 
from  the  United  States.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  share  of  the 
United  States  in  this  item  is  increasing  rapidlj. 

At  the  present  time  the  demand  for  lencmg  materials  is  much 
greater  than  the  supply,  and  it  is  evident  that  this  condition  will 
continue  until  after  the  war.  The  United  Kingdom  furnishes  about 
80  per  cent  of  this  material,  most  of  the  remainder  coming  from  the 
XJmted  States. 
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The  need  for  agricultural  implements  and  machinery  is  readily 
apparent  in  a  country  that  depends  so  largely  upon  its  agricaltural 
activity  as  the  basis  of  its  prosperity.  In  these  items  American 
goods  are  bein^  imported  in  increasing  quantities  each  year,  espe- 
cially as  TegSLT&  plows  and  farm  machinery  of  all  kinds.  The  mar- 
ket is  smaO  at  present,  but  it  is  steadily  growing.  The  United 
Kingdom  furnishes  about  60  per  cent  and  the  UnitecT States  about  30 
per  cent  of  these  articles. 

There  is  always  a  steady  market  for  brass,  copper,  and  steel  wire. 
The  first  two  are  used  bj  the  natives  for  personal  adornment  and  the 
latter  principally  for  mdustrial  purposes.  The  United  Ejingdom 
and  Germany  have  previously  furnished  most  of  these  imports. 

Railway  and  roaa  making  equipment  has  largely  been  rumished 
by  the  United  Kingdom,  but  an  increasing  importation  of  the  latter 
from  the  United  States  has  been  noted  withm  the  past  two  years. 
The  country  will  eventually  import  large  quantities  of  this  material, 
and  the  share  of  the  United  States  should  be  large.  Tractors  hav^ 
not  been  used  in  any  important  way  as  yet,  but  certain  of  the 
European  farmers  in  the  highlands  are  begiiming  to  show  an  interest 
in  these  machines,  especially  those  of  the  kerosene-engine  type.  Most 
tractors  have  come  irom  the  United  Kingdom,  with  a  few  from  the 
United  States.  The  importation  of  motor  cars  has  increased  very 
materially,  and  American  cars  dominate  the  market.-  Aside  from 
wagons,  the  importation  of  other  vehicles  is  smalL  The  wagons 
have  been  coming  from  England  in  the  past 

There  is,  of  course,  no  manufacture  of  hardware  articles  in  the 
protectorate. 

IT.  METHODS  OF  ENTERING  THE  MAREIBT. 

The  great  distance  of  the  East  African  market  from  America  and 
the  limited  amount  of  hardware  that  could  be  sold  even  if  an 
exporter  were  fortimate  enough  to  obtain  a  relatively  large  share 
of  the  trade  in  any  one  line  render  it  inadvisable  to  suggest 
that  traveling  salesmen  be  sent  to  canvass  this  field,  unless  a  des- 
man should  happen  to  be  en  route  from  South  Africa  to  Bombay, 
in  which  case  it  would  be  convenient  to  call  on  the  Mombasa  im- 
porters during  the  two  or  three  da^s  the  steamer  lies  in  that  port 
As  regards  staple  lines  of  hardware,  it  is  probable  that  much  business 
can  be  done  by  means  of  correspondence  and  well-illustrated  cata- 
lo^es  giving  all  sizes  and  weights,  full  descriptions  of  materials, 
prices,  discounts,  terms,  and,  if  possible,  estimated  through  freight 
rates  from  New  York  to  Mombasa.  If  such  literature  could  be  sent 
to  all  hardware  importers  in  East  Africa  small  trial  orders  would 
probably  begin  to  reach  the  manufacturer  either  directly  or  through 
a  New  X  ork  or  London  indent  house. 

All  correspondence  and  literature  should  be  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  wherever  possible  English  weights,  measures,  and  cur- 
rency should  be  used.  It  is  higUy  important,  moreover,  that  the 
fullest  information  be  given  with  the  first  letter  and  catalogue,  for 
if  the  manufacturer  states  that "  prices  and  discounts  will  be  supplied 
upon  request "  the  probability  is  that  he  will  receive  no  orders  from 
East  African  importers,  owins  to  the  fact  that  it  now  requires  nearly 
five  months  for  a  reply  to  oe  received  from  an  inquiry  sent  to 
America.    In  such  a  case  other  manufacturers,  who  have  been  more 
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careful  in  supplying  all  such  information,  will  have  been  favored 
with  the  order.  Correspondence  and  literature  that  do  not  show 
these  details  merely  represent  a  complete  waste  of  time  and  money 
so  far  as  this  market  is  concerned.  Another  complaint  is  that  fre- 
quently an  American  manufacturer  will  interest  a  foreign  importer 
in  his  goods  and  upon  receipt  of  an  order  will  reply  that  he  does 
no  direct  export  business,  but  only  receives  such  orders  through  some 
export  or  indent  house.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  manufacturer 
should  state  in  his  catalogue  or  correspondence  the  name  of  the  New 
York  house  that  handles  his  export  business;  otherwise  the  delay  and 
annoyance  caused  the  prospective  customer  will  induce  him  to  give 
the  order  to  some  other  firm. 

V.  CARB  IN  SELECTING  AGENTS. 

Where  it  is  desired  that  an  agency  be  established  the  best  results 
are  obtained  by  the  appointment  of  some  European  commission  or 
indent  house  located  in  Mombasa  or  in  Nairobi.  Such  a  house 
is  in  a  position  to  know  the  needs  of  the  local  market  intimately ;  it 
can  render  invaluable  service  to  the  American  manufacturer  in  the 
way  of  advising  him  as  to  the  credit  ratings  of  Indian  or  other 
importers,  and  it  is  often  in  a  position  to  finance  the  orders  that 
may  be  received  from  such  buyers  in  cases  where  the  manufacturer 
can  not,  or  will  not,  give  reasonably  long  terms.  Such  an  agent 
ordinarily  receives  from  5  to  10  per  cent  commission  on  all  sales, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  article  represented.  Generally  speak- 
ing, specialties  pay  the  higher  commission,  while  for  standard  lines 
5  per  cent  is  the  usual  rate.  If  an  energetic  agent  is  secured  he 
should  be  given  what  is  known  as  the  "East  African  territory," 
which  includes  British  East  Africa,  Uganda,  German  East  Africa, 
and  Zanzibar. 

The  volume  of  trade  in  these  hardware  lines  would  not  warrant  the 
establishment  of  either  a  branch  house  or  a  resident  American  agent. 

VI.  NECESSITY  OF  CAREFUL  PACKING. 

In  shipping  goods  to  East  Africa  the  fact  should  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  distance  from  New  York  by  the  shortest  route  is  not  less 
than  10,000  miles  and  that  under  present  conditions  shipments  from 
America  must  be  transshipped  at  least  once  and  sometimes  twice  be- 
fore reaching  Mombasa.  At  these  transshipment  ports — Durban 
(Natal),  Liverpool,  and  Aden — ^goods  are  often  very  roughly  handled 
and  not  infrequently  even  the  strongest  cases  and  crates  are  broken 
open.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  extra  heavy  cases  and  crates 
should  be  used  and  that,  where  the  contents  are  liable  to  damage 
from  atmospheric  conditions  or  from  rain,  cases  should  be  tin-lined 
or  other  efficient  waterproof  lining  should  be  used,  as  well  as  water- 
proof wrappinff  around  each  piece  inside.  In  the  case  of  crated  ma- 
chinery or  all  kinds,  all  bright  parts  should  be  especially  well  pro- 
tected from  the  effects  of  a  severe  tropical  climate.  Aside  from  the 
handling  that  shipments  receive,  there  is  always  the  possibility,  in 
these  days,  of  long  delays  on  account  of  lack  of  forwarding  space  at 
transshipment  ports. 
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It  is  gratifying  to  record  tiiat,  contrary  to  the  general  opinion, 
local  importers  state  that  American  pacton^  is  the  best  that  now 
enters  Mombasa.  Importers  are  always  glad  to  pay  the  extra  cost 
for  good  packing. 

Vn.  CUSTOMS  DUTY— INVOICES. 

Agricultural  implements  and  machinery,  fencing  materials,  indus- 
trial machinery,  electric  cable,  wire,  posts,  and  other  material  for 
generating  and  storing  electrical  energy  are  all  admitted  free  of  cus- 
toms duty.  All  other  hardware  articles  pay  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  the  cost  of  the  goods  c.  i.  f .  Mombasa.  Consular  invoices 
are  not  required,  but  the  manufacturer's  or  exporter's  invoice  should 
give  full  description  of  the  ^oods,  gross  and  net  weights,  prices,  dis- 
counts, all  charges,  commissions,  etc. 

VIII.  CREDIT  INFORMATION. 

There  are  no  reliable  commercial  reporting  agencies  in  the  East 
African  territory.  Such  information  is  usuallv  obtained  through 
the  local  banks,  but  inquirers  should  be  careful  to  initiate  their 
inquiries  through  their  home  banks,  which,  through  their  New  York 
correspondents,  would  take  up  the  matter  with  the  New  York 
branches  of  the  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa  or  the  National 
Bank  of  South  Africa,  both  having  branches  in  East  Africa.  The 
National  Bank  of  India  is  the  only  other  bank  doing  business  in  that 
territory ;  its  New  York  correspondent  is  the  Anglo-American  Bank. 
Those  manufacturers  who  have  connections  with  any  of  the  more  im- 
portant local  European  indent  houses  can,  of  course,  avail  them- 
selves of  the  information  that  such  houses  ma^  be  able  to  give  them. 
Manufacturers  should  use  the  greatest  discretion  in  granting  terms 
to  Indian  importers  on  a  more  favorable  basis  than  sight  draft 
with  bill  of  lading  attached.  The  credit  of  many  of  these  firms  is 
beyond  question  and  they  have  the  reputation  of  meeting  their  drafts 

!)romptly,  but  unfortunately  there  are  others  that  do  not  enjoy  so 
•avorable  a  position. 

IX.  SELLING  METHODS  AND  PAYMENTS. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  East  African  market  is  distant  from 
the  supplying  countries  and  limited  in  volume  of  trade,  few  c<«n- 
mercial  travelers  representing  a  single  line  of  goods  find  their  way 
there.  Occasionally  an  agent  from  a  London  commission  and  ex- 
port house,  representing  manv  and  varied  lines  of  goods,  finds  it 
profitable  to  pay  an  extended  visit  to  the  country,  taking  orders 
for  almost  everv  class  of  goods  imported  into  the  territory.  The 
results  from  such  a  campaign,  especially  when  generous  lines  of  sam- 
ples are  carried,  are  much  superior  to  anything  that  can  be  accom- 
plished by  catalogues  and  correspondence.  Recently  a  representa- 
tive of  tfiis  character  spent  two  months  in  the  country  and  sent 
home  orders  amounting  to  approximately  $50,000.  His  total  ex- 
penses while  in  the  country  did  not  average  more  than  $6  per  day. 
He  came  from  South  Africa  and  went  subsequently  to  India.    ^' 
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expenses  from  Durban  to  Mombasa  amounted  to  about  $130  and  from 
Mombasa  to  Bombay  about  $150. 

The  bulk  of  the  hardware  trade,  however,  is  done  through  the 
medium  of  jobbers'  catalogues,  orders  being  placed  with  some  local 
or  London  indent  house.  This  indent  house  will  execute  the  import- 
er's order,  pay  the  home  manufacturer  for  the  goods,  and  draw  on 
its  East  Airican  customer  for  the  amount  at  wom  60  to  90  days' 
sight.  Occasionally,  where  the  order  of  a  well-known  importer  is 
involved,  the  British  manufacturer  will  receive  the  order  direct  and 
execute  it  on  the  same  basis.  But  this  is  exceptional.  In  such  cases 
the  manufacturer  must  face  the  necessity  of  being  without  his  money 
from  the  date  of  shipment  until  the  proceeds  of  the  60-day  draft 
reach  him — a  process  that  takes  about  five  or  six  months.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  practice  is  impossible  for  most  manufacturers,  and  therein 
lies  the  necessity  for  the  service  that  the  indent  or  export  houses  are 
willing  to  render.  So  far  as  the  East  African  market  is  concerned, 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  credit  terms  of  the  future  are  likely 
to  be  greatly  reduced. 

From  necessity,  most  of  the  recent  business  with  America  in  these 
lines  has  been  on  a  basis  of  sight  draft  with  bill  of  lading  attached, 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  method  may  be  continued  until  after  the 
war,- when  European  exporters  will  again  be  able  to  offer  their  goods 
on  terms  comparable  to  those  that  obtained  before  the  beginning  of 
hostilities.  For  some  time  past  there  has  been  a  tendency  toward 
somewhat  shorter  credit  terms  than  were  granted  in  previous  jears, 
but  it  is  difficult  even  to  attempt  to  prophesy  what  the  situation  in 
this  respect  will  be  when  keen  competition  for  trade  shall  have  been 
reestablished. 

X.  MARKET  FOR  PARTICULAR  LINES. 

The  following  particulars  concerning  the  lines  of  hardware  ac- 
tually offered  for  sale  in  the  East  African  market  have  been  gath- 
ered after  a  careful  investigation  of  the  subject.  As  will  be  seen, 
they  cover  the  ordinary  classes  of  such  goods,  in  a  variety  that  is 
somewhat  surprising.  It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  many 
of  these  goods  are  used  only  in  very  small  quantities,  while  others, 
especially  those  suitable  for  the  native  trade,  are  imported  in  con- 
siderable amounts.  The  prices  quoted  are  for  the  most  part  those  of 
English  jobbing  houses  and  are  net,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  port  in  Eng- 
land. An  endeavor  was  made  to  obtain  ttie  latest  quotations — those 
for  the  early  part  of  1917 — but  changes  have  been  so  erratic  and  so 
frequent  that  in  many  instances  only  approximate  prices  could  be 
obtained. 

At  present  the  freight  rate  from  England  to  Mombasa  on  heavy 
hardware  is  $18.40  and  on  light  hardware  $26.28  per  long  ton 
(2,240  pounds).  Freight  rates  on  similar  goods  from  rlew  York  to 
Mombasa  were,  on  last  quotations,  about  $1.40  per  cubic  foot. 

SAWS. 

American  hand,  circular,  and  crosscut  saws  have  been  p>opular  in 
the  East  African  market  for  years.  Prices  for  English  saws  are  as 
follows :  Circular  saw,  extra  cast  steel,  for  wood^  dmmeter  32  inches, 
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thickness  12  Stubbs  W.  G.,  weight  26  pounds,  price  $9.36.  Eixtn 
cast  steel  beveled  or  swaged  circular  saw,  diameter  40  inches,  19 
gauge  on  tooth,  10  gauge  at  center,  price  $19.82.  The  most  popular 
sizes  run  from  24  to  60  inches  in  diameter.  Crosscut  saws  with 
Great  American,  Lumberman,  or  Lance  teeth,  alloy  crucible  steel, 
6  gauges  thin  to  back,  6  feet  long,  handles  not  included^price  $2.92 
each;  same  saw  made  of  silver  steel,  price  $1.86  each.  Tne  bulk  of 
the  demand  is  for  5-foot  lengths  with  American  or  Lightning  teeth. 
Handsaw,  straight  back,  made  of  silver  steel,  improved  temper, 
blade  breiststed  on  tooth,  mirror  polish,  beech  handle,  raised  brass 
screws,  30-inch  size,  price  $16.54  per  dozen;  same  size  and  appear- 
ance but  made  of  cast  steel,  $14.60  per  dozen.  Band  saw,  for  wood, 
estra  cast  steel,  set  or  spread  teeth,  width  5  inches,  $0.61  per  foot; 
same  but  narrow  (1  inch  wide),  price  $0.08  per  foot  Whip  or  felloe 
saw,  cast  steel,  machine  ground,  set  and  sharpened,  5  feet  long, 
$1.46  each.  Bucksaw,  complete  with  web,  handsaw  tooth,  $7.20  j>er 
dozen.  Back  or  tenon  saw,  cast  steel  10-inch  blade,  bright  steel 
back,  $9.73  per  dozen.  Compass  or  lock  saw,  beech  handle,  16-inch 
blade,  $3.16  per  dozen.  Hack-saw  frame,  bright  malleable  iron, 
for  holding  10-inch  blades,  $4.26  per  dozen.  Hack-saw  blade,  i  inch 
by  l^O  inches,  standard  pitch,  16  teeth  to  the  inch,  packed  in  boxes  of 
1  dozen,  $5.22  per  gross.  All  of  the  above  are  net  prices  f  •  a  b.  Eng- 
lish shipping  port. 

AXES,  HATCHETS,  ADZES.  HAMMERS.  PICKS. 

Very  few  of  the  axes  imported  are  from  English  manufacturers. 
Most  of  them  come  from  the  United  States,  with  some  small  imports 
from  Sweden,  the  latter  selling  at  about  the  same  prices  as  Ameri- 
can. Both  round-eye  and  oval-eye  axes  are  sold,  with  the  round 
eye  most  in  demand.  Popular  weights  run  from  2  to  4  pounds. 
Axes  wei^hin^  3  pounds  or  more  pay  no  customs  duty,  as  they  are 
considered  to  oe  agricultural  implements.  Below  this  weight  they 
are  classed  as  household  axes  and  psj  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 
A  leading  importer  states  that  there  is  a  good  market  for  straight- 
grained  hickory  ax  handles,  as  there  is  no  local  wood  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  Such  handles  sell  at  wholesale  in  Mombasa  for  from  $3.20 
to  $3.85  per  dozen.  A  typical  English  ax  on  the  market  i^  described 
ap  steel  head,  half  bright,  blue  or  black,  unhandled,  4  p>ounds  weight, 
English  price  $9.45  per  dozen.  Details  of  other  articles  are  as  fol- 
lows: Hatchet,  No.  2,  solid  steel,  extm  Quality,  bright  and  black- 
ened, selected  handle,  $6.56  per  dozen.  Carpenter's  daw  hammer, 
adze  eye«  solid  cast  steel,  bright,  polished  hickory  handle,  weight  20 
ounces,  $6.08  per  dozen.  Hammers  and  sledges,  fine  crucible  ham- 
mer steel,  all  weights,  $8.70  per  112  pounds.  Adze,  best  carpenter's, 
half  polished.  No.  2  size,  $8.51  per  dozen;  ship-carpenter's  ad»B,  same, 
but  throated,  $10.95  per  dozen.  Pick,  laborers  interchangeable, 
point  and  chisel  ends,  ground,  No.  2  eye,  weight  6  pounds,  $11.20 
l>er  dozen ;  same  price  for  double-pointea. 

CHISELS  AND  PLANES. 

Details  of  chisels  and  planes  are  as  follows:  Firmer  chisel,  cast 
steel,  gas  tempered,  beech  handle,  ^-inch  cutting  edge,  $1.56  per 
dozen ;  same  but  with  1-inch  cutting  edge,  $2.15  per  dozen.    Firmer 
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gouges,  cast  steel,  gas  tempered,  ash  or  beech  handle,  i-uich  cutting 
edge,  $1.78  per  dozen;  same  but  with  1-inch  cutting  edge,  $2.31  per 
dozen.  Socket  firmer  chisel,  cast  steel,  all  bright,  policed  hickory 
handle,  •beveled  edge,  extra  finish,  1-inch  edge,  $5.41  per  dozen. 
Gouge  of  same  quality  and  description,  same  price.  Mortise  chisel, 
best  quality  cast  steel,  all  bright,  beech  handle,  J-inch  edge,  $5.47  per 
dozen;  same  but  with  second-quality  steel,  $4.38  per  dozen.  Plane,' 
jack,  wooden,  brass  nutted,  double  irons,  to  17  by  2J  inches,  $1.34  each. 
Smoothing  plane,  wooden,  brass  nutted,  double  irons,  to  2J  inches, 
^1.09  each.  Trying  plane,  brass  nutted,  double  irons,  2i  to  24  inches, 
$1.82  each.  Block  plane,  iron  frame,  7  inches  long,  cutter,  If  inches, 
price  $4.38  per  dozen;  same  but  with  adjustable  throat  block,  $1.03 
each.  Universal  plane,  complete  with  52  cutters,  $18.90  each. 
Spokeshaves,  double  iron,  hollow  face,  10  inches  long,  2i-inch  cutter, 
^.19  per  dozen;  same  but  adjustable  and  with  raised  handles,  $3.41 
per  dozen.  Drawknife,  crucible  steel,  polished,  blade  IJ  inches  wide, 
10  inches  long,  $9.25  per  dozen;  same  but  made  of  cast  steel,  $6.76 
per  dozen.  Cutting  gauge,  polished  mahogany,  plate  headed,  box- 
wood thimibscrew.  adjustable  steel  cutter,  $2.43  per  dozen.  Mortise 
gauge,  rosewood  slide  with  shield,  $5.35  per  dozen. 

RULES,  LEVELS,  BEVELS,  SQUARES,  CRAMPS,  HANDLES. 

Boxwood  rule,  2-foot,  4- fold,  arch  joint,  1|  inches  wide,  marked 
from  ^  inch  up,  $2.19  per  dozen;  same  but  with  double-arch  joints, 
brass-bound  edges,  $5.08  per  dozen.  Spirit  level,  iron,  two  plumb 
tubes,  plain  base,  15  inches,  $1.64  each;  same  but  made  oi  "wood,  brass 
plated,  tipped  bottoms,  12  inches,  $9.73  per  dozen;  same  but  with 
thinner  plate  and  without  tipped  bottom,  $6.81  per  dozen.  Sliding 
bevel,  hardwood  stock  with  brass  flush  lever,  8  inches,  $3.41  per 
dozen.  Try  and  miter  square,  hardwood  stock,  brass  faceplate, 
graduated  steel  blade,  6  inches,  $4.86  per  dozen.  Carpenter's  steel 
square,  made  in  one  piece,  tempered  crucible  steel,  blued  finish,  size 
24  by  2  inch  body  and  16  by  IJ  inch  tongue,  ^aduated  on  edge  from 
•^  inch  up,  $1.46  each.  Cramp,  steel  bar  section,  2|  by  f  by  ^  inches, 
depth  of  jaws  2^  inches,  length  of  bar  4  feet,  $3.65  each.  Sash 
cramp,  T-section  steel  bar,  len^h  48  inches,  with  peg  and  chain,  ^.65 
each.  Ordinary  round  chisel  handle,  made  of  beech  or  ash,  {-inch 
ferrule,  $4.14  per  gross;  ordinary  screw-driver  handle,  flat  sides, 
polished  beech,  $0.73  per  dozen;  try-plane  handle,  English  beech, 
$1.58  per  dozen. 

BTTS,  BIT  BRACES,  SCREW  DRTVERS. 

Auger  bit,  Irwin  patent,  made  of  high-grade  bit  steel,  polished, 
i  inch,  $2.43  per  dozen;  f  inch,  $3.41  per  dozen;  1  inch,  $4.38  per 
dozen.  Ordinair  auger  bits,  same  prices.  Expansion  bit  with  two 
cutters,  cutting  m)m  |  to  3  inches,  $1.95  each.    Screw  auger,  Scotch 

Eattem,  bright,  barrel  eye,  long  shank,  1  inch,  $6.32  per  dozen.  Bit 
race,  polished  sweep,  malleable  jaws,  10-inch  sweep,  plain,  $5.83  per 
dozen;  same  but  with  ratchet,  $11.76  per  dozen.  Screw  driver,  cabi- 
net, cast  steel,  6-inch  blade,  $2.19  per  dozen ;  8-inch  blade,  $2.92  per 
dozen.  I£gh-grade  ratchet  screw  driver,  6-inch  blade,  $6.32  per 
dozeiL 
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Mechanic's  pliers,  bUck-ribbed  haiMJlfS-   polished  head,   flat    or 
rMjnd  jaw<;^  made  of  best  steeL,  6  inches^  $2.92  per  dozen:  sfme.  b«u 
with  oxidiz^l  handles,  ^14  per  dozen.    Wire  pli«s,  solid  drop- 
forged  ste<fK  circle  joint,  heavy  jaws,  with  raised  ade  cutters  and 
one  wire  cutter  in  joint,  6  inches,  regular  black  finish^  $2.&2  per 
dozen.     Blacksmith's  .shoeing   pincers,   best   drop-forged   steeL    15 
inches  long,  black  finish,  bright  jaws.  $5^  per  dozen.    Bolt  dippers. 
No.  1,  b€«t  steel,  rubber  buffers,  length  2  feet,  weight  5|  poiinas  for 
three^if^th  inch  bolts,  price  $3.G5.     Cycle  wrench,  ni<^»l  plated, 
forge^l  fot^fel,  case  hardened  jaws,  $1.95  per  dozen.    Autcmobile  wreDclu 
Billings  &  Spencer^s  pattemL    9J    inches,   $5.35    per  dozen.     Pipe 
wrench,  similar  to  Stillson.  takes  1-inch  pipe,  10  indies  long,  73  cents 
each*    Spanners^  ordinary,  double  ended,  drop-forged  steel,  five  to 
the  set,  total  weight  1  pound  8  ounces,  ordinary  fini^  $1.10  per  set. 
8{)anners,  double  endea,  solid  wrought  steel,  nut  cap,  seven-eighths  bv 
1  inch,  length  16^  inches^  unfinished,  $4.86  per  doz^L    Stock  and 
dies,  engineer's,  best  quality,  dies  run  from  one-half  to  1  inch,  set 
contains  five  taps  and  five  sets  of  dies  as  well  as  stock,  set  complete, 
$22.84  each  set.    American  stocks  and  dies  are  the  most  in  demand 
m  the  East  African  market     Taps,  machine  taper,  crucible  cast 
steel,    one- fourth    inch,   28   cents   each;    same,    one-half   inch,  49 
cents    each.     Reamers,  spiral    fiuted,    one- fourth    inch,    30    c^its 
each;    same,    one-half    inch,    49    cents    each.     Cold    chisel,    octa- 

{^on  tool  steel,  polished  head  and  blade,  hand  forged,  oil  finish, 
ength  6  inches,  width  of  cut  one-half  inch,  $1.22  per  dozen.  Hand 
drill,  12^  inches  long,  drills  from  0  to  three-sixteenths  indi,  $1.46 
each ;  breast  drill,  from  0  to  one-half  inch,  $3.89  each.  Drilling  ma- 
chine, Trojan  No.  6  N,  weight  lOJ  pounds,  feed  1  inch,  $4.38  each. 
Drill  chucK,  three  jaws,  hiding  capacity  0  to  three-eighths  inch, 
$1.22  each.  Twist  drill,  straight  shank,  size  one-eighth  inch,  length 
3  inches,  49  cents  per  dozen;  same  but  one-fourth  inch  size,  length 
H  inche^^  $1.10  per  dozen.  Most  of  the  fine  precision  tools  used  in 
East  Afnca  are  made  in  the  United  States. 

FILES,  BLACKSMITHS'  TOOLS,  ANVILS,  VISES,  JACKS.  CHAINS. 

Files  and  rasps,  flat,  half  round,  or  square,  rough  or  bastard,  made 
of  crucible  cast  steel,  6  inches,  85  cents  per  dozen;  10  inches,  $1.83 
per  dozen.  Heavy  blacksmith's  tools,  about  12  cents  per  pound. 
Anvils,  first  quality,  $9.73  per  112  pounds;  second  quality,  $8.76  per 
112  pounds.  jBencn  vise,  cast-iron,  fitted  with  hardened-steel  adjust- 
able jaws,  mild-steel  screw,  bolts  and  handle.  No.  2,  width  of  jaws 
8i  inches,  weight  21  pounds,  $2.92  each.  Trojan  pipe  vise.  No.  2, 
capacity  from  one-fourth  to  3-inch  pipe^  weight  26  pounds,  $4.14 
each,  ripe  cutter,  one  wheel,  No.  2,  cuttmg  from  1  to  2  inch  pipe, 
$4.14  each.  Jack,  screw-lifting  bottle,  cast-iron  body  and  head  with 
wrought-iron  screw,  No.  2,  2-ton  capacity,  height  when  down  15 
inches,  weight  19  pounds,  $2.19  each.  The  most  popular  chain  in  this 
market  is  an  English  weldless  steel  chain  coming  in  8-foot  lengths 
with  hook  and  ring.    The  wholesale  Mombasa  prices  for  these 


five-sixteenths  inch  size,  breaking  strain  2  tons  5  hundredweif^t, 
$4.07  each;  one-half -incn  size,    breaking  strain  6  tons,  $6.02  each. 
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Double  slings  for  log  rolling  in  6- foot  lengths,  size  seven-sixteenths 
inch,  breaking  strain  4  tons  10  hundredweight,  $11.35  each.  A 
rfieap  weldless,  clinch  link  chain  in  8-foot  lengths,  sizes  one-fourth 
and  three-eighths  inch,  breaking  strain  4,284  pounds,  $1.62  each 
(Mombasa  wholesale  price).  Because  of  the  smallness  of  the  oxen, 
a  chain  7  feet  6  inches  long  would  find  a  ready  market.  A  dealer 
suggests  also  that  there  is  a  g6od  market  for  an  electrically  welded 
chain  that  would  compete  with  the  high-grade  weldless  chain  de- 
scribed above  and  that  should  sell  at  t^holesale  in  Mombasa  for  about 
two-thirds  the  price  of  the  other. 

CUTLBBT:  8CISSOB8,  8HBAB8.  AND  KNIVB8. 

Before  the  war  a  large  percentage  of  the  cutlery  on  the  market 
was  of  German  manufacture.  At  the  present  time  most  of  it  is  sup- 
plied by  English  manufacturers.  American  cutlery  is  beginning  to 
come  in,  and  dealers  are  of  the  opinion  that  medium  grades  of  these 
goods  would  sell  well  in  East  Africa.  They  state  that  there  is  a 
particularly  good  market  for  a  safetv  razor,  for  instance,  that  would 
retail  for  about  5  rupees  ($1.62)  each. 

Scissors,  round  bows,  all  polished,  best  drop-forged  steel,  4  inches, 
$1.22  per  dozen;  5  inches,  $1.34  per  dozen;  6  mches,  $1.58  per  dozen. 
Straight  trimmers,  nickel-plated  blades  and  bows,  6  inches,  $2.92  per 
dozen ;  7  inches,  $3.65  per  dozen.  Hairdressers',  6^  inches,  $3.89  per 
dozen ;  same  as  last  but  American  pattern  and  fully  nickel  plated,  7^ 
inches,  $6.44  per  dozen.  Pruning  shears  9-inch  size,  $5.83  per  dozen ; 
7-inch  size,  $4.62  per  dozen,  (jarden  shears,  iron  and  steel  blades, 
twisted  shanks,  polished  handles,  length  of  blade  from  center  of  rivet 
9  inches,  $0.73  each.  Grass  and  sheep  shears,  single  bow,  all  bright, 
6  inches,  $6.09  per  dozen ;  same,  but  only  half  bright,  $4.14  per  dozen. 
Pruning  knives,  stag  handle,  3-inch  blade,  $6.81  per  dozen.  Hair 
clippers,  barbers',  from  $1.22  to  $1.46  each. 

GARDEN  TOOLS. 

In  value  of  imports  the  most  important  garden  or  agricultural 
implements  used  in  British  East  Africa  are  the  so-called  "  jemby,'' 
or  African  hoe,  and  the  "  panga,"  a  kind  of  machete.  In  previous 
years  Germany  has  furnished  most  of  these  tools,  but  more  recently 
English  manufacturers  have  produced  them,  though  at  a  much  higher 
price.  The  "  jemby  "  is  made  of  one  piece  of  steel;  the  blade  is  heart 
shaped  and  varies  m  size  from  7  to  9  inches  from  the  lower  point  to 
the  be^nnin^  of  the  shank,  and  from  6  to  7  inches  in  width;  the 
shank  is  carried  straight  up  from  the  blade  and  is  about  8  to  10  inches 
in  length.  The  blade  is  aoout  i  inch  thick  at  the  edges  and  double 
that  around  the  center,  and  is  further  strengthened  by  a  short  rib  run- 
ning down  from  the  shank  to  just  above  the  center  of  the  blade. 
These  tools  are  very  rough  and  unfinished  in  appearance.  More 
than  50,000  dozen  per  year  are  imported.  If  American  manufac- 
turers can  make  sucn  a  hoe  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  10  or  12  cents  c.  i.  f. 
East  Africa,  they  would  be  able  to  secure  a  good  share  of  the  market. 
Another,  but  better,  hoe  used  in  the  protectorate  is  similar  to  that 
known  to  the  American  trade  as  the  (ierman  garden  hoe,  but  is  not 
bent  under  from  the  eye.    The  demand  is  for  the  round  eye,  blade 
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7  inches  broad  at  the  edge  and  10|  inches  long  including  the  eye,  with 
a  rjeinforcing  rib  running  down  into  the  blade  under  uie  eye. 
Weights  run  from  2  to  3^  pounds  each.  These  hoes  are  imported 
without  handles.  The  market  consumes  in  ordinary  years  about 
10,000  dozen  annually.  American  manufacturers  would  have  to  quote 
a  c.  i.  f .  Mombasa  price  of  around  $4  per  dozen  in  order  to  compete. 

Pandas  (similar  to  machetes)  are  sold  m  East  Africa  in  two  quali- 
ties— all-steel  blade  and  steel-edge  blade.  The  latter  is  preferred. 
The  handle  is  of  wood,  5  inches  lon^,  shai>ed  for  the  hand,  and  should 
be  well  riveted  to  the  blade.  The  blade  is  18  inches  long  and  comes 
either  with  round  or  square  point.  The  present  whole^e  price  at 
Mombasa  for  the  steel-edge  panga  runs  from  18  to  20  rupees  ($5.84 
to  $6.49)  per  dozen.  The  market  consumes  nearly  100,000  dozen  of 
these  pangas  yearly.  Before  the  war  these  were  furnished  almost 
wholly  by  Germany  and  at  prices  much  below  those  quoted  above. 
They  are  at  present  coming  from  England.  The  market  also  uses, 
but  to  a  much  smaller  extent,  an  En^li^-made  four-prong  boe  weigh- 
ing 3i  pounds,  the  wholesale  Mombasa  price  of  which  is  24  rupees 
($7.78)  per  dozen.  This  has  a  round  eye  and  is  imported  without 
handles. 

The  English  prices  (f.  o.  b.  shipping  port  in  England)  for  other 
tools  are  as  follows :  Shovel,  D  handle,  28  inches,  round  mouth,  blade 
forged  from  solid  bar,  12^  by  lOi,  $7.05  per  dozen.  Grain  scoop, 
riveted,  D  handle,  26  inches,  10-inch  strap,  blade  16  by  12  inches,  self 
color,  $10.95  per  dozen.  Spade,  D  handle,  28  inches,  16-inch  strap, 
riveted,  12-gauge  steel  plate,  12  by  7^  inches.  Quarter  bright,  $0.73 
per  dozen.  Digging  fork,  four  prongs,  D  handle,  $9.73  per  dozen. 
Hay  fork,  strapped,  two  prongs,  10  inches  long  by  5^  inches  wide, 
6J-ioot  length,  $6.82  per  dozen.  Scythes,  patent  or  riveted,  36  inches, 
$10.95  per  dozen;  42  inches,  $11.55  per  dozen.  Snaith  scythe,  $6.08 
per  dozen.  Common  Cape  sickle,  saw-tooth  edge,  20  inches,  $1.46 
per  dozen;  better  quality.  $1.95  per  dozen.  Lawn  mower,  Trojan, 
12-inch  cutter,  $3.89  each ;  oest  quality,  same  size,  $9.78  each.  Trowel, 
bricklayer's,  10  inches,  $6.56  per  dozen.  Mason's  trowel,  10|  inches, 
$2.92  per  dozen;  pointing  trowel,  6  inches,  $1.58  per  dozen;  same  but 
better  quality,  $2.92  per  dozen.  Watering  can,  galvanized,  brass 
face  rose,  screw  joint,  12  quarts  capacity,  $8.76  per  dozen. 

BUILDBB8'  HABDWARS. 

Rim  lock,  bushed,  sash  ward,  7  inches,  complete,  $6.08  per  dozen; 
8-inch  size,  $9.22  per  dozen.  Mortise  lock,  thin  japanned  steel  case, 
top  tumbler,  brass  bolts  and  follow,  reversible,  6  mches  by  |  inch, 
$5.85  per  dozen.  Sash  lock,  japanned  steel  case,  one  lever,  brass 
bolts,  2  to  8  inches,  $8.28  per  dozen.  Night  latch  lock  (sinular  to 
Yale  type),  japanned,  three  keys^  $0.97  each.  All  stales  and  grades 
of  padlocks  are  used,  and  American  goods  of  this  kind  apparently 
dominate  the  market.  Casement  fasteners,  iron,  lever  type,  $0.49  to 
$0.97  per  dozen;  same,  but  made  of  polished  brass,  $1.46  to  $2.92 

Ser  dozen.  Casement  stays,  brass,  10  mches  long,  $2.68  to  $8.98  per 
ozen ;  same,  but  of  iron,  $0.97  to  $1.22  per  dozen.  Suffold  latches, 
common,  japanned.  No.  8,  $1.58  per  dozen;  same,  but  No.  5.  $2.19  per 
dozen.  As  nearly  all  the  windows  in  East  Africa  are  oi  the  case- 
ment ^rpe,  these  goods  are  in  constant  demand. 
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T  hinges,  bright  steel,  6  inches,  $0.53  per  dozen  pairs;  8  inches, 
$0.61  per  dozen  pairs.  Strap  hin^,  6  inches,  $0.57  per  dozen  pairs ; 
8  inches,  $0.73  per  dozen  pairs.  Butts,  wrought,  2  inches,  $0.97  per 
dozen  pairs;  3  inches,  $1.82  per  dozen  pairs.  Sash  cord,  flax,  No.  3, 
$1.70  per  gross  yards;  No.  5,  $2.68:  No.  7,  $3.89.  Sash  cord  of  cop- 
per wire,  No.  2,  load  390  pounds,  $8.51  per  100  feet;  No.  6,  load  77 
pounds,  $2.92  per  100  feet.  Shelf  bracket,  japanned  steel,  center  rib 
and  brace,  6  by  5  inches,  $0.36  per  single  dozen :  same,  10  by  8  inches, 
$0.93  per  single  dozen.  Ceiling  hooKS,  tinned,  3  inches,  $0.85  per 
cross;  4  inches,  $1.14  per  gross.  Coat  hooks,  plain,  electrobras^, 
S|  indies,  $8.75  per  gross ;  of  polished  cast  brass,  5  inches,  $1.70  per 
dozen;  6  inches,  $2.43  per  dozen. 

BOLTS,  NUTS,  NAILS. 

Bolts,  black  cup  square,  i  inch  diameter,  2  inches  long,  $0.61  per 
ffross;  same,  but  4  inches  long,  $0.81  per  gross.  Square  nuts,  ^  inch, 
$0.34  per  gross.  Bolt  and  nut  for  galvanized  iron  roofing,  1  by  ^ 
inch,  $0.49  per  gross.  Fencing  staples,  ordinary  galvanized,  }  inch, 
12  gau^,  $0.61  per  great  gross;  l|  inches,  8  gauge,  $5.35  per  hun- 
dredwei^t  (112  poimds).  Practically  all  the  wire  nails  used  in 
British  East  Africa  are  from  the  United  States.  Sizes  run  from  1 
to  6  inches.  They  are  put  up  in  7-pound  packages,  16  making  one 
Engli^  hundredweight  (112  pounds). 

Ine  present  Mombasa  wholesale  price  is  48  rupees  ($15.57)  per 

hundredweight. 

OIL  BT0VB8,  LANTBBN8,  BLOW  LAMPS,  COFFEE  MILLS,  ETC. 

There  is  an  increasing  use  of  small  oil  stoves,  which  are  used  for 
cooking  purposes  by  the  Indian  population.  A  common  type  is  of 
one  burner,  12  inches  high,  English  cost  $12.89  per  dozen;  2  burners, 
9^  inches  high,  $10.25  per  dozen.  Primus  No.  4,  spirit  burner,  capac- 
ity 1^  pints,  weight  2|  pounds,  height  7f  inches,  $2.43  each.  Hand  or 
humcane  lanterns,  oil,  have  always  been  popular,  and  one  well- 
known  American  manufacturer  has  sold  most  of  those  now  in  use. 
The  English  lantern  with  tubular  frame  costs  $5.35  to  $6.32  per  dozen 
f .  o.  b.  England.  Coffee  mill,  hand,  square  box,  brass  hopper,  crank 
on  top,  size  No.  1,  $1.09  each;  a  cheaper  grade  at  $4.86  per  dozen. 
Blow  lamp,  Lamb  No.  2,  full  size,  $1.95  each.  Cash  boxes  in  small 
sizes  are  in  constant  demand  and  are  now  largely  supplied  by  Eng- 
land. Typical  grades  on  the  market  are  a  japanned  box  with  tumbler 
lock,  two  Keys,  8-inch  size,  $0.49  each;  10-inch  size,  $0.69  each;  and 
a  still  cheaper  grade  at  $4.86  per  dozen.  There  is  a  ^ood  demand  for 
rabbit  traps,  especially  for  one  with  a  galvanized-iron  plate,  brass 
catch,  iron  setter,  and  witiiout  chains,  4-inch  size,  English  price  $1.70 
per  dozen. 

SCALES. 

Many  kinds  and  qualities  of  household  scales  or  balances  are  on 
the  market,  the  most  used  being  the  common  long-arm  balance  with 
scoop  on  one  side  and  weights  on  the  other,  it  weighs  up  to  2 
pounds,  and  the  English  price  is  $0.97  each.  Platform  scales  mounted 
on  two  to  four  wheels,  to  weigh  4  hundredweight  (English)  cost 
$27.15  each. 
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TTj*  nuirket  in  kiuben  utensils  and  ecaiDeled  ware  is  largely  con- 
fined U*  the  ordinary  types  of  kettles,  pans,  and  pails.     Before  the 
war  Germany  giipplied  large  quantities  odF  the  cheaper  grades  of  enam- 
eled ware.    Yliis  trade  has  lately  been  supplied  br  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.     Althoagfa  a  fair  nnmber  of  aluminom  utensils 
are  sold,  they  apparently  do  not  give  the  same  satisfaction  as  the 
enameled  goods,  lor  the  reason  that  they  are  more  expensive  and  re- 
fjuire  mrjdi  more  labor  to  keep  clean.    Among  the  Arabs  and  the 
ctfBist  tribes  utensils  made  of  copper  have  been  used  almost  entirely 
in  the  past,  but  the  difficulty  in  getting  supplies  has  forced  the  in- 
creasing use  of  the  modem  articles.    English  prices  for  representative 
lines  are  as  follows:  Kettle,  made  of  best  blocJ^  tin,  seamless,  copper 
bo^ly  and  bottom,  capacity  4  pints,  $5.35  per  dozen;  capacity  8  pmts, 
piJA  per  dozen.    Saucepan,  oeep,  made  of  aluminum,  wire  edge,  pol- 
ished outside,  frosted  inside,  tubular  handle,  diameter  6|  inches, 
capacity  4  pints,  $4.14  per  dozen.     Saucepan,  wrought  steeK  enam- 
eled, mottl^  outside,  white  inside,  No.  7,  capacity  8  pints,  $6.56  per 
dozen  ^  same,  but  capacity  12  pints,  $8.03  per  dozen.    Oval  pot.  same 
material  as  last,  capacity  3  gallons,  $14.60  per  dozen ;  same,  but  capac- 
itv  5  gallons,  $18.98  per  dozen.    Stew  pan,  same  material  as  last,  Na 
6|^.  capacity  8  pints,  $7.78  per  dozen;  same,  but  capacity  12  pints, 
$10.70  per  dozen. 


ROOFING  MATBBIAL  AND  WALL  BOARD. 


The  most  noticeable  brands  of  roofing  in  the  market  are  an  Amer- 
ican make,  "  Rubberoid,"  and  "  Rok  " — the  last  two  said  to  be  made 
in  England.  The  English  roofing  sells  for  about  10  rupees  ($3.24) 
IcHS  per  roll  than  the  American.  These  brands  about  divide  the 
market,  which  is,  of  course,  rather  small.  Each  of  these  roofings 
usually  comes  in  two  grades,  one  for  warehouses  and  similar  buildings 
and  a  much  better  grade  for  residences.  The  first  comes  in  rcdls  36 
inches  wide,  containing  216  square  feet,  and  sells  at  wholesale  in 
Mombasa  for  46  rupees  ([$14.92)  per  roll.  The  better  jgrade  is  18 
inchen  wide,  in  rolls  containing  116  square  feet,  and  seUs  tor  the  same 
price  per  roll.  An  important  dealer  states  that  there  is  a  small 
market  for  a  good  asbestos  roofing  tile.  Those  at  present  on  the 
market  are  of  English  manufacture ;  they  come  in  two  colors,  red  or 
pray,  and  measure  15}  inches  square  by  one-eighth  inch  thick,  weigh- 
ing 280  pounds  to  100  pieces.  The  wholesale  Mombasa  price  for  these 
(iles  is  82  rupees  ($10.88^  per  100.  There  are  several  varieties  of  wall 
boards  on  the  market,  out  a  well-known  American  make  probably 
supplies  a  large  share  of  the  trade,  although  the  total  demand  for 
this  material  is  not  large.  This  comes  in  i£eets  32  inches  wide  and 
in  6,  7,  8,  9^  and  10  foot  lengths.  The  most  popular  are  the  7-foot 
lengths,  which  sell  at  wholesale  at  Mombasa  at  6.25  rupees  ($2.03) 
per  sheet,  and  the  9-foot  lengths,  which  sell  at  8  rupees  ($2.60)  per 
sheet* 

'QALVANIZSD  IRON— WIRB  AND  WIBB  NBTTIN& 

East  Africa  has  always  been  a  large  consumer  of  galvanized  dieet- 
ing  for  building  purposes,  and  the  demand  is  greater  to-day  than  ever. 
During  the  past  six  months  it  has  been  exceedingly  difficult  to  get 
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stocks  from  England,  which  supplies  most  of  the  trade  in  this  mate- 
rial. The  corrugated  iron  us^d  is  of  24  gauge  and  put  up  in  bundles 
containing  approximately  80  running  feet.  The  lengths  are  6,  7,  8, 
9.  and  10  feet,  and  the  number  of  sheets  in  each  bundk  are  14, 12, 10, 
9.  or  8.  The  wholesale  Mombasa  price  at  present  is  78  rupee  cents 
($0.25)  per  foot. 

Wire  of  all  kinds  has  been  difficult  to  get  within  the  past  year,  the 
greater  part  of  this  material  being  supplied  by  the  United  States, 
although  most  of  the  woven-wire  fencing  comes  from  England.  The 
Mombasa  wholesale  price  for  12-gauge  barbed  wire  in  coils  of  112 
pounds  is  17.50  rupees  ($5.68)  per  coil;  plain  galvanized  wire,  gauges 
G  to  12,  in  coils  of  112  pounds,  25  rupees  ($8.11)  per  coil.  There  is 
a  fairly  large  demand  for  this  plain  wire.  The  development  of  the 
sisal  industr}[  in  East  Africa  and  the  need  for  a  17-gauge  binding 
wire  for  the  sisal  bales  creates  a  large  demand  for  this  wire.  It  comes 
in  rolls  of  28  pounds  and  of  112  pounds.  The  latter  sell  (wholesale) 
at  50  rupees  ($16.22)  per  hundredweight  (112  pounds).  Ordinary 
galvanized  wire  netting  comes  in  rolls  of  50  yaros.  The  16-gauge  is 
of  l^-inch  mesh  and  in  3  and  6  foot  widths,  the  first  selling  for  36 
rupees  ($11.68)  and  the  latter  for  72  rupees  ($23.36)  per  rdl.  The 
18-gauge  is  4  feet  wide  and  of  1-inch  mesh  and  sells  for  47  rupees 
($15.25)  per  roll.  The  19-gauge  comes  3  feet  wide,  J-inch  mesh, 
price  48  rupees  ($15.57)  per  roll;  3  feet  wide,  1^-inch  mesh,  24  rupees 
($7.78) ;  and  6  feet  wide,  li-inch  mesh,  36  rupees  ($11.68).  All  of 
this  fencing  comes  packed  in  pitch  paper.  Pig  or  sheep  fencing  comes 
in  50-yard  rolls,  15  and  16  gauge,  2  and  3  feet  wide,  and  of  3-indi 
mesh,  with  an  extra  strand  running  throug;h  the  center  lengthwise 
to  strengthen  it.  There  are  no  stocks  of  this  netting  in  the  market 
at  the  present  time,  and  the  last  English  quotation  was  $2  per  roll 
f.  o.  b.  ship  in  England.  It  is  probable  that,  if  properly  introduced, 
American  wire  fencing  and  netting  would  fina  a  ready  market  in 
East  Africa. 

CEMENT. 

The  cement  at  present  on  the  market  is  of  Englishproduction, 
with  a  few  importations  from  Italy  and  France.  The  English 
cement  comes  in  casks  or  in  iron  drums  containing  400  pounds  each, 
the  present  price  for  the  former  being  26  rupees  ($8.43)^  and  for  the 
latter  28  rupees  ($9.08)  per  400  pounds.  Tne  market  is  very  short 
of  this  material,  but  it  is  probable  that  not  much  relief  may  be  ex- 
pected until  freight  rates  are  lower.  Many  building  operations  that 
are  contemplated  have  been  indefinitely  suspended  owing  to  the  pres- 
ent prohibitive  cost  of  this  material. 

WAGONS.  CARRIAGES,  AND  WHBBLBABROWS. 

The  importation  of  vehicles  and  parts  decreased  nearly  43  per 
cent  during  1916  as  compared  with  the  imports  of  the  previous  year, 
although  the  share  of  the  United  States  in  this  trade  increased  from 
14  per  cent  to  34  per  cent  of  the  total.  For  some  years  past  Ameri- 
can light  wagons,  buggies,  and  buckboards  have  been  very  popular 
in  the  East  African  market,  owin^  to  the  efforts  of  an  American 
commission  house.  The  present  high  freight  rates,  however,  have 
more  than  doubled  the  retail  prices  and  have  forced  the  demand 
down  to  tiie  very  minimum.    A  full-size,  high-grade  buggy  sold  in 
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Mombasa  for  450  rupees  ($146)  before  the  war,  the  present  price 
being  exactly  double.  A  light  three-spring  wagon  with  movable 
seat,  capacity  800  pounds,  previously  sold  for  425  rupees  ($137.88), 
the  present  price  bein^  900  rupees  ($292).  A  high-grade  buckboard 
sold  for  400  rupees  ($129.77),  the  present  price  teing  800  rupees 
($259.54).  A  two- wheeled  cart,  with  upholstered  seat  and  coil 
springs,  sells  for  250  rupees  ($81.10) ;  same  but  without  upholstered 
seat  and  with  slat  foot-rest,  175  rupees  ($56.77).  These  last  two 
items  are  very  popular,  and  large  nimibers  could  be  sold  if  the  prices 
were  about  40  per  cent  less. 

There  is  always  a  large  demand  for  jinrikishas,  but  these  are 
nearly  all  made  m  the  country,  the  wheels,  springs,  and  tops  being 
imported.  They  sell  for  550  rupees  ($178.44^  to  750  rupees  ($243.32). 
A  few  have  bc^n  imported  from  South  Airica,  but  they  are  of  a 
smaller  type  and  not  so  well  finished;  they  sell  for  600  rupees 
($162.22)  each. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  heavy  farm  wagons  very  stron^y 
made.  One  now  on  the  market  is  10  feet  6  inches  long,  capaci^ 
5,000  pounds,  and  weighs  1,495  pounds,  the  local  price  being  1^50 
rupees  ($373.09).  As  a  great  many  wagons  are  made  in  the  country, 
there  is  a  good  demand  for  heavy  wason  wheels  and  axles.  A  set  now 
on  the  market  consisting  of  two  wheels,  42  by  2|  inches,  with  aile,  sells 
for  170  rupees  ($55.15).  Carriage  and  wagon  accessories  are  mostly 
imported  from  England^  although  springs,  wheels,  axles,  and  some 
hoods  come  from  the  Umted  States. 

There  is  an  ever-increasing  market  for  wheelbarrows  and  scrapers 
for  road  and  railway  work,  the  largest  users  being  the  public  works 
department  and  the  Uganda  Railway.  American  goods  of  this  type 
have  long  been  popular  in  East  Africa.  An  all-steel  tubular  barrow, 
capacity  3  cubic  feet,  weight  65  pounds,  sells  for  27:50  rupees  ($8.92) ; 
wooden  barrow,  weight  52  pounds,  price  17:50  rupees  ($5.68)  ;  plam 
drag  scraper,  capacitjr  7  cubic  feet,  weight  98  pounds,  bowl  from  top 
of  back  to  cutting  edge  84  inches,  width  33  inches,  aepth  10  inches, 
price  37 :50  rupees  ($12.17)  each. 

MOTOR  CABS.  MOTORCTCLBS,  BICTCLBS,  TIBB8,  AND  ACCB880BIB8. 

Considering  the  relatively  small  European  population  of  the  two 
protectorates,  the  motor-car  business  has  made  rapid  progress  dur- 
mg  the  past  three  years.  The  total  annual  requirement,  however,  is 
not  large,  and  the  lack  of  good  roads  through  the  country  tends  to 
restrict  the  demand.  There  are  a  few  very  expensive  cars  in  the 
country,  but  the  vast  majority  are  of  the  type  that  sells  for  around 
$360  and  $600  in  the  United  States.  American  cars  of  this  type  domi- 
nate the  market.  The  present  cost  of  shipping  these  cars  from 
America  is  a  serious  handicap  to  any  great  expansion  of  the  busi- 
ness for  some  time  to  come,  as  for  even  the  cheapest  car  this  cost 
amounts  to  more  than  $500  per  car. 

Motorcycles  are  used  not  onlv  by  the  Europeans,  but  by  Asiatics 
and  occasionally  (in  Uganda)  oy  natives  as  well.  They  are  a  very 
popular  means  of  conveyance,  especially  among  government  officials 
whose  duties  necessitate  long  journeys  over  indiflferent  roads  and 
through  hilly  country.  In  normal  years  most  of  these  machines  came 
from  England,  but  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  two  well-known 
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American  makes  have  made  rapid  progress  in  their  sales,  and  very 
recently  a  Swiss  machine  has  been  imported,  although  so  far  only  a 
few  have  been  sold.  Many  people  who  have  purchased  American 
machines  complain  that  the  smaller  sizes  are  not  powerful  enough 
for  the  countrVj  on  account  of  the  difficult  roads  and  numerous  hills, 
and  that  the  hij^her-powered  machines  are  too  heavy.  Differences 
in  home  prices  S)r  machines  of  the  same  kind  and  power  imported 
from  the  various  countries  are  more  or  less  evened  up  by  the  high 
freight  rates,  and  at  present  the  motorcycles  retail  on  the  East 
African  market  at  approximately  the  same  prices — 1,800  to  8,000 
rupees  ($583.97  to  $973.30)  each. 

Bicycles  are  in  greater  demand  than  is  usual  in  new  countries. 
The  great  majority  are  imported  from  England  and  sell  for  150  to 
215  rupees  ($48.66  to  $69.75)  each.  They  are  usually  of  the  three- 
speed  type,  with  hand  brakes,  and  furnished  with  mud  guards.  They 
are  used  by  all  classes  of  people  and  all  through  the  country.  It  is 
probable  that  the  demand  is  increasing  year  by  year.  American 
manufacturers  who  may  be  interested  in  this  market  should  be  careful 
to  meet  the  requirements  as  to  hand  brakes  and  mud  guards.  Coaster 
brakes  are  not  popular,  largely  because  they  have  never  been  used 
to  any  extent. 

Motor-car  and  cycle  accessories  and  tires  are  supplied  by  England, 
the  United  States,  and  to  a  much  less  extent  by  Italy.  The  most 
important  item  in  this  line  is  Drobably  bicycle  tires,  of  which  thou- 
sands are  imported  annually.  Medium  grades  are  most  in  demand — 
those  that  sell  at  whole^le  in  England  for  7s.  6d.  ($1.82)  each.  A 
ribbed  tread  running  with  the  tire  is  the  most  popular. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMBNTS  AND  MACmNERTi  INTRODUCTION. 

The  largest  users  of  agricultural  implements  and  machinery  are 
the  European  farmers  who  have  settled  in  British  East  Africa  and 
Uganda  aurinff  the  past  10  years.  Just  before  the  war  the  importa- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  agricultural  equipment  had  been  increa^ng  very 
rapidly,  amountingin  1914  to  more  than  $230,000,  as  against  only 
$149,415  in  1916.  The  decrease  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  most 
of  these  settlers  have  joined  the  military  forces,  leaving  their  families 
or  hired  men  to  operate  the  farms.  The  result  has  been  that  very 
little  expansion  has  taken  place.  To  this  difficulty  has  been  added 
the  abnormal  prices  for  all  such  goods  and  the  fact  that  the  labor 
question  has  become  acute  through  the  recruiting  of  natives  into  the 
carriers'  or  porters'  corps  for  the  military  campaign  in  German  East 
Africa.  British  East  Africa  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country, 
however,  and  the  situation  of  to-day  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  a 
temporary  condition  that  will  end  at  the  termination  of  the  war. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  rich  land  have  been  taken  up  by  settlers  who 
are  planning  to  put  most  of  this  under  intensive  cultivation  in  the 
near  future.  The  protectorate  government  is  at  present  studying 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  settlement  upon  the  land  of  soldiers 
who  have  served  their  country,  the  idea  beinff  to  furnish  them  with 
a  reasonable  acreage  and  to  assist  them  to  nnance  these  farms  by 
loans  or  otherwise.  Upon  the  result  of  these  efforts  will  depend  to  a 
large  extent  East  Africa's  place  among  the  agricultural  countries 
of  the  world,  and  this  place  should  be  assured  by  reason  of  tlie 
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enormous  amount  of  rich  land  available  for  cultivation  and  the  wide 
variety  of  products  that  this  land  can  produce. 

Up  to  the  present  time  practically^  all  of  the  a^cultural  imple- 
ments and  machinery  have  oeen  furnished  by  the  United  States  and 
England,  and,  as  most  of  the  English  plants  are  now  devoted  to 
other  purposes,  local  importers  have  recently  depended  almost  wholly 
upon  American  manufacturers  for  their  supplies.  As  a  general  rule 
only  the  best  of  the  American  implements  have  been  imported,  with 
the  result  that  their  reputation  is  high  and  is  likely  to  endure.  The 
following  descriptions  of  implement  now  on  the  market  show  the 
kind  and  qualities  most  in  demand.  All  such  ^oods  are  sold  to  the 
consumer  on  a  cash  basis — ^that  is,  payment  within  30  days  from  date 
of  sale — there  bein^  so  far  no  urgent  need  for  credit  arrangements 
such  as  are  oflferea  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  im- 
porters buv  the  goods  from  the  foreign  manufacturer  on  the  same 
basis  as  other  hardware  lines.  Prices  quoted  below  are  retail  prices 
in  East  Africa. 

PL0WS»  HAKROWS.  AND  CULTIVATOB8. 

Lift  gang,  double-furrow  plow,  steel  frame,  wheel  cutters  and 
rear-wheel  attachment,  cut  24  inches,  weight  555  pounds,  price  275 
rupees  ($89.22).  Lift  sulky  moldboard  plow,  sin^e  furrow,  cut  14 
inches,  weight  895  pounds,  price  215  rupees  ($69.75) .   Two-way  sulky 

Slow,  cut  12  inches,  weight  567  pounds,  price  155  rupees  ($50.29). 
[oldboard  sulky  plow,  13-inch  cut,  weight  495  pounds,  price  155 
rupees  ($50.29) ;  same  but  17-inch  cut  and  weight  528  pounds,  price 
160  rupees  ($51.91).  Heavy  moldboard  plow,  extra-heavy  wood 
beam  for  breaking  land,  cut  12  inches,  weight  170  pounds,  250  rupees 
($81.11).  Orchard  plow,  steel  beam  and  frame,  weight  98  pounds, 
100  rupees  ($32.44).  Heavy  ^ub  breaker  plow,  wood  beam  with 
forecarriage  and  levers,  cut  24  inches,  weight  420  pounds,  price  250 
rupees  ($81.11).  Disk  plow,  three  wheeb.  single  furrow,  26- inch 
disk,  weight  690  pounds,  195  rupees  ($63.26) ;  same,  but  with  double 
disks,  weight  825  pounds,  275  rupees  ($89.22) ;  same,  but  with  three 
disks,  weight  1,042  pounds,  825  rupees  ($105.44) ;  same,  but  with 
four  disks,  weight  1,146  pounds*  425  rupees  ($137.88).  Reversible 
single-disk  (26-mch)  plow,  weignt  580  pounds,  205  rupees  ($66.51). 
Twin-disk  reversible  plow,  weight  730  pounds,  225  rupees  ($73). 
Disk  harrow,  4-foot  cut,  8  disks,  weight  303  pounds,  125  rupees 
($40.55) ;  same,  but  yrith  16  disks,  9-foot  cut,  weight  576  pounds,  235 
rupees  ($76.24).  Zigzag  spike  harrow,  60  teeth  in  throe  sections, 
width  9\  feet,  weight  160  pounds,  125  rupees  ($40.55) ;  same,  but 
with  80  teeth,  four  sections,  width  12^  feet,  weight  215  pounds,  165 
rupees  ($53.53).  Engli^  zigzag  spike  harrow,  80  teeth,  four  sec- 
tions, weight  500  pounds,  16  feet  wide,  175  rupees  ($56.77). 

Five-tine  cultivator,  steel  frame,  wooden  handles,  forewheel, 
weight  66  pounds,  45  rupees  ($14.60) ;  same,  but  with  nine  tines, 
weight  85  pounds,  55  rupees  ($17.84).  Light  disk  surface  cultivator, 
mounted,  with  seat,  levers,  etc.,  all  steel,  six  disks,  wei^t  462  pounds, 
400  rupees  ($129.77).  Spring-tooth  cultivator,  seven  spring  teeth, 
with  handles  and  levers,  weight  65  pounds,  35  rupees  ($11.35).  Com- 
bined tooth  cultivator  and  harrow,  14  teeth,  steel  frame,  handles  and 
forewheel,  weight  61  pounds,  45  rupees  ($14.60).    Single-row  didc 
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com  drill,  edge  drop,  weight  100  pounds,  75  rupees  ($24.88) .  Double- 
row  drill,  mounted,  shoe  planter,  seat,  steel  frame  and  wheels,  weight 
856  pounds,  235  rupees  ($76^). 

MOWING  MACmNIS  AND  BAUNG  PRBSSBS. 

Only  a  very  few  mowing  machines  are  in  use  in  East  Africa.  One 
on  the  market  is  of  very  good  English  make,  medium  size,  and  sells 
for  about  450  rupees  ($146).  The  demand  for  grain  harvesters, 
thrashers,  loading  machines,  etc.,  is  not  large  enough  to  warrant  deial- 
ers  in  carrving  stocks.  Most  of  those  in  use  are  of  American  manu- 
facture. The  demand  for  baling  presses  is  small  at  present,  but  the 
development  of  the  sisal  and  co5;on  industries  will  soon  require  both 
hand  and  power  presses  of  different  sizes.  A  hand-lever  press  on  the 
market  bales  hay  to  40  pounds  and  upward,  size  of  bale  being  14  by 
18  inches  by  any  length  up  to  46  inches^  estimated  output  12  bales 
per  hour,  weight  of  press  340  pounds,  price  200  rupees  ($64.88).  A 
small  handpower  winnower  sells  for  225  rupees  ($73). 

WINDMILLS,  SHBLLBR8.  CORN  MILLS,  CANS  MILLS.  SPRAYERS. 

The  demand  for  windmills  is  small,  but  a  certain  American  make 
is  well  blown  in  East  Africa.  The  most  popular  is  a  12- foot  mill 
with  a  40-foot  tower  and  pumping  about  400  gallons  per  hour  with  a 
15-mile-per-hour  wind,  price  800  rupees  ($259.55).  Com  sheller, 
hand  or  power,  double  feed,  with  automatic  shaker,  bagger,  and  ele- 
vator, 300  rupees  ($97.33).  Hand  sheller,  single  feed,  200  rupees 
($64.88).  Single  com  sheller,  small  size,  hand,  all  iron,  to  be  fixed  to 
a  box  or  barrel,  15  rupees  ($4.86).  Power  com  finder,  mounted  on 
iron  stand,  size  of  stone  14  inches,  pulley  8^by  4  inches,  speed  700  to 
750  revolutions  per  minute,  approximate  weight  550  pounds,  price 
500  rupees  ($162.22).  Hand  grinder  mounted  on  stand,  large  fly- 
wheel, weight  140  pounds,  120  rupees  ($38.93).  Chaff  cutters,  Eng- 
lish make,  hand  power,  mounted  on  cast-iron  frame,  7-inch  rising 
springs,  35-inch  fljrwheel,  f-inch  cut,  75  rupees  ($24.33).  Small 
horsepower  cane  mill  (similar  to  the  "Chattanooga"),  150  rupees 
($48.66).  English  sprayA:,  knapsack  type,  brass,  holds  3i  gallons,  60 
rupees  ($19.47).  Large-size  sprayer,  mounted  on  wheels,  with  han- 
dles, pump  and  lone  pipes,  holds  50  gallons,  375  rupees  ($121.66). 
Portaole  kerosene-oil  engine,  mounted  on  four-wheel  truck,  2J  horse- 
power (English  rating),  800  rupees  ($259.54);  same,  but  3J  horse- 
power, 900  mpees  ($292). 

DAIKT  MACHINnT. 

Most  of  the  dairy  equipment  on  the  market  is  of  Swedish  manufac- 
ture, with  some  English  and  American  makes  occasionally  sold. 
Swedi^  Alfa  Laval  separator  '* Viola"  No.  3,  capacity  14  gallons 
per  hour,  price  150  rupees  ($48.66) :  same,  but  with  capacity  of  22 
gallons  per  hour,  200  rupees  ($64.88) ;  capacity  33  gallons  per  hour, 
250  rupees  ($81.11) ;  45  gallons,  300  rupees  ($97.33) ;  66  gallons,  400 
rupees  ($129.77) ;  90  gallons,  500  rupees  ($162.21) ;  132  gallons  per 
hour,  700  mpees  ($227.10).  English-made  barrel  butter  chum,  end- 
over-end  type,  capacity  9^  gallons,  110  rupees  ($35.68).  Alfa  Laval 
centrifugal  churn,  capacity  4^  quarts  in  three  minutes,  40  rupees 
($12.98)  each. 
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COFFEE  MACHINERY. 

It  has  been  stated  that  there  are  nearly  40,000  acres  of  land  devoted 
to  the  coflfee  industry  in  British  East  Africa  and  Uganda.  Meet  of 
this  acreage,  of  course,  is  young  and  not  in  bearing,  but  each  year 
notes  an  increasing  importation  of  coffee  pulpers  and  washers  of 
various  kinds,  though  seldom,  if  ever,  of  a  very  elaborate  or  expen- 
sive character.  All  of  this  equipment  has  heretofore  been  supplied 
by  English  manufacturers.  During  the  past  year  there  has  be^i 
considerable  difficulty  in  having  orders  mled,  and  dealers  in  East 
Africa  believe  that  certain  American-made  machinery  of  this  type 
would  meet  with  favor.  The  following  descriptions  are  of  Engli^ 
machines  now  on  the  market,  and  the  prices  are  net  f.  o.  b.  ship  at 
English  shipping  ports: 

(5)ffee  pulper,  power,  capacity  4,800  pounds  cherry  coffee  per  hour 
when  driven  at  a  speed  of  120  revolutions  per  mmute,  price  with 
ordinary  breast,  $126  each.  Pulper,  hand  or  power,  small  size,  ordi- 
nary breast,  price  $88.  Pulper,  "Jamaica,"  hand,  with  ordinary 
breast,  $60.  ■Pulper,  "La  Colombia,"  small  hand  power,  to  sit  on 
table  or  box,  $38.50.  Pulper,  single  disk,  hand,  flywheel  and  two 
handles,  disk  covered  with  copper,  $82.50;  same,  but  with  double 
disks,  $132.  Vertical  tank  washer,  steel,  capacitv  10  hundredweight 
of  fermented  coffee  in  10  minutes,  $148.  Conee-dryinff  machine, 
Guardiola's  system,  10  feet  long,  capacity  7,000  pounds  of  wet  coffee 
l>er  charge,  price  $1,468.  Improved  fire  heater  for  the  foregoing 
dryer,  $1^32.  Small  coffee-drying  machine  with  fire  heater,  fan,  and 
hand  driving  gear,  capacity  500  pounds  of  wet  coffee  per  charge, 
$330. 

MACHINBKT  EMPLOYED  IN  gISAL  INDUSTRY. 

The  sisal  industry  is  of  constantly  growing  importance  in  British 
East  Africa.  It  is  expected  that  the  exports  from  that  territory  in 
1918  will  amount  to  more  than  10,000  long  tons.  The  principal 
decorticating  (extracting)  machines  in  use  in  East  Africa  are  the 
"  New  Corona,"  *'  Robey,°'  "  Mola,"  *'  Finnigan-Zabriskie,"  and  a  few 
old  raspadors.  Before  the  war  the  machine  in  highest  favor  was  the 
"  New  Corona,"  but  the  improvements  that  have  been  effected  recently 
in  tiie  "Robey"  appear  to  render  it  more  efficient  than  the  "New 
Corona  "  in  both  quantity  of  output  and  quality  of  extraction. 

The  "  New  Corona  "  is  made  by  Krupps,  Germany,  requires  about 
30  horsepower  to  operate,  extracts  about  2  tons  of  dry  fioer  per  day 
of  10  hours,  and  cost,  before  the  war,  about  $3,800  at  Hamburg  packed 
for  export.  The  "  Robey  "  is  an  English  machine,  requires  40  horse- 
power, extracts  about  2J  tons  of  fiber,  and  costs  about  $4,000.  The 
"  Mola  "  is  another  German  machine  much  favored  in  German  East 
Africa,  and  requires  48  horsepower  to  operate  it.  It  is  a  high-speed 
machine  and  extracts  nearly  3  tons  of  nber  per  day.  Planters  state 
that  owing  to  its  high  speed  the  quality  of  extraction  is  not  good,  al- 
though this  fault  is  remedied  if  the  output  is  confined  to  about  2|  tons 
per  day.  The  cost  is  about  $3,200.  The  "  Finnigan-Zabriskie  "  costs 
approximately  $3,500,  and  its  fiber  extraction  capacity  is  only  a  Uttle 
more  than  1  ton  per  day.  It  is  one  of  the  pioneer  machines  in  the 
East  African  fiela  and  has  done  excellent  work,  but  is  now  being  re- 
placed by  "Robey"  machines.    The  old  raspadors  are  also  wing 
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abandoned,  as  their  efficiency  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
other  machines. 

The  power  plants  are  of  nearly  all  types — steam,  suction  gas,  oil, 
and  gasoline.  Where  fuel  is  abundant  and  cheap  the  steam  plant  is 
preferred,  suction-gas  engines  being  next  in  favor.  Crude  on  is  not 
obtainable  in  the  country  and  petrol  (gasoline)  is  expensive — about 
2  rupees  ($0.65)  per  ^ilon.  it  has  been  suggested  that  in  certain 
localities  kerosene  engmes  could  be  profitably  used,  for  kerosene  sells 
for  about  one-half  the  price  of  gasoline. 

Pumping  machinery  is  of  the  usual  type,  there  being  no  abnormal 
working  conditions  that  require  special  construction.  Beating  and 
cleaning  machines  are  often  of  home  construction,  although  several 
have  been  imported  from  England,  the  cost  being  relatively  low  in 
comparison  with  that  for  the  decorticating  machines.  Baling  equip- 
ment is  operated  both  by  hand  and  by  power,  the  English  Shirtliff 
"  Bijoli  "  press  apparently  being  the  most  popular.  There  is  a  good 
field  for  small,  low-priced  baling  machinery,  operated  by  power. 

Plantation  railways  are  equipped  both  with  push  cars  and  with 
small  steam  or  gasoline  engines.  A  rule-of-thumb  method  of  calculat- 
ing the  total  cost  of  such  equipment,  including  cars,  laying  track,  etc., 
is  approximately  $1,200  per  mile  for  a  plantation  having  not  less 
than  4  miles  of  track. 

COTTON-GINNING  MACmNBRT. 

In  the  Protectorate  of  Uganda  the  cotton  industry  has  forced 
ahead  with  remarkable  rapidity  and  bids  fair  to  b^me  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  world's  production,  yielding  an  excellent  va- 
riety of  Upland  cotton.  Durmg  the  fiscal  year  1915,  the  banner 
year  for  Uganda  cotton,  107,139  hundredweight  of  ginned  and 
30,188  of  unpinned  cotton  were  exported,  British  and  Indian  capi- 
tal has  been  mvested  in  the  ginning  plants  that  are  scattered  ti^ough- 
out  the  territory  at  producing  ana  marketing  centers.  There  are 
now  21  power  ginneries  and  70  hand  gins,  very  few  of  the  latter 
being  in  use.  Practically  all  of  the  gins  and  presses  are  of  British 
manufacture,  the  individual  capacity  of  the  larger  plants  averaging 
not  more  than  250  full-pressed  bales  per  week.  The  total  machinery 
equipment  of  the  21  power  ginneries  consists  of  180  roller  and  33 
saw  gins,  18  baling  presses.  16  seed  openers,  and  3  delinters.  Three 
of  the  plants  are  operated  oy  steam,  10  by  oil  engines,  and  8  by  suc- 
tion gas  engines.  The  percentage  of  lint  to  seed  cotton  obtained 
by  the  ginneries  varies  with  the  season,  the  locality,  and  the  equip- 
ment of  the  plant.  During  the  year  1916  these  percentages  ranged 
from  28  to  33  per  cent.  The  product  is  packed  420  pounds  to  the 
bale,  wrapped  with  heavy  burlap,  and  bound  with  seven  iron  straps. 

Note. — In  connection  with  the  foregoing  report.  Consul  Starrett  transmitted 
lists  of  commission  agents,  hardware  dealers,  and  importers  of  agricultural 
implements  in  British  East  Africa  and  Uganda.  These  may  be  obtained  upon 
application  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  or  its  district  or 
cooperative  offices.    Inquirers  should  refer  to  file  No.  92418. 
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LETTER  OF  SUBMITTAL. 


Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 

Washington^  December  10^  1917, 
Sir:  There  is  submitted  herewith  a  report  on  the  olive  industry 
of  Spain,  prepared  by  Wilbur  T.  Gracey,  American  consul  at  Seville. 
The  Seville  consular  district  embraces  Andalusia,  the  most  important 
olive-growing  district  in  Spain,  from  which  large  quantities  of 
pickled  olives  are  shipped  to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Gracey,  who 
has  been  stationed  at  Seville  during  the  last  three  years,  gives  in 
this  report  information  that  will  be  of  particular  interest  to  the  olive 
growers  of  California  and  also  to  importers  and  dealers  in  pickled 
olives  in  the  Eastern  States. 
Respectfully, 

B.  S.  Cutler, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 
To  Hon.  William  C.  Redfield, 

Secretary  of  Commerce. 
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OLIVE  GROWING  IN  SPAIN. 


INTRODUCTION. 

■ 

The  olive  is  one  of  the  leading  fruits  of  the  world  and  one  of  the 
oldest  known  food  products.  Historians  relate  that  the  Romans  men- 
tioned it  as  existing  in  Spain  when  the  peninsula  was  in  Roman 
hands.  Olive  trees  over  1,000  years  old  are  said  to  be  growing  in 
Spain  and  some  are  believed  to  date  back  to  the  days  of  the  Romans. 

The  olive  grows  on  a  small  tree  of  the  family  Oleacese,  known  as 
Olea  Europcea^  which  is  the  most  important  member  of  the  family. 
The  nativity  of  the  olive  tree  is  generally  accredited  to  western  Asia, 
and  it  probably  came  originally  from  the  Mediterranean  region.  It 
grows  to  a  height  of  approximately  25  feet,  has  small  lanceolate 
leaves  and  axillary  racemes  of  fragrant  yellowish  white  flowers,  fol- 
lowed by  the  oval,  oblong,  or  heart-shaped  fruits. 

Olives  are  largely  used  in  Spain  for  making  oil,  but  this  report 
deals  mainly  with  the  olive  in  bnne  as  a  commodity  of  commerce.  As 
the  olive  succeeds  best  in  a  warm,  dry  climate,  Spain,  especially  the 
Seville  district,  is  particularly  suited  to  its  cultivation. 

FAVORABLE  CONDITIONS  OF  CUMATE  AND  SOIL. 

The  olive  tree  in  western  Europe  thrives  in  the  open  as  far  north 
as  latitude  46°,  but  does  not  bear  regularly  or  abundantly  beyond 
44°.  Toward  the  south  the  size  of  tne  tree  and  regularity  of  the 
yield  increases  until  latitude  18°  is  reached,  beyond  which  the  tree, 
though  growing  luxuriantly,  does  not  produce  fruit.  Spain,  lying 
between  36°  and  44°  of  north  latitude,  is  well  situated  for  the  grow- 
ing of  olives  throughout  its  entire  territory.  The  part  of  Spain 
which  produces  the  largest  quantities  and  the  best  quality  of  olives, 
and  with  the  greatest  regularity,  is  Andalusia,  which  with  the 
Provinces  of  Cadiz,  Bada]oz,  Caceres,  and  Huelva  forms  the  Se- 
ville consular  district.  This  district  produces  nearly  one-half  of  the 
olives  grown  in  the  Kingdom. 

WARM   WEATHER   NEEDED  TO   MATURE   FRUIT. 

In  order  to  mature,  the  olive  requires  a  certain  number  of  units  of 
heat  during  the  period  of  active  vegetative  life,  beginning  with  the 
first  appearance  of  the  blossoms  and  ending  with  the  first  severe 
frost.  The  number  of  units  (each  of  1°  C),  which  varies  with  differ- 
ent varieties  of  olives,  ranges  from  3,400°  to  8,978°  C.  It  is  com- 
Euted  by  adding  the  mean  temperature  of  each  day  during  the  period 
etween  blossoming  (which  requires  a  temperature  of  19°  C.)  and 
the  first  frost.  Any  district  in  which  the  sum  of  the  daily  mean 
temperature  will  amount  to  3,978°  during  that  period  is  adapted  to 
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olive  culture.    The  limit  of  low  temperature  is  7°  to  8°  C,  which 
must  not  last  more  than  eight  consecutive  days. 

Taking  the  mean  temperature  of  the  summer  months  and  the  time 
of  blossoming  in  any  place,  the  time  of  maturity  for  olives  may  be 
deduced  therefrom.  Thus  in  Seville  the  olive  tree  blooms  about 
May  1,  and  the  mean  temperatures  are  23.8"^  for  May,  24.1*^  for  June, 
29.2^  for  July,  30.1 '^  for  August,  and  29.3°  for  September.  The 
mean  monthly  temperature  is  27.3°,  which  multipliea  by  the  num- 
ber of  days,  153,  gives  a  total  of  4,177°;  hence  the  fruit  in  Seville 
usually*matures  about  the  first  of  October. 

COMPOSITION  OF  SUITABLE  SOILS. 

It  is  said  that  the  soil  most  suitable  for  olive  culture  contains  35 
parts  lime,  35  parts  sand,  25  parts  white  clay,  and  5  parts  organic 
materials.  The  soil  should  be  permeable,  thus  allowing  freedom  to 
the  roots. 

A  Spanish  agricultural  chemist  has  made  a  careful  chemical 
analysis  of  the  composition  of  the  olive  tree  and  fruit,  which  shows 
that  there  is  an  abundance  of  potash  in  the  fruit  and  a  large  portion 
in  the  trunk,  branches,  and  leaves;  that  anhydrous  phosphoric  add 
is  lar^ly  present  in  the  wood,  and  is  also'  found  in  smaller  quan- 
tities m  the  leaves  and  fruit;  that  lime  occurs  in  the  leaves  and  in 
the  wood,  with  very  little  in  the  fruit.  Soda  is  present  in  both  the 
wood  and  fruit,  and  nitrogen  in  the  leaves,  with  lesser  quantities  in 
the  wood  and  fruit.  The  analysis  of  the  ashes  showed  that  the  sub- 
stances most  abundant  were  lime  and  potash. 

Olives  should  never  be  planted  in  marshy  land  or  on  land  that  is 
too  dry,  for  in  either  case  they  will  grow  poorly  and  have  siflall 
crops.  Undoubtedly  rich,  deep,  fertile  land  is  best  for  olive  culture, 
but  the  trees  will  also  produce  well  in  dry  land,  though  not  in  soil 
containing  a  preponderance  of  gravel. 

Soil  containing  lime  is  more  suitable  than  that  with  schist  or 
granite,  and  that  which  retains  moisture  best  in  smnmer  is  to  be 
preferred.  Generally  speaking,  the  most  suitable  soil  has  a  depth 
of  fairly  fertile  earth  of  not  less  than  1  meter  (3.28  feet),  in  order 
to  give  sufficient  root  space.  Compact  or  hard  soil  is  never  suitable, 
for  in  damp  situations  it  does  not  dry  properly  and  gives  the  roots 
an  excess  of  moisture^  and  in  dry  places  it  has  an  opposite  effect, 
which  is  also  prejudicial  to  successful  cultivation.  It  is  not  true,  as 
some  writers  have  said,  that  the  olive  will  thrive  anywhere  and  that 
it  prefers  soil  of  an  inferior  quality.  While  the  trees  may  thrive 
in  poor  soil,  they  will  produce  small  crops,  with  the  fruit  and  oil  of 
an  inferior  quality. 

In  general,  soil  that  is  suitable  for  the  grai>evine  is  also  well 
suited  to  olive  culture.  In  the  colder  districts  an  excess  of  carbonate 
of  lime  is  considered  a  drawback,  as  the  white  color  of  such  soils 
prevents  the  absorption  of  heat.  The  presence  of  oxide  of  iron  in 
the  soil  is  preferred,  as  it  gives  the  earth  a  reddish  tinge  and  corrects 
this  difficulty,  and  it  is  on  such  soil,  Seville  planters  state,  that  the 
largest  yields  are  obtained  in  the  northern  districts.  Magnesia  and 
sulphate  of  lime  are  considered  efficient  substitutes  for  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  some  sulphate  mav  always  be  advantageously  applied  with 
the  manure.     Oil   produced   from  soils   poor  in  these  ingredients 
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usually  has  a  greenish  tinge,  and  is  not  as  limpid  as  oil  from  soils 
containing  them.  Potash  is  considered  a  necessary  constituent  for 
olive  culture,  and  when  not  present  in  sufficient  auantities  is  arti- 
ficially supplied.  A  deficiency  of  phosphates  in  the  soil  is  usually 
evidenced  by  exuberant  flowering  and  aborting  of  the  fruit. 

The  hygroscopic  property  qf  the  soil  is  an  important  factor^  with 
which,  however,  must  be  considered  the  general  climatic  conditions. 
In  the  Seville  district  it  is  thought  that  the  soil  best  adapted  to  olive 
culture  should  retain  its  looseness  after  a  rain  of  48  hours'  duration, 
and  that  during  the  summer,  which  in  that  district  is  very  warm  (the 
thermometer  occasionally  registering  150®  F.  in  the  sun  or  120°  in  the 
shade),  the  soil  should  retain  10  per  cent  of  its  weight  in  water. 

No  irrigation  of  olive  land  is  resorted  to  in  the  Seville  district, 
dependence  being  placed  on  the  slight  rainfall  or  dews  in  the  sum- 
mer and  on  the  heavier  rains  of  the  early  spring. 

SITUATION  OF  OLIVE  ORCHARDS. 

Olive  trees  do  not  grow  well  near  the  seacoast  on  account  of  the 

sea  winds.    Hillside  situations  seem  to  be  best,  though  large  numbers 

of  trees  are  grown  and  do  well  on  level  land.     They  should  be 

planted  at  least  2  or  3  kilometers  from  the  sea  and  in  the  most  sunny 

situations. 

VARIETIES  OF  OUYE  TREES  GROWN. 

In  Spain  21  different  varieties  of  olive  trees,  known  under  more  or 
less  general  names,  are  grown.  These  names  are  given  to  trees  of 
distinctive  classes,  out  generally  trees  with  certain  peculiarities  bear 
the  same  general  class  of  olives  and  have  similar  names  in  the  various 
Provinces. 

The  21  varieties  are :  The  Manzanillo,  Sevillano,  Bellotudo,  Redon- 
dillo,  Lechin,  Nevadillo  Blanco,  Varal  Blanco,  Empeltre,  Racimal, 
Varal  Negro,  Colchonudo,  Ojillo  de  Libre,  Carrasqueno,  Gordal, 
and  Verdejo,  which  are  the  early  varieties,  and  the  Madrileno,  Comi- 
cabra,  Comezuelo,  Javaluno,  Picudo,  and  Nevadillo  Negro,  which 
ripen  late. 

FIPTEEN  EARLY  VARIETIES. 

ManzaniUo, — ^This  olive  tree  requires  soil  of  good  quality,  fertilized  and  irri- 
gated if  the  ground  is  dry,  and  under  these  conditions  produces  large  crops 
of  good-sized  olives.  It  is  largely  cultivated  in  the  maritime  Provinces,  and 
especially  in  Seville.  It  produces  regularly  and  abundantly.  The  fruit  Is 
usually  piclced  when  green,  so  that  less  work  will  be  required  from  the  trees 
than  if  the  fruit  is  left  to  ripen.  The  fruit  weighs  7  grams,  the  stone  1  gram. 
The  fruit  is  good  for  eating  and  is  largely  used  for  pickling. 

8evillano,---This  is  a  small  tree,  which  produces  the  finest  quality  of  fruit 
(the  "Queen"  olive  of  commerce)  and  the  largest  olive  produced  in  Spain. 
The  fruit  weighs  12  to  14  grams,  the  stone  1  gram. 

When  the  fruit  is  ripe  the  pulp  adheres  closely  to  the  stone  and  the  color  is 
blue  black.  It  produces  poor,  bitter  oil.  The  fruit  is  usually  picked  green  for 
pickling,  which  results  in  the  tree  bearing  with  more  regularity.  This  tree  is 
largely  grown  in  Andalusia,  especiaUy  in  Seville  Province,  from  which  it  takes 
Its  name.  The  trees  need  good  fertile  soil  and  fertilizers  in  the  dr-y  regions. 
They  do  not  resist  cold  well,  and  must  not  be  pruned  freely,  as  they  are  very 
sensitive  to  mutilation. 

•Kie  tree  usually  bears  full  crops  in  alternate  years,  seldom,  if  ever,  pro- 
ducing two  good  crops  in  successive  years,  though  two  poor  crops  in  succession 
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occasionally  happen.    During  recent  years  the  good  crops  have  been  produced 
in  the  years  of  uneven  numbers. 

This  olive  is  of  particular  interest  to  the  trade,  as  it  is  the  fruit  most  called 
for  in  the  United  States*  Icnown  under  the  name  of  "Queen."  When  making 
quotations  for  the  United  States  it  is  usual  to  specify  Queens,  as  distinguished 
from  other  olives,  such  as  the  Manzanillo,  Hojiblanca,  etc. 

Bellotudo. — A  large  and  luxuriant  tree  with  intertwining  branches;  flowers 
freely  but  does  not  produce  much  fruit  unless  carefully  taken  care  of.  The  fruit 
weighs  4.1  grams,  the  color  of  the  pulp  being  reddish  on  the  exterior  and  plum 
colored  in  the  interior.  The  stone  is  large,  being  in  proportion  of  1  to  3  of  the 
pulp.  The  fruit  ripens  early  and  produces  good  oil.  It  is  not  largely  grown  in 
Spain,  but  may  be  found  in  the  Province  of  Jaen  and  the  Torredonjimeno  dis- 
trict It  is  not  popular,  as  it  produces  very  short  crops.  The  tree  is  said  to 
respond  to  careful  cultivation,  especially  when  abundant  fertilization  is  given. 

Redondillo. — ^This  tree  is  of  medium  size,  the  limbs  being  inclined  to  gro>w 
closely  and  confusedly  if  not  carefully  prunecl,  but  long  and  open  when  taken 
care  of.  It  Is  a  hardy  type  much  grown  in  the  northern  and  central  Provinces, 
as  the  fruit  matures  early  and  requires  only  8,400  units  of  heat  It  needs  good 
soil  and  fertilization  and  thorough  cultivation.  The  fruit  is  good  for  pickling 
and  makes  good  oil.  It  generally  weighs  3  grams  and  measures  16  by  18  milli- 
meters in  circumference;  the  stone  weighs  one-half  gram  and  is  in  proportion 
of  1  to  5  of  the  pulp. 

Lechin. — A  tree  of  considerable  size,  bearing  very  small  fruit  It  is  very 
hardy  and  resistant  of  cold,  and  is  therefore  particularly  suitable  for  northern 
climates.  It  is  grown  in  the  Provinces  of  Cordoba  and  Jaen,  although  not 
abundantly.  The  fruit  is  principally  used  for  the  production  of  oil,  which  is  of 
excellent  quality.  It  is  said  that  this  tree  will  resist  a  temi)erature  of  H**  C. 
below  zero  and  is  largely  cultivated  in  France. 

Nevadillo  Blanco. — ^A  tree  of  fair  size,  much  cultivated  in  Cadiz,  Cordoba,  and 
Jaen  and  in  other  parts  of  Andalusia,  where  It  is  p(^ular  because  of  its  con- 
stant production.  It  requires  sheltered  situations,  as  it  is  easily  affected  by 
wind  and  frost.  It  has  a  tendency  to  lean  over,  owing  to  the  abundance  of 
the  fruit  produced.  It  bears  fruit  weighing  3.6  grams,  the  stone  weighing  0.7 
gram.  The  pulp  adheres  closely  to  the  pit  and  produces  exceptionally  good  oil 
in  large  quantities  It  is  estimated  that  15  celemines  (1  celemine=0.68  peck) 
produces  26  pounds  of  oil.  a  much  larger  yield  than  is  usually  obtained  from 
other  varieties  of  olives.  The  fruit  leaves  the  tree  easily  and  can  therefore  be 
leathered  without  injuring  it. 

Varal  Blanco. — ^This  is  a  tree  of  large  size,  the  fruit  of  which  matures 
slowly  and  irregularly,  making  the  collection  uncertain  and  expensive.  It  is 
cultivated  exclusively  for  its  oil  qualities,  and  is  inclined  to  run  to  wood  rather 
than  to  fruit  The  olives  weigh  3.4  grams,  the  stone  weighing  0.6  gram.  It  is 
grown  in  Jaen  Province  and  in  many  small  pueblos.  Occasionally  crops  are 
produced  only  once  in  four  years,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  considered  one  of 
the  poorest  trees. 

Empeltre. — ^A  small  hardy  tree,  throwing  out  only  a  few  branches,  popular  in 
the  northern  Provinces.  It  requires  light,  fertile  soil,  plenty  of  humidity,  and 
manuring,  under  which  conditions  it  is  a  most  prolific  bearer.  It  Is  grown 
in  Aragon  and  Navarra,  along  the  Ebro,  and  in  Morata,  Saragossa,  Logrona,  and 
Tudela.    The  fruit  weighs  4  grams,  the  seed  0.8  gram,  and  is  excellent  for  oil. 

Racimal. — A  medium-sized  tree  that  resists  the  cold  well  and  thrives  even 
in  poor  ground.  The  fruit  weighs  3.7  grams,  the  stone  0.7  gram.  It  produces  oil 
of  fair  quality,  but  is  said  to  leave  a  large  quantity  of  residue.  The  tree  has 
"off  years  "  when  the  crop  is  poor.  The  fruit  matures  early,  probably  earlier 
than  any  other  variety.  It  is  grown  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  Province 
of  Jaen. 

Varal  Negro. — A  medium-sized  tree  that  In  proper  soil  grows  well  and  bears 
abundantly.  It  is  an  early  bearing  tree,  but  does  not  resist  the  cold  well  and  Is 
therefore  usually  planted  in  sheltered  spots  where  the  temperature  does  not 
go  below  5*  C.  The  fruit  weig^  3.1  grams,  the  stone  0.9  gram,  and  is  exc^- 
lent  for  oil  manufacture.  It  requires  careful  pruning  and  the  bearing  limbs 
have  to  be  ringed.  It  is  cultivated  in  Cordoba  and  Jaen,  but  only  on  a  small 
scale  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  its  crops. 

The  preceding  10  varieties  are  those  most  generally  found  in  the 
olive  orchards  of  southern  Spain,  and  with  the  Gordal  form  the  bulk 
of  the  olive  trees  of  that  district.    The  following  varieties  are,  how- 
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ever,  found  in  Spain,  and  are  grown  in  more  or  less  quantities  ac- 
cording to  the  location : 

Colchonudo, — ^An  exceptionally  large  tree,  with  numerous  limbs  and  banging 
secondary  brancbes;  is  good  for  temperate  climates  whicb  do  not  sbow  more 
than  3,500  calories  of  beat  It  bears  every  alternate  year  with  ordinary  culti- 
vation. The  fruit  measures  20  millimeters  in  length  with  a  diameter  of  15 
millimeters,  weighs  8.4  grams,  and  has  a  stone  weighing  0.9  grant  It  is  cul- 
tivated to  a  small  extent  in  Jaen. 

OjUlo  de  Libre, — ^A  small  tree  with  short  rigid  limbs  that  needs  much  cultiva- 
tion in  fertile  soil.  The  fruit  measures  22  millimeters  with  a  diameter  of 
16  millimeters,  weighs  3.3  grams,  with  a  stone  of  0.6  gram.  It  is  a  late- 
bearing  tree,  but  produces  fruit  with  an  abundance  of  oil.  This  tree  ^ 
cultivated  somewhat  in  Andalusia,  especially  in  Jaen  and  Cordoba,  but  is 
not  generally  popular  because  when  coUecting  the  crop  the  branches  break 
easily,  especially  those  that  have  the  most  fruit.  As  the  oUves  are  usually 
collected  by  b^ng  knocked  from  the  trees,  the  best  branches  are  lost  It 
produces  good  crops  only  once  in  two  or  three  years. 

Carra9queho, — ^A  small  tree  with  short  inflexible  limbs  and  branches  that 
break  easily  wh^i  the  fruit  is  removed.  The  fruit  weighs  3.8  grams,  the  stone 
0.6  gram,  and  is  used  for  both  pickling  and  oil.  It  frequently  falls  from  the 
tree  when  worms  attack  it  It  matures  early,  but  when  used  for  pickling  is 
removed  from  the  tree  when  green.  This  tree  is  cultivated  in  some  places  in 
Andalusia,  but  is  seen  principally  in  Jaen.  It  needs  fertile  land  and  requires 
much  attention  and  fertUisatioiL  Insects  which  attack  the  olive  trees,  seek 
this  tree  in  preference  to  any  other. 

Oordal, — ^A  tree  of  large  sixe  and  of  strong  and  rapid  growth.  It  is  one  of 
the  varieties  largely  cultivated  in  Spain,  eiq[)ecially  in  Andalusia,  though  it 
produces  well  also  in  Madrid  Province.  In  order  to  obtain  the  l)est  results  it 
requires  good  soil,  fertilization,  and  much  cultivation.  It  resists  the  cold 
well,  matures  early,  and  is  a  prolific,  regular  bearer.  The  fruit  is  similar  in 
form  to  the  Sevillano  prevlouriy  mentioned,  and  the  former  is  generally  known 
under  the  name  of  Ctordal.  The  fruit  of  this  variety  measures  23  by  18 
millimeters,  its  color  when  ripe  being  a  brownish  black.  It  weighs  4.2  grams, 
the  stone  0.5  gram.  It  is  fine  for  pickling,  which  is  the  general  use,  but  also 
produces  excellent  oil.  It  matures  early,  and  as  it  is  picked  before  it  ripens 
the  trees  produce  good  crops  annually.  This  variety  is  grown  more  generally 
than  any  other  and  when  pickled  enters  largely  into  commerce  as  the  Queen 
olive.  Queen  olives  are  generally  known  to  the  trade  as  "  Aordales,**  and  are 
largely  shipped  to  the  United  States. 

Verdejo. — A  tree  of  medium  size  with  a  tendency  to  dwarf  considerably  if 
not  well  cared  for.  The  fruit  weighs  8.7  grams,  the  stone  0.6  gram.  It  is 
used  principaUy  for  preserving  but  also  produces  good  oil.  The  trees  resist 
the  cold  weU  and  in  the  famous  frost  of  1829  were  those  least  damaged.  This 
variety  is  largely  cultivated  in  Madrid  and  Gataluna  districts.  It  needs  a 
well-cultivated  soil,  and  when  well  taken  care  of  gradually  increases  its  pro- 
duction. 

SIX  LATE  VARIETIES. 

The  preceding  16  varieties  are  known  as  the  early  olives.  The  late 
kinds  are  as  follows : 

MadrUeno, — A  tree  of  medium  size  v/lth  regular  limbs  arching  over.  The 
fruit  is  large,  measuring  35  by  28  millimeters,  weighs  12  grams,  and  has  a 
stone  of  1  gram.  It  is  a  fine  variety  for  preserving,  but  also  produces  good 
oil,  though  not  in  the  quan^ty  that  would  be  expected  from  the  size  of  the  pulp. 
The  tree  is  not  prolific  and  requires  careful  cultivation  and  cautious  pruning. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  cultivated  in  the  Madrid  district,  and  the  name 
seems,  therefore,  to  be  a  misnomer.  It  is  found  mainly  in  the  south  and  the 
maritime  zone. 

Oomical)ra,'=-Th\s  is  the  largest  olive  tree  known  and  is  found  all  over  Spain, 
more  generally  in  the  central  Provinces.  It  is  said  to  give  better  oil  than  any 
of  the  other  late-maturing  varieties,  which  generally  are  much  inferior  to 
the  early  maturing  species  In  oil-giving  qualities.  The  tree  resists  Ihe  cold 
well,  but  needs  3,978  units  of  heat.  It  produces  fruit  measuring  30  millimeters 
in  length  (a  peculiar  long-shaped  olive),  with  a  diameter  of  19  millimeters, 
weighing  5J2  grams,  wiUi  a  stone  of  1.2  grams. 
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Comezuelo. — ^This  is  also  a  largensized  tree,  which  is  distinguished  from  the 
preceding  variety  by  its  leaves,  size  of  the  fruit,  and  its  smelL  The  fruit 
measures  28  by  15  millimeters,  weighs  3.1  grams,  Qie  stone  0.6  gram,  and  is 
considered  excellent  for  oiL  It  matures  slowly  and  is  one  of  the  varieties 
that  needs  much  heat  to  ripen  the  fruit  In  Madrid  it  does  not  ripen  until 
January  and  in  some  years  does  not  ripen  aitirely.  It  produces,  therefore.  « 
smaller  quantity  of  oil.  The  tree  resists  the  cold  well  and  is  largely  culti- 
vated in  the  colder  regions.  It  seems  to  be  mostly  grown  in  Oastilla,  but  also 
in  Andalusia,  the  Mancha,  and  generally  throughout  Spain.  It  requires  care- 
ful cultivation  and  much  manuring,  resists  dry  weather  well,  and  the  newer 
plants  produce  better  than  the  older. 

Javaluno, — This  is  often  confused  with  Comlcabra  and  Comezuelo.  It  is  a 
tree  of  good  appearance,  with  long,  curved  branches.  The  fruit  measures  90 
by  20  millimeters,  weighs  6.2  grams,  and  has  a  stone  weighing  1.2  grama  It 
produces  good  oil  and  can  also  be  used  for  pickling,  though  it  is  s^dom  so 
used.  It  is  particularly  difficult  to  keep  this  variety  free  from  insects.  It  is 
grown  in  Jaen  and  Oataluna  in  cold  situations.  With  ordinary  cultivation 
and  soil  it  produces  annually  in  abundance,  but  if  neglected  will  have  poor 
crops  triennially. 

Picudo. — ^A  medium-sized  tree,  with  fruit  weighing  5.2  grams,  measuring  30 
by  18  millimeters,  and  with  a  stone  weighing  1  gram.  It  is  considered  good  for 
pickling,  as  it  is  a  "  clear-stone  "  olive  with  good  pulp.  It  also  produces  good 
oil.  The  fruit  is  late,  but  the  tree  bears  well.  This  variety  is  called  by  vari- 
ous names  in  different  districts,  It  being  grown  very  generally  throughout 
Spain.  In  some  districts  it  is  called  the  Ck)mezuelo;  in  others,  the  Javaluno 
or  Cornicabra. 

Nevadillo  Negro. — A  very  luxuriant,  medium-sized  tree,  with  short  and  dis- 
torted limbs.  The  fruit,  which  measures  23  by  23  millimeters,  weighs  4.3 
grams,  the  stone  0.7  gram.  It  produces  an  excellent  quality  of  oil  and  is 
largely  grown  in  Jaen  Province,  where  it  is  much  prized  and  said  to  produce 
a  larger  percentage  of  oil  than  any  other  variety.  The  shoots  command  a 
better  price  in  Jaen  than  any  other  variety  and  are  more  easily  sold.  It 
requires  good  soil  and  cultivation,  but  repays  by  giving  equally  good  crops. 

OTHER   VARIETIES   NOT  LARGELY   GROWN. 

Several  other  varieties  are  known  in  Spain,  but  are  not  largely 
cultivated.  The  Negrillo  is  a  tree  with  short,  curved  limbs,  and 
small,  round,  black  fruit  closely  adhering  to  the  stone.  The  Loaime 
has  medium-sized  branches,  large  leaves,  medium-sized  fruit,  oval 
and  black,  which  ripens  early;  is  said  to  be  very  sweet  when  well 
matured.  It  is  found  around  Granada  and  is  said  to  produce  a  large 
quantity  of  oil.    The  Negro  is  known  in  Andujar  and  is  distin- 

fuished  by  the  tenacity  of  the  fruit  to  the  tree,  which  makes  it 
ifficult  to  gather.  The  Arola,  also  known  as  the  Azufairada  and 
Hojiblanca,  has  branches  and  leaves  similar  to  the  Manzanillo, 
round,  hard  fruit,  black  with  reddish  spots,  and  is  probably  a 
variety  of  the  latter  species.  The  Verafina,  a  small  tree,  usually 
leaning  toward  the  ground,  resists  the  cold  well,  and  ripens  early. 
The  Harbequin  is  another  small  tree,  with  curved  limbs;  it  resists 
the  cold  well.  The  Cordovi  is  said  to  be  a  good  fruit  for  pickling, 
equally  as  good  as  the  Manzanillo.  The  Bermejuela,  a  small  tree 
grown  in  Logrona  district,  and  the  Tachuna,  which  is  cultivated  in 
the  Province  of  Cordoba,  have  small  leaves  and  fruit  which  produces 
good  oil. 

Some  of  the  trees  are  of  enormous  size  and  have  doubtless  been  in 
existence  for  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  years.  The  duration 
of  the  productive  period  is  difficult  to  determine,  but  it  is  known  to 
be  extremely  long  when  not  cut  short  by  injuries  to  the  tree  or  ex- 
haustion of  the  soil. 
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CLASSIFICATION  BY  SPECIES. 

Many  of  the  varieties  are  known  by  different  names  in  the  various 
Provinces,  and  even  in  different  districts  of  the  same  Province. 
The  Latin  names  of  the  principal  species  are  as  follows : 

Olea  Europwa  alconii. — ^This  is  known  la  Seville  as  tbe  GafEivano  Blanco. 
This  variety  produces  a  dear  violet-colored  fruit,  measuring  25  millimeters  in 
length  by  17  broad.  In  Cordoba  it  is  called  the  Alamefia,  is  reddish  in  color, 
oval,  heart-shaped  at  the  apex  and  of  dimensions  similar  to  the  Seville  fruit. 

Olea  Europwa  argent  at  a, — In  Cordoba  this  is  known  under  the  name 
Nevadillo  Blanco,  and  the  fruit  is  oval  in  shape  and  of  an  Intense  plum  or 
violet  color,  measuring  29  to  18  millimeters.  It  Is  also  calletl  Albaldefia  in  the 
same  Province  when  the  fruit,  though  oval,  terminates  In  a  point.  The  fruit 
Is  also  of  violet  color  and  measures  27  by  18  millimeters.  In  Granada  this 
is  known  as  Negrito  y  Luclo,  the  fruit  being  oval  and  black,  measuring  26  by 

19  millimeters.    In  Jaen  It  Is  known  as  Nevadillo;  the  fruit  is  green  with 
violet  tones  and  measures  26  by  18  millimeters. 

The  Spanish  Agronomical  Board  (Junta  Consultiva  Agronomlca)  states  that 
this  tree  is  known  under  the  names  of  Hojlblanco  and  Zorzalefio  In  Alicante 
and  Cadiz ;  MoradlUo,  Zorzalefio.  and  Loalme  in  Almeria ;  Gordal  and  Redon- 
dlllo  in  Avila ;  Zorzalefio  and  Cordobes  in  Badajoz ;  Gordal  in  Caceres ;  Neva- 
dillo Blanco  and  Negro  In  Cludad  Real ;  Hojlblanco,  Nevadillo.  and  Albaldefia 
in  Cordoba;  Zorzalefio  and  Loalme  in  Granoda;  Cordobes,  Morenlllo,  Negro, 
and  Nevada  y  Nevadillo  in  Jaen ;  Nevadillo,  Hojlblanco,  and  Doncel  In  Malaga ; 
Verdal  and  Verdaleja  in  Murcia ;  Zorzalefio  In  Sala  manca ;  and  Hojlblanco,  Zor- 
zalefio, and  Dulzal  In  Seville.  It  is  said  that  this  tree  has  its  branches  con- 
tinually bent  by  the  abundance  of  fruit,  which  produces  excellent  olive  oil,  and 
moreover  the  fruit  breaks  loose  from  the  tree  with  great  facility. 

Olea  Europwa  arolenais, — This  is  known  in  Granada,  Alicante,  Malaga, 
Almeria,  and  Seville  Provinces  as  the  Arola  and  in  Badajoz  as  the  Avellanllla. 
The  fruit  is  green,  oblong,  and  rounded,  and  measures  23  by  17  millimeters. 

Olea  Europwa  aatiguitana, — ^This  is  known  in  Cordoba  as  the  BciJano.  Its 
olives  grow  in  groups  of  three  almost  perpendicularly,  violet  colored,  measuring 

20  by  13  millimeters. 

Olea  Europwa  hanqueri, — ^Enown  as  the  Lechin  in  Jaen;  produces  black, 
oval-oblong  fruit  measuring  19  by  11  millimeters. 

Olea  Europwa  herrucosa, — Known  in  Cordoba  as  the  Escarabajuelo ;  has 
plum-colored  fruit,  oblong  and  heart-shaped  at  the  apex,  measuring  29  by  19 
millimeters. 

Olea  Europwa  campestria. — Known  in  Cataluna  as  the  Vegatenco;  has  fruit 
of  a  clear  plum  color,  20  by  17  millimeters  in  size. 

Olea  Europwa  carpina, — Known  in  Aragon  as  the  Carplno,  grows  plum-col- 
ored fruit,  oval,  oblong,  and  terminating  In  a  point,  measuring  20  by  7  milli- 
meters. 

Olea  Europwa  caatellana. — Known  in  Guadalajara  as  the  Castellano;  has 
plum-colored  fruit  slightly  heart-shaped,  measuring  23  by  16  millimeters. 

Olea  Europwa  cavaniUensU. — This  Is  known  in  Madrid  as  the  Comlcobra, 
the  fruit  of  which  is  plum  colored  and  heart-shaped,  with  curves  at  the  apex, 
and  noeasures  21  by  10  millimeters. 

Olea  Europwa  ceraticarpa. — ^This  Is  also  known  as  the  Macho,  having  plum* 
colored  fruit,  oblong  and  bent,  measuring  27  by  11  millimeters.  In  Extre- 
madura  this  Is  known  as  the  Cornicabra ;  the  fruit  being  an  intense  green,  some 
being  curved  in  shape,  others  heart-shaped,  and  still  others  oblong,  and  some 
are  seen  which  are  curved  and  terminate  in  a  nipple  or  teat  They  measure 
23  by  10  millimeters.    It  Is  a  late-maturing  variety. 

The  Spanish  Agronomical  Board  states  that  these  trees  are  known  as  De  la 
llerra  in  Alava;  Cornezuelo  in  Almeria,  Caceres,  Cuenca,  Jaen,  Malaga,  and 
Teruel;  Cornezuelo  and  Comlche  In  Badajoz;  Cornicabra  and  Machote  in 
Cludad  Real ;  Cornezuelo  Gatuno  In  Cordoba ;  Morrut  and  Carraset  In  Lerlda ; 
Cornicabra  In  Madrid ;  and  Cornezuelo  In  Toledo. 

Olea  Europwa  collina, — Known  In  Tarragona  as  the  Cerradenco;  the  fruit 
is  a  plum-colored,  globular,  light-weight  olive,  measuring  11  millimeters  in 
diameter. 

Olea  Europwa  corduhensis. — Known  in  Granada  as  the  Cordobes;  has  a  fruit 
which  Is  green,  oval,  with  violet-colored  stains  at  the  base,  and  measures  28  by 
17  millimeters. 
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Olea  Europwa  feriilis. — Generally  known  as  De  la  Abundancia;  fruit  small 
und  similar  to  the  cultivated  wild  olives  In  color  and  form,  but  slightly  larger. 

Olea  E'urop(Ba  foliosa. — ^Known  In  Cordoba  as  the  OJudo ;  bears  olives  oval  io 
shape  and  of  a  violet  color,  measuring  23  by  17  millimeters. 

Olea  Europcea  garcicsr,  Itnown  in  Seville  as  the  Cafiinavo  and  in  Cordoba  as  the 
Alameflo ;  has  olives  black  in  color,  measuring  29  by  20  millimeters,  or  slightly 
redish,  measuring  25  by  17  millimeters. 

Olea  Europwa  giensis, — Known  in  Jaen  as  the  Javaluno;  has  black,  oblong 
fruit,  broad  at  the  apex,  measuring  28  by  18  millimeters. 

Olea  Europwa  herediw. — Known  in  Granada  as  Loaime;  has  fruit  nearly 
oval,  green  or  slightly  plum  colored,  with  dimensions  of  20  by  17  millimeters. 

Olea  Europwa  hispalensia, — Known  in  Seville  as  Verdal,  because  it  beam 
olives  green  in  color,  somewhat  pointed,  with  flowers  in  peduncles,  measuring 

19  by  17  millimeters.  In  Cataluna  it  Is  also  known  as  Verdal  and  bears  fruit 
measuring  23  by  16  millimeters,  and  in  the  same  region  a  similar  fruit  measur- 
ing 26  by  18  millimeters  Is  known  as  "  aceituna  de  salar  "  or  "  confitar  "  (salt 
or  candy  olives).  In  Aragon  this  is  known  as  the  Sevlllano  de  Caspe,  bearing 
plum-colored  fruit  with  a  sharp-pointed  apex,  measuring  29  by  20  millimeters. 

This  species  is  sometimes  known  as  the  Olea  regia,  a  type  of  tree  which 
produces  prolifically  and  quickly,  and  In  the  Province  of  Caceres  is  known  as 
the  SeviUana;  In  Badajoz  as  the  Sevlllana  Real;  in  Albacete,  Almeria,  Cadiz, 
Cordoba,  Granada,  Jaen,  and  Seville  as  the  Gordal ;  in  many  of  the  towns  of 
Andalusia  as  the  Deal ;  in  Castellon  as  the  Ocal,  Gorosal,  or  Gorosalete ;  and  la 
Murcia  as  the  Gordal,  Molar,  or  Casta  de  Cleza. 

Olea  Europma  Uerdensis. — ^Known  in  Cataluna  as  the  Arbequin;  has  small, 
semiglobular,  slightly  plum-colored  fruit,  which  measures  11  millimeters  In 
diameter. 

Olea  Europwa  imperialia. — ^Known  in  Cordoba  as  the  Imperial;  produces 
olives  which  are  round,  or  slightly  oval,  green,  or  slightly  red  in  color,  meas- 
uring 16  by  11  millimeters. 

Olea  Europwa  lagascw. — Known  in  Jaen  as  the  Jabaluno;  has  green,  cylln- 
drical  fruit  terminating  in  a  point,  measuring  35  by  18  millimeters.  In  Got- 
meira  this  is  known  as  the  Glenensis. 

Olea  Europwa  lentiacua. — ^Known  in  Extremadura  as  the  Lentisco ;  has  green, 
slightly  oval  fruit,  measuring  17  by  15  millimeters. 

Olea  Europwa  majoriscensis, — ^Known  In  Tarragona  as  the  Mallorquin;  has 
plum-colored  fruit,  heart-shaped,  measuring  29  by  19  millimeters. 

Olea  Europwa  martinensiia. — Known  In  Cordoba  as  the  Ocal ;  has  oblong, 
heart-shaped  fruit,  brown  in  color,  measuring  29  by  19  millimeters. 

Olea  Europwa  maxima. — ^Known  in  Seville  as  the  Morcal;  produces  plum- 
colored  fruit,  20  by  14  millimeters  in  size.  According  to  the  Spanish  Agronom- 
ical Board,  this  is  known  in  Badajoz  as  the  Morcal,  and  by  the  same  name  in 
Granada,  Huelva,  Malaga,  and  Teniel ;  in  Avila  as  the  Injerta ;  in  Cordoba  as 
the  CampaniUo;  and  in  Castellon  as  the  Moruda  or  Artanenca.  The  fruit  is 
especially  good  for  pickling  and  produces  good  oil.  Subvarleties  of  this  tree  are 
known  in  Cordoba  as  the  Silvestris  and  Acebuche  Morcal,  having  plum-colored 
fruit  with  reddish  tints,  measuring  20  by  15  millimeters. 

Olea  Europwa  mollis, — ^A  black  olive,  round  or  slightly  oval,  measuring  In 
Seville  25  millimeters  in  diameter  and  in  Granada  19  only.  It  is  known  in 
Granada  as  the  Mollar  and  in  Seville  as  the  Mollarejo. 

Olea  Europwa  monstmoaa, — Fruit  is  furrowed  longitudinally,  rounded,  and 
18  millimeters  in  diameter. 

Olea  Europwa  nigricans, — Can  be  distinguished  by  its  brownish  violet  color, 
and  appears  to  be  inverted,  having  the  widest  part  at  the  bottom.    It  measures 

20  by  11  millimeters.    It  is  an  excellent  oil-producing  olive,  grown  In  the  north 
of  Spain,  where  it  is  known  as  the  Empeltre  or  Negral. 

Olea  Europwa  novUis. — Has  fruit  intensely  dark  In  color,  measuring  24  by  19 
millimeters ;  known  in  Jaen  as  the  Castlzo. 

Olea  Europwa  oleaster, — Cultivated  and  known  as  the  Acebuche  in  Valde- 
moro ;  has  olives  of  Intense  brown  measuring  13  by  9  millimeters ;  in  Alicante 
the  fruit  is  also  brown,  measuring  20  by  11  millimeters;  in  Jaen  it  is  oblong 
and  oval,  slightly  curved,  and  black  In  color,  measuring  25  by  13  millimeters; 
in  Seville  the  fruit  Is  black  or  sometimes  brown,  round,  measuring  10  to  12 
millimeters  in  diameter.  A  subvariety  is  also  cultivated  In  Seville  called  the 
fructo  albo,  because  the  frvit  is  white  with  gray  or  brown  spots,  measuring 

15  by  9  millimeters.    In  Valencia  this  is  known  as  the  Olivastro,  or  wild  olive 
with  white  fruit,  bearing  yellow-toned  olives  measuring  16  by  10  millimeters. 
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The  common  wild  olive  wltli  brown  fruit  measuring  18  by  9  millimeters  is 
of  this  species. 

Olea  Europwa  oralis. — Known  in  CJordoba  as  the  Ojo  de  Libre,  because  of 
its  oval  fruit,  brown  in  color,  measuring  28  by  16  millimeters.  In  Seville  it  is 
called  the  Lechino  and  has  green,  oval  fruit,  31  by  17  millimeters ;  and  is  also 
known  as  the  Zorzalefio,  whose  fruit  is  distinguished  by  its  brown  color  and 
small ness,  measuring  21  by  14  millimeters.  This  tree  is  known  in  Cordoba, 
Granada,  and  Jaen  as  the  Lechin.  as  the  Lechin  and  Picholin  in  Almeria,  as 
the  Picholin  and  Cuquillo  in  Alicante,  as  the  Pifiocillo  in  Albacete,  and  as  the 
Cuquillo,  Pifiocillo,  and  Menudas  in  Valencia.  It  is  a  tree  of  considerable 
size  and  its  branches  are  inclined  to  droop,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  fruit 
It  is  an  excellent  oil  producer. 

Olea  Europwa  ovoidea. — Has  oval,  -green  fruit  measuring  29  by  18  milli- 
meters, and  is  known  in  Extremadura  as  the  "hueva  de  gallo"  (rooster's  egg). 

Olea  Europwa  pasemia, — Has  oblong,  brown  fruit  14  by  7  millimeters  in 
size,  and  is  known  in  CJordoba  as  the  "  lengua  de  jmjaro"  (bird's  tongue). 

Olea  Eurcfpwa  pcndula. — Derives  Its  name  from  its  hanging  branches;  green 
or  slightly  brownish  fruit  is  produced,  measuring  20  by  13  millimeters.  It  is 
known  in  CJordoba  as  Lloron. 

Olea  EuropiBa  pomiformis, — A  species  of  Manzanillo;  fruit  dear  brown, 
round  or  slightly  oval,  some  being  heart-shaped,  measuring  23  by  16  milli- 
meters. Other  classes  of  Manzanillos  have  fruit  of  the  same  color,  measuring 
20  by  25  millimeters,  and  are  known  in  Aragon  and  Tarragona  as  the  Royal 
or  Manzanita  de  Oaspe.  In  Saragossa  the  fruit  is  said  to  be  heart-shaped, 
measuring  18  by  14  millimeters.  In  Seville  it  Is  known  under  the  name  of 
Manzanllla  Sevl liana  and  is  the  principal  olive  used  for  stuffing  with  peppers  or 
anchovies.  It  is  very  largely  marketed,  and  when  Manzanillo  olives  are  quoted 
to  the  trade  the  term  represents  this  class  of  olives.  In  Seville  it  measures 
22  by  15  millimeters,  and  Is  often  green  in  color.  This  name  is  also  given  in 
Seville  to  olives  slightly  larger  and  somewhat  darker.  In  Madrid  it  is  known 
as  the  Manzanllla  Sevillana,  and  measures  25  by  16  millimeters.  In  Cordoba 
the  Manzanillos  Negro  and  Blanco  are  of  this  variety.  The  fruit  of  the  first 
named  is  green,  somewhat  oblong,  and  measures  18  by  15  millimeters,  that 
of  the  second  named  bein^t  yellow  green  and  larger,  measuring  26  by  21 
millimeters. 

In  CJordoba  another  variety  of  this  species  is  known  as  the  O.  -E,  P,  major 
or  campanula,  with  clear,  green  fruit  measuring  31  by  24  millimeters.  In 
B2xtremadura  another  subvariety  is  known  as  ^e  O.  E.  P.  minor,  or  Manza- 
nillo Gallego,  with  heart-shaped  fruit  of  intense  green  color,  measuring  17  by 
11  millimeters.  The  Dulzal  olive  of  Seville  is  another  subvarlety  with  round 
fruit  measuring'  24  millimeters  in  diameter,  white  with  brownish  tones,  the 
proper  name  of  which  is  O.  E,  P.  diUtiuscula,  and  the  same  variety  is  grown 
in  Moron  and  Extremadura  and  known  as  the  Manzanillo,  with  fruit  of  an 
intense  green,  meab  rring  16  by  10  millimeter^.  This  clive  is  the  Royal  and 
Verdillo  of  Saragossa;  the  Vail  de  Gallinera  and  the  Villalonga  of  Valencia. 
The  tree  has  few  limbs,  but  they  are  long  and  curved.  The  fruit  leaves  the 
limbs  easly  and  ripens  early  with  3,400  degrees  of  beat 

This  Manzanillo  type  of  olive  is  probably  more  largely  cultivated  in  southern 
Spain  than  any  other.  It  produces  good,  even  crops,  makes  good  oil,  and  is 
an  excellent  variety  for  pickling. 

Olea  EuropiJBa  regalia. — Known  as  the  Sevillano  of  Jaen;  has  large  oblong 
fruit  terminating  in  a  teat,  of  clear  color,  slightly  brownish,  measuring  31 
by  20  miUimeters.  This  is  also  called  the  €k)rdal  de  Sevllla  In  Seville,  but 
the  olives  are  green  when  picked,  and  they  then  measure  31  by  22  millimeters. 
A  subvarlety  is  known  as  the  O.  E,  R.  nonnuUis,  fructo  maxima,  which  has 
fruit  measuring  36  by  29  millimeters. 

The  Spanish  Agronomical  Board  classifies  this  species  as  the  Olivo  Hispana 
of  Rossier  and  states  that  it  is  grown  in  Caceres,  Ciudad  Real,  Huelva,  Guada- 
lajara, Salamanca,  Madrid,  and  Toledo  under  the  name  of  Gordal;  as  the 
Gordal  and  Morlsca  in  Badajoz;  as  the  Mollar  in  Avila;  as  the  MoUar  or 
Ocal  in  Cordoba;  as  the  Mollar,  Deal,  Mollareja,  and  Sevillana  in  Seville; 
as  the  Ck>rdal  in  Huesca  and  Logrona ;  as  the  Sevillana  in  Jaen,  Valencia,  and 
Lerida,  where  it  is  also  called  the  Grosal  or  Manzanedo ;  and  as  the  Sevillanas 
and  Tapon  in  Castellon. 

The  tree  is  of  medium  size,  with  vertical  primary  limbs  and  inclined  seconds. 
The  fruit  weighs  from  12  to  14  grams  or  more;  it  makes  oil  which  Is  rather 
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bitter,  nnd  is  usually  picked  when  green  after  it  has  received  3,400  degrees 
of  lieiit. 

Olea  Eurofxsa  rostrata. — ^Known  in  Seville  as  the  Picndg ;  has  fmit  which  is 
green  or  slightly  brownish,  terminating  In  a  point,  and  measuring  24  by  16 
millimeters.  It  is  known  in  Jaen  as  the  Picudal,  with  black  fmlt,  sllglitly 
heart-shaped,  measuring  27  by  18  millimeters.  In  Cordoba  it  Is  the  Pico  de 
GruUa,  with  oval  fruit,  having  a  projecting  pi»lnt  and  measuring  26  by  16 
millimeters.    It  Is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  each  twig  bears  twin  olives. 

In  Cordoba  a  subvariety  is  known  as  O.  E,  R.  humalis  or  carrasquena^  dif- 
fering from  the  former  in  that  the  fruit  grows  a  larger  point  and  only  one 
olive  grows  on  a  twig.  The  Agronomical  Board  states  that  this  irf  the  cnui- 
morpha  of  Gouan.  It  Is  called  the  Comicabra  in  AvUa,  Albacete.  Cuenca. 
Salamanca,  and  Granada ;  in  addition  to  tliis  name  It  is  known  as  the  Plcnda, 
Picuda  Real,  Cuemo  Real,  and  Picudo  Ordinario  in  Badajoz;  as  the  Picudo, 
Correal,  Tetlllo,  and  Javaluno  in  Jaen;  Picudo  In  Caceres,  Malaga,  Toledo, 
and  Murcia;  Pifionero  and  Verafina  in  Teruel;  De  la  Earga  in  Valencia; 
Picudo  and  Comezuelo  in  Alicante;  Picudo  Eargas  and  Picuda  Re^l  in  Oudad 
Real ;  PicudlUo  in  Logrofio  and  Alava ;  Plcual  in  Almerla ;  Vera  in  Barcelona ; 
Picuda  and  Correal  in  Cordoba ;  Argudells  in  Gerona ;  Reguerdo  and  Acanalado 
in  Lerida ;  and  Eargas  in  Saragossa. 

The  tree  resists  the  cold  well ;  it  needs  3,897  degrees  of  heat  The  fruit  Is 
black,  with  red  spots,  produces  excellent  oil,  and  is  given  preference  in  Spain 
for  oil  crushing. 

Olea  Europwa  rustica, — ^Bears  olives  of  a  brown  color,  heart-shaped,  and 
measuring  23  by  15  millimeters.    It  is  known  in  Extremadura  as  the  Rabudo. 

Olea  Europcea  sorianea. — Called  in  Cordoba  the  Nevadillo  Negro;  has  brown 
fruit,  oblong  and  heart-shaped,  measuring  21  .^y  16  millimeters. 

Olea  Europwa  telohUina. — Bears  oval  fru^t.  teimlnating  in  a  point,  measur- 
ing 15  by  10  millimeters ;  ioiown  In  Cataluna  as  the  Olesano. 

Olea  Europwa  vera  aragoniw. — Known  as  the  Vera  in  Aragon;  has  brown, 
oval  fruit  terminating  in  a  point,  measuring  20  by  10  millimeters. 

Olea  Europwa  zeraticarpa. — Bears  green  fruit,  rounded,  terminating  In  a 
point,  slightly  heart-shaped,  measuring  31  by  17  millimeters;  known  in  Jaen 
as  the  Comezuelo. 

AREA,  PRODUCTION,  AND  VALUE  OF  ORCHARDS. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  area  in  Spain  devoted  to  olive  culture 
amounts  to  1,481,962  hectares  (3,651,886  acresj.  The  total  produc- 
tion of  olives  in  1915  was  17,728,868  metric  quintals  (1  metric  quin- 
tal equals  220.46  pounds],  17,274,364  quintals  {97  per  cent)  of  whidi 
were  used  for  the  production  of  oil.  The  average  production  of 
olives  to  the  hectare  was  11.96  quintals.  The  amount  of  oil  produced 
to  each  100  kilos  of  fruit  averaged  18.88  quintals.  The  total  produc- 
tion of  oil  in  the  country  was  3,261,079  quintals,  or  an  average  of 
2.26  quintals  of  oil  to  each  hectare  of  land  under  olive  cultivation. 

THR£E  LEADING  PROVINCES  IN  PRODUCTION. 

According  to  statistics  published  by  the  Spanish  GJovemment 
under  date  of  May  1,  1916,  the  Province  of  Cordoba  leads  in  olive 
culture  with  235,650  nectares  (1  hectare  equals  2.471  acres)  of  land 
in  olive  culture.  The  average  production  to  the  hectajpe  in  1915  was 
.14.55  metric  quintals  of  fruity  and  the  total  production  of  olives  in 
the  Province  was  3,428,600  quintals.  Of  this  amount  2,342,458  quin- 
tals were  used  in  the  production  of  olive  oil,  the  average  amount  of 
od  produced  from  each  100  kilos  of  fruit  being  18.77  kilos.  The 
total  quantity  of  oil  produced  in  the  Provii^ce  was  627^09  quintals, 
or  an  average  of  2.73  quintals  to  the  hectare. 
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In  the  same  year  Seville  Province,  the  second  in  importance,  de- 
voted 223,470  hectares  to  olive  culture,  producing  3,442,012  quintals 
of  fruit,  or  an  average  of  16.40  quintals  to  the  hectare,  of  which 
amount  3,251,092  quintals  were  made  into  oil,  the  average  produc- 
tion of  oil  to  the  quintal  of  fruit  being  16.07  Idlos.  The  total  pro- 
duction was  522,358  quintals  of  oil,  an  leverage  of  2.47  quintals  to 
the  hectare. 

Jaen,  the  Province  third  in  rank,  had  211,250  hectares  of  land  in 
olive  culture,  400  hectares  more  than  in  the  preceeding  year.  The 
total  production  of  fruit  was  2,780,750  quintals,  an  average  of  13.16 
quintals  to  the  hectare;  2,775,250  quintals  were  used  for  oil,  the 
average  production  for  each  100  kilos  of  fruit  being  18.07  kilos  of 
oil.  The  total  production  of  oil  for  the  Province  was  501,580  quin- 
tals, an  average  of  2.47  quintals  to  the  hectare. 

As  the  total  production  of  olives  in  Spain  in  1915  amounted  to 
17,728,868  quintals,  it  will  be  se«n  that  these  three  Provinces  pro- 
duced 54  per  cent  of  the  total  crop  of  the  country. 

Another  important  oil-producing  place  is  Lerida,  in  Cataluna, 
where  106,800  hectares  are  devote<l  to  olives,  producing  572,350 
quintals  of  fruit,  all  of  which  is  used  for  oil.  The  average  produc- 
tion of  olives  per  hectare  is  5.36  quintals  and  of  olive  oil  0.98  Quintal 
per  hectare.  The  average  production  of  oil  from  100  kilos  of  fruit 
was  18.22  kilos,  and  the  total  production  of  oil  for  the  Province 
104,306  quintals. 

PRODUCTION  OF  FRUIT  AND  OIL  BY  PROVINCES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  approximate  production  of  olives 
and  oil  for  each  Province  during  1915,  as  prepared  from  data  com- 
piled by  the  engineers  of  the  agi'onomical  service  of  each  Province : 


Resions  and  Provinces. 


Central  or  CastUla  la 
Nueva: 

Madrid 

Toledo 

Guadalajara 

Cuenca 


Total. 


Mancha  and  Extrema- 
dura: 

Ciudad  Real 

Albawte 

Caceres 

Badajoz 


Total. 


Area  of 
<^ve  or- 
cbardfl. 


Average 

Iffoduc- 

tion  of 

olives  per 

hectare. 


Hectares.^ 
20,564 
40,000 
14,535 
14,917 


6.07 

10.90 

3.56 

3.50 


Total  pro- 
duction of 
olives. 


Quintals* 

124,778 

436,000 

51,727 

52,199 


OUvesusodducefSer  J^^xJ^^ 
for  oU.       100  Idfos  '  auc^on  ^ 
of  fruit. 


QttlntdZt.s 

123,533 

432,640 

51,585 

51,286 


KU09* 
17.57 
18.65 
16.52 
16.85 


90,016 


7.38 


664,704  I    659,044     18.14 


63,904 
14, 152 
35,727 
44,400 


8.52 

19.84 

9.91 

6.26 


544,697 

544,571 

280,753 

274,304 

354,120 

346,645 

277,840 

261,169 

21.20 
21.79 
17.27 
19.47 


158,  IW 


9.21       1,457,410  I     1,426,689  I        20.04 


oU. 


Average 
oil  pro- 
duction 
per  beo- 
tare. 


QuinUiU.*    QuintaU.* 
21,609      1.07 


80,487 
8,521 
8,641 


119,348 


2.03 
.59 
.59 


1.34 


n5,481 
69,765 
59,852 
50,839 


t.8I 
4.32 
1.71 
1.22 


285,937 


1.85 


Castilla  la  Vieja: 
Avila 


7,552 


15.33  115,740 


115,226 


Aragon  and  Rio|a: 

Suttgossa 

Huesca 4 

Teruel 

Lc^roQo 


Total. 


16,567 

17,934 

23,090 

8,327 


16.74 

14.39 

11.66 

1.79 


277,346 

258,007 

269,310 

14,900 


65,918 


12.43  819,563 


266,676 

256,746 

266,600 

14,900 


804,922 


14.90 


17,167 


2.28 


22.90 
23.28 
18.99 
25.00 


21.77 


61,066 

59,775 

50,638 

3,725 


175,204 


3.83 

3.35 

2.21 

.4& 


2.71 


1  H<ctaror-a.471  acres. 
31728'*— 18 3 


s  Qaintal=220.46  pounds. 


*  Kil»=2.204  pounds. 
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Regions  and  ProTinoM. 

Area  of 
olive  or- 
chards. 

1  Average 
,  produc- 
tion of 
olives  per 
i  hectare. 

Total  pro- 

ductiiMi  of 

olives. 

'                       OUpro- 
Olives  used  ducea  per 
for  oil.       100  kilos 
of  fruit. 

Total  pro- 

ductiooof 

oil. 

Avenge 
oil  pro- 
ductioQ 
perhw- 
tare. 

Leonesa: 
Zamora 

Heetaret. 
167 
4.040 

QuintalM. 
13.39 

8  10 

Quintali. 
2,237 

Qmitalt. 

9  M7 

KSoa. 
15.02 
18.01 

Qmintai». 

336 
6,760 

QiUmtaU. 
2-01 

^iAnffl.nca 

33,085  !          31,925 

1  €7 

1 

Total 

4.207            8.40 

»  xn 

34,162          17.81 

6,086 

L50 

Galicia  and  Asturias: 
Lugo 

110  '          2.50 
105           10. 16 

275 
1,066 

275  i        15.00 
1,066          18.80 

41 
300 

.87 
L91 

Orehae 

Total 

215            6.24 

1,341 

1,341  j        17.97  1               241 

LIS 

Navarra  and  Vasconga- 
das: 
Navarra 

9,414 
497 

1 

6.39 

0  7k 

60,155 
1,367 

68,955 
1,367 

19.35 
17.30 

11,408 
236 

L34 
.47 

Alava 

• 

Total 

9,911 

6.21 

61.622 

m  999 

19.30 

11,644 

Lao 

VX,VA«     ,                       w^,  v«.» 

Cataluna: 
Barcelona 

6,450 

71,800 

106,800 

15,113 

6.27 
9.70 
5.36 
8.82 

34,010 
696,412 
572,350 
133,370 

.  32,340 
096,412 
672,350 
133,370 

20.19 
17.82 
18.22 
22.33 

6,630 
124,131 
104,306 
^,784 

L06 

L73 

.98 

L97 

Tarragona 

Lerida 

Oerona 

Total 

200,163 

7.17 

l,436,m 

1,434,472 

18.46 

264,751 

L32 

Levante: 
Valencia 

\ 

32,980 
18,000 
31,. -508 
30  950 

11.49 

26.04 

7.67 
Ofi  na 

378,942 
468,700 
241,611 

K2\   QDt\ 

367,142 
448,000 
234,911 
612,033 

21.85 
15.51 
20.28 
19.25 

80,218 

69,510 

47,642 

117,808 

2-51 

Alicante 

4.04 
1  5A 

Castellon 

Murda 

8.87 

Total 

113,438 

15.08  j    1,711,163 

1,662,086 

18.96  i        315,178 

2-77 

Eastern  Andalusia: 
Qranada 

48,625 

211,250 

45,485 

2,943 

10.60 
13.16 
13.97 
13.11 

515,527 

2,780,750 

635,385 

38,687 

612,928 

2,775,250 

600,000 

37,697 

16.90 
18.07 
35.60 
21.93 

86,701 

601,680 

213,620 

8,269 

1  79 

Jaen 

2.47 

Kalaga 

4  07 

Almerla 

2.87 

Total 

308,303 

12.88 

3. 970. 240 

9  09j;  ortK 

20.64 

810, 170 

2.66 

WesU^m  Andalusia: 
Seville 

223,470 

20,798 

235,650 

17,887 

16.40 
14.24 
14.66 
11.97 

3,442,012 
296,213 

3,428,600 
214,200 

8,251,092 
281,236 

8,342,458 
204,279 

16.07 
16.95 
18.77 
17.92 

622,358 
47,683 

627,509 
36,606 

2.47 

Cadiz 

2.41 

Cordoba 

2.73 

Huelva 

2.14 

Total 

497.805          14.8a  1 

7,381,026 

7,079,066 

17.43 

1,234,165 

2.58 

Balearic  Islands: 
Baleares 

26,200 
51 

3.82 
13.49 

74,009 
688 

72,160 

29.88 

21,198 

.83 

Spanish  Africa: 
^eUlla 

Grand  total 

1,481,962 

11.96 

17,728,868     17,274,864 

18.88 

3,261,079 

2.2B 

The  Provinces  of  Valladolid,  Burges,  Segovia,  Seria,  Santander, 
Leon',  Palencia,  Coruna,  Pentevedra,  Oviedo,  Vizcaya,  and  Guipuzcoa 
produce  no  olives. 

It  will  be  noted  in  several  cases  that  although  the  number  of 
hectares  planted  to  olives  is  small  as  compared  with  the  Andalusian 
Provinces,  yet  the  production  of  olives  and  oil  is  large.  Alicante, 
for  instance,  produces  an  average  of  26.04  quintals  or  olives  to  the 
hectare  of  land  under  olive  cultivation  and  an  average  of  4.04  quintals 
of  oil;  Murcia  produced  an  average  of  20.09  quintals  of  fruit  and 
3.87  quintals  of  oil  to  the  hectare ;  Albacete  produced  an  average  of 
19.84  quintals  of  fruit  and  4.32  quintals  of  oil  to  the  hectare;  Sara- 
gossa  produced  an  average  of  16.74  quintals  of  fruit  and  3.83  quintals 
of  oil  to  the  hectare ;  all  of  these  showing  larger  averages  than  either 
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Cordoba  or  Seville,  which  are  considered  the  great  olive  districts  of 
the  country. 

During  1915  new  plantations  of  olives  in  the  different  Provinces 
amounted  to  300  additional  hectares  in  Badajoz,  574  hectares  in 
Navarra,  800  in  Lerida,  150  in  Valencia,  500  in  Alicante,  400  in  Jaen, 
and  135  in  Malaga,  a  total  increase  of  territory  under  olive  culture 
during  the  year  of  2,859  hectares  (7,064  acres). 

INVESTMENT   AND  RETUBN8   FROM   ORCHARDS. 

• 

It  is  very  difficult  to  secure  any  reliable  data  as  to  the  value  of 
olive  orchards  in  Spain,  as  no  statistics  are  available. 

A  well-known  planter  in  the  Seville  district  states  that  land  now 
planted  or  which  might  be  planted  in  olives  is  valued  at  approxi- 
mately $50  to  $200  per  fanega  (1  fanega  equals  approximately  14 
acres),  according  to  the  location.  As  there  are  789,934  fanegas  of 
land  devoted  to  olive  culture  in  the  Seville  consular  district,  it  may 
be  estimated,  at  an  average  j)rice  of  $50  per  fanega,  that  the  land 
alone  is  worth  approximately  $39,496,700. 

In  all  Spain  2,301,447  fanegas  are  devoted  to  olive  culture,  giving, 
at  an  average  valuation  of  $50  per  fanega,  a  total  valuation  of  $115,- 
072,350  to  the  olive  land  in  the  Kingdom. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  planting  and  cultivating  olive  trees 
up  to  the  third  year,  including  cost  oi  "estacas"  or  "garrotes," 
water,  fertilizers,  etc.,  is  approximately  $1  each.  Trees  are  planted 
about  60  to  the  fanega,  and  as  they  yield  very  little  before  the  fifth 
year,  and  then  only  in  small  quantities,  it  is  estimated  that  up  to  the 
time  the  trees  become  full  bearing  the  cost  is  approximately  $3  each, 
or  $180  per  fanega.  This  valuation  would  applv  to  Queen  olive 
trees,  but  probably  would  be  too  high  for  a  general  valuation.  Tak- 
ing as  a  rough  guide  a  valuation  of  $2  a  tree  and  estimating  60  trees 
to  the  fanega,  with  2,301,447  fanegas  under  cultivation  m  Spain, 
would  give  a  total  of  138,000,000  trees,  valued  at  $376,000,000. 

The  1915  crop  amounted  to  17,728,868  metric  quintals  (70,915,472 
arrobas).  At  an  average  valuation  of  3  pesetas  per  arroba,  this 
would  make  the  value  of  the  crop  approximately  212,746,416  pesetas 
f  about  $41,000,000).  It  is  stated  that  the  official  figures  of  produc- 
tion are  liable  to  be  underestimated,  as  the  farmers  usually  minimize 
their  figures  as  much  as  possible. 

Ordinary  oil  olives  usually  bring  about  6  to  8  pesetas  ($1.16  to 
$1.55)  per  50  kilos  (110  pounds). 

PROPAGATING  AND  PLANTING. 

Olive  trees  raised  from  the  stone  of  the  fruit  always  revert  to  their 
original  form,  known  in  Spain  as  the  "acebuche,"  or  wild  olive. 
Six  methods  of  reproduction  are  known  in  Spain,  the  first  two  here- 
after mentioned  being  those  most  generally  used. 

REPRODUCTION    FI OM    CUTTINGS. 

Reproduction  by  "  estacas,"  the  most  usual  method,  is  secured  by 
planting  branches  or  limbs  of  the  tree  that  have  been  cut  for  the 
purpose.  "Estacas"  for  plantation  in  the  nursery  usually  measure 
45  to  50  centimeters  (17.7  to  19.7  inches)  in  length  and  6  to  7  centi- 
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meters  (2.36  to  2.76  inches)  in  diameter  in  the  slimmest  part.  They 
must  be  smooth,  straight,  and  of  new  wood,  clean  and  free  from  dis- 
ease, without  corrugations  or  crusts,  and  with  the  bark  intact. 

After  the  ground  has  been  plowed  to  a  depth  of  about  60  centi- 
meters (23.62  inches),  holes  are  dug  2  meters  (6.56  feet)  apart,  45  by 
50  centimeters  wide,  and  of  the  same  depth,  with  the  long  section 
running  north  and  south.  The  time  of  planting  must  corresp>ond 
with  the  time  of  pruning  of  the  trees,  as  the  cut  limbs  lose  much  vital- 
ity if  they  are  held  unplanted  for  any  length  of  time.  If  they  can 
not  be  planted  at  once,  they  are  preserved  in  sand  in  a  dark  place 
until  it  is  possible  to  plant  them. 

"  Estacas^'  are  left  in  these  nurseries  for  four  years,  until  they 
hare  acquired  a  length  of  2  to  3  meters  (6.56  to  9.84  feet)  and  the 
diameter  has  increased  by  5  or  6  centimeters  in  the  slimmest  parts. 
During  this  time  they  need  no  other  attention  than  the  removal  of 
weeds,  two  or  three  openings  of  the  soil  with  spades  to  loosen  the 
earth,  and  possibly  some  irrigation.  Each  "  estaca "  is  allowed  to 
grow  three  shoots,  the  others  being  rembved  annually,  leaving  only 
those  that  are  most  vigorous  and  are  properly  spaced  aroimd  the 
trunk. 

TRANSPLANTING    YOUNG    TREES    FROM    THE    NURSERY. 

Transplanting  is  done  at  the  end  of  the  summer  or  beginning  of  the 
autumn.  It  is  customary  for  two  men  to  do  the  work,  one  holding 
the  shoot  in  the  center  of  the  hole,  which  has  been  previously  dug 
for  the  purpose,  the  other  putting  in  the  soil,  taking  care  that  the 
roots  are  well  extended. 

When  transplanting  "  estacas  "  in  Andalusia,  it  is  customary  to  pile 
clay  around  them  until  only  about  30  centimeters  (about  1  foot)  of 
the  "estaca"  is  left  exposed;  this  clay  forms  a  mound  having  the 
appearance  of  a  large  ant  hill,  from  the  center  of  which  the  tree 
branch  projects.  An  opening  in  the  clay  halfway  up  the  cone  is 
left,  so  that  water  may  be  supplied  to  the  limb  in  exceptionally  dry 
weather.  This  clay  mound  not  only  retains  the  moisture  but  also 
prevents  the  "  estaca  "  from  throwing  out  shoots  low  down. 

The  depth  of  the  hole  in  which  the  "  estaca  "  is  placed  varies  in 
different  climates,  the  depth  being  increased  in  the  colder  climates. 
Square  pits  90  centimeters  (about  3  feet)  each  way  are  considered 
the  best,  but  oblong  ones  are  said  to  be  less  expensive  and  are 
therefore  generally  used.  At  the  bottom  of  the  pit  in  which  the 
"  estaca  "  is  to  be  planted  a  layer  of  well-rotted  manure  is  usually 
placed,  which  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  good,  rich  soil  3  or  4  centi- 
meters deep.  The  "  estaca  "  is  placed  in  the  center  and  surrounded 
by  surface  soil  well  broken  up  and  pounded  in  around  the  plant. 

NUMBER    OF    TREES    PLANTED    TO    THE    ACRE. 

When  an  old  orchard  is  replanted,  it  is  necessary  only  to  fill  the 
vacant  spaces,  but  when  a  new  orchard  is  planted  the  trees  are  set 
out  according  to  one  of  the  two  plans  used  in  Spain,  the  "marco 
real  "  or  the  "  tresbolillo." 

In  the  "marco  real"  formation  the  trees  are  planted  at  equal 
distances  apart,  so  that  four  trees  form  a  perfect  square.  In  the 
"  tresbolillo  "  form  the  planting  is  so  arranged  that  three  trees  form 
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an  eauilateral  triaiigle^  which  is  repeated  throughout  the  orchard. 
ITie  latter  formation  is  considerably  better,  as  it  results  in  better 
distances  between  the  trees,  the  trees  are  better  distributed^  cultiva- 
tion can  be  done  in  three  directions  instead  of  only  two,  and  a 
larser  number  of  trees  can  be  planted  to  the  hectare. 

The  number  of  trees  planted  to  the  acre  varies  in  different  dis- 
tricts. In  good,  open  soil  trees  are  planted  12  to  16  meters  (39.37 
to  52.49  feet)  apart;  in  dry  land,  or  where  the  soil  is  inferior,  at 
distances  of  8  to  11  meters;  in  other  districts  they  are  planted  at 
distances  of  7  to  8  meters  in  good  ground  and  5  to  6  meters  in  that  of 
inferior  quality. 

No  definite  ruie  is  applicable  to  the  distance  apart  at  which  trees 
are  planted,  but  generally  the  proper  distance  is  double  the  height 
of  the  tree  when  fully  grown.  The  roots  of  the  olive  tree  extend 
horizontally  half  as  far  again  as  the  branches,  and  as  the  diameter 
of  the  tree^  branches  is  approximately  the  same  as  the  height,  trees 
that  are  planted  closer  than  twice  the  height  of  the  tree  are  likely 
to  have  their  roots  intertwined  and  their  growth  stunted  thereby. 
Some  planters  believe  that  trees  closely  planted  better  resist  the  cold 
and  frost,  but  trees  lacking  proper  ventilation  are  more  liable  to 
develop  fungus  growths  and  to  offer  a  more  fertile  field  for  insects. 

The  topography,  soil,  and  climate  will,  of  course,  largely  influence 
the  planting,  and  the  number  of  trees  per  hectare  will  therefore  vary 
in  different  districts  and  even  in  different  plantations  in  the  same  dis- 
trict. 

In  the  Provinces  of  Seville,  Cordoba,  Cadiz,  Huelva,  and  Jaen 
there  are  usually  90  to  100  trees  to  the  hectare  (2.47  acres) ;  in 
Alicante,  148;  in  Barcelona,  124;  in  Salamanca,  120;  in  Almeria, 
113;  in  Albacete,  Cuenca,  and  Guadalajara,  100  to  150;  in  Valencia, 
Murcia,  Badajoz,  and  Caceres,  100;  in  Tarragona  and  Castellon, 
80  to  85 ;  in  Malaga  and  Granada,  75 ;  in  Madrid,  Toledo,  and  Ciu- 
dad  Real,  70  to  80 ;  and  in  the  Balearic  Islands,  60  to  70. 

REPRODUCTION  FROM  "  GARROTES.'' 

"  Garrotes  "  are  cuttings  70  to  90  centimeters  (27.56  to  35.43  inches) 
in  length,  generally  secured  by  such  pruning  as  will  be  of  benefit 
to  the  tree.  The  holes  for  planting  are  not  as  deep  as  those  made 
for  "estacas,^  and  two  of  the  "garrotes"  are  planted  together, 
leaning  toward  each  other  in  such  a  position  that  the  two  cuttings 
and  the  bottom  of  the  hole  form  a  triangle,  the  apex  being  even  with 
the  groimd.  The  manuring  is  similar  to  that  used  with  "estacas," 
but  with  "  garrotes  "  the  upper  part  must  be  covered  with  loose  soil. 
The  sprouts  are  more  exposed  to  damage  by  frost  and  by  animals 
than  is  the  case  with  "  estacas."  and  the  bearing  age  is  reached  much 
later,  but  it  is  said  that  the  garrotes  "  produce  more  vigorous  and 
productive  trees. 

The  strongest  shoot  from  each  "  garrote  "  is  left  to  grow,  all  others 
being  carefully  pruned  away  as  soon  as  they  appear.  Each  hole,  by 
this  method,  produces  two  trees  for  transplanting.  In  some  instances 
even  four  "  garrotes  "  are  placed  in  each  hole,  one  from  each  comer 
meeting  in  the  center. 

Trees  produced  from  "  estacas  "  bear  fruit  in  four  or  five  years, 
but  those  from  "garrotes"  do  not  bear  before  the  eighth  or  tenth 
year. 
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Other  modes  of  reproduction  are  hj  "zuecas,''  protuberances 
which  come  on  the  trees  from  a  cut  or  injury  and  from  which  shoots 
will  grow;  by  "sierpes"  or  "raices,"  shoots  from  the  living  roots 
of  the  dead  tree,  or  by  "retonos,"  which  are  the  sprouts  or  shoots 
from  tr^es  that  have  been  cut  above  the  neck  of  the  root.  These 
methods  are,  however,  seldom  followed,  the  principal  method   of 

Propagation  being  by  "estacas"  or  "garrotes,"  the  latter  process 
eing  more  usual  in  the  central  Provinces  and  the  former  in  the 
south  and  the  extreme  north. 

GRAFTING  ON  WILD  OLIVE  TREES. 

Another  means  of  propagation  is  by  grafts  on  the  wild  olive  trees. 
By  this  method  the  young  wild  trees  are  transplanted  to  the 
orchards,  and  when  they  have  acquired  sufficient  strength  and  be- 
come acclimatized,  shoots  from  the  cultivated  trees  are  grafted  on 
them.  Grafting  is  also  resorted  to  when  it  is  desired  to  improve 
the  class  of  fruit  produced  on  certain  trees  of  the  same  family. 

Various  methods  are  used  in  grafting  on  olive  trees.  One  method 
is  known  as  "point"  grafting  (pua),  where  the  scion  is  cut  to  a 
point.  The  tree  branch  is  cut  across,  then  split  lengthwise  for 
5  or  6  centimeters,  the  scions  (which  have  a  length  of  about  15  centi- 
meters and  bear  four  or  five  buds)  are  inserted  therein,  and  the 
graft  is  carefully  varnished  to  protect  it  from  the  air.  Grafting  is 
usually  done  in  March,  which  produces  better  results  than  when  the 
trees  are  grafted  in  October. 

In  crown  grafting  one-half  of  the  scion  is  cut  away  to  a  point,  the 
point  being  adjacent  to  the  bark  instead  of  in  the  center  of  the 
scion,  and  the  graft  is  inserted  in  the  tree  trunk  under  the  bark. 
This  is  usually  done  at  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April  when 
the  sap  is  circulating  welL 

Other  methods  of  grafting  are  sometimes  used  in  olive  culture,  but 
they  are  considered  more  or  less  as  experiments,  and  the  ones  de- 
scribed may  be  considered  those  usually  followed  in  Andalusia. 

CULTIVATION  METHODS. 

The  principal  cultivation  required  in  olive  culture  is  to  keep  the 
soil  open,  which  is  accomplished  by  plowing  between  the  rows  and 
loosening  the  soil  around  the  trees  with  a  hoe.  During  the  first  8  to 
10  years  this  cultivation  takes  place  three  times  a  year,  during  the 
winter  and  spring.  The  plows  used  make  a  furrow  10  inches  in 
depth.  The  hoeing  around  the  trees  is  done  three  times  during  the 
first  and  second  years  after  planting,  twice  a  year  being  considered 
sufficient  after  that  time. 

When  shoots  do  not  sprout  the  first  year,  which  sometimes  hap- 
pens, they -should  be  well  watered,  and  if  no  sprouts  are  evident  m 
the  second  year,  the  shoots  are  usually  removed  and  replaced  by 
others. 

USE  OF  FERTILIZERS. 

Manuring  forms  an  important  part  of  olive  cultivation  in  Anda- 
lusia. It  is  performed  by  digging  a  circular  ditch  around  the  trees, 
placing  therein  well- rotted  manure  rich  in  phosphates,  and  covering 
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the  same  with  loose  soil.  The  diameter  of  the  circle  varies  with  the 
size  and  age  of  the  tree,  the  object  being  to  place  the  manure  so  that 
it  will  be  well  absorbed  by  the  outer  roots  and  rootlets. 

Manuring  is  usually  done  at  three-year  intervals,  in  the  fall.  Occa- 
sionally plaster  from  old  walls  is  mixed  with  the  stable  manure,  or 
calcined  bones  in  moderate  quantities  are  combined  with  it.  Experts 
state  that  the  use  of  manure  improves  the  quality  of  the  fruit  and 
also  increases  the  quantity  of  oil.  One  expert  stated  some  years  ago 
that  100  kilos  of  manure  well  rotted  and  placed  about  a  tree  increased 
its  production  by  2J  kilos  in  the  first  year,  by  3  kilos  in  the  second 
year,  and  by  2  kilos  in  the  third  year,  a  total  of  7^  kilos. 

The  general  tendency  of  modem  cultivation  in  southern  Spain,  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  is  toward  the  transformation  of  the  olive  from  a 
tree  that  produces  good  crops  biennially  to  one  that  produces  an- 
nually. This  is  accomplished  by  careful  pruning,  tilling  of  the  soil, 
and  the  use  of  suitable  fertilizers  annually,  for  it  is  beine  realized 
that  with  fertilization  only  once  in  two  or  three  years  and  pruning 
every  two  years  the  tree  becomes  accustomed  to  producing  only  in 
alternate  years. 

Fertilizing  may  be  overdone,  in  which  case  the  trees  have  an  ,ex- 
cess  of  leaves.  The  usual  quantity  of  manure  placed  at  the  foot  of 
the  trees  in  Andalusia  amounts  to  12  kilos  for  each  tree,  to  which  is 
added  1^  kilos  of  superphosphate.  If  it  is  found  that  the  orchard 
shows  an  excess  of  leaves,  this  formula  is  reduced  to  8  kilos  of 
manure,  one-half  a  kilo  of  chlorid  of  potash,  1^  kilos  of  superphos- 
phates, and  1  kilo  of  sulphate  of  lime. 

COMFOSmON  OF  FERTIUZERS. 

The  formula  most  employed  for  olives  of  medium  size  planted  so 
as  to  give  120  to  150  trees  to  the  hectare  (2.47  acres) ,  on  land  without 
lime  but  good  and  compact,  is  as  foUows:  Nitrate  of  soda,  170  kilos 
per  hectare;  superphosphates  (18-20),  150  kilos;  chlorate  of  potash, 
70  kilos;  sulphate  of  lime,  300  kilos.  If  the  land  is  well  manured  the 
nitrate  of  soda  is  decreased  j  if  strong  in  lime,  the  sulphate  of  lime  is 
reduced.  For  land  of  medium  richness,  lacking  lime,  the  following 
may  be  used  per  hectare :  Ammonia  sulphate,  160  kilos ;  superphos- 
phates, 100  kuos;  sulphate  of  potash,  70  kilos;  sulphate  of  lime  or 
old  wall  plaster,  1,500  kilos. 

The  time  for  fertilizing  is  considered  of  considerable  iriiportance, 
as  the  application  at  a  wrong  time  may  have  a  bad  effect.  The  ma- 
nure, bone  and  horn  shaving,  superphosphates,  sulphate  of  potash, 
and  chlorid  should  be  applied  in  the  autumn,  the  sulphate  of  am- 
monia in  the  winter,  and  the  nitrate  in  April  or  May. 

One  of  the  modem  agronomical  engineers  recommends  the  aban- 
donment of  the  practice  of  putting  this  fertilizer  in  pits  about  the 
tree  and  suggests  the  advisability  of  distributing  the  fertilizer  evenly 
over  the  surSice  where  the  tree  roots  are  supposed  to  be. 

There  are  various  other  formulas  of  mineral  fertilizers  in  use  in 
Spain,  which  vary  with  the  quality  of  the  land  cultivated,  the  dis- 
trict in  which  located,  the  kind  of  crops  raised,  etc.  Those  inter- 
ested in  this  matter  are  referred  to  the  excellent  book  in  Spanish  en 
titled  "  El  Olivo,"  a  treatise  on  olive  culture,  by  Senor  Sabas  Evill, 
which  can  be  obtained  for  3.25  pesetas  (63  cents)  from  Tomas  Sanz, 
Calle  Sierpes  99,  Seville,  Spain,  and  other  Spanish  booksellers. 
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ntRIGATION    OF  OBCHASDS. 

Irrigation  is  not  largely  resorted  to  in  the  Seville  district,  being 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  watering  of  the  "  estacas "  during 
the  first  years  of  their  growth.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  in  experi- 
ments that  have  been  made  wonderful  results  have  been  obtained 
from  irrigation,  but  it  should  be  carefully  done  and  not  more  than 
four  or  five  times  per  year,  the  water  being  spread  about  the  land  so 
as  not  to  form  in  pools.  Irrigation  has  been  known  to  double  the 
production,  but  is  not  considered  of  so  much  importance  as  proper 
manuring. 

In  the  Seville  district  irrigation  is  not  considered  necessary  in  ordi- 
nary years  and  in  places  where  there  is  an  average  rainfall,  as  the 
trees  thrive  well  without  it.  In  the  central  and  northern  Provinces 
of  Spain  it  is  more  commonly  used  than  in  Cordoba  and  Seville  and 
other  parts  of  Andalusia.  Irrigation  has  a  tendency  to  impoverish 
the  soil  (by  washing  away  the  mineral  constituents),  for  which 
reason  it  is  necessary,  wherever  it  is  practiced,  to  supply  the  land 
with  a  larger  quantity'  of  manure. 

In  Saragossa  irrigation  is  much  practiced,  as  is  also  manuring  and 
the  %mplo3rment  of  mineral  fertilizers,  but  neither  irrigation  nor  ma- 
nuring are  largely  resorted  to  in  the  Seville  district.  If  the  orchards 
are  properly  plowed  it  is  considered  that  two  or  three  irrigations  per 
year  are  sufficjjent.  It  is  said  to  be  a  preventive  of  frost,  and  it  is 
usual,  therefore,  in  the  colder  districts,  when  by  the  direction  of  the 
wind  or  other  signs  a  frost  is  expected,  to  copiously  irrigate  the  land, 
which  will  often  preserve  the  trees  from  injury,  as  the  evaporation 
from  the  soil  has  a  tendency  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  the  sudden 
lowering  of  the  temperature. 

Oijy  about  5  per  cent  of  the  land  under  olive  culture  in  Spain  is 

irrigated. 

PRUNING  AND  RINGING. 

The  form  of  olive  tree  which  is  considered  ideal,  and  which  it  in 
endo,avored  to  produce  in  pruning,  is  vase  shaped,  because  in  that 
foriQ  it  is  better  ventilated  and  can  get  a  good  sun  bath  daily.  The 
olive  tree  produces  fruit  only  on  branches  2  years  old.  There  are 
many  opinions  as  to  the  best  methods  of  pruning.  Some  recommend 
biennial  pruning  of  all  the  branches,  but  by  this  method  a  crop  is 
obtained  only  once  in  two  years,  presuming  iihat  there  are  no  unusual 
weather  conditions  to  destroy  the  crop.  Others  recommend  annual 
pruning  of  the  limbs  that  have  borne  fruit. 

TEN  RUI.ES  OBSERVED  BY  SEVIU^E  GROWERS. 

For  the  Seville  growers  the  following  are  called  the  "ten  com- 
mandments of  olive  pruning  " : 

1.  Prune  the  oUve  annually,  but  do  not  prune  too  intensively,  which  is  bad 
for  the  tree. 

2.  The  olive  tree  wiU  only  bear  fruit  on  branches  that  are  2  years  old, 
which  must  be  carefully  taken  into  account.  If  these  limbs  are  cut  off,  the 
fruit  crop  will  be  retarded  two  years. 

3.  The  flowers  of  the  olive  will  not  turn  to  fruit  unless  exposed  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  for  which  reason  the  tree  should  be  well  aired  and  open  to 
the  sun. 
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4.  The  vertical  branches  bear  fruit  with  difficulty;  the  horissontal  and  those 
that  hang  are  the  most  fertile.  Prune,  therefore,  the  ones  that  go  up,  and 
preserve  those  that  descend  or  are  Inclined  downward. 

5.  When  the  trees  have  many  limbs  bearing  fruit,  the  fruit  will  be  small 
and  contain  little  oil.  For  this  reason  keep  the  tree  evenly  pruned,  so  that 
there  will  not  be  an  excess  of  fructifying  branches. 

6.  Avoid,  by  means  of  the  pruning,  the  alternation  of  the  crops.  In  order  to 
secure  this  result,  respect  the  2-year-old  branches,  avoiding  at  the  same  time 
an  extraordinary  production,  which  will  weaken  the  tree  and  make  It  unpro- 
ductive for  one  or  two  years. 

7.  Regulate,  by  means  of  the  pruning,  the  condition  of  the  trees,  so  that  those 
with  more  fertile  soil  and  those  more  vigorous  may  grow  the  larger  and 
stronger  crops. 

8.  Restrict  the  tree  from  growing  too  high,  as  experience  shows  that  the 
higher  trees  have  smaller  and  more  Irregular  crops. 

9.  Avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  pruning  the  trunk  and  large  limbs. 

10.  Always  clean  the  tree  of  dead  branches  and  repair  the  bruises.  The 
best  unguent  for  bruises  Is  composed  of  white  clay  and  cow  dung. 

CONTROL  OF  CROP  BT  PRUNING. 

Pruning  is  considered  the  most  delicate  operation  connected  with 
olive  culture  and  the  one  on  which  the  prosperity  of  the  orchard 
depends. 

Pruning  is  intended  to  remove  the  withered  and  tertiary  branches 
that  bear  only  weak  and  sterile  twigs,  thus  making  room  for  the 
development  of  the  more  healthy  and  vigorous  ones;  to  eliminate 
superfluous  primary  limbs  when  they  obstruct  ventilation  and  light; 
to  thin  the  branches  of  certain  varieties  that  have  a  tendency  to 
extreme  luxuriancy  and  to  the  intertwining  of  limbs;  and  to  elimi- 
nate very  long  vertical  shoots,  which  are  usually  sterile,  thereby 
favoring  the  formation  of  lateral  bearing  twigs. 

In  cutting  larger  limbs,  the  limb  is  sawn  even  with  the  trunk, 
great  care  oeing  taken  not  to  damage  the  edges  of  the  bark.  In 
order  to  facilitate  the  healing  process,  the  exposed  part  of  the  wood  is 
made  slightly  concave,  using  a  scoop-shaped  chisel  for  the  purpose; 
the  wound  is  then  plastered  with  the  unguent  previously  mentioned, 
which  is  applied  with  a  brush. 

The  timb  of  pruning  varies  with  different  districts.  Some  planters 
believe  that  if  the  pruning  is  done  in  the  spring  the  ascending  sap 
quickly  heals  the  wounds ;  other  prune  at  the  end  of  the  winter 
before  the  sap  has  commenced  to  move.  It  is  the  universal  practice, 
however,  to  prune  after  the  fruit  has  been  collected  and  before  bud- 
ding has  begun. 

On  some  plantations  the  crop  is  equalized  by  pruning  each  tree  so 
that  part  of  the  limbs  bear  annually ;  on  other  plantations  trees  are 
so  pruned  that  one-half  the  number  will  bear  one  year  and  one-half 
in  the  following  year. 

RINGING  OF  LIMBS  TO  INCREASE  PRODtJCTION. 

Ringing  is  resorted  to,  and  is  recommended,  as  a  means  of  stimu- 
lating the  fruit.  A  strip  of  bark  i  to  1^  centimeters  (about  J  to  1 
inch)  in  width  is  removed  from  the  secondary  or  tertiary  flower- 
bearmg  branches,  which  prevents  the  descent  of  the  sap,  thus  forc- 
ing it  mto  the  fruit,  so  that  the  production  is  larger  and  the  fruit 
ripens  earlier. 
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The  operation  is  performed  when  the  tree  has.  begun  to  blossom, 
but  before  the  flowers  have  entirely  developed.  It  is  said  to  be  par- 
ticularly useful  when  trees  are  inclined  to  bear  only  biennially,  or 
in  cases  where  trees  are  liable  to  overflower. 

DISEASES  AND  PESTS  AFFECTING  THE  TREES. 

The  principal  disease  that  has  affected  trees  in  the  Seville  dis- 
trict is  ^^  blackness,"  which  is  attributed  by  some  to  the  agency  of 
fungus,  while  others  hold  that  it  is  caused  by  insects.  It  is  known 
under  various  names  such  as  melera,  mangla,  melazo,  tinuela,  tizne, 
accitillo,  negra,  negrilla,  negrura,  etc.  Trees  standing  on  ver^  moist 
ground  are  liable  to  these  diseases,  although  they  also  exist  in  trees 
standing  on  dry  ground.  Careful  pruning  to  admit  sunlight  and 
air  is  a  preventive  and  cure. 

Numerous  insects  also  affect  the  trees,  among  those  known  in  the 
Seville  district  being  the  olive  bug,  the  olive  moth,  the  olive  fly,  the 
olive  flea,  two  small  beetles,  and  a  small  worm  that  eats  the  stone, 
causing  the  fruit  to  drop  off  before  rrpe.  To  get  rid  of  this  latter 
pest  it  is  necessary  to  sacrifice  the  crop  by  gathering  it  at  once,  thus 
preventing  a  recurrence  in  the  following  season.  This  treatment  is 
also  practiced  in  the  case  of  attack  by  the  olive  moth, 

PICKING  THE  CROP. 

The  time  of  ripening  varies  with  the  locality  and  the  species  under 
cultivation.  In  the  Seville  district  the  gathering  of  olives  for  pick- 
ling begins  about  the  middle  of  September  and  ends  about  the 
middle  of  October.  At  this  time  the  fruit  usually  attains  its  maxi- 
mum size  but  is  still  green  and  hard,  and  therefore  suitable  for  the 
pickling  processes.  When  intended  for  oil  the  fruit  is  left  on  the 
trees  until  ripe. 

The  degree  of  maturity  which  the  fruit  should  reach  in  order  to 
be  right  for  pickling  is  just  before  it  changes  from  green  to  the 
mliture  fruit  tint,  which  varies  with  the  variety  from  yellow  to 
}>lmost  black. 

In  the  Seville  district  the  pickling  of  green  olives  is  the  principal 
industry.  Pickled  ripe  olives  are  not  largely  prepared,  as  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  they  are  constantly  becoming  more  popular. 

The  cheaper  classes  of  olives  and  also  the  seconds  and  thirds  that 
are  not  sufficiently  good  to  enter  into  commerce  are  pickled  in 
bulk,  mixed  with  spices,  garlic,  peppers,  and  various  other  herbs, 
and  are  largely  sold  in  all  the  markets,  but  they  have  never  been 
packed  for  exportation. 

Olives  grown  for  olive  oil  are  of  a  different  class  from  those  enter- 
ing into  commerce,  and  their  preparation  and  sale  is  an  entirely 
different  business. 

METHODS  AND  APPLIANCES  USED  IN  GATHERING. 

Gathering  olives  for  oil  is  usually  done  by  knocking  the  fruit 
from  the  trees  with  sticks,  but  for  pickling  the  more  careful  growers 
remove  the  fruit  from  the  trees  by  hand,  which  is  more  expensive 
and  less  expeditious  but  in  the  end  more  profitable. 
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Hand  picking  is  frequently  done  by  placing  blankets  on  the 

f  round,  bending  the  limbs  down,  and  collecting  the  fruit  in  the  blan- 
ets,  the  fruit  on  the  higher  branches  being^  removed  by  hand  into 
baskets  or  aprons  with  large  pockets.  A  second  method  consists  in 
picking  the  fruit  and  depositing  it  in  a  special  double  bag  which  is 
hung  on  a  branch  of  the  tree.  This  bag  is  manufactured  of  three 
triangular  pieces,  held  open  at  the  top  by  wooden  cross  pieces,  with 
strings  from  the  corners  attached  to  a  hook  by  which  it  can  be 
hung  from  the  branch.  A  smaller  bag  at  the  bottom  has  an  opening 
with  a  draw  string  to  close  it,  which  makes  it  possible  to  open  the 
bag  and  remove  the  fruit  to  baskets. 

This  latter  method  is  said  to  be  better  and  more  expeditious  than 
the  blanket  and  basket  method,  as  with  the  latter  it  is  necessary  to 
stop  work  whenever  the  blanket  is  filled  in  order  to  place  the  iruit 
in  the  baskets,  and  the  presence  of  one  or  two  men  is  necessary  to 
lift  the  blankets  of  fruit.  With  the  bag  method  the  draw  string 
can  be  opened  by  a  boy  or  girl  on  the  ground,  and  the  contents  re- 
moved in  small  baskets  and  deposited  in  the  larger  receptacles  with- 
out in  any  way  interfering  with  the  work  of  picking.  Child  labor 
can  therefore  be  used  at  a  time  when  there  is  usually  a  shortage  of 
laboring  people.  Various  means  of  picking  have  been  tried  and 
various  inventions  put  forward,  but  the  bag  above  described  has 
proved  the  most  satisfactory. 

PICKLING  PROCESSES. 

Olives  for  pickling  must  be  collected  at  just  the  rig^ht  stage  of  their 
ripeness  and  must  be  pickled  immediately,  as  they  quickly  deteriorate 
if  left  any  length  of  time  after  picking. 

Olives  picked  green  are  not  edible,  being  harsh  and  bitter,  but  this 
bitterness  is  easily  removed  by  saturation  of  the  fruit  with  an  alka- 
line solution.  This  saturation  can  be  rapidly  carried  out,  but  con- 
stitutes the  most  delicate  operation  in  the  olive-pickling  business. 

CURING  THE  GREEN  OLIVES. 

In  practice,  the  olives,  after  being  cleaned  of  stems  and  such 
leaves  as  may  be  attached,  are  placed  in  concrete  tanks  (or  tubs) 
holding  approximately  400  to  1,000  kilos  of  fruit.  The  alkaline  solu- 
tion is  prepared  in  large  tanks  and  consists  of  a  lye  made  of  caustic 
soda  dissolved  in  water  until  it  marks  2^°  to  3°  Baum6,  the  former 
strength  being  generally  used  for  Queens  and  the  latter  for  Manza- 
nillos.  As  the  water  is  added  to  the  soda  considerable  heat  is  devel- 
oped, and  the  lye  is  therefore  allowed  to  cool  before  being  run  on  the 
fruit.  It  is  usual  to  have  two  deposits,  one  cooling  off  while  the 
other  is  being  used. 

The  fruit  is  first  placed  in  the  vats  and  the  lye  run  on,  taking 
care  that  the  stream  does  not  fall  entirely  in  one  place.  The  lye  is 
usually  carried  by  pipes  from  the  mixing  tanks  to  the  curing  vats. 
Sometimes  a  layer  of  twigs  and  leaves  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
curing  vats  to  protect  the  fruit  from  injury  by  pressure,  and  after 
the  vats  are  filled  with  fruit  another  layer  oi  twigs  and  leaves  is 
placed  on  top.     A  latticework  of  spliced  cane  covers  the  vat  of 
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olives  to  keep  the  fmh  from  flcatiiij^  to  the  sarfmee^  as  it  ^loold  not 
be  exposed  to  the  air  during  the  cmrmg  process 

When  the  caring  has  {mxeeded  sidkriemly  the  Ire  is  qoicUly 
drained  off  and  the  fmit  immediatdty  eoToed  with  fresh  dean  vater 
to  wa^  oot  the  saperfloons  1^  This  is  repfaioed  I7  fresh  water  in 
about  an  hoar  and  the  c^^eratioo  repeated  in  four  or  fire  hours.  This 
should  thoroaghlj  cleanse  the  lAiwes  of  all  superfluous  Ijre. 

After  this  wa^ng  the  olires  hare  a  beantifol  green  tint,  are  sweeC 
perfumed^  and  sli^tly  oily,  bnt  ther  will  not  keep  in  this  condition, 
and  must  therefore  be  placed  in  a  fnine,  made  of  common  salt  and 
water  with  a  test  point  of  lO""  Baume. 

FICKLXNG  IN  BSINB. 

When  the  curing  is  completed  the  olives  are  transferred  from  the 
vats  and  placed  in  hogsheads  filled  with  brine.  The  hc^^eads  are 
placed  where  they  are  exposed  to  the  sun«  and  &e  contents  are  left 
to  ferment,  this  being  an  mip<Hlant  stage  of  the  curing  process,  dor- 
infi^  which  the  olives  bIowIv  change  from  deep  green  to  the  golden 
color  that  is  so  much  prized. 

The  brine  is  prepared  in  large  brick  or  concrete  tanks,  as  a  general 
rule  so  arranged  that  running  water  may  be  admitted  from  faucets 
at  the  top.  It  is  tested  by  various  types  of  salometers.  The  strength 
of  the  brine  varies  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  years  it  is  pro- ' 
posed  to  keep  the  fruit,  but  a  10  per  cent  solution  is  usually  used 
for  preserving  and  for  filling  the  casks.  Brine  in  the  cask  weakens 
as  the  salt  is  taken  up  by  the  olives,  and  cask  brine  when  tested 
usually  shows  7  to  7^  degrees  on  the  salometer. 

Pickling  by  the  process  heretofore  described  makes  the  olives  cured 
in  SepteniDer  or  October  ready  for  the  market  in  December  or  Janu- 
ary. The  olives  processed  early  in  the  year  have  the  benefit  of  the 
warm  days  of  September  and  early  October  and  ferment  more 
Quickly  than  those  processed  later  when  the  sun  gives  less  heat  and 
tnc  colder  nights  retard  the  fermentation.  The  fermentation  may 
occupv  from  30  days  to  3  months,  depending  upon  the  weather.  The 
actual  curing  process  occupies  from  4  to  8  hours,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  fruit,  some^  needing  a  stronger  lye  with  shorter  time 
and  some  a  weaker  lye  with  longer  immersion.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  entire  curing,  including  rinsing  in  fresh  water,  is  completed  in 
less  than  24  hours. 

In  country  farmhouses,  where  olives  are  prepared  only  in  small 
quantities,  the  same  process  as  previously  described  is  followed, 
except  that  the  alkaline  salts  are  replaced  by  a  lye  made  of  ashes. 
In  practice  1  part  of  quicklime  is  combined  with  20  parts  of  ashes 
and  20  parts  of  olives.  The  lime  must  be  slaked  and  the  resulting 
solution  combined  with  the  ashes  in  an  appropriate  vessel  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water.  The  fruit  should  be  submerged  in  the 
solution  until  it  nas  penetrated  to  a  third  of  the  depth  ot  the  pulp. 
At  this  point  the  operation  should  be  stopped  ana  the  fruit  well 
washed  for  several  days,  or  until  the  water  is  clear,  when  the  fruit 
is  placed  in  brine  and  stored  as  before  explained. 

CURING  PROCBSS  WITHOUT  USB  OF  LTB. 

By  the  slow  process,  which  is  not  followed  to  any  large  extent  at 
present  in  the  Seville  district,  the  freshly  picked  olives,  still  green, 
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are  placed  in  fresh  water,  where  they  remain  about  two  weeks.  The 
water  is  then  drawn  off  and  replaced  by  fresh  water.  Usually  from 
2  weeks  to  20  days  is  sufficient  time  for  this  process.  ITie  olives  are 
then  placed  in  a  brine  with  a  strength  of  9^,  found  in  practice  to 
be  equal  to  1  volume  of  salt  to  14  of  water.  The  strength  of  the 
brine  is  sometimes  tested  by  placing  a  fresh  e^g  therein.  If  the 
egg  floats  on  the  surface,  the  strength  of  the  brme  is  correct. 

Olives  prepared  by  the  slow  process  are  ready  for  bottling  or  for 
consumption  in  about  four  months,  and  will  keep  sound  for  two 
years  or  more. 

PRESERVING  RIPE  OLIVES. 

Eipe  olives  can  not  be  cured  with  lye,  as  the  reaction  of  the  solu- 
tion on  the  fatty  parts  of  the  pulp  has  a  destructive  effect,  and  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  prepare  them  by  the  slow  process. 

Black  olives  are  treated  in  a  different  way.  Being  picked  in 
November,  when  they  are  plentiful  and  ripe,  they  are  placed  for 
several  days  in  a  solution  of  salt  and  black  pepper,  which  gradually 
modifies  the  bitterness,  and  are  then  preserv^  m  olive  oil. 

Another  process  sometimes  followed  in  the  Seville  district  and 
other  parts  of  Spain  consists  in  taking  the  fruit  when  perfectly 
ripe  and  black,  placing  it  in  earthenware  vessels  wide  in  circum- 
ference, sprinkling  it  with  salt,  25  grams  to  each  kilo  of  fruit,  and, 
if  desired,  flavoring  it  with  wild  marjoram.  Other  flavors  used  are 
thyme,  fennel  seed,  aniseed,  garlic,  laurel  leaves,  etc.  The  vessels 
are  moved  daily,  so  that  the  fruit  at  the  bottom  may  come  to  the 
top,  and  the  picKling  is  continued  for  about  a  month,  or  until  the 
salt  solution,  formed  by  the  salt  and  the  water  of  the  fruit,  has 
soaked  into  it.  The  fruit  is  then  placed  on  hurdles  and  exposed 
to  the  sun  daily,  or  put  in  a  covered  warm  place,  until  completely 
dried. 

Many  of  the  packers  have  special  receipts  for  preparing  olives, 
especially  those  that  are  spiced  or  preservea  with  thyme,  laurel,  etc., 
but  these  are  trade  secrets,  and  as  they  are  only  used  for  small  quan- 
tities of  olives  prepared  for  local  use  they  do  not  come  into  con- 
sideration in  treating  of  the  olive  as  a  commercial  commodity. 

COST  OF  CURING  OLIVES. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  curing  olives  amounts  to  about  2 
pesetas  per  fanega,  including  caustic  soda,  salt,  water,  labor,  etc., 
but  not  including  the  cost  of  assorting,  which  is  usually  slightly 
more  than  1  peseta  per  fanega.  (1  peseta=19.3  cents;  1  fanega  of 
olives=97  pounds.) 

Caustic  soda  is  obtained  from  manufacturers  in  Santander  in  the 
north  of  Spain  and  costs  45  pesetas  per  100  kilos  (about  $4  per  100 
pounds)  landed  at  Seville.  The  price  has  risen  approximately  30 
per  cent  since  the  outbreak  of  war. 

Salt  for  the  brine  is  obtained  from  the  salt  merchants  of  Cadiz. 
This  salt  delivered  at  the  Seville  factories  cost  8.50  pesetas  ($1.64) 
per  ton  in  1916.  Another  source  of  salt  supply  is  the  mines  of 
LFtrera,  which  are  located  near  the  town  of  that  name,  31  kilometers 
(20  miles)  from  Seville. 
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GRADING,  SORTING,  AND  PACKING. 

The  olives  are  first  sorted  into  the  three  largest  sizes  of  clean 
fruit,  which  are  placed  in  different  baskets.  The  remainder  is  passed 
to  a  second  sorting  table  where  the  next  three  or  four  sizes  are  se- 
lected, what  is  left  being  passed  to  a  third  table,  where  the  last  sizes 
of  clean  fruit  are  selected.  The  very  small  olives  (not  shipped  to 
the  United  States)  and  the  faulty  iruit  are  then  passed  on  for  a 
further  sorting,  or  are  sold  outright  to  the  buyers  of  this  inferior 
class  of  olives. 

8TANDABD  COMMERCIAL  SIZES. 

When  the  sorting  is  completed  the  olives  are  separated  into  the  13 
general  sizes  if  Queens  or  7  sizes  if  Manzanillos.  They  are  then  re- 
examined and  sorted  by  hand,  in  the  same  manner,  into  Qualities,  the 
Queens  being  divided  into  "prime,"  or  "first  quality,"  "seconds," 
and  "Queen  culls."  In  the  trade  with  the  United  States  only  the 
first  two  qualities  are  known,  "cuUs"  not  being  dipped  to  the 
American  market.  Manzanillos  are  divided  into  *" prime,"  or  "fijrst 
quality,"  and  "seconds." 

When  properly  sorted  into  grades  and  sizes  they  are  again  checked 
by  weight,  one^half  kilo  at  a  time  being  placed  on  scales  and  then 
individually  counted  by  pairs  to  see  that  the  number  of  olives  cor- 
responds with  the  size  grade  into  which  they  have  been  placed.  All 
olives  so.  classified  and  weighed  are  counted  and  reweighed  by  a  dif- 
ferent woman,  so  that  it  may  be  certain  that  the  olives  contained  in 
a  basket  are  all  of  the  quality  and  grade  specified  and  of  uniform' 
size. 

The  baskets  when  filled  are  emptied  into  the  classification  barrels 
or  deposits,  of  which  there  are  usually  12  for  Queens.  These  bar- 
rels are  marked  with  the  number  of  pairs  of  olives  per  half  kilo  as 
follows : 


Deposit  numbers. 


19  pairs. 
21^  pairs 
2i  pairs. 
26^  pairs 
29FAirs.. 
81^  pairs 


Olives  per 
kilo  (2.2 
pounds). 


70to   80 

80to   90 

90  to  100 

100  to  110 

110  to  120 

120  to  130 


Deposit  numbers. 


34  pairs ISOtoMO 


36^  pairs.. 
39  pairs.. 
4H  pairs. 
47i  pairs. 
53  pairs.. 


Olives  per 
kilo  (13 
pounds). 


140toU0 
150  to  160 

leotoiso 
ISO  to; 
200  to: 


The  olives  remain  in  these  deposits,  covered  with  brine,  imtil  a 
sufficient  quantity  is  contained  therein  to  fill  a  "bocoy  "  (hogshead), 
when  they  are  again  weighed.  The  "  bocoy  "  is  then  filled  with  brine, 
headed  up,  and  taken  to  the  warehouse,  where  it  is  stored  with  its 
bunghole  up  until  time  for  shipment. 


QUEEN  AND  MANZANILLO  CLASSES. 


Only  two  kinds  of  olives  are  generally  known  to  the  trade,  and 
th*e  have  no  direct  connection  with  the  trees  from  which  the  fruit  is 
taken,  being  the  Queens  or  Gordales  (synonymous  terms)  and  the 
Manzanillos. 
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Some  olives  are  also  packed  and  shipped  as  Entrefinas.  Morons, 
and  Hojiblancas,  and  an  inferior  grade  of  Verdals  are  also  cured, 
known  to  the  market  as  Bastas  or  ^^  common  grade,''  but  these  are 
not  shipped  to  the  United  States  except  in  small  lots  or  under  spe- 
cial circumstances. 

Another  class  which  is  scmietimes  mentioned,  but  little  known  in 
the  United  States,  is  the  Zorzalenos,  but  as  a  general  rule  the  Queens 
and  Manzanillos  are  the  only  classes  considered  and  these  make  up 
the  bulk  of  the  shipments. 

Queens  have  one  special  size  considered  entirely  by  itself,  which 
runs  from  60  to  70  olives  to  the  kilo,  usually  quoted  as  ^^  Queens 
prime,  60/70,''  or  "  Queens  seconds,  60/70,"  according  to  quality. 

The  regular  commercial  gradings  are  as  given  in  the  foregoing 
table  and  run  from  70/80  to  200/220,  representing  the  number  oi 
olives  to  the  kilo.  Three  general  terms  are  used  for  size  grading  with 
Queens:  "Large,"  representing  olives  running  from  70/§3  to  90/100; 
"  medium,"  those  between  100/110  and  130/140 ;  and  "  small "  those 
from  140/150  to*  200/220.  In  normal  years  the  crop  produces  about 
20  to  25,  per  cent  large  olives,  50  to  55  per  cent  medium,  and  20  to 
25  per  cent  small., 

Manzanillos  in  specially  good  years  run  160/180  to  the  kilo,  but 
this  is  exceptional  and  the  finest  grade  does  not  ordinarily  run  lower 
than  180/200.  The  size  gradings  for  commercial  purposes  are 
usually  200/220,  240/260,  280/300,  300/320,  340/360,  and  380/400. 
They  are  divided  also  into  three  general  classes,  "large"  being  the 
fruit  from  200  to  220,  "  medium  "  that  from  240  to  260,  and  "  small " 
that  from  280  ta  400.  In  normal  years  the  Manzanillo  crop  is  ap- 
proximately 20  per  cent  large,  40  per  cent  medium,  and  40  per  cent 
small. 

The  term  "Manzanillo"  in  the  Seville  trade  represents  what 
are  known  as  "Manzanillo  Sevillanas  finas,"  and  when  quotations 
are  made  for  "  Manzanillos "  it  is  understood  that  the  "  SeviUanas 
finas  "  will  be  shipped  unless  otherwise  specified. 

STUFFING  OUVES. 

Olives  for  stuffing  are  carried  to  the  workrooms  in  "bocoys," 
after  they  have  been  sorted  to  sizes.  The  stones  are  removed  by  an 
ingenious  machine  worked  by  young  women. 

Most  of  the  stuffed  olives  contain  peppers,  and  these  really  con- 
stitute the  bulk  of  the  pitted  olive  trade,  but  in  recent  years  it  has 
also  become  customary  to  stuff  the  Manzanillos  with  pieces  of 
Queens,  and  some  packers  are  preparing  for  the  South  American 
trade  and  for  local  use  olives  stuffed  with  anchovies. 

For  a  large  plant  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  stuffing  olives, 
including  the  cost  of  peppers,  removing  the  stones  of  the  fruit, 
wages  of  women  who  do  the  stuffing  by  hand,  etc.,  is,  approximately, 
23  pesetas  per  f anega  ($4.45  for  97  pounds) .  It  depends  somewhat 
on  the  cost  of  peppers  and  whether  the  manufacturer  is  working 
on  a  large  or  small  scale. 

Peppers  are  secured  from  the  Valencia  and  Eioja  districts,  those 
from  the  former  place  being  considered  the  best,  and  cost  in  1916 
23  pesetas  per  case  of  50^  Wlos  (112  pounds),  which  is  about  80 
per  cent  above  normal  prices. 
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PACKING  OPERATIONS. 

Olives  for  bulk  shipments  are  packed  in  hogsheads,  called  in  Spain 
"  bocoys,"  containing  a  net  weight  of  10  to  1^1  fanegas  (970  to  1,000 
pounds)  of  fruit  to  the  hogshead.  This  is  the  standard  packa^ 
for  bulk  shipments,  and  quotations  are  usually  made  on  the  basis 
of  so  many  hogsheads. 

Olives  are  also  packed  in  barrels  containing  3  fanegas  (290 
pounds),  known  as  tierces  or  casks,  or  in  Spain  as  " tercerolas." 
Barrels  of  5  fanegas  are  also  made,  principally  for  the  Spanish 
home  made,  and  other  kegs  and  packages  contain  1  to  200  kilos.  For 
the  American  trade  practically  the  only  packages  used  are  the  stand- 
ard hogsheads  of  aoout  10  fanegas  (970  pounds)  for  whole  fruit 
and  the  barrels  of  3  fanegas  for  pitted  and  stuffed  olives. 

Olives  are  also  packed  in  tin  cans  containing  one-half  to  10  kilos, 
those  of  one-half  kilo  being  packed  24  to  the  case  and  other  sizes 
12  to  the  case,  with  the  largest  sizes  only  2  to  the  case. 

Olives  are  packed  in  bottles  of  ^  to  3  kilos,  the  most  usual  sizes 
being  the  ^,  ^,  and  1  kilo  bottles.  One-half  kilo  bottles  are  packed 
24  to  the  case,  1-kilo  bottles  12  to  the  case,  the  2  and  3  kilo  Dottles 
being  packed  6  to  the  case. 

Tins  are  packed  in  wooden  cases  without  further  wrapping. 
Bottles  are  first  wrapped  in  thin  paper,  surrounded  by  straw  covers, 
and  packed  with  shavings  from  the  cooperage  plants  of  the  packing 
houses  or  with  straw. 

Bottled  olives  are  not  exported  to  the  United  States  in  large  quan- 
tities, American  importers  preferring  to  purchase  in  bulk  and  pack 
in  bottles  after  arrival.  Bottled  olives  are,  however,  shipped  in 
large  quantities  to  South  America  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  bottles  are  manufactured  in  Seville.  The  cases  are  of  pine 
and  are  manufactured  in  local  box  factories,  the  wood  being  obtained 
from  Sweden,  Norway,  or  the  United  States,  sometimes  from  the 
north  of  Spain.  Hogsheads  are  made  in  the  local  cooperage  fac- 
tories or  more  commonly  by  the  packers  in  their  own  plants. 

Olives  are  packed  in  bottles  by  women,  the  fruit,  all  of  one  size, 
being  arranged  inside  the  bottles  in  rows  by  means  of  a  pencil- 
shaped  stick  approximately  a  foot  in  length.  When  packed,  the 
bottles  are  filled  with  brine  and  taken  to  the  corking  table,  where 
a  simple  machine  inserts  the  cork  without  direct  pressure  on  the  neck 
of  the  bottle,  the  excess  brine  being  forced  out  as  the  cork  enters,  so 
that  the  bottle  is  completely  full  to  the  cork,  leaving  no  air  space. 
Bottles  are  stored  for  24  hours  after  filling  and  then  examined  for 
leaks,  after  which  a  tin-foil  cap  is  placed  on  them^  and  they  are 
labeled,  wrapped  in  paper,  and  placed  in  wooden  cases. 

The  orine  and  the  fruit  packed  therein  is  sometimes  affected  by 
"zapotera."  a  very  contagious  disease,  which  can  be  communicated 
from  one  nogshead  to  another  by  the  mere  transference  of  a  small 
quantity  of  the  brine  on  the  stick  used  in  removing  bung  samples. 
As  a  general  rule,  this  disease  does  not  develop  untiTthe  second  year 
after  the  fruit  is  cured.  The  causes  of  it  do  not  seem  to  be  clear,  but 
the  disease  is  known  to  every  packer,  and  great  care  is  taken  to  re- 
move any  barrels  of  fruit  which  become  infected* 
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SALES  METHODS. 

As  before  explained,  the  Seville  shippers  do  not  recognize  the 
various  kinds  oi  olives  as  distinctive  products  of  particular  species 
of  trees,  but  classify  them  only  as  Queens,  Mazanillos,  Entrefinas, 
Zorzalenas,  Morons,  Hojiblancas,  Verdales,  or  Bastas,  the  first  two 
clasifications  being  those  in  seneral  use. 

Shippers  sell  in  graded  lots.  Some  shippers  have  only  three  or 
four  combinations,  while  others  may  have  a  dozen  pr  more.  A  speci- 
men lot  containing  100  hogsheads  of  ^^  Queens,  prime  "  might  be  made 
up  as  follows :  2  hogsheads  of  sizes  70/80,  7  of  80/90,  10  of  90/100, 
18  of  100/110,  18  of  110/120,  14  of  120/130,  10  of  130/140,  8  of 
140/150,  6  of  150/160,  4  of  160/180,  2  of  180/200,  1  of  200/220. 

buyer's  LNSPECmON. 

In  judging  the  quality  of  olives  the  buyer  usually  has  one  or 
more  hogsheads  of  each  class  or  size  opened  at  the  head.  He  judges 
the  contents  by  looking  first  at  the  color,  the  ideal  shade  being  a 
yellowish  olive  green ;  he  then  looks  for  blemishes,  which  appear  as 
white  or  black  spots,  and  th^i  for  uniformity  oi  shape,  the  ideal 
olive  among  Queens  being  a  long,  heart-shaped  fruit.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  handling  the  olives  to  get  by  the  sense  of  touch  the  firm- 
ness of  the  fruit.  (The  Spanish  curer  sometimes  shows  this  firm- 
ness by  bouncing  the  fruit  on  the  head  of  the  cask.)  The  fruit  is 
then  tested  by  tasting  it  for  flavor,  quality  of  the  pulp,  and  acidity 
of  the  brine;  it  is  cut  open  with  a  penknife,  sliced  lengthwise  and 
close  to  the  stone  to  see  if  the  brine  has  properly  penetrated  to  the 
stone. 

The  buyer,  after  testing  several  casks  by  opening  the  heads,  will 
also  probably  test  other  casks  from  bung  samples,  the  olives  being 
removed  from  the  bunghole  by  a  wire  instrument. 

QUOTATIONS  AND  CX)MMISSIONS. 

Prices  on  olives  are  usually  made  in  pesetas  f .  o.  b.  Seville,  and 
the  general  terms  are  cash  against  documents  or  confirmed  credits. 
They  are  sold  on  the  open  market,  usually  on  telegraphic  offers  and 
acceptances,  either  by  the  packers  direct  or  through  their  agents  in 
other  coimtries,  or  by  commission  agents  in  Seville,  who  have  clients 
abroad. 

The  prices  are  given  at  so  many  pesetas  per  fanega  of  44  kilos 
(97  pounds)  of  fruit,  free  on  board  vessel  at  Seville,  including  the 
price  of  packages.  Sales  are  usually  arranged  by  telegrams,  as  the 
price  varies  too  much  and  too  rapicfiy  for  any  extensive  business  to 
be  transacted  by  mail. 

Commission  agents  are  allowed  2  per  cent  commission  by  the 
packers  in  some  instances,  and  as  their  charges  for  purchasing  are  only 
2  per  cent,  they  often  allow  the  purchasers  the  2  per  cent  given  them 
by  the  packers,  so  that  they  contend  that  the  importer  gains  an  ad- 
vantage by  dealing  through  them  rather  than  buying  direct  from 
the  packer,  as  he  secures  uie  advantage  of  their  services,  inspection 
of  the  ffoods  before  shipment,  etc.,  without  extra  cost ;  and  they  also 
claim  that  by  being  on  the  spot  they  can  of  ttimes  secure  better  quota- 
tions than  can  an  importer  acting  only  on  telegraphic  advices. 
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It  18  estiiDated  that  the  cost  of  transportiiis  diTcs  from  the  p^ck- 
ing  plants  in  Seville  city  to  the  wharf,  indodnig  all  erpeoses  of 
cartage,  wharfage  does,  etc,  is  about  50  oentimos  per  fanega  (ap- 
proximately 10  cents  per  97  pounds),  though  thk  dqieods  on  whether 
the  olives  are  being  shipped  in  large  or  small  packages  and  upon  the 
distance  from  the  wharf  of  the  packing  estaUishmenL  Of  this 
amount,  15  to  20  coptimos  per  fanega  covers  the  cost  of  cartage,  ap- 
proximately 25  c^itimos  wharfage  and  oth^*  dues,  and  5  oentimoe  are 
included  for  incidental  diargea 

A  Government  tax  of  5  pesetas  (97  cents)  per  1,000  kilos  is  made 
on  olives  in  the  form  of  a  ^  transport  tax  ";  tne  cost  of  the  consular 
invoice  is  13  pesetas  ($2.50)  per  shipment;  war-risk  insurance  va- 
ries from  1  to  4  per  cent;  and  regular  marine  insurance  averages 
about  1  per  cent  of  the  value. 

Freight  rates  i^re  variable,  especially  at  the  present  time,  and  are 
arranged  on  the  arrival  of  the  ship  or  just  before  its  arrivaL  There 
has  been  some  difficulty  recently  m  securing  shipping  space,  vessels 
preferring  to  leave  in  ballast  and  save  the  time  that  would  be  required 
m  loading  olives  in  Seville,  in  order  to  make  a  quicker  return  trip, 
thereby  securing  the  hi^er  rate  of  freight  paid  for  goods  leaving 
the  United  States  and  other  countries  for  Europe. 


VALUE  OF  EXPORTS. 


The  total  exportation  of  olives  from  the  Seville  district,  according 
to  the  Spanish  customhouse  statistics,  amounted  to  23,445  tons  in 
1914,  19,333  tons  in  1915,  and  32,144  tons  in  1916. 

As  the  years  with  large  crops  alternate  with  seasons  of  short 
crops,  it  is  usual  to  take  two  years  together  and  consider  them  as  one 
campaign.     Following  are  the  figures  of  shipments  of  three  cam- 

Saigns  as  given  by  a  prominent  olive  shipper  in  Seville:  Shipped 
uring  1910  and  1911,  representing  crops  gatnered  in  the  autumns  of 
1909  and  1910,  20,054  hogsheads  and  17,240  barrels;  during  1912  and 

1913,  representing  crops  of  1911  and  1912,  28,532  hogsheads  and 
37,911  barrels;  during  1914  and  1915,  representing  crops  of  1913  and 

1914,  32,155  hogsheads  and  38,763  barrels.  Barrels  generally  contain 
pitted  and  pepper-stuffed  olives,  while  hogsheads  contain  whole  fruit, 
mostly  Queens. 

The  value  of  exports  of  olives  from  Seville  to  the  United  States, 
according  to  consular  invoices,  during  the  past  seven  years,  were  as 
follows:  1910,  $1,519,404;  1911,  $1,054,936;  1912,  $2,037,350;  1913, 
$1,077,435;  1914,  $1,765^37;  1915,  $1,227,336;  1916,  $2,173,036.  The 
annual  exports  from  Seville  to  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippine 
Islands  have  averaged  about  $6,000  in  value. 

There  are  a  number  of  firms  exporting  olives  to  the  United  States, 
but  the  trade  to  other  parts  of  the  world  is  practically  controlled  by 
two  firms.  It  is  estimated  that  these  two  firms  ship  about  70  per 
cent  of  the  olives  sent  to  countries  other  than  the  United  States,  prin- 
cipally to  South  America. 

A  list  of  the  leading  olive  growers,  packers,  and  exporters  in  the 
Seville  consular  district  may  he  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Conmierce  or  its  district  and  cooperative  offices. 
Bef  er  to  file  No.  80246. 
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LETTER  OF  SUBMITTAL. 


Department  of  Commebgb, 
BuBEAu  OF  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 

Washington^  March  16, 1918. 

Sir  :  There  is  submitted  herewith  a  compilation  of  reports  on  for- 
eign markets  for  cotton  linters,  cotton  batting,  and  cotton  waste, 
which  were  prepared  by  American  consuls  in  various  trading  centers 
throughout  the  world  and  transmitted  to  this  Bureau  during  1915 
and  1916.  The  scope  of  the  investigation  and  the  data  thereby  ob- 
tained should  make  this  publication  of  more  than  ordinary  value  to 
American  textile  interests.  The  dearth  of  information  available  in 
the  past  with  regard  to  this  important  branch  of  the  cotton  industry 
has  doubtless  handicapped  its  development  along  export  lines.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  present  report  will  supply  the  preliminary  data  that 
are  necessary  for  the  expansion  of  the  trade  in  the  foreign  field. 

Statistics  are  unfortunately  lacking  for  Saxony,  for  parts  of 
France,  and  for  Belgium  and  Poland,  where  large  waste-manufactur- 
ing industries  were  located  previous  to  the  war.  Wherever  feasible, 
information  was  obtained  with  regard  to  related  centers,  such  as  Ber- 
lin and  Hamburg,  Rouen,  and  Moscow. 

It  is  a  cause  for  regret  that  the  recent  pressure  of  public  business 
that  called  for  immediate  attention  has  prevented  the  previous  publi- 
cation of  these  reports;  but  inasmuch  as  the  present  survey  applies 
chiefly  to  the  normal  period  preceding  the  war,  the  delay,  it  is  be- 
lieved, has  not  appreciably  affected  its  value  to  the  trade. 
Respectfully, 

B.  S.  Cutler, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 
To  Hon.  William  C.  Redfield, 

Secretary  of  Commerce. 


FOREIGN  RfARKETS  FOR  COHON  LINTERS,  BATTING, 

AND  WASTE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Not  only  is  the  United  States  the  great  cotton-producing  nation 
of  the  globe,  but  it  holds  the  position  of  primacy  as  well  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  linters  and  waste.  The  figures  for  batting  are  not  given 
separately,  but  if  available  they  would  doubtless  indicate  that  the 
first  place  in  this  industry  also  belongs  to  the  United  States.  Nor- 
mally the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  Germany  are 
the  three  great  textile-manufacturing  nations  of  the  world,  and  any 
discussion  of  the  industry,  in  whole  or  in  part,  must  take  into  special 
consideration  the  developments  in  these  producing  countries. 

The  value  of  a  discussion  of  present  conditions  in  the  manufacture 
and  utilization  of  cotton  linters,  batting,  and  waste  would  be  prob- 
lematical, even  if  its  compilation  were  not  practically  impossible. 
Therefore  the  reports  deal  only  incidentally  with  the  conditions 
since  the  war  started,  but  they  attempt  to  present  a  detailed  survey 
of  the  production  and  distribution  of  these  articles  before  the  war 
in  the  world's  leading  centers  of  industry  and  commerce.  This 
survey,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  of  service  to  American  manufacturers 
and  exporters  as  a  basis  for  their  plans  to  develop  after-the-war 
markets. 

AMERICAN  PRODUCTION  AND  TRADE  IN  LINTERS. 

The  supply  of  cotton  linters  in  the  United  States  for  the  12  months 
ended  July  31,  1917,  was  1,759,522  bales,  averaging  500  pounds  to 
the  bale,  as  compared  with  1,444,901  bales  for  the  year  ended  July 
31,  1916.  Of  the  1917  supply  869,702  bales  were  consumed  at  home 
and  436,161  bales  were  exported,  while  453,659  bales  were  held  in 
this  country  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  mill  consumption  of  linters 
in  the  United  States  in  1916  (880,916  bales)  was  the  largest  recorded, 
surpassing  that  of  1917,  the  next  largest,  by  11,214  bales  and  that  of 
1915,  which  takes  third  place,  bv  469,071  bales. 

The  following  table,  giving  the  Quantity,  value,  and  average  price 
per  pound  of  the  cotton  linters  produced  in  the  United  States  during 
the  18  years  ended  in  1916,  shows  the  remarkable  growth  of  this 
industry  both  before  and  since  the  war : 


Yetfs. 

Bales. 

Vahie. 

Average 

price  per 

pocmd. 

Years. 

Bales. 

Value. 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

1899         

n4,544 
111,096 
145,103 
150,366 
194,486 
235,586 
219,397 
307,518 
256,487 

$1,800,000 
1,890,000 
1,520,000 
2,030,000 
4,380,000 
4,610,000 
4,190,000 
3,350,000 
2,920,000 

Centt, 
3.1 
3.4 
2.1 
2.7 
4.5 
3.9 
3.8 
2.2 
2.3 

1908 

330,277 
296,640 
379,576 
633,098 
583,091 
660,087 
820,274 
981,141 
1,330,714 

12,340,000 
4,770,000 
6,250,000 
5,160,000 
7,450,000 
7,630,000 
6,150,000 
26,1^,000 
45,193,000 

Cent*. 
1.4 

1900      

1909 

3.2 

1901 

1910 

3.3 

1902       

1911 

1.0 

1903 

1912 

2.5 

1904 

1913 

2.3 

1905    

1914 

1.5 

1906 

1915 

5.6 

1907 

1916 

6.8 
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COTTON  UNTEB8,  BATTING,  AND  WA8TS. 


The  recent  high  prices  for  linters  are  due  to  the  great  demand  for 
this  article  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives.  For  this  reason  quan- 
tities of  seed  intended  for  planting  purposes  during  the  last  two  sea- 
sons were  first  passed  through  the  aelintin^  machines.  The  averaffe 
production  of  Imters  per  ton  of  seed  treated  in  1916  was  149  pounc^ 
as  compared  with  an  average  of  106  pounds  in  1915,  74  pounds  in 
1914,  67  pounds  in  1913  and  1912,  and  57  pounds  in  1911. 

Prior  to  1915  exports  of  linters  were  included  in  ^  upland  and  other 
unmanufactured  cotton.''  The  following  table  shows  the  quantity 
and  value  of  the  exports  of  cotton  linters  from  Uie  United  States, 
by  principal  countries  of  origin,  in  the  years  ended  June  80,  1915, 
1916,  and  1917: 


Countries. 


British  SoaUkAfric* 

Osnsdft 

FrftDoe 

Italy 

Netlier  lands 

Russia  in  Asia 

Russia  in  Europe 

Spain 

Sweden 

United  Kingdom— England. 
Another 


1916 


Bales. 


1,443 

7^744 
e2,l77 
37,067 
37, 7M 


6,883 
39,485 
39,686 

7,738 


Total 318,960 


Value. 


$18,379 
130,497 
1,034,110 
636,660 
687,656 


104,301 
477,339 
463,733 
133,464 


3,665,017 


1916 


Bales. 


1,949 

3,476 

216,703 

6,144 

9,654 

6,196 

8,684 

363 

1,193 

693 

671 


353,637 


Value. 


848,166 

176,341 

7,850,988 

138,057 

348,707 

86,7U5 

344,190 

9,036 

67,393 

U,049 

14,019 


8,903,685 


1917 


Bales. 


1. 
23,771 

394,614 

10,065 

706 

3,713 

i,749 

186 


36,986 
687 


474,704 


Vahie. 


1, 


$«i.tie 


466,655 

r,7ie 

67, 4W 

217,681 

9,n4 


I,SS9,QS3 

34,r^ 


34,110,815 


AMERICAN  PRODUCTION  AND  TRADE  IN  WASTE. 

The  latest  available  figures  showing  the  production  of  cotton  waste 
in  the  United  States  are  those  of  the  Census  Bureau  referring  to  the 
year  1914.  In  that  year  there  were  49  establishments  producing 
cotton  waste,  with  a  capital  of  $9,732,000  and  products  valued  at 
$16,111,000.  In  1914  there  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
^oods  53,994,930  pounds  of  cotton  waste,  valued  at  $3,533^65,  and 
the  cotton  waste  produced  for  sale  amounted  to  317,198.319  pounds, 
valued  at  $14,416,870.  The  cotton  waste  reported  as  sold  by  cotton 
mills  exceeded  that  purchased  by  such  mills  by  approximately 
260,000,000  pounds  in  quantity  and  by  $10,879,298  in  value.  The 
waste  reported  as  the  product  of  carpet  and  rag  factories  amounted 
to  2,945,561  pounds,  valued  at  $149,559.  Hosiery  and  knitting  mills 
reported  12,999,218  pounds  of  cotton  waste,  valued  at  $628,944. 

The  total  imports  of  cotton  waste  into  the  United  States  and 
exports  of  cotton  waste  from  the  United  States  during  the  last  eight 
fiscal  years  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


INTBODUCTION. 


r^ 

Impotu. 

K,^. 

Pounds. 

v-» 

nds. 

v^™. 

«7 

39 

1! 

i 

ninnii 

2S 

117 
41 

is 

1,3a 

ow 

i 

alsto 

In  1913  nearly  half  of  the  cotton  waste  imported  into  the  United 
States  came  from  (iermany  and  about  30  per  cent  from  England, 
but  in  1016  Germany  dropped  out  altogether  as  a  source  of  supply, 
and  England  sent  20,168,930  pounds  out  of  a  total  of  28,304.368 
pounds.  The  increasing  supplies  obtained  from  Italy,  China,  and 
Japan  were  noticeable,  and  in  the  following  year  (1916-17)  the 
imports  from  Italy  and  the  Far  East  continued  to  grow,  while  the 
share  of  England  was  reduced  to  less  than  half  of  the  total. 

Figures  for  the  war  years,  however,  reflect  abnormal  conditions. 
The  following  table,  giving  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  imports 
of  cotton  waste  into  tne  United  States  from  the  principal  countries 
of  origin  during  the  five  years  ended  June  30, 1014,  shows  the  normal 
takings  of  this,market  and  the  sources  upon  which  it  drew; 
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INTRODUCTION.  11 

The  cotton  waste  exported  in  1916-17  amounted  to  50,865,551 
pounds,  valued  at  $6,027,327.  Of  this  total,  Canada  took  23,316,487 
pounds,  valued  at  $2,577,479,  and  England,  18^17,461  pounds,  valued 
at  $2,361,669 — the  combined  purchases  of  these  two  countries  repre- 
senting over  80  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity.  Italy  and  Cuba,  with 
2,500,000  pounds  and  2,100,000  pounds,  respectively,  and  France,  with 
1,300,000  pounds,  were  the  foreign  purchasers  next  in  order  of  im- 
portance. These  figures,  however,  like  those  for  imports  in  the  war  j 
years,  reflect  the  disturbances  caused  by  the  war.  The  pre-war  mar- 
kets of  major  importance  for  cotton  waste  were  England  and  Ger- 
many, which  togd;her  took  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total,  and  Can- 
ada and  Belgium,  which  together  took  70  per  cent  of  the  remainder 
in  1913  and  nearly  50  per  cent  in  1914. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  exports 
of  cotton  waste  from  the  United  States  to  the  principal  countries  of 
destination  during  the  five  years  ended  June  30, 1914. 
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EUROPE. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

CARLSBAD. 

Consul  Wallace  J.  Young  reports  that  there  is  no  consumption  of 
batting  or  waste  in  the  Carlsbad  district,  but  that  there  is  an  inap- 
preciable consumption  of  linters,  received  through  Hamburg.  No 
statistics  are  obtainable. 

PIUMB. 
[Consul  BeDJamln  F.  Chaae.] 

This  port  is  merely  the  route  for  imports  and  exports,  as  there  are 
no  manufacturers  in  this  district  and  the  consumption  is  smalL 
There  are  textile  mills  in  Du^resa  and  Zagrab  (Agram)  in  Croatia, 
and  at  Eszek  and  Borovan  in  Slavonia,  and  cotton  is  grown  to  a 
limited  extent  in  Slavonia,  but  it  is  sent  to  Hungary  proper  for 
manufacture.  No  cotton  waste  is  exported  to  the  United  States  di- 
rect from  the  port  of  Fiume. 

Imports  and  exports  of  cotton  linters,  batting,  and  waste  are  not 
shown  separately  in  the  figures  supplied  by  the  Royal  Hungarian 
Office  of  Statistics  at  Fiume.  The  following  table  shows  the  imports 
and  exports  of  the  three  classes  of  cotton  together  at  the  port  of 
Fiume  for  1910  to  1913 : 


Yoarg  and  oountries. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Yean  and  countries. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

niFORTS. 

mo: 

Austria 

1,6M,6M 

163,801 

560,268 

15,433 

18,296 

184,260 

$121,962 

12,066 

40,535 

1,137 

1,348 

9,890 

EXPOBT8. 

1910: 

Austria 

1,888,020 

72,531 

106,023 

3,748 

82,949 

7,496 

tl99,079 

OMiiiAnv 

Boffni^. ..--..  ,-.T.-. - 

5I343 

ITraoof 

OemiRDy  ,-...,..  t  .  - 

7.876 

Kiuflmid .......  T ., ...  r 

276 

BrfiiBh  India 

Serbia 

3,430 
5S2 

United  Statef 

Bulgaria 

1911: 

2,637,713 

186,938 

2,111,567 

155,546 

1911: 

Auttria 

8,554,918 

1,026,031 

233,144 

661 

20,602 

51,808 

105,380 

54,454 

814,244 

90,607 

20,521 

58 

1,812 

4,580 

9,315 

4,814 

2,027,571 

46,958 

66,358 

441 

18,078 

117,506 

2,205 

1,103 

179,231 

OuniiAnY 

Bosnia 

4,151 

fTraoof 

5,866 

Italy 

Belgium'        r  -.,...,.  T  r  ^ 

^  39 

Bf^um ....  1 ....  ^ .  X . 

RwTmftPia.  - .  n .......  n 

1,596 

Knfftiuul 

Serbia 

10,887 

BifEiiih  India 

Bulgaria 

^195 

United  SUtM 

European  Turkey 

97 

5,045,888 

446,041 

3,280,218 

301,564 

14 
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Ymn  and  eountries. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Yean  and  countries. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

mroiTB   ooptinoed. 

1913: 

Aostrift. 

3,305,454 

1,536,405 

34,030 

001 

4,189 

441 

101,633 

8800,084 

140,567 

3,318 

01 

885 

41 

9,858 

BXFOKT8— oontinaed. 

1913: 

Austria 

3,003,089 

14,771 

51,806 

5,783 

14,560 

183,987 

339 

8389,001 

1,800 

4,770 

637 

GfiniuuiT 

Boinila 

Fnrn  w . .  T 

(mnnany  

Bflcl^ini .  . , .  r . 

Belgium'. 

KnglaiTd ,.. 

1,840 

13,341 

30 

Knnia 

Serioia 

United  States 

Bulcaria 

1918: 

Austria. 

4,933,873 

468,309 

3,833,107 

369,859 

1918: 

Austria. 

3,380,841 

784,133 

34,080 

8,807 

8,748 

88,  no 

85,494 
44,533 

367,747 

00,830 

1,993 

374 

811 

0,943 

3,941 

8,091 

3,946,135 

40,134 

118,007 

339 

18,009 

4,409 

U7,386 

3,040 

M4,009 

8,836 

9,839 

18 

GMinanT 

Bosnia.,  r . ^ t.  . ., 

Switteriand 

Franot 

Italy...'. 

Fi^^nd.. 

1,188 
800 

V«^SLg|^ 

British  India 

Serbia 

9,730 
319 

United  Btatss. 

Bulcaria 

mr ^ a^.  ............. 

4,159,860 

844,788 

8,343,066 

368,079 

RBICHBNBBRG. 
[Consul  Nicholas  B.  Snyder.] 

Under  normal  conditions  there  is  a  ^eat  demand  for  cotton,  cotton 
linters,  and  cotton  waste  in  this  district.  Owing  to  disturbed  trade 
conditions  at  present,  however,  no  cotton,  cotton  linters,  or  cotton 
waste  is  being  imported^  and  as  the  dealers  have  only  a  very  small 
amount  on  hand,  none  is  being  offered.  Consequently  there  is  no 
fixed  market  price  at  present.  The  manufacturers  depend  entirely 
on  waste  from  the  local  spinning  mills. 

Cotton  linters  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  coarse  yarns,  cotton 
hosiery,  and  cheap  grades  of  textiles.  Cotton  batting  is  used  by 
tailors  and  in  the  manufacture  of  quilts,  and  the  finest  grades  are  used 
for  dressing  wounds.  Soft  waste  is  used  for  cotton  blanket  filling 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives,  yams,  and  carpet.  Hard  waste 
is  mixed  with  linters,  cotton  hatting,  and  soft  waste  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  coarse,  cheap  grades  of  cloth. 

No  cotton  linters  and  very  little  or  no  cotton  batting  are  exported 
from  the  district.  Large  quantities  of  waste,  especially  hjetrd  waste, 
are  exported  by  the  fine  weaving  and  spinning  mills.  In  the  manu- 
facture the  material  is  first  passed  through  a  willow  machine,  then 
through  a  carding  machine,  after  which  it  is  spun.  The  bulk  of  the 
goods  manufactured  is  low-grade  cotton  hoisery,  sheeting,  and 
prints.  Common  bleached  sheeting  is  marketed  in  rolls  of  25  to  50 
yards  in  length  and  27  to  79  inches  in  width.  Samples  of  cotton 
waste  are  not  obtainable  at  present. 

Lintei^  are  packed  in  bales  weighing  220.50  to  450  pounds.  Eng- 
lish waste  is  packed  in  somewhat  larger  bales,  while  the  German, 
Swiss,  and  Italian  waste  is  packed  in  sacks  varying  in  weight  from 
66  to  450  pounds.  Cotton  batting  such  as  tailors  use  is  sold  in  sheets 
or  rolls  packed  in  bales  weighing  110  pounds. 

There  are  no  wholesale  firms  in  the  American  sense  of  the  term. 
Manufacturers  buv  from  the  large  importing  houses  in  Hamburg, 
Bremen,  and  London  or  through  agents  established  here. 

The  terms  of  credit  are  90  days  net  or  2  per  cent  discount  for  cash. 
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DENMARK. 

[Consol  E.  D.  Winslow,  Copenhagen.] 

There  are  only  about  70,000  to  80,000  spindles  in  the  kingdom  of 
Denmark  and  the  yearly  consumption  of  raw  cotton  has  never  been  in 
excess  of  40,000  bales,  if  indeecl  it  has  reached  that  amount.  The 
exports  of  waste,  which  are  small,  are  confined  mainly  to  the  lower 
qualities,  such  as  "  sweepings,"  "  oily  waste,"  etc.,  and  sold  mainly  to 
Germany.  Possibly  some  fly,  strips,  etc.,  may  be  exported,  but  the 
spinners  sell  all  the  soft  clean  waste  produced  to  the  home  manipula- 
tors. Some  soft  waste,  both  clean  and  greasy,  is  sold  to  the  wool 
and  worsted  spinners. 

Hard  waste  is  used  mainly  for  cleaning  purposes  on  the  railways 
and  in  machine  shops,  etc.  Some  spinners  a  tew  years  ago  put  in 
breaking-up  machines,  but  they  now  use  all  the  hard  waste  produced 
and  bpught  last  year  about  50,000  pounds.  This  broken-up  waste 
is  spun  mto  coarse  material  for  welt  (filling).  Some  of  it  also  is 
sold  to  the  wool  and  worsted  spinners. 

In  1914  a  leading  spinner  sold  from  his  mill  the  following  quan- 
tities of  different  kinds  of  waste:  Strips,  110,000  pounds;  scutcher 
droppings,  33,000  pounds;  fly,  7,000  pounds;  hard  waste  (fnwn 
douTblers),  17,000  pounds*  sweepings.  A,  28,000  pounds;  sweepings, 
B,  18,000  pounds;  sweepmgs,  U,  18,000  pounds. 

The  imports  of  linters  are  estimated  at  a  few  hundred  bales  an- 
nually, which  used  to  come  from  Germany,  but  since  the  beginning 
of  the  European  war  have  come  from  the  United  States.  They  are 
generally  packed  in  bales  of  500  pounds. 

Cotton  batting  is  manufactured  in  Denmark  from  imported  raw 
material.  It  is  doubtful  whether  imports  of  batting  can  compete  with 
the  home  manufactured  article,  as  there  is  an  import  duty  of  45  ore 
per  kilo  (5.47  cents  per  pound).'* 

Though  the  imports  of  soft  waste  are  very  small,  the  quantity  of 
hard  waste  imported  is  considerable  and  is  estimated  at  11,000,000 
pounds  annually.  Before  the  war  most  of  this  came  from  Germany, 
out  the  war  will,  no  doubt,  change  this  situation  in  favor  of  the 
United  States.  Copenhagen  with  its  free  port,  the  only  one  in 
Scandinavia,  will  be  a  stable  distributing  point  for  this  commodity 
in  transit  to  Scandinavian  and  Russian  ports. 

Batting  is  used  by  the  tailors,  by  the  manufacturers  of  bedding, 
etc.,  and  for  medical  purposes.  Soft  waste  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  lower  qualities  oi  wadding.  Hard  waste  is  used  mainly  for 
cleaning  purposes. 

FRANCE. 

BORDEAUX. 
[Consul    Geor^    A.    Bucklin.] 

Cotton  linters  are  not  used  in  this  district  but  are  imported  here 
for  shipment  to  other  parts  of  France.  In  the  northern  Provinces 
principally,  in  normal  times,  they  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
absorbent  cotton.     There  was  very  little  direct  importation  from 

«  The  rat  PS  of  duty  given  throughout  this  publication  reoresent  the  latest  Information 
on  file  in  the  Bureau  or  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  The  rates  given  In  the  originaJ 
reports  were  changed  where  those  rates  have  been  superseded  since  the  reports  were 
written. 
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cotton-producing  countries  and  supplies  came  chiefly  from  German 
dealers  in  times  of  peace.  Purchases  are  now  made  in  Great  Britain. 
One  of  the  principal  manufacturers  states  that  linters  of  American 
origin  used  at  his  factory  are  delivered  at  Marseille  completely 
^nned. 

The  principal  wholesale  buyers  of  cotton  batting  in  this  district 
are  the  chemical-product  factories.  By  them  it  is  distributed  to 
chemists  and  drug  stores,  the  principal  retailers  to  the  public.  The 
trade  in  this  commodity  in  normal  times  is  not  extensive,  however. 
Two  categories  are  known  here,  American  and  Indian,  the  former 
comprising  short-fiber  qualities  and  the  latter  long-fiber  qualities. 
Three  qualities  are  current,  graded  as  quality  0,  quality  1,  and 
quality  2. 

It  IS  reported  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  cotton  waste  at  the 
present  time.  One  of  the  principal  uses  here  is  for  machine  wiping, 
and  this  demand  has  increased  owing  to  the  increased  shipping  at 
this  port.  At  the  same  time  the  supply  is  considerably  curtafled, 
partly  because  the  cotton  industry  of  France  is  centered  in  the  Vosges 
and  northern  districts,  where  production  is  now  at  a  standstill  on 
account  of  the  war.  Kouen  is  the  only  district  of  France  that  can 
supply  any  quantity  of  cotton  waste  at  present.  Besides  this,  Ger- 
man supplies  are  of  course  suspended.  Great  Britain  is  meeting 
French  wants  to  a  great  extent,  however. 

^  During  the  five  years  beginning  with  1910  the  imports  of  cotton 
linters  at  Bordeaux  were  as  follows:  1910,  from  Great  Britain  and 
Senegal,  84  short  tons;  1911,  from  Great  Britain,  Grermany,  and 
Haiti,  114  tons;  1912,  from  the  United  States  (52  tons).  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  Haiti,  a  total  of  225  tons ;  1913,  from  tne  same 
four  countries  (United  States,  88  tons),  a  total  of  343  tons;  1911. 
from  Great  Britain,  Grermany,  and  Haiti,  296  tons.  Imports  or 
cotton  batting  amounted  to  218  tons  in  1914,  of  which  202  tons  were 
received  from  the  United  States. 

Exports  through  Bordeaux  of  linters  and  waste  amounted  to  32, 
62,  and  66  short  tons  in  1911,  1912,  and  1913,  respectively,  but  rose 
to  414  tons  in  1914,  95  tons  of  this  total  being  shipped  to  Great 
Britain.  The  average  value  was  $29  per  ton.  The  exports  of  cotton 
batting  were  almost  negligible,  not  exceeding  11  tons  for  any  year, 
with  an  average  value  of  ^8  per  ton. 

GRENOBLE. 

[Consul  Thomas  D.  Davis.] 

Though  it  would  seem  that  the  amount  of  batting  and  waste  con- 
sumed in  this  district  is  important,  no  statistics  showing  the  imports 
are  available.  There  are  no  exports,  the  home  production,  which  is 
small,  being  insufficient  to  supply  the  local  demand.  The  use  of 
linters  is  unknown  in  this  region. 

The  city  of  Vienne,  which  consumes  practically  all  the  batting  and 
waste  received  by  this  district,  utilizes  it  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
fabrics  of  various  kinds.  Formerly  the  supplies  came  from  Ger- 
many, northern  France,  and  Belgium,  a  great  part  being  produced 
by  the  French  spinners  of  the  Vosges  region.  The  qualities  received 
from  these  sources  were  what  are  known  to  the  trade  as  colons  barbes 
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and  cotons  doux,  CTades  of  hard  and  soft  waste,  respectively.  A 
small  quantity  of  American  waste,  in  bales,  was  received  through  a 
German  firm.  Nothing  can  be  learned  of  tne  relative  quantities  re- 
ceived  from  various  sources. 

HAVRE. 
[Consul  John  BaU  Osborne.] 

Previous  to  the  war  no  linters,  batting,  or  waste  was  used  in 
Havre  or  this  consular  district.  Such  merchandise,  although  sold 
to  houses  in  Havre,  merely  passed  through  this  port  in  transit  to  the 
mills  of  the  north  and  east  of  France.  Official  statistics  of  these  im- 
ports are  not  available,  but  in  the  trade  it  is  said  that  50,000  bales 
per  annum  is  the  usual  quantity  of  linters  entered  at  this  port.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  war  this  figure  is  estimated  at  150,000  bales. 

There  exists  only  a  wholesale  market  for  linters,  batting,  and  waste 
in  Havre.  Terms  of  credit  are  drafts  at  90  days'  si^ht,  drawn  on 
shipment  and  accompanied  by  invoice  and  bill  of  lading.  Bakes 
weigh  220  kilos  (485  pounds). 

LYON. 
[Consul  J.  B.  Jones.] 

Before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  trade  in  cotton  lint^^,  batting*, 
and  waste  in  France  was  in  the  hands  of  several  German  firms  who  had 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  business.  It 
is  claimed  that  even  the  English  firms  had  ceased  to  deal  direct  with 
France  and  had  allowed  this  trade  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  German 
intermediaries.  Local  consumers  of  these  materials  were  therefore 
c(Hnpelled  to  look  almost  entirely  to  the  German  firms  for  their 
stocks. 

All  purchases  are  based  on  appraisements  made  of  tvpe  samples 
(standards)  at  Liverpool,  Londcm,  or  (before  the  war)  Hamburg. 
The  expense  of  appraisement,  about  125  francs  per  220  pounds,  is 
shared  equally  by  seller  and  buyer.  Cotton  waste  is  packed  in  bales  of 
220  kilos  (485  pounds). 

There  is  a  wide  range  in  price  quotations  of  cotton  waste,  depend- 
ing upon  the  quality,  demand,  season,  etc.  The  cotton  prices  usually 
control  the  prices  ox  cotton  waste  as  well  as  of  batting  and  Unters. 
The  longest  terms  of  sale  are  90  days  without  discount,  the  most 
common  being  30  days,  with  a  discount  of  2  per  cent  for  cash  and 
an  advance  payment  oi  1  per  cent. 

Unbleached  batting  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  22.50  francs  per  100 
kilos  ($1.97  per  100  pounds)  when  imported  from  the  United  States. 
On  account  of  the  high  duty  very  little  of  this  product  and  only  the 
cheapest  grade  is  imported  from  foreign  countries. 

The  exports  of  cotton  waste  from  France  to  the  United  States  are 
known  as  "bouffin  de  tissage,"  a  by-product  from  the  cotton  mills 
used  for  polishing,  machine  wiping,  and  packing.  This  probablr 
corresponds  to  what  is  called  hard  or  thread  waste  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  divided  into  the  following  classes :  "  Fils  gras,"  "  mi- 
gras,"  "  separe,"  and  "  fil  propre."  The  quantity  of  exports  of  cotton 
waste  and  batting  from  tnis  consular  district  is  not  known  either  by 
the  trade  or  tihe  diamber  of  commerce,  no  statistics  being  kept. 
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The  table  following  shows  the  imports  and  exports  of  cotton  bat- 
ting and  yarn  waste  into  the  whole  of  France  during  the  last  five 
years.  Some  waste  is  included  in  the  French  statistics  of  imports 
of  raw  cotton,  but  the  figures  can  not  be  separated,  and  therefore  only 
the  above  items  are  given  here: 


Classes  of  goods. 


IlfPOBTS. 

Cotton  in  sheets,  carded  and  gummed  wad- 
ding   metric  tons. . 

Waste  of  cotton  yarn do 

EXPORTS. 

Cotton  in  sheets,  carded  and  gammed  wad- 
ding  metric  tons. . 

Waste  of  cotton  yarn do 


1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

485.9 

363 

48&9 

951 

$252,251 

$172,349 

$250,900 
1,122.9 

$482,693 

1.543.4 

2.427.3 

408.5 

$119,081 

$177,946 

$86,667 

$31,459 

441.9 

514.8 

535.2 

293 

$244,724 

$262,287 

$293,360 
1,464.4 

$165,208 

1, 140. 9 

1,128.5 

794.3 

$88,008 

$82,797 

$107,308 

$58,286 

1915 


•  3.914.4 

$1,986,935 

578.1 

$44,583 


226.2 

$127,573 

79a  3 

$71,796 


a  Not  including  134.4  metric  tons  imported  for  the  use  of  the  Army. 

The  largest  consumers  of  cotton  waste  and  batting  are  the  quilt 
and  blanket  manufacturers  centered  at  Cours,  Amplepuis,  and  Serezin 
in  the  Department  of  the  Rhone,  Vienne  (Isere),  and  Mazamet 
(Tarn).  Vienne  uses  chiefly  the  higher  grades  of  waste  for  manu- 
facturing hangings  and  carpets.  Cours,  the  seat  of  the  blanket  in- 
dustry, takes  rather  the  lower  grades  of  cotton  waste,  "  gras,"  and 
"  mi-gras,"  of  which  it  consumes  20,000  or  30,000  kilos  (44,000  to 
66,000  pounds)  annually. 

Linters  are  consumed  chiefly  by  the  powder  mills  at  St.  Chamont 
and  Angouleme. 

According  to  information  furnished  to  this  consulate,  practically 
all  the  direct  importers  of  these  goods  are  located  at  Havre,  Rouen, 
Bordeaux,  Marseille,  and  Paris.  The  most  important  manufacturers 
and  sellers  of  cotton  waste  are  found  in  the  east  and  north  of  France 
and  at  Rouen.  The  local  manufacturers  of  waste  sell  chiefly  to  local 
buyers,  who  generally  sell  their  stocks  within  the  country. 

While  no  specific  information  is  obtainable  on  the  subject,  this 
consulate  is  iniormed  that  the  methods  of  manufacture  used  are  prac- 
tically the  same  as  those  in  the  United  States.  Various  makes  of 
machines  are  employed,  most  of  them  being  of  English,  Belgian,  or 
German  manufacture.    Some  are  obtained  in  the  north  of  France. 

NANTES. 
[Consul  Clarence  Cariigan.] 

Some  50  years  ago,  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  were  a  large 
industry  in  the  Nantes  district,  and  there  were  a  numoer  of  factories 
in  this  part  of  France.  Later  the  rapid  development  of  this  industry 
in  the  northern  Departments  caused  an  exodus  of  labor  from  this 
district,  and  the  local  industry  was  reduced  to  practically  nothing. 
The  last  big  concern  went  out  of  business  about  15  years  ago. 

The  present  cotton  industry  of  the  Nantes  district  is  limited  to  the 
Departments  of  Vendee  and  Maine-et-Loire.    Raw  cotton  is  not  used 
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by  these  factories,  which  are  engaged  in  weaving  various  articles 
from  cotton  thread.  The  thread,  which  is  obtained  from  Great 
Britain  and  also  from  the  northern  Provinces  of  France,  especially 
the  Department  of  Seine-Inferieure,  is  principally  No.  20  (French 
numbering),  but  the  various  threads  from  4  to  28  (French  number- 
ing) are  als©  largely  used  in  the  making  of  sheets,  handkerchiefs,  etc. 

The  factories  use  principaUy  British  and  Swiss  machinery,  the 
Wilson  and  Kuty  machines  predominating.  There  are  also  a  few 
Dietrich  and  Bourgoin  machmes,  which  are  of  French  make. 

Exports  of  cotton  goods  from  this  district  during  1912  were  com- 
puted at  33,600  kilos  (74,075  pounds)  and  during  1913  at  23,200  kilos 
(51,147  pounds). 

Although  factories  and  machine  shops  are  numerous  in  this  region, 
there  is  such  a  scarcity  of  cotton  waste  that  none  is  used  for  clean- 
ing, polishing,  packing,  etc.  Rags  are  used  almost  exclusively  for 
these  purposes,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  some  of  the  local  fac- 
tories use  cloths  or  cotton  dusters.  These  are  supplied  free  every 
week  by  certain  concerns.  The  cloths,  after  use,  are  returned  each 
week  to  the  house  that  provides  them,  and  payment  is  made  for  any 
that  may  have  been  lost  or  destroyed.  The  supplying  concern  sub- 
jects the  soiled  cloths  to  a  process  by  which  tne  oil  and  grease  are 
extracted.  It  appears  that  a  fair  profit  is  realized  from  the  sale  of 
this  oil  and  grease. 

There  are  said  to  be  no  cotton  linters  handled  in  this  district  at 
present. 

Cotton  batting  is  imported  by  one  concern,  which  does  a  large 
business  in  unmanufactured  cotton.  The  batting  is  received  in  bales, 
which  vary  in  weight  from  5  to  20  kilos  (11  to  44  pounds),  and  is 
used  for  quilts  and  bedding. 

The  firm  referred  to  imports  also  considerable  quantities  of  un- 
sterilized  cotton  for  the  preparation  of  "  hydrophile  ''  cotton  used 
in  medicine  and  surgery.  This  cotton  is  received  in  bales  weigh- 
ing 25  to  45  kilos  (55  to  100  pounds). 

NICE. 

[Consul  William  Dulany  Hunter.] 

In  the  consular  district  of  Nice  no  cotton  linters,  batting,  or  waste 
is  imported,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  and  none  is  exportcKi 
from  here.  The  use  of  cotton  linters  is  unknown,  and  only  one  of 
the  merchants  interviewed  knew  what  the  article  is. 

Soft  cotton  waste  is  not  obtainable  here,  as  there  are  no  plants 
manufacturing  any  products  in  which  it  is  used.  There  is,  however, 
a  limited  demand  for  hard  cotton  waste,  chiefly  by  foreign  auto- 
mobile and  yacht  owners  for  cleaning  machinery.  It  is  obtainable 
from  only  two  firnis  in  this  city.  The  total  annual  sale  in  the 
Maritime  Alps  is  estimated  at  10  bales  of  250  pounds  each. 

The  cotton  batting  used  in  this  consular  district  is  specially  em- 
ployed for  filtering  olive  oil.  Although  it  is  stated  that  large  quan- 
tities are  used  here,  it  is  not  obtainaole  at  wholesale,  as  the  olive- 
oil  refiners  receive  it  direct  from  the  cotton  mills  in  northern  France 
and  in  the  Department  of  the  Gard. 
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ROUEN. 
[Consnl  Albro  L.  Bamell.] 

Rouen  is  in  one  of  the  three  important  centers  of  the  cotton  indus- 
try in  France.  At  present  it  is  the  only  active  one;  the  others, 
which  are  in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  country,  are 
greatly  liampered  by  military  operations.  Cotton  spinning  and 
weaving  in  the  Rouen  district,  which  were  undergoing  a  crisis  be- 
fore the  war,  are  being  carried  on  extensively.  Mills  that  had 
shut  down  have  reopened,  and  all  are  running  on  full  time. 

The  district  has  70  spinning  mills,  with  1,400,000  spindles,  nor- 
mally employing  14,000  hands  and  having  a  production  valued  at 
$24,125,000;  60  weaving  mills,  with  24,000  looms,  normally  employ- 
ing 24,000  hands  and  having  a  production  valued  at  $11,580,000;  and 
9  print-goods  plants,  normally  employing  2,500  hands  and  having  a 

f (reduction  valued  at  $8,685,000.  Cotton  is  imported  by  the  port  of 
lavre  for  this  region  in  a  roughly  estimated  quantity  of  20,000  bales 
per  month. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Rouen  alone  there  are  1,100,000  spindles 
and  13,200  looms. 

Rouen  is  probably  the  chief  center  of  the  cotton-waste  trade  in 
France.  Its  position  in  this  respect  is  attributable  to  the  surrounding 
cotton  industry,  already  described,  to  its  location  with  respect  to  the 
cotton  spinning  and  weaving  districts  of  northern  and  eastern 
France  and  England,  and  to  the  importation  and  exportation  of  cer- 
tain grades  of  cotton  waste  through  Havre  and  this  port.  In  normal 
times  the  region  in  and  about  the  cities  of  Lille  and  Roubaix  is  said 
to  be  next  in  importance. 

Local  dealers  import  soft  waste  principallv  from  England  and, 
to  some  extent,  from  the  United  States,  and  they  export  hard  waste 
to  those  countries.  As  the  accompanying  figures  indicate,  the  trade 
is  very  largely  with  P^ngland.  The  greater  number  of  weaving  mills 
than  spinning  mills  in  France  and  the  reverse  situation  in  England 
account  for  the  exportation  of  hard  waste  and  the  importation  of  soft 
waste. 

Local  importers  sell  their  soft  waste  to  spinners  of  coarse  counts. 
It  is  said  that  English  spinners  generally  m&nufacture  finer  counts 
(Nos.  20,  30,  and  40).  French  spmners  buying  soft  waste  manufac- 
ture coarse  counts  such  as  Nos.  8,  10,  12,  and  16. 

The  following  grades  of  soft  waste  are  used  in  this  country : 

Strips. 

Laps  (mixed  with  wool  in  the  manu- 
facture of  clieap  clotli  or  for  malting 

woolen  and  cotton  flannel).     Many 

manufacturers  in  the  Elbeuf  woolen 

center  use  this  grade.     Some  goods 

contain  as  much  as  70  per  cent  of 

this  waste  and  only  30  per  cent  of 

wool. 
Rovings    (also  used   as  laps).     Both 

grades    are    employed    also    in    the 

manufacture  of  hosiery. 

The  last  five  grades  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  blankets;  they 
are  sold  by  local  dealers  to  manufacturers  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone 
at  Cours,  Thizy  and  Amblepuis.  It  is  said  that  these  manufacturers 
also  buy  stock  from  England.    In  and  about  Rouen  the  only  grades 


Combings   (used  with  wool  and  then 

dyed). 
Fly  (duvets). 
Blowings  (batteurs). 
Stockings. 
Clearers. 
Carriage  fly. 
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used  are  "strips,^  "laps.*^  "rovingsr  and  to  some  extent  "comb- 
ings.*' In  the  Rouen  and  Elbeuf  districts  together  about  150  metric 
tons  of  thesf*  materials  are  consumed  monthly.  In  normal  times  the 
many  spinning  mills  and  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  blankets  in 
and  about  Roubaix  and  Tourcoing  (not  in  this  consular  district)  are 
large  consumers  of  soft  cotton  waste.  Two  such  mills  at  Tourcoing 
may  use  80  metric  tons  and  200  to  300  metric  tons,  respectively,  per 
month. 

Local  dealers  purchase  hard  waste  not  only  from  weaving  mills 
in  this  region  but  also  from  other  parts  of  France.  The  grades  are 
numerous,  but  the  f oUowing  are  the  most  common :  White  cop  waste 
(bouts  fins  blancs) ;  colored  winders  (bouts  fins  couleur) ;  white 
thrums  (encolles  blancs);  colored  thrums  (encolles  coulers);  lo<Hn 
sweep  (balayures  de  tissage).  Colored  hard  waste  is  used  here  ex- 
clusively for  cleaning  engines,  machinery,  etc.  White  hard  waste, 
especially  white  cop  waste,  is  torn  up  and  respun. 

Cotton  waste  is  purchased  by  local  dealers  from  mUls  in  this  region 
for  cash.  They  buy  from  English  mills  or  dealers  at  30  days  without 
discount,  and  they  sell  under  the  same  conditions  on  correspond- 
ing terms.  Sales  are  made  to  the  United  States,  generally,  for  80 
or  90  per  cent  of  the  invoiced  value  in  cash  against  documents 
(consular  invoice,  commercial  invoice,  and  bill  of  lading)  paid  by 
Paris  or  London  banking  houses,  and  the  balance  is  paid  by  check 
on  receipt  of  shipments  by  the  purchasers. 

There  is  practically  no  trade  in  and  no  production  of  linters  in  the 
district.  Some  linters  may  be  supplied  by  this  market  for  the  manu- 
facture of  gunpowder.  Batting  is  manufactured  in  large  sheets  by 
two  mills  for  making  quilts. 

No  statistics  are  available  to  show  separately  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports at  the  port  of  Rouen,  of  cotton  linters,  cotton  batting,  and 
cotton  waste.  Of  these  products,  however,  little  else  is  imported  but 
soft  waste,  and  little  exported  but  hard  waste.  The  imports  of 
these  products  into  Rouen  from  1910  to  1914,  and  the  amounts  re- 
ceived from  the  principal  countries  of  origin  were  as  follows:  1910 — 
1,424  metric  tons,  of  which  1,366  tons  came  from  the  United  King- 
dom, 56  tons  from  Belgium,  and  2  tons  from  Germany;  1911 — 2,094 
tons,  of  which  2,081  tons  came  from  the  United  Kingdom,  7  tons 
from  Germany,  and  0  tons  from  Switzerland;  1912 — ^2,256  tons,  of 
which  2,183  tons  came  from  the  United  Kingdom,  33  tons  from  (jer- 
man^,  13  tons  from  the  Netherlands,  11  tons  each  from  Portugal  and 
Spam,  and  5  tons  from  Belgium;  1913 — 1,502  tons,  of  which  1,422 
tons  came  from  the  United  Kingdom,  42  tons  from  Germany,  15  tons 
from  Spain,  12  tons  from  the  Netherlands,  and  11  tons  from  Bel- 
gium; 1914-— 1,100  tons,  of  which  959  tons  came  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  48  tons  from  Turkey,  29  tons  from  Germany,  26  tons  from 
India,  19  tons  from  Spain,  12  tons  from  Belgium,  ana  7  tons  from 
Algeria.  These  figures,  however,  do  not  represent  the  total  trade  of 
this  part  of  France,  a  large  part  of  which  is  carried  on  through  the 
ports  of  Havre  and  Bordeaux. 

Tlie  average  value  per  quintal  (220.46  pounds)  of  imports,  as  esti- 
mated bv  customs  experts,  was  $28,564  for  1910,  $26,827  for  1911. 
$28,564  for  1912,  and  $31,073  for  1913. 

Following  is  a  table  of  exports  of  cotton  waste  from  Rouen,  in 

>tric  tons,  from  1910  to  1914,  by  principal  countries  of  destination. 
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These  figures  are  to  be  accepted  with  the  same  qualifications  as  those 
of  imports. 


Countries  of  desttnation. 

IflO 

1011 

1012 

1013 

1014 

• 

AiiiitHii-TTiui£ary 

Tons, 

12 

2 

133 

1,607 

Tons. 

Toiu. 

12 

118 

0 

1,673 

67 

148 

Ton$. 

Torn. 

Belgium r. . .'. 

21 

37 

1,676 

68 

171 

71 

16 

1,380 

246 

176 

Germany 

62 

Great  Britain 

815 

Netherlands 

811 

Norway 

123 

106 

PortugaL 

5 

Spain. 

4 
170 

38 
180 

66 

153 

10 

70 

Sweden 

141 

121 

Tunis. 

66 

Total 

2,108 

2,047 

2,344 

2,135 

1,565 

The  average  value  per  quintal  (220.46  pounds)  of  exports,  as  esti- 
mated by  customs  experts,  was  $39,372  for  1910,  $35,319  for  1911, 
$36.67  for  1912,  and  $36.67  for  1913. 

Though  no  exports  of  cotton  waste  to  the  United  States  are  shown 
in  the  foregoing  table,  shipments  were  invoiced  from  this  consular 
district,  which  perhaps  went  through  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
exports  to  the  United  States  shown  by  the  consular  invoices  were  as 
follows:  1910,  $24,019;  1911,  $42,052;  1912,  $69,580;  1913,  $65,650; 
1914,  $26,049. 

OTHER  FRENCH  CITIES. 

Calais,  La  Rochelle,  Marseille,  and  St.  Etieime  consume  such  in- 
appreciable quantities  of  cotton  linters,  batting,  and  waste,  according 
to  the  reports  of  the  American  consuls  resident  in  the  several  dis- 
tricts, that  no  separate  classifications  are  obtainable.  Of  course, 
here  as  elsewhere,  varying  quantities  of  waste  are  used  in  cleaning 
machinery,  but  the  trade  is  nandled  through  the  larger  centers,  and 
in  so  far  as  American  trade  is  concerned  they  can  best  be  treated 
through  the  cities  already  mentioned. 

GERMANY. 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLB. 
[Consul  Henry  C.  A.  Damm.] 

The  consulate  lar  informed  that  cotton  linters  are  not  used  by  the 
cotton  manufacturers  in  Munchen-Gladbach,  though  this  is  one  of 
the  chief  centers  of  the  cotton  industries  in  Germany.  Neither  is 
cotton  batting  manufactured  there. 

Munchen-Uladbach's  specialty  is  the  production  of  the  coarser 
grades  of  cotton  yams  and  the  weaving  of  cotton  blankets,  cloths, 
and  trousering.  No  doubt  most  of  the  soft  and  hard  cotton  waste  is 
used  for  these  goods.  That  which  can  not  be  worked  up  in  this 
manner  is  used  as  paper  stock  or  for  the  manufacture  of  explosives. 
A  factory  producing  explosives  is  located  at  Duren,  in  this  consular 
district. 

There  are  no  available  statistics  showing  th^  imports  or  exports  of 
cotton  linters,  cotton  batting,  and  waste  for  the  Aix-la-Chapelle 
district. 
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BKRUN. 

(CoMol  GcBcnl  Jmlim  6.  Laj.] 

Cotton  linters,  batting,  and  waste  are  used  for  innumerable  pur- 
poses in  Germany.  Besides  the  common  uses,  they  have  helped  to 
build  up  other  German  industries,  such  as  the  chonical,  paper,  and 
textile  branches.  In  the  textile  industry  waste  is  used  principally 
in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  blankets  and  carpet  yams  and  for  pack- 
ing and  filling  of  various  descriptions.  In  ch^ucal  factories  it  is 
used  for  filtering  material  and  the  manu&cture  of  hi^  explosives 
In  other  countries  hard  waste  is  largely  used  for  macnine  packing, 
wiping,  and  polishing.  In  Germany  it  is  also  considered  a  product 
for  further  manufacture. 

A  thorough  study  of  the  uses  of  waste  and  batting  has  been  made 
by  the  industrial  experts  of  the  principal  technical  high  schools,  such 
as  the  Technische  Hochschule  at  Charlottenburg.  As  a  result  of  these 
investigations,  new  uses  are  gradually  being  discovered. 

There  are  no  prominent  importers  of  linters  and  waste  in  Berlin. 
There  are  some  manufacturers  of  waste  and  batting,  but  these  are 
small  and  insignificant.  They  buy  their  raw  products  from  dealers 
located  at  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  various  other  importing  centers. 
Many  of  the  large  German  importers  of  linters  and  waste  have 
branch  offices  at  the  principal  German  seaports,  as  well  as  at  the 
principal  exporting  centers  m  the  United  States  and  India.  A  care- 
fully organized  business  like  this  can  buy  cheaply,  transport  at  mini- 
mum figures,  and  dispose  of  its  purchases  to  advantage  to  the  vari- 
ous small  manufacturers  of  cotton-waste  goods. 

More  than  90  per  cent  of  the  raw  material  utilized  by  the  cotton- 
waste  manufacturing  industry  is  imported  from  the  United  States. 
The  major  portion  of  the  manufactured  product  is  consumed  locally. 
Small  exports  are  made  to  European  countries.  Thus  far  the  re- 
exportation of  manufactures  of  cotton  waste  to  the  United  States 
has  occurred  only  to  a  limited  extent,  but  if  this  field  is  not  properly 
safeguarded  by  manufacturers  of  such  materials  in  the  United  States 
reexportation  from  Germany  may  be  expected  to  develop. 

The  following  statistics,  compiled  by  Consul  Harry  G.  Seltzer,  of 
Breslau,  show  Germany's  foreign  trade  in  cotton  linters,  sanitary 
and  other  wadding,  and  hard  waste  from  1909  to  1913 : 


Products  and  countries. 


Imports:       "i*™R«- 

United  States 

British  East  Indies. 

China 

E(fypt 

Japan 

Other  countries 


1909 


Total 

Total  value. 


Exports: 

Austria-Hungary. 

Bekium 

France 

July 

Netherlands 

Other  countries... 


Total 

Total  value. 


Pounds. 

38,105,321 

16,350,141 

1,653,688 

2,985,720 


1910 


1911 


4,232.215 


Poundi. 

31, 117, 140 

16,833,175 

1,659,641 

2,737,921 

156,970 

984,806 


63,387,0S5  ,      63.489,653 
$2,737,238  1      13,118.276 


3,616,462 
1,883,188  I 

809,096    . 

781,980 


3,439,431 
1,797,429 


1,720,488 


755,524 

524,039 

1,769,650 


Pounds. 

37,984,542 

16,978,458 

2,467,855 

3,056.710 


2,475,351 


62,962,916 
$3,308,640 


2,815,964 
1,634,066 


571,658 

908,675 

1,528,465 


8,811,214 
1529,788 


8,286,073 
S574,294 


7,453,828 

v4cM,  dOo 


1913 


Pounds. 

59,511,352 

13,916,679 

900,368 

2,388,708 


1,354,079 


1913 


Ponnis. 

73,482,990 

13,633,606 

1,303,153 

4,320,617 


3,431,478 


78,071,186 
S8, 792, 768 


95,171,783 
34,823,434 


4,440,771 
3,110,485 


1,077,619 

n5,179 

1,240,321 


9,584,375 
$628,558 


3.992,793 
1,706.496 


1,41 1,619 

864,953 

1,321,230 


9^, 
9669, 
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Products  and  countries. 
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ImpCMts: 

B«lginm 

Fiance 

Other  oountrfas. 


Total 

Total  value. 


Bxports: 

Areentinft 

Belgium 

France 

Great  Britain... 

Netherlands 

Russia 

Other  countries. 


Total 

Total  vahie. 


WAPPDTQ  FOB  INDUSTBIAL 
PUBPOBKS. 

Imports: 

Austria-Hungary...'. 

Netherlands 

Switzerland 

Other  countries 


Total 

Total  value. 


Exports: 

Great  Britain... 

Netherlands 

Russia 

Other  countries. 


Total 

Total  value. 


OOTTON  WASTE. 


United  states.... 
Austria-Hungary . 

Belgium 

British  India 

France 

Finland 

Great  Britain 

Italy 

Japan 

Netbertaads 

Sweden. ......... 

Switserland 

China 

Other  countries.. 


Total 

Total  value. 


Bzports: 

United  States:.., 
Austria-Hungary , 

Belgium 

British  India 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Great  BrHain 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Russia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Other    countries. 


Total 

Total  value. 


39505'— IS 


U09 


Pounds. 
3,307 


4,189 


7,496 
11,190 


307,1M 
230,423 


238,321 


770,956 
910,729 


2.466,532 
$441,966 


22,367 
18,519 


39,022 


79,808 
114,280 


262,350 
110,672 
759,933 


1.132,965 
1150,416 


6,351,061 
21,558.562 

4,062,016 

2,435.887 

17,677,986 

581,138 

28,060.245 

2,851,017 


12,720.802 

470,906 

7,469,041 


3, 190, 530 


101,428,283 
15,496,848 


6,606,100 

14,740,986 

4,909,916 

680,346 

964.081 


6,760,537 

4,345,973 

457,450 

16,978,460 

503,095 

101,854 


116. 184 

778,893 

2,310.664 

1,884.952 


61.219,498 
$3,256,792 


1910 


PottfMlf. 

2,866 


5,291 


8,157 
$1,428 


265,487 
342,500 
171.079 
312,396 


882,961 
792,120 


2.666,491 
$500,753 


25,133 
26,455 


36,817 


88,405 
$14,280 


328,710 
182,102 
970,254 


1.481,066 
$173,740 


6,930,450 

22,640,403 

7,063,611 

1,860,040 

17,702,897 

636,915 

17,651,089 

3,047,653 

260,366 

11,765,629 

699.306 

7,406,429 


1,926,179 


98,509,967 
$6,386,730 


1011 


POHfldt. 

3,307 
2,206 
3,968 


0.480 
$1,666 


806,206 
251,327 
274,696 
538,738 
106,262 
970,084 
966,286 


3.410,550 
$644,266 


29,321 

16,314 

18,519 

7,937 


72,091 
$10,234 


249,784 
443,350 
217,375 
850,543 


1.761,062 
$197,540 


6,245.476 

22,245,950 

9,549,763 

1,960,131 

16,406,476 


20,127,541 

2,197,348 

450,625 

11,824,934 

563.943 

7,035.392 

348,552 

1,575,423 


100.530,563 
$5,960,040 


1912 


Pwimit. 
2,436 
3,886 
4,189 


9,480 
$l!428 


293,876 
364,424 
221,344 
676,810 
218,699 
1,140,231 
1,000,237 


3.915,630 
$693,056 


67,903 


58,863 
20,723 


147,489 
$15,M6 


298,774 
301,813 


896,620 


1.491,207 
$158,508 


11,546,030 
24,188,452 
10,360.182 
6,617,174 
19,506,888 


22.670,968 

3,170.037 

601.202 

13,226,412 

556,226 

7,260.748 

794,986 

1,637,593 


1913 


122.242.783 
$6,508,312 


15,671,247 
19,035,811 

6,303,015 
502,382 

1,370,834 


5,366,491 

6,765,705 

1,483,931 

20,689,058 

536,684 


458.782 

032.555 

3,738,599 

2.320.586 


14,049,396 

22,193,489 

6,283,394 


1,320.789 

274,916 

5.555.207 

5,363,846 

1,982,176 

24,519,592 

355.164 


222,887 

279.326 

1,503.333 

2.7.55.117 

3.330  964 


18,026,977 

21,325,090 

8,220,154 


1,745,400 

379,195 

6,250,325 

6,226,719 

1,774,720 

21,807,242 

712,093 


904.116 

358  251 

1,037,495 

3,371,088 

2,861.159 


85. 155, 740 
15,063.212 


$6,767,216 


94.000,024 
$5,516,840 


POMldt. 

2,646 

8,748 

10,582 

16,976 
12,860 


880,251 
865,606 
852,077 
618,538 
223,768 
1,010,876 
1,068,661 


8.879,268 
$696,198 


87,806 


61,950 
82,406 


181.661 
$19,616 


288»000 
813,718 


1,020,299 


1.572,116 
$183,260 


16,078,318 

26,177,098 

7,446,996 

8,426,940 

19,410,819 


27,613,999 
3,439,878 
1,842,408 

14,620,396 

480,828 

8,332,501 

2.505,062 

1,343,497 


136,806,726 
$7,384,664 


15,691,971 

23,143,241 

8,217,280 


1,696,661 

323,869 

6,379,425 

6,874,216 

3,041,066 

23,641,710 

883,173 


1,514,355 
526,684 
1,216,731 
3,577.662 
2,489,680 


98,019,712 
$6,226,794 
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HAMBURG. 
[Consul  Henry  H.  Morgan.] 

The  Hamburg  consular  district  is  not  a  manufacturing  section  and 
the  use  of  cotton  waste,  batting,  and  linters  is  practically  nil.  All 
the  imports  into  Hamburs^  of  mese  articles  are  reshipped  to  the  in- 
tenor,  ^here  they  are  usefby  German  spinners  for  a  farge  variety  of 
purposes. 

Tne  wholesale  price  of  linters  during  the  last  five  years  has  varied 
considerably,  not  only  according  to  quality  but  principally  accord- 
ing  to  market  conditions.  There  are  three  grades  of  linters,  which 
are  classified  according  to  staple  and  color.  The  two  better  grades 
are  used  for  spinning  purposes,  mostly  in  the  manufacture  of 
blanlcets.  Large  factories  engaged  in  this  industry  are  located  in 
Saxony,  principally  in  the  town  of  Zittau  and  the  neighborhood. 
The  manufacturers  as  a  rule  buy  the  linters  direct  from  the  producers 
in  the  Southern  States  of  the  United  States. 

The  lowest  grade  of  linters  is  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
powder, gun  cotton,  etc. 

The  weight  of  the  bales  of  linters  is  between  200  and  300  kilos 
(440  and  660  pounds). 

Nearly  all  grades  of  cotton  waste,  except  linters,  are  used  for 
spinning  purposes,  generally  in  the  manufacture  of  coarse  or  fine 
yams.  A  small  proportion  of  clean  cotton  waste  is  also  used  for 
stuffing  purposes,  principally  for  the  padding  in  quilts. 

In  normal  times  batting  is  imported  into  Grermany  from  the  United 
States  in  small  quantities,  possibly  not  exceeding  300  or  400  tons 
per  year.  This  batting  comes  from  the  establishments  assorting 
rags  and  is  handled  by  the  rag  trade.  It  is  put  up  in  bales  of  about 
300  kilos  each  and  is  used  principally  for  spinning  cheap  yams  and 
for  making  blankets. 

OTHER  GERMAN  CITIES. 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Germany  was  first  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  waste.  Saxony  being  the  great  center  of  the  in- 
dustry, and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  as  soon  as  the  chan- 
nels of  trade  are  reopened,  this  potential  market  will  again  be  a 
great  purchaser  of  waste  material  of  all  kinds.  In  considering  the 
world  field,  therefore,  due  allowance  must  be  given  this  market. 

Breslau,  Crimmitzschau,  Werdau,  and  Zittau  are  desirable  centers 
where  promictive  results  might  be  obtained.  For  manifest  reasons 
at  this  time  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  definite  data  regarding  the  im- 

Eorts  or  exports  of  the  individual  fields  and  the  production.    The 
gures  for  the  leading  cities,  such  as  Berlin  and  Hamburg,  must  be 
utilized. 

Brunswick,  Coburg,  Leipzig,  Plauen,  and  Stettin  all  reported  an 
appreciable  consumption  of  waste,  linters,  and  batting  prior  to  the 
war,  but  no  figures  are  obtainable. 

GREECE. 

ATHENS. 
[Consul  Alexander  W.  Weddell.] 

There  are  no  imports  into  or  exports  from  this  district  of  cotton 
linters  so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  official  statistics.    Quilt  makers 
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and  others  in  the  territory  state,  however,  that  a  limited  quantity  is 
brought  in  from  Egypt  and  Turkey,  although  their  needs  are  sup- 
plied principally  by  local  producers. 

There  is  no  export  movement  of  cotton  batting.  Imports  of  this 
commodity  into  Greece  by  coimtries  of  origin  were  as  foUows  for 
the  five  years  ended  in  1913 : 


1900 

1910 

1011 

1912 

1018 

Countries. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Vahie. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Austria-Htineary. . . . 

Lbi. 
1,773 

I1S8 

Lbi. 
48 
11 
06 

15 

2 

0 

Lbi. 
160 

116 

Lbi. 

Lbi. 
4,763 

1480 

Belgium 

Franoe 

305 
11 

43 
1 

341 
138 

37 
14 

121 

$i2' 

042 

07 

GermanT 

Italy 

14 

.... 

17,080 

1,846 

TuTKe  y 

107 
6,020 

11 

734 

42 
0,833 

4 
1,000 

United  Kingdom.... 

4,550 

483 

2i,6o6 

2,164'    i4,856' 

1,524 

Total 

6,737 

714 

7,101 

761 

10,514 

1,080 

21,225 

2,177 

38,535 

3,056 

This  batting  pays  a  duty  under  the  Greek  tariff  of  145  drachmas 
per  100  okes,  or  $9.92  per  100  pounds. 

No  official  figures  oi  the  movement  of  cotton  waste,  hard  and  soft, 
are  obtainable.  From  various  independent  sources,  however,  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  while  there  is  no  export  movement,  there  is  a 
steady  growth  in  the  imports  in  direct  proportion  to  the  industrial 
development  of  the  country.  The  amount  brought  in  yearly  is 
placed  at  about  150  tons,  practically  all  of  which  is  believed  to  be 
hard  waste.  England  and  Germany  have  been  the  chief  sources  of 
supply.  Duty  is  levied  on  such  imports  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

The  terms  allowed  in  the  past  by  British  and  Continental  firms 
for  these  goods  were  usually  four  to  six  months;  at  present  British 
firms  are  demanding  cash  against  documents  at  a  Grecian  port. 

Imports  of  linters,  batting,  and  waste  are  made  in  great  part  by 
local  agents  who  act  for  the  ultimate  purchasers.  There  are  local 
mills  that  turn  out  cotton  linters,  batting,  and  waste,  all,  however, 
for  local  consumption.    There  are  no  exports. 

The  cotton  mills  are  equipped  almost  entirely  with  British  ma- 
chinery ;  the  linters  produced  locally  are  in  large  measure  prepared 
on  a  three-horsepower  machine  manufactured  in  the  United  States, 
which  is  said  to  have  an  annual  capacity  of  16,000  pounds.  The 
pro<luct  is  sold  directly  to  local  quilt  and  mattress  makers;  the 
quality  of  cotton  employed  is  second  and  third  class  domestic. 

The  batting  made  locally  is  usually  the  product  of  child  labor, 
each  operative  being  supplied  with  a  certain  quantity  of  cotton,  a 
lapboard,  and  a  short  stick;  the  cotton  is  leveled  by  means  of  the 
stick  to  the  conventional  thickness,  spread  on  varicolored  paper 
to  which  it  is  gummed,  and  sold  in  rolls  containing  6  to  10  rectan- 
gular sheets,  each  measuring  50  by  60  centimeters. 

Much  of  the  soft  waste  used  locally  and  in  local  mills  is  made  up, 
with  linters,  into  quilts  and  mattresses.    Cotton  wadding  produced 
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in  the  territory  is  insufficient  for  local  consumption;  both  the  local 
product  and  the  wadding  brought  in  from  abroad  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  clothing. 

With  regard  to  the  market  for  cotton  waste  a  local  agent  made 
the  following  statement: 

The  local  production  of  white  and  colored  waste  Is  Insufficient  for  local  con- 
sumption. The  Imported  waste  has  come  principally  from  England,  Franc^e. 
and  Germany.  Since  the  bejjinning  of  the  war,  however,  these  countries  have 
stopped  exporting  waste,  and  Italy  has  begun  to  send  its  small  overproduction 
for  sale  in  the  Hellenic  kingdom. 

Importers  of  Piraeus  and  Athens  have  established  a  certain  trade  in  the 
commodity  with  the  United  States,  but  no  large  orders  have  yet  been  given. 
The  excessively  high  freight  for  a  low-priced  article  has  conslderabf>^  i:.tprfered 
with  the  development  of  business,  but  it  is  not  the  only  drawback.  American 
sellers  require  the  total  amount  of  the  invoice,  including  freight,  to  be  pre- 
paid, and  while  the  samples  sent  have  been  good,  local  buyers  are  timid  about 
making  large  outlays  for  fear  the  goods  may  not  measure  up  to  sample. 

PATRAS. 
[Consul  A.  B.  Cooke.] 

There  is  no  foreign  trade  in  linters  in  the  Patras  consular  district 
so  far  as  can  be  discovered  from  official  sources.  There  is  a  small 
import  trade  in  cotton  batting,  or  wadding,  amounting  in  1910  to 
6,566  pounds,  worth  $585;  in  1911  to  12,133  pounds,  worth  $1,150; 
in  1912  to  7,436  pounds,  worth  $763;  and  in  1913  to  15,000  pounds, 
worth  $1,538.  The  imports  of  wadding  apparently  consist  of  the 
material  used  by  tailors  for  padding  clothing.  This  wadding  comes 
in  small  rolls,  the  fiber  of  the  cotton  being  overlaid  with  a  very 
thin  tissue  paper,  which  holds  it  in  form.  The  width  of  the  material 
is  18  inches,  the  length  according  to  order.  Tailors  state  that  they 
import  direct  from  Manchester,  England,  bringing  the  wadding  in 
along  with  their  other  stocks.  It  does  not  appear  that  cotton  bat- 
ting or  wadding  is  used  here  for  making  quilts.  Quilt  makers  state 
that  they  use  cotton  lint,  importing  it  m  bales,  chiefly  from  Egypt 
or  Turkey. 

SALONIKI. 
[Consul  Alfred  R.  Thomson.] 

The  Saloniki  consular  district  provides  cotton  linters  and  a  lim- 
ited quantity  of  waste,  the  latter,  however,  being  insufficient  to  sup- 
ply domestic  needs.  Cotton  batting  used  here  is  entirely  of  foreign 
origin  and  is  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Italy.  Italy 
and  Turkey  supply  the  deficiency  of  cotton  waste.  Some  eight  cot- 
ton mills  m  (xreek  Macedonia,  operated  on  a  small  scale,  produce 
annually  about  170,000  pounds  of  linters,  nearly  all  of  which  is  ex- 
ported to  the  United  Kingdom.    These  mills  use  English  machinery. 

There  are  no  official  statistics  that  would  indicate  this  district's 
foreign  trade  in  cotton  linters,  batting,  and  waste.  Some  figures, 
however,  have  been  furnished  bv  local  cotton  mills  and  brokers.  The 
general  Macedonian  trade  in  these  commodities  has  suffered  by  the 
partition  of  Macedonia  between  (ireece,  Serbia,  and  Bulgaria  since 
the  Balkan  wars  of  1912-13.  The  port  of  Saloniki  now  (1916)  pos- 
sesses  a  hinterland  comprising  only  Greek  Macedonia.    Some  of  the 
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most  important  cotton  mills  have  been  closed  and  the  production  of 
linters  and  cotton  waste  correspondingly  diminished.  The  imports 
of  cotton  batting  from  abroad  have  also  undergone  a  sensible  de- 
crease. The  only  local  factory  that  produced  cotton  batting  was 
closed  some  years  ago. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  cotton  batting  and  cotton 
w^aste  into  Greek  Macedonia  during  the  four  years  ended  in  1913 : 


Articles  and  countries. 


Batting: 

England 

Italy.... 
Waste: 

Turkey. 

Egypt. . 


1910 


Quantity 


Pounds. 
8,900 
8,900 

125,000 
125,000 


Value. 


11,100 
1,100 

7,100 
7,100 


1911 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 
8,500 
8,000 

125,000 
125,000 


Value. 


$1,000 
910 

7,100 
7,100 


1912 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 
3,300 
3,100 


225,000 


Value. 


$410 
400 


13,500 


1913 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 


11,030 


175,000 


Value. 


$1,300 


11,000 


Cotton  linters  are  exported  directly  to  the  United  Kingdom  with- 
out any  manipulation  m  Macedonia.  The  packages  vary  in  weight 
from  140  to  560  pounds  each.  Cotton  batting  is  imported  to  Saloniki 
in  bales  of  100  kilos  (220.46  pounds)  each.  This  commodity  is  used 
by  the  local  clothing  and  quilting  industries.  Waste  is  handled  in 
bundles  of  562  pounds  each.  Cotton  waste  is  used  here  in  the  manu- 
facture of  carpets  and  coverlets, 

ITALY. 

FLORENCE. 
[Consul  P.  F.  F.  Dumont.] 

It  is  stated  by  leading  wholesalers  of  cotton  tissues  that  300  to  350 
tons  of  cotton  batting  are  used  yearly  in  the  Florence  district  for 
cheap  pillows,  this  demand  coming  entirely  from  housewives.  The 
old-iashioned  cotton  mattresses  are  being  replaced  by  the  modem 
spring  mattress  or  by  mattresses  stuffed  witn  kapok.  Quilts  and 
bedspreads  of  cotton  batting  have  been  replaced  by  woolen  blankets, 
thick  or  thin,  as  the  need  may  be.  A  small  quantity  of  batting  is 
used  by  upholsterers.  It  is  estimated  that  the  average  yearly  con- 
sumption of  cotton  waste  does  not  exceed  60  tons.  The  demand  for 
batting  and  waste  is  supplied  by  dealers  in  Lombardy  and  Piedmont 
and  none  is  directly  imported.  There  are  no  wholesale  dealers  in 
linters,  batting,  or  waste.  There  are  no  exports  of  cotton  in  any  form 
from  the  district. 

GENOA. 

[Consul  General  David  P.  Wllber.] 

The  small  amount  of  cotton  linters  imported  into  the  Genoa  dis- 
trict is  used  in  conjunction  with  longer  fibers  in  spinning.  Little 
cotton  batting  is  imported,  silk  waste  being  obtained  cheaply  and 
being  regarded  as  preferable.  Cotton  waste  is  the  chief  article  im- 
ported and  is  employed  for  many  purposes,  such  as  the  adulteration 
of  woolen  goods,  the  manufacture  of  paper,  eta 
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The  following  are  the  figures  of  imports  and  exports  of  cotton 
batting  and  cotton  waste  for  the  Genoa  district  in  1913  and  1914 : 


Artidtt. 


Batting: 

Imports. 

Exports. 
Waste: 

Imports. 

Exports. 


1913 


Metric 
tons. 


300 

400 
3,550 


Value. 


1155 
52,145 

77,277 
582,509 


1914 


Hetnc 
tons. 


6 

298 

453 
3,021 


Value. 


$7,930 
73, 279 

91,881 
638, 8)H 


Machinery  is  brought  in  from  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and 
Austria-Hungary  for  the  most  part,  but  a  few  machines  from  the 
United  States  are  imported. 

TURIN. 
[Vice  Consul  Plero  Glanolio.] 

The  cotton  industry  in  Piedmont,  confining  itself  to  high-grade 
articles,  does  not  make  use  of  linters  or  waste;  there  are  no  manu- 
facturers of  or  dealers  in  batting.  The  waste  made  in  the  Pied- 
montese  mills  is  sold  to  one  or  two  small  local  rag  factories  and  to 
dealers  in  Lombardy.  None  is  exported  to  the  United  States  from 
this  consular  district. 

Experts  state  that  in  Italy  linters  are  used  only  by  a  few  low- 
grade  hat  makers  in  Lombardy;  on  the  other  hand,  the  trade  in 
waste  from  Italy's  4,750,000  spindles  and  in  waste  imported  from 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  England  is  considerable. 

No  official  statistics  are  available  for  Piedmont  only,  and  those  for 
all  Italy  do  not  differentiate  the  various  qualities  of  cotton  waste. 
The  following  are  the  Italian  imports  and  exports,  in  metric  tons  of 
2,204.6  pounds,  for  the  years  1910-1914,  of  cotton  waste  of  all  kinds, 
by  principal  countries  of  origin  and  destination : 


Countries. 


IMPORTS. 

Oermany 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom 

Other  countries 

Total  imports 

EXPORTS. 

Argentina 

Austria-Hungary 

France 

Germany 

Roiunania 

Bwitzeriand 

Turkey  in  Europe 

Turkey  in  Asia 

United  States 

Other  coimtries 

Total  exports 


1910 


T(mB. 
762 
569 
505 
469 


2,295 


329 
591 
663 

1,243 
267 
635 
463 
243 

2.325 
909 


7,668 


1911 


801 
216 
324 
791 


2,132 


178 
440 
551 

1,289 
436 
540 
375 
296 

1,803 
756 


6,664 


1912 


Tona. 
377 
195 
358 
135 


1,065 


395 
595 
931 

1,340 
633 

1,076 
54 
38 

1,528 

1,897 


8,487 


1913 


Tons. 
629 
333 
306 
476 


1,743 


231 

645 

1,739 

1,977 

144 

728 

151 

136 

1,299 

1,883 


8,933 


1914 


Ttma. 


591 
218 
268 
384 


1,461 


148 

348 
1,138 
2,557 

509 
1,041 

121 

62 

1,208 

1,737 


8,850 
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Catania,  Leghorn,  Palermo,  and  Eome  are  limited  markets  for 
waste,  batting,  and  linters,  which  are  supplied  by  the  producing 
centers  of  northern  Italy.  The  consumption  being  small,  there  is 
little  prospect,  in  the  estimation  of  the  American  consuls  resident  at 
these  points,  of  developing  a  worth-while  export  trade. 

NORWAY. 

BERGEN. 
[Consul  B.  M.  RasmuBseii.] 

Cotton  manufacturinff  is  not  a  leading  industry  in  the  Bergen 
district;  the  mills  are  lew  in  number  and  engage  in  special  rather 
than  general  manufacture.  There  is  a  good  market  for  cheaper- 
grade  cotton  and  mixed  cotton  and  wool  goods,  which  the  local  mills 
aim  to  supply.  Their  manufactures  comprise  cotton  batting,  blan- 
kets, canvas  cloths,  flannels,  sheeting,  shirting,  toweling,  twills,  and 
underwear. 

According  to  information  obtained  from  importing  firns  through 
which  cotton  deals  are  made,  the  annual  imports  of  haru  and  soft 
waste  exceed  1,000,000  pounds.  It  is  soft  waste  that  is  used  by  the 
factories  for  mixing  with  wool. 

STAVANGER. 
[Consal  Maurice  P.  Dunlap.] 

There  are  no  available  statistics  showing  Stavanger's  imports  of 
cotton  linters,  batting,  and  waste,  but,  except  what  is  known  here 
as  "  twist,"  there  are  practically  no  imports.  There  are  no  exports 
of  any  of  these  cotton  by-products. 

One  large  factory  in  this  district  uses  soft  cotton  waste  in  making 
woolen  underwear.  From  10,000  to  13,000  pounds  are  used  yearly 
by  this  establishment  for  sweaters,  jackets  (hunting  jackets),  and 
stockings.  Practically  all  this,  however,  is  waste  made  in  the  mill 
itself.  Occasionally  the  supply  has  been  supplemented  by  a  little 
from  England,  which  comes  carded,  in  bales  of  about  100  kilos  (220 
pounds).  This  factory  is  the  only  large  user  of  soft  cotton  waste 
m  the  Stavanger  district. 

For  cleaning  purposes  on  board  ship  probably  30  tons  of  "  twist '' 
are  used  annually  in  this  district.  This  quantity  may  be  roughly 
divided  between  two  ports,  Stavanger  and  Haugesund,  the  former 
using  at  least  two-thirds.  Formerly  the  supply  came  mainly  from 
England  and  France,  purchased  directly  from  Christiania  a^nts. 

The  twist  generally  comes  in  bales  weighing  about  250  kilos  (651 
pounds)  eack  These  are  sewed  up  in  jute  and  bound  with  iron 
noops. 

PORTUGAL. 

LISBON. 
[Congul  Ckneral  W.  L.  Lowrie.] 

There  are  no  imports  of  cotton  linters  into  Portugal.  Cotton  bat- 
ting is  imported  in  small  quantities,  especially  for  use  by  tailors, 
upholsterers,  etc*    Of  the  raw  cotton  imported  (about  18,000  tons  a 
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year),  approximately  10  per  cent  is  cotton  waste.  Statistics  as  to 
the  exact  quantities  of  waste  imported  are  not  obtainable,  however, 
because  the  import  tariff  does  not  make  provision  for  a  separate 
classification  of  cotton  waste. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  cotton  batting  into 
Portugal  for  the  years  1909  to  1912 : 


Countries. 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1012 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Vahw. 

Belgium 

6,614 

11,495 

France 

254 

50,147 

192 
7,8i3 

Germany 

31,868 

$5,142 

13,137 

2,162 

34,432 

29.180 

6,415 

789 

290 

S3, 964 
4,341 
1  345 

Italy 

Netherlands 

34,358 

611 

44 

6,580 

247 

56 

United  KJnedom 

1,173 
190 

289 
64 

3,947 

389 

677 
98 

239 

other  countries 

166 

Total  imports 

51,754 

8,278 

36,204 

5,917 

54,764 

10,540 

71,106 

9,945 

Portugal  does  not  export  any  cotton  linters  or  batting.  There  is  a 
small  exportation  of  cotton  waste,  valued  in  1912  at  $10,636.  Bel- 
gium has  been  the  principal  purchaser.  The  figures  for  exports  of 
cotton  waste  from  Portugal  for  the  years  1909-1912  are  given  in  the 
following  table: 


Countries. 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

111,690 
4.335 

Pounds. 

Vahie. 

Pounds. 

ValoB. 

Total  expcHts 

735,364 
309,915 

16,079 
2,925 

1,039,563 
497,906 

905,720 
575,142 

18,602 
4,9G3 

1,162,191 

906,495 

37,832 

13,511 

189,531 

810, 6» 
5,771 
1,130 
1,382 
1.988 

Beltnum 

Pranoer . . . , 

Portuguese  colonies 

United  Kinffdom 

387,796 

1,769 

468,133 

5,145 

219,115 

1,956 

OPORTO. 
[Coniular  Agent  W.  H.  Stuve.] 

The  imports  of  cotton  linters,  batting,  and  waste  at  Oporto,  where  a 
large  percentage  of  the  cotton  used  in  Portugal  is  received,  are  prac- 
tically nil.  As  the  duties  on  waste  and  cotton  are  the  same,  both 
articles  appear  in  the  statistical  returns  as  "cotton,"  so  that  no 
details  are  obtainable  as  to  the  quantity  and  value  of  "waste" 
imported. 

Linters  and  batting  are  not  exported  from  Oporto.  Exports  of 
cotton  waste  for  1911,  1912,  and  1913  were  as  follows:  1911,  616,000 
pounds,  valued  at  $8,700;  1912,  891,000  pounds,  valued  at  $5,100; 
1913,  718,300  pounds,  valued  at  $7,100. 

RUSSIA. 

BATUM. 
IConsol  F.  Willoughby  Smith.] 

There  are  no  foreign  imports  into  the  Caucasus  of  cotton  linters, 
batting,  or  waste.    The  duty  on  cotton  waste  amounts  to  5.75  rubies 
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per  pood  ($0,082  per  pound)  and  is  prohibitive.  Cotton  waste  is  not 
used  to  any  extent  in  this  district,  its  place  being  taken  hj  hemp 
waste.  Cotton  ends  are  sometimes  used  in  connection  with  ma- 
chinery requiring  particular  attention  and  cleanliness.  The  waste 
used  is  very  inferior  tow.  For  batting  and  linters  the  duty  is  7.90 
rubles  per  pood  ($0,113  per  poimd). 

MOSCOW. 

[Consul  General  John  H.  Snodgrass.] 

Linters,  batting,  and  waste  are  extensively  used  in  Poland,  but  the 
official  statistics  do  not  show  the  imports  separately  from  imports 
of  raw  and  carded  cotton.  Linters  and  waste  are  used  in  the  manu- 
facture both  of  coarse  cloth  and  of  guncotton.  Batting  is  extensively 
used  in  quilts  and  as  an  interlayer  for  winter  clothes,  for  packing,  etc. 
Before  the  war  practically  all  the  foreign  waste  imported  into  Russia 
was  used  in  the  mills  of  Poland,  especially  at  Lodz,  a  most  important 
cotton-manufacturing  center.  "  Fly  "  particularly  was  imported  for 
the  use  of  the  Lodz  mills.  Waste  is  packed  in  bales  of  various 
weights,  covered  with  jute  cloth,  as  are  cotton  bales.  Two  to  four 
months'  credit  is  frequently  allowed. 

PETROGRAD. 

[Consul  North  Winship.] 

Linters  are  not  produced  at  all  in  this  consular  district,  as  no  cot- 
ton is  ginned  here.  All  the  ginning  mills  are  in  Turkestan,  where 
the  Russian  cotton  is  grown.  Linters,  batting,  and  waste  are  exten- 
sively used,  however,  and  are  imported  in  considerable  quantities. 
Cotton  batting  is  in  large  demand  in  Russia  for  the  lining  of  the 
great  coats  and  fur  coats  universally  worn  in  the  rigorous  winters. 

The  size  of  the  bales  of  waste  varies  greatly,  ranging  from  72  to 
180^  pounds. 

RIGA. 

[Consql  Douglas  Jenkins.] 

The  imports  of  cotton  waste  at  Riga  have  declined  greatly  in  recent 
years,  owing  to  the  increasing  production  of  the  mills  at  Lodz  and 
other  Russian  centers  of  cotton  manufacture.  Now  that  Lodz  is  cut 
off  from  the  Russian  market,  however,  the  supply  of  waste  is  said  to 
be  running  low,  and  prices  have  gone  up  rapidly. 

In  1910  the  imports  of  cotton  waste  at  Kiga  were  valued  at  $11,720 
and  in  1911  at  $12,988;  in  1912  they  fell  to  $3,154  and  in  1913  to 
$3,428.  There  is  no  reference  in  the  statistics  to  imports  of  linters  or 
batting,  and  from  Riga  there  are  no  exports  of  either  of  these  articles 
nor  of  waste. 

Most  of  the  cotton  waste  handled  here  is  sold  to  factories  and  mills 
in  the  interior  and  to  the  Government  railway  lines. 

The  qualities  of  waste  and  batting  in  this  district  vary  greatly, 
ranging  from  the  best  grades  to  the  lowest.  The  terms  of  sale  are 
two  to  four  months'  credit. 

In  this  market  waste  is  packed  in  bales  varving  in  weight  from  one 
pood  (36.11  pounds)  to  20  poods  (722  pounds) ,  according  to  the  order 
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of  the  purchaser.    The  bales  are  made  up  in  jute  bagging  bound  with 
coarse  cordage. 

A  local  dealer  estimates  that  5,000  tons  of  cotton  waste,  white  and 
colored,  are  consiuned  yearly  in  this  consular  district-  The  waste 
c^jmes  unassorted  from  the  cotton  mills  to  the  warehouses  in  Biga. 
It  18  cleaned  and  assorted  here,  and  some  of  it  is  manufactured  into 
batting.  Both  hard  and  soft  waste  are  handled,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  say  in  what  proportion,  for  there  are  no  statistics.  Cotton  and 
yam  mills  in  and  about  Eiga  are  estimated  to  di^x)ee  of  200  to  300 
tons  of  waste  per  annum,  all  of  which  is  taken  by  local  dealers. 

OTHER  RUSSIAN  MARKETS. 

Odessa  does  not  merit  serious  consideration  on  the  part  of  Ameri- 
can exporters  of  waste,  batting,  and  linters,  according  to  Consul 
John  A.  Ray.  The  limited  supply  consumed  is  obtained  from  Mos- 
cow, Petrograd,  and  the  Polish  textile  centers. 

Lodz  and  the  other  textile-manufacturing  cities  of  Poland  are  the 
chief  Kussian  centers  of  production  and  utilization  of  cotton- waste 
products. 

SPAIN. 

BARCELONA. 

(Consul  General  Carl  Bailey  Hurst.] 

The  cotton  industries  of  Spain  are  largely  centralized  in  the 
Province  of  Catalonia,  and  Barcelona,  its  capital,  ranks,  after  Liver- 
pool^ Bremen,  and  Havre,  as  the  fourth  cotton  port  of  Europe. 
During  the  season  from  September  1, 1913,  to  August  31,  1914,  some 
388,480  bales  of  cotton  were  unloaded  on  the  quays  of  this  city. 
Of  these,  275,709  bales  came  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  United 
States,  an  increase  over  the  previous  season  of  14,150  bales.  The 
official  statistics  of  the  Spanish  Government  do  not,  however,  specify 
separately  the  imports  and  exports  of  cotton  linters,  batting,  and 
waste,  but  group  tnese  articles  with  raw  cotton. 

Large  quantities  of  cotton  linters  and  waste  are  employed  in  the 
cotton  industries  here.  Some  of  these  materials  are  imported,  while 
a  i)ortion  is  produced  locallv  in  connection  with  the  cotton  manu- 
factures of  this  country.  The  important  cotton  mills  of  Spain,  of 
which  there  are  over  600,  are  eauipped  for  all  processes;  hence  there 
is  no  actual  need  of  importing  linters,  waste,  and  batting.  In  order 
to  distinguish  the  articles  described  as  cotton,  dyed,  sterilized,  ab- 
sorbent, caibolized,  and  the  like  from  raw  cotton,  they  are  tested  by 
throwing  them  into  water.    The  raw  cotton  does  not  sink. 

France,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain  are  the  chief  sources  of  im- 
ports of  cotton  linters,  batting,  and  waste.  While  large  quantities 
of  manufactured  cotton  goods  and  thread  are  exported,  an  almost 
inappreciable  amount  of  raw  cotton  leaves  the  country.  Linters  and 
waste  form  a  part  of  such  shipments,  and  no  distinction  is  made  in 
the  statistics.  Of  these  small  shipments  France,  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Turkey  are  the  usual  purchasers. 

Before  the  business  upheaval  caused  by  the  war,  tne  usual  terms  of 
payment  were  cash  against  bill  of  lading  here,  but  now  payment  is 
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made  in  advance  in  the  United  States.  Cotton  linters,  batting,  and 
waste  are  sold  in  packages  of  about  500  pounds. 

Cotton  linters  are  largely  used  here  in  the  manufacture  of  ab- 
sorbent cotton  of  various  kinds,  sterilized  and  carbolized,  of  which 
the  exportation  is  at  present  far  greater  than  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  15,000  bales  of  cotton, 
including  linters,  were  devoted  to  this  purpose  during  the  last  cotton 
season,  besides  a  considerable  quantity  of  waste.  Linters  are  also 
extensively  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  canton  or  cotton  flannel 
and  napped  goods,  which  are  largely  demanded  for  the  domestic  as 
well  as  the  export  trade. 

Cotton  batting,  or  wadding,  in  sheets  is  required  for  making  light 
bedquilts  and  lining  heavy  garments.  Some  cotton  waste  finds  its 
wav  into  the  manufacture  of  absorbent  cotton,  but  most  of  it  is 
devoted  to  the  production  of  what  are  known  here  as  "  mantas,"  a  kind 
of  heavy  cotton  blanket  used  as  a  traveling  rug  or  lap  robe  for 
carters.  Another  part  is  mixed  with  wool  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
better  classes  of  these  mantas,  while  some  hard  waste  goes  to  making 
coarse  thread.  Soft  waste  is  used  in  making  guncotton,  and  the  vari- 
ous uses  of  the  hard  waste  correspond  to  those  in  the  United  States. 

Exports  of  cotton  waste  declared  at  this  consulate  general  for  ship- 
ment to  the  United  States  and  the  Philippine  Islands  in  1914  were 
valued  at  $551,092.    In  1913  the  value  was  $463,298. 

OTHER  SPANISH  CITIES. 

Jerez  de  la  Frontera,  Madrid.  Malaga,  Seville,  and  Valencia  are 
supplied  mostly  from  Barcelona.  These  markets  may  be  reached 
more  advantageously  through  the  great  port  city  than  by  direct 
shipments. 

SWEDEN. 

[Consul  Emil  Sauer,  Goteborg.] 

Cotton  linters  are  not  produced  in  Sweden,  as  there  are  no  cotton- 
seed-oil mills  and  no  cotton  seeds  are  imported.  The  imports,  more- 
over, under  normal  conditions  are  not  large.  Practically  the  only 
use  for  linters  is  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  and  guncotton, 
and  the  amount  consumed  in  the  factories  here  is  small.  Linters  are 
not  used  in  the  manufacture  of  mattresses. 

Batting  for  other  than  medical  use  is  produced  in  Sweden  in  prac- 
tically sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the  home  market.  During  the 
years  1908  to  1912,  inclusive,  the  production  was  valued  as  follows: 
1908,  $223,007;  1909,  $200,148;  1910,  $263,437;  1911,  $231,340;  1912, 
$266,494.  The  imports  of  batting,  practically  all  of  which  is  cotton, 
mostly  for  medical  purposes,  are  shown  in  the  following  table.  About 
95  per  cent  of  these  imports  come  from  Germany  and  almost  all  the 
rest  from  Denmark. 


Years. 

Pocmds. 

Value. 

Years. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

long            

290,195 
328,319 
313,380 

S45,362 
61,934 
49,218 

1911 

406,904 
233,774 

174,407 

igO0    

1912 

42,027 

igiO.  
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The  exports  of  batting  from  Sweden  during  1908  to  1911  went 
for  the  most  part  to  Finland  and  Denmark.  In  1912  ahnost  half 
went  to  Germany.  The  quantity  and  value  of  batting  exported  dur- 
ing these  years  were  as  follows : 


Yean. 

Poands. 

Value. 

YeiOT. 

Poands. 

Vftloe. 

1906 

107,351 
83,435 
56,852 

122,586 

17,242 

9,007 

1911 

37, 7W 
102,467 

S7,an 

29.635 

1909 

1912 

1910 

The  amount  of  cotton  waste  produced  by  the  Swedish  mills  is  not 
very  considerable,  and  most  of  the  waste  used  in  this  country  is 
therefore  imported.  In  1914  the  imports  amounted  to  4,770,851 
pounds,  as  against  7,383,432  pounds  in  1913  and  6,416,633  pounds  in 
1912.  These  figures  include  cotton  waste  of  all  kinds.  The  quan- 
tity and  value  of  imports  of  cotton  waste  for  the  years  1908  to  1912 
are  shown,  by  countries  of  origin,  in  the  following  table: 


Countries. 


Deldum: 

Pounds 

Value 

Denmark: 

Pounds , 

Value 

Finland: 

Pounds 

Valme 

France: 

Pounds 

Value 

Germany: 

Poimds 

Value 

Italy: 

Founds 

Value 

Netherlands: 

Pounds 

Value 

Norway: 

Pounds 

Value 

United  Kingdom: 

Pounds 

Value 

United  States: 

Pounds 

Value 

Other  countries: 

Pounds 

Value 


Total: 

Pounds. 
Value . . 


1906 


150,448 
10,144 

218, 114 
$13,257 


318,949 
119,386 

488,509 
129,692 

685,516 
$41,667 

1, 191, 746 
172,436 

385,392 
$23,425 

232,288 
$14, 119 

7,209 
$438 

176 
$11 


3,678,347 
$223,575 


1909 


167,297 
$12,202 

156,900 
$11,371 


480,962 
$35,081 

1,005,623 
$73,348 

604,609 
$41,099 

1,090,878 
$79,566 

293,623 
$21,416 

261,241 
$19,054 


22,333 
$1,629 


4,082,466 
$207,766 


1910 


404,140 
$20,477 

186,189 
$13,580 

36,328 
$1,920 

533,541 
$38,915 

1.497,488 
$109,223 

187.924 
$13,707 

783,022 
$57,112 

284,357 
$20,740 

544,822 
$39,738 

48,876 
$3,565 

37,752 
$2,764 


1911 


840,783 
$61,325 

128,  n7 
$9,388 


4,534,439 
$330,731 


501,004 
$43,107 

1,705,379 
$134,386 

199,496 
$14,551 

1,136,862 
$82,930 

305,466 
$22,280 

515,787 
$37,630 

53,833 
$3,936 

71,000 
$5,170 


5,548,827 
$404,683 


1913 


640,830 
$66,164 

315,350 
$22,253 

S3. 330 
$3,434 

676.306 
$09,881 

3.380,039 
1345,935 

180,433 
$18,644 

1,060,706 
$100,601 

850,668 
$37,161 

797,133 
$83,366 


$5,631 

10,069 
$1,969 


6,416.63$ 
$663,020 


As  shown  by  the  foregoing  table,  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  imports 
of  cotton  waste  came  from  Germany,  16  per  cent  from  the  Nether- 
lands, 13  per  cent  from  the  United  Kingdom,  a  little  over  10  per 
cent  from  France,  and  a  little  over  10  per  cent  from  Belgium.  Less 
than  1  per  cent  came  from  the  United  States. 

Most  of  the  waste  imported,  however,  appears  to  be  transit  goods, 
as  is  shown  by  the  following  table  of  exports  of  cotton  waste  from 
Sweden  during  the  years  1908  to  1912 ; 
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Countries. 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

Beldum: 

Pounds 

22,743 
$1,106 

25.600 
$1,245 

374,969 
$18,233 

19,412 
1044 

66,240 
$3,221 

20,825 
$1,139 

38,610 
$2,112 

427,324 
$23,376 

14,209 

$777 

62,931 
$3,442 

35 
$2 

158,605 
$8,682 

17,293 
$946 

68,037 
$3,722 

^M 

664,226 
$36,335 

103,031 
$5,636 

56,694 
$3,101 

29.983 

Value 

$3,098 

Denmark: 

Pounds 

117,487 

Vahie 

$12. 140 

Gennany: 

Pminds 

778,822 
$42,604 

179,396 
$9,814 

66,428 
$3,634 

455,177 

Value 

$47,033 

Netherlands: 

Pounds 

97, 619 

Value 

$10,076 
640,990 

Norway: 

P«ind8 • 

Value 

$66,232 

Russia: 

221,785 

Value 

$22,917 

PcnindR 

59,253 
$2,881 

18,865 
$017 

2.'il,382 
$13,752 

15,469 
$846 

276,702 
$15, 136 

233,142 
$12,754 

82,667 

Value 

$8,542 

Other  oountries: 

13,817 

Value 

$1,428 

Total: 

Pounds 

687,082 
$28,547 

739,922 
$40,476 

1,202,680 
$65,790 

1,534,490 
$83,942 

1.659,526 
$171,466 

Value 

No  cotton  waste  is  exported  from  Sweden  to  the  United  States. 

The  Swedish  official  statistics  of  manufactures  give  but  one  cotton- 
waste  factory  (trasselfabrik)  for  the  whole  country.  This  factory 
receives  hard  waste  from  Swedish  cotton  mills  and  from  abroad, 
cards  it,  and  mixes  it  with  other  material.  Soiled  or  used  cotton 
waste  is  washed,  disintegrated,  and  rendered  fit  for  use  again.  The 
product  is  used  for  making  guilts  and  is  sold  to  batting  factories. 
The  value  of  the  output  of  this  factory  is  given  as  follows :  In  1908, 
$117,281;  in  1909,  $110,385;  in  1910,  $171,956;  in  1911,  $154,419;  and 
in  1912,  $184,532. 

One  of  the  principal  uses  made  of  cotton  waste  in  Sweden  is  in- 
the  manufacture  of  patting.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  batting 
factories  (vaddfabriker),  as  a  rule,  wash  and  card  the  waste  in  their 
own  establishments. 

Linters  and  waste  are  packed  in  bales  of  the  same  weight  as  cotton 
bales,  averaging  500  poimds. 

SWITZERLAND. 

ZURICH. 

[Consul  General  Francis  B.  Keene.] 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  is  one  of  the  principal  Swiss 
industries  and  the  country,  therefore,  produces  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  cotton  waste  of  all  kinds.  The  factories  sell  it  exclusively  to 
Swiss  dealers,  who  sort  it  out  by  qualities,  pack  it  in  bales,  and 
ship  it  chiefly  to  Germany  and  Austria.  The  trade  with  Germany, 
in  both  imports  and  exports  of  cotton  waste,  is  far  larger  than  with 
any  other  country  and  is  steadily  growing.  The  imports  of  cotton 
waste  from  the  United  States,  which  in  1910  were  valued  at  $2,534, 
have  also  considerably  increased,  reaching  a  total  of  $12,429  in  1913. 
The  waste  is  used  chiefly  for  spinning  purposes. 

The  cheap,  medium  grade  of  cotton  linters  is  manufactured  into 
nitrated  cotton,  but  the  better  qualities  are  used  in  the  manufacture 
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of  batting  or  rough  yams.  Only  small  quantities  of  liiiters  hmTe 
been  imported  from  the  United  States.  There  are  comparatively  few 
important  dealers  in  linters  in  Switzerland,  the  principal  eonsmDeis 
being  in  Germany  and  in  AtLstria. 

In  general,  linters  are  packed  in  bales,  firmly  compressed.  Cotton 
waste  is  similarly  packed  for  over-sea  shipments,  bnt  for  the  Con- 
tinental market  ft  is  handled  chiefly  in  jute  bags  of  about  100  to  150 
pounds.  Terms  of  purchase  are  usually  30  days  with  2  per  cent 
discount  for  cash. 

The  imports  of  cotton  waste  into  Switzerland  from  1911  to  1914 
and  the  exports  therefrom  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


1911 


CouDtries. 


tons.    I 


Valjje. 


DfrOBTS. 


Aottrte-Himgaiy 425  *  $32,802 

Fnooe 422)  24,451 

Oeraumy 1,203  174,149 

lUly 528  30,589 

United  Kingdom 207,  50,984 

UnltedStetca 33  I  «,921 

All  other  countries 36,  4,713 


Total 2,854     333,609 


1913 


tons. 


Value. 


4n  $40,872 

544  42.012 

1,6^  240,835 

830  48,045 

155  29,876 

II  2,104 
138  ,      6,513 


3,813  I  410,257 


190 


19M 


Mec 


547 
481 
1,603 
926 
127 
64 
136 


Value. 


$53,757 
41,766 

247,488 

62,517 

24,588 

12,429 

6,350 


Met. 
tons. 


.   V; 


3,884  447,  805 


EXPORTS. 


Amtrla-Hungary. . 

Franoe 

Oermany 

Italy 

Roiiniania 

AU  other  ooontrles. 


Total. 


94 

14,723 

153 

181 

37,560 

102 

3,220 

545,563 

3,427 

264 

65,577 

215 

66 

14,997 

84 

118 

22,775 

106 

3,943 

701,204 

4,086 

24,508 
24,806 
563,565 
49,488 
20,801 
18,651 


700,319 


176 
162 
3,780 
258 
118 
08 


4,601 


40,352 
37,567 
682,281 
67,103 
31,368 
19,607 


878,177 


370 
306 

685 
790 


124 
28 


3,306 


810 

85 

3,634 

172 

148 

30 


4.888 


36,741 

106,780 

09,143 


23,874 
4.277 


201.481 


163,113 
16,438 

663,601 

45,157 

40,878 

5,553 


033,830 


Switzerland's  foreign  trade  in  cotton  batting  during  the  years  1911 
to  1914,  inclusive,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Clafsifloatlon  and  countries. 


IMPORTS. 

Bleached  and  chemically  pure. 

Germany 

ItalyTTr: 

Another 

France 

Germany 


Total. 


KXPOBTS. 

Bleached  and  chemically  pure. 

France 

Italy 

All  other * 

Bulgaria. 

France 

Germany 


1911 


Met. 
tons. 


Total. 


16.0 
13.0 

2.0 
68.0 

3.0 
63.0 


84.0 


8.1 
0.1 
5.0 
3.3 


1.2 
1.8 

11.4 


Value. 


$7,431 

6,080 

820 

37,398 
1,094 

25,534 


34,829 


1912 


Met. 
toas. 


3,147 

60 

3,103 

1,080 


414 
400 

4,227 


17 
15 

2 
71 

3 
67 


88 


37 
18 

9 
56 
23 

8 
19 

93 


Value. 


$8,202 
7,382 

««0 
20.206 

703 
19,252 


28,408 


15,777 
0,235 
3,805 

11,503 
4,497 
1,792 
4,093 

27,870 


1913 


Met. 
tons. 


23.1 
19.0 

4.0 
64.4 

2.0 
61.0 


Value. 


87.5 


$11,291 

9,216 

2,027 

18,623 

563 

17,717 


29,913 


31.0 
13.0 
18.0 
60.0 
0.0 

aao 

24.0 

loao 


13,065 
6,500 
4,608 

15,661 
1,340 
8,208 
4,844 

38,636 


1914 


Met. 
tons. 


16 
13 

3 
43 

3 
39 


58 


U4 
91 
14 
05 


87 
43 

200 


Vahie. 


$7,538 
5,838 
1,610 

11,266 


10, 


18, 7U 


51, 8« 

43,482 

6.(06 

16,80$ 


6,339 
7,178 

68,742 


fiUROPEi.  ^9 

OTHER  SWISS  CITIES. 

Basel  registers  a  slight  trade  in  linters,  batting,  and  waste,  being 
supplied  from  Zurich  for  the  most  part.  Berne  and  Geneva  likewise 
afford  markets  of  limited  consequence. 

TURKEY. 

[Consul  General  Q.  Ble  Ravndal,  Constantinople.) 

Cotton  linters  are  not  known  in  this  district.  Cotton  batting,  how- 
ever, or  cotton  used  in  making  quilts,  mattresses,  etc.,  is  prepared 
from  a  low  quality  of  cotton,  mainly  imported  from  Egypt,  although 
a  certain  amount  of  the  inferior  native  product  is  also  used  for  this 
purpose.  This  cotton  is  packed  in  bales  of  approximately  440 
pounds  each,  and  the  total  consumption  in  this  district  for  the  manu- 
facture of  quilts,  mattresses,  etc.,  is  about  800  bales  annually. 

The  process  of  batting  is  carried  on  locally  by  means  of  native 
hand  cards.  This  card  consists  of  a  string  stretcned  on  a  stick,  the 
entire  device  being  very  similar  in  appearance  to  a  bow,  and  this 
string  is  plunged  into  the  cotton  and  struck,  thus  causing  it  to 
*'  open  "  or  become  more  voluminous.  In  the  case  of  mattresses,  this 
batting  is  repeated  at  intervals  of  a  few  months,  to  keep  the  mattress 
elastic. 

The  only  cotton  imported  into  this  district  in  a  batted  condition  is 
that  sold  to  foreigners  in  the  dry -goods  stores  of  the  foreign  quarters 
of  Constantinople.  No  figures  tor  such  imports  are  availaole,  but 
the  amount  is  insignificant. 

In  normal  times,  cotton  waste  is  imported  from  Germany  and  Eng- 
land. All  of  it  is  hard  waste,  used  mainlv  for  wiping  machinery. 
It  is  packed  in  bales  of  either  220  pounds  (100  kilos)  or  550  pounds 
(250  Kilos),  and  the  total  annual  imports  amount  to  about  200  tons, 
of  which  approximately  125  tons  are  German  and  the  rest  English. 
The  German  waste  is  in  various  colors;  the  English  is  white. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  cotton  grown  in  Turkey  is  exported  in 
the  raw  state.  There  is,  however,  besides  the  mills  at  Mersina  and 
Smyrna,  a  spinning  mill  at  Yedi-Coule,  near  Constantinople,  but  the 
price  of  the  hard  waste  from  this  mill  is  so  high  that  users  of  this 
article  prefer  to  purchase  the  imported  waste.  It  is  understood  that 
this  mill  is  more  interested  in  respinning  the  waste  than  in  pre- 
paring it  for  wiping  and  packing  machinery. 

UNITED  KINGDOM. 

BELFAST. 

[Consol  Hunter  Sharp.] 

Cotton  spinning  in  this  consular  district  is  almost  negligible,  and 
according  to  the  returns  of  the  Belfast  Harbor  Commissioners,  there 
were  no  exports  of  cotton  batting  (locally  termed  wadding)  during 
the  five  years  1910  to  1914.  Neimer  do  cotton  linters  appear  in  the 
trade  returns.  Exports  of  cotton  waste  amounted  to  27  and  18  tons, 
respectively,  in  1910  and  1911,  but  dropped  to  1  and  2  tons  in  the 
three  following  years.  These  small  shipments  were  principally,  if 
not  entirely,  cotton  thrums  exported  to  the  Manchester  district  of 
England. 
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Cotton  batting  and  cotton  waste  imported  during  the  five  years 
ended  in  1914  were  as  follows : 


Articles. 


Cotton  batting. 
Cotton  waste.. 


1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Tons. 

23 

431 

Tont. 

10 

470 

Tons. 
11 

484 

Tons. 

17 

42S 

1914 


Tons. 
24 
410 


Cotton  waste  is  imported  from  England  and  Scotland  in  bales  of 
112  pounds,  containing  approximately  100  poimds  net.  The  cheaper 
p'ades  are  stated  to  have  more  or  less  jute  mixed  with  the  cotton. 
Practically  the  entire  local  demand  for  cotton  waste  is  for  machine 
wiping.  It  is  imported  by  mill  furnishers,  who  sell  to  railways, 
factories,  tractor-engine  owners,  and  similar  firms.  There  are  no 
factories  here  using  cotton  waste  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Ex- 
cept for  the  small  quantities  that  may  at  times  be  found  mixed  with 
flax  waste  no  cotton  waste  is  exported  from  this  district  to  the 
United  States. 

Nearly  all  the  cotton  wadding  sold  here  is  bought  in  Manchester. 
It  comes  in  sheets  measuring  about  3f>  by  20  inches,  one  dozen  sheets 
to  the  packet.  It  is  sold  also  in  12-yard  rolls,  but  there  is  very  little 
demand  for  it  in  this  form  in  Belfast.  About  half  of  the  total  quan- 
tity imported  is  black  and  of  the  remainder  two-thirds  is  gray  and 
one-third  bleached. 

BRADFORD. 

[Consul  Augustus  B.  Ingram.] 

So  far  as  can  be  learned  there  had  been  no  imports  of  cotton  linters, 
batting,  and  waste  into  this  consular  district  during  the  five  years 
preceding  the  war.  One  large  firm  of  carpet  manufacturers  uses 
certain  low  grades  of  soft  cotton  waste,  but  it  buys  its  supplies  in 
this  country. 

No  linters  or  batting  is  produced  here,  but  the  weaving  sheds 
where  cotton  warps  are  used  with  wool  or  worsted  weft  produce 
thread  waste.  Most  of  this  is  bought  by  Lancashire  firms,  which  send 
their  buyers  direct  to  the  mills.  A  certain  Quantity,  however,  has 
been  shipped  to  the  United  States  for  several  years,  the  maximum 
being  reached  in  1903,  when  these  exports  were  valued  at  $10,072. 
In  1914  the  shipments  amounted  to  141,383  pounds,  valued  at  $7,096. 
The  declared  values  of  such  shipments  to  the  United  States  during 
the  five  years  ended  in  1914  have  been  as  follows:  1910,  $8,644;  1911, 
$6^52;  1912,  $8,318;  1913,  $8,212;  1914,  $7,096. 

The  usual  Bradford  terms  are  payment  in  14  days,  but  for  export 
shipments,  if  a  firm  is  satisfied  as  to  the  purchasers  financial  stand- 
ing, any  reasonable  terms  are  extended.  There  are  apparently  no 
importers  in  this  district,  and  only  two  firms  export  cotton  waste. 
For  export  the  bales  are  usually  packed  by  hydraulic  press  and  weigh 
from  600  to  700  pounds  each. 

Instead  of  wiping  waste  the  mills  in  this  district  are  using  an  in- 
creasingly large  quantity  of  wiping  cloths,  or  sponge  cloths,  as  they 
are  callea  locally,  made  from  a  rough  thick  count  of  yarn  that  is  in 
turn  made  of  soft  cotton  waste.    Formerly  these  wiping  cloths  were 
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made  of  a  silk  noil  yam,  but  because  of  the  price  cotton  has  now  been 
substituted.  The  advantage  of  the  cloths  over  ordinary  wiping  waste 
is  that  the  cloths  are  easily  washed  and  the  oil  with  whidi  they  be- 
come saturated  is  recovered.  One  firm  states  that  its  production  of 
these  cloths  has  increased  several  fold  during  the  last  few  years,  until 
now  it  is  turning  out  500  gross  each  week.  The  cloths  are  sold  with 
a  contract  to  wash  and  mend  them  when  needed  during  a  specified 
period,  and  by  this  means  last  year,  washing  approximately  250,000 
cloths  a  week,  the  firm  referred  to  recovered  about  300  ^ns  of  oil. 
Some  firms,  however,  especially  in  the  enjgineering  trade,  purchase 
the  cloths  outright  and  attend  to  the  washing  themselves  in  order  to 
benedBt  by  the  recovery  of  the  oil.  Wiping  doths  are  now  being  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States,  where  it  is  imderstood  that  the  same 
practice  of  recovering  the  oil  is  beinc  followed. 

Another  advantage  that  the  cloths  have  over  ordinary  wii)in^  waste 
is  said  to  be  their  freedom  from  dust  or  grit  that  is  injurious  to 
machinery  parts. 

CARDIFF. 
[Consul  Lorln  A.  Latbrop.] 

Cotton  waste  is  largely  used  in  South  Wales,  but  the  sale  of  cotton 
linters  and  cotton  batting  is  very  limited.  Gray  waste,  long,  clean, 
and  free  from  such  whitening  mixtures  as  china  clay,  is  the  product' 
in  demand.  It  is  used  for  cleaning  the  machinery  of  the  coal  mines 
and  of  the  great  fleet  of  steamships  trading  from  South  Wales  ports. 
It  comes  from  Manchester.  There  are  no  statistics,  but  large  dealers 
estimate  the  annual  consumption  as  fully  25,000  tons.  None  of  this 
is  exported,  but  probably  half  goes  into  vessels  in  the  form  of  en- 
gineers' stores. 

An  obstacle  in  the  way  of  shipments  direct  from  the  United  States 
to  South  Wales  is  to  be  found  in  the  lack  of  wholesale  merchants  and 
jobbers.  Manchester  firms  deal  directly  with  the  consumer  or  with 
the  firms  that  sell  to  the  consumer.  There  is,  for  instance,  no  inter- 
mediary between  Manchester  and  a  large  coal  mine,  and  the  ship 
chandlers  and  marine-store  dealers  that  supply  ships  also  buy  direct. 
Many  of  the  firms,  however,  do  so  consiaerable  a  business  as  to 
justify  their  importing  direct. 

CORK. 

[Consul  Wesley  Frost,] 

The  trade  in  linters,  batting,  and  cotton  waste  in  Cork  is  decidedly 
small,  the  total  consumption  being  estimated  at  less  than  $75,000  per 
annum. 

For  cushions  and  furniture  upholstery,  as  well  as  for  wadding  in 
cheap  saddlery,  the  common  article  here  is  kapok,  which  is  slightly 
less  expensive  than  linters  and  is  said  not  to  mat  so  quickly.  For 
filling  bedquilts  feathers  are  much  more  frequently  used  than  in  the 
United  States,  but  the  principal  kind  of  cheap  bedding  is  wadded 
with  woolen  nock  produced  by  macerating  rags.  These  flock  quilts 
are  not  washable,  in  general. 

Rag  flock  is  produced  by  a  firm  in  Leixlip,  County  Dublin,  from 
which  Cork  dealers  in  bedding  obtain  a  good  share  of  their  stock. 
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Cotton  batting  is  mainly  purchased  from  Manchester,  which  also 
supplies  absorbent  cotton.  Cotton  linters  have  occasionally  been 
taken  here  in  trial  orders,  but  none  very  recently. 

DUBLIN. 
[Consul  Edward  L.  Adams.] 

According  to  statistics  for  the  port  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  the  number 
of  pounds  of  cotton  wadding  imported  was  58,760  in  1910,  26,880  in 
1911,  29,120  in  1912,  26,880  m  1913,  and  35,840  in  1914.  Of  cotton 
waste  for  the  same  years  the  imports  were  716,800  pounds,  795,200 
pounds,  712,320  pounds,  564,480  pounds,  and  739,200  pounds,  respec- 
tively. Values  and  countries  of  origin  are  not  officially  given,  but 
dealers  state  that  they  buy  practically  all  their  waste  from  England, 
the  Manchester  district  being  the  main  source.  As  far  as  could  be 
ascertained,  no  linters  are  made  or  imported  in  this  district,  nor 
are  waste  and  batting  manufactured  here.  Waste  is  usually  bought 
in  packages  of  112  pounds.  Limited  quantities  of  flax  waste  and 
bleached  mutton  cloths  are  imported.  Waste  is  used  for  yachts, 
power  stations,  and  all  kinds  of  machinery.  Dealers  generally  will 
pay  cash  on  delivery,  with  varying  discounts,  and  desire  c  i.  f .  Dub- 
lin quotations  in  English  currency.  One  firm  pays  quarterly  with 
,  2i  per  cent  discount. 

EDINBURGH. 

[Consul  Rufus  Fleming.] 

East  Scotland  is  not  an  important  market  for  cotton  or  cotton 
materials.  In  the  fishing-net  industry,  which  is  not  a  large  one  here, 
raw  cotton  is  used  to  a  limited  extent.  It  is  American  cotton,  pur- 
chased from  Manchester  importers. 

Linters  are  neither  imported  nor  manufactured  and  are  practically 
unknown  in  the  district.  The  cotton  seed,  principally  Egyptian, 
worked  by  the  local  cottonseed  oil  and  cake  mills — about  20,W0  long 
tons  per  annum — is  neither  ginned  nor  decorticated  here,  but  passes 
through  the  mills  in  the  condition  in  which  it  is  received. 

The  consumption  of  cotton  batting  is  small.  The  principal  users 
are  dressmakers,  tailors,  and  firms  or  individuals  engaged  in  various 
kinds  of  fancy  needlework.  The  product  is  sold  by  the  principal 
dry-goods  houses  and  comes  to  this  market  almost  exclusively  from 
Manchester. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  hard  cotton  waste  is  used  in  machine 
shops  and  shipbuilding  and  engineering  establishments,  and  also  by 
railway  and  shipping  companies.  The  product  is  handled  in  this 
district  by  middlemen  only,  who  buy  from  Manchester  and  Glasgow 
cotton  mills.  Local  ship  chandlers  and  oil  merchants  sell  cotton 
waste.  The  usual  terms  of  credit  are  30  days,  with  discount  accord- 
ing to  quantity. 

GIBRALTAR. 
[Consul  R.  L.  Sprague.] 

Cotton  linters  and  batting  are  not  sold  here  at  all.  Cotton  waste, 
however,  is  imported  by  ship  chandlers,  hardware  dealers,  and  barge 
owners.  Before  the  war  it  came  solely  from  England,  but  owing  to 
the  high  rates  of  freight  and  the  unavoidable  delay  in  delivery,  im- 
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porters  have  been  compelled  to  place  most  of  their  orders  in  Barce- 
lona, the  center  of  the  Spanish  cotton  industry.  There  are  no  official 
statistics  of  the  imports  of  this  colony,  but  it  is  estimated  that  the 
quantity  received  yearly  does  not  exceed  40  tons.  The  largest  con- 
sumers are  the  Government  dockyard,  ship  chandlers,  and  barge 
owners.  Considerable  quantities  are  now  in  demand  by  the  large 
number  of  steamers  calling  at  this  port.  Spanish  waste  is  slightly 
cheaper  than  English,  but  the  quality  is  somewhat  inferior.  Ameri- 
can waste  will  always  find  a  market  provided  it  can  equal  the  Eng- 
lish product  in  price  and  quality. 

LEEDS. 
[Consul  Homer  W.  BTlngton.! 

The  Leeds  consular  district  is  inland,  and  no  statistics  are  obtain- 
able as  to  the  quantities  of  cotton  linters^  cotton  batting,  and  cotton 
waste  imported  or  exported.  Extended  inquiries,  however,  have  se- 
cured the  following  data: 

Soft  cotton  waste  is  used  here  in  the  making  of  the  lower-^ade 
cloths,  and  supplies  are  obtained  on  contract  from  the  adjoining 
county  of  Lancashire.  The  soft  wastes  are  blended  with  the  mungo 
shoddies  and  spun  into  woolen  yam.  None  is  exported.  Goods  are 
delivered  packed  in  a  kind  of  bag  (locally  known  as  "sheets"),  of 
dimensions  about  3  by  1^  yards. 

Hard  waste  (locally  known  as  "thrums")  from  the  factories  using 
cotton  warps  is  produced  within  the  district  and  is  exported  at  the 
rate  (estimated)  of  100  tons  per  week.    No  hard  waste  is  imported. 

Cotton  linters  are  of  small  account  and  when  brought  in  appear  to 
be  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  soft  wastes.  One  firm  of  bedding 
manufacturers  reports  that  it  buys  linters  in  Liverpool  and  uses  them 
for  making  batting  (wadding).  Other  similar  firms  state  that  they 
use  no  linters  but  use  kapok  for  their  waddings. 

Hard  wastes  are  contracted  for  at  the  mills,  the  dealer  taking  the 
waste  as  made.  Hard  wastes  are  generally  opened  and  then  are  used 
for  cleaning  purposes.  They  are  sold  within  the  district  and  have 
been  exported  to  Germany  and  Canada.  Terms  have  been  cash 
against  documents.  The  wastes  are  packed  in  square-ended  bales, 
with  iron  hoops,  holding  7  hundredweight  (784  pounds). 

LIVERPOOL. 

[Consul  Horace  Lee  WashloKton.] 

Liverpool's  importance  in  the  trade  in  cotton  linters,  batting,  and 
waste  is  that  o£  a  seaport  and  distributing  center.  One  firm  uses  a 
relatively  small  quantity  of  linters  in  the  manufacture  of  lint. 
Manchester  and  other  manufacturing  cities  nearby  consume  all  three 
of  these  cotton  products  in  large  quantities. 

The  official  statistics  do  not  show  the  trade  in  linters  or  batting, 
but  according  to  a  leading  importer  and  merchant,  during  the  12 
months  from  September  1,  1913,  to  August  31,  1914,  3,000  bales  of 
linters  were  imported  from  the  United  States,  750  bales  from  Brazil, 
and  660  bales  from  Peru  and  Chile.  The  average  weight  of  the  bales 
of  American  linters  is  450  to  550  pounds.  American  exporters  gen- 
erally draw  at  60  days  si^ht  on  Liverpool  banks  with  documents 
attacned.    Frequently  cash  is  paid  against  shipping  documents. 
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Cotton  waste  is  imported  from  the  United  States  principally,  but 
also  in  small  quantities  from  Brazil.  Pern,  Japan,  China,  and  India. 
The  imports  and  exports  at  Liverpool  of  ^  cotton  waste  from  worked 
cotton  ''during  the  years  1909  to  1918  were  as  foUows: 


1900 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 


Imports. 


PoaDds. 


2,987,700 
5,185,435 
3,281,851 
#,337,471 
5,908,257 


Value. 


•97,000 
350,307 
245,570 
308,188 
407,  V<S 


PoiBids. 


10,316,000 
21,308,300 
23,890,000 
21,753,300 
S,  717, 100 


802S.734 
1,353,  MO 
1,5I8,Q6S 
1,340,000 
1,475,«M 


The  imports  of  cotton  waste  from  the  United  States  during  the 
years  1909  to  1914  were  as  follows: 


Yean. 


1910 

mi 


Poundf. 


420,  OM 

1,903,902 

700,054 


VahM. 


325,343 

150,754 

04,801 


1912 
1918 
1914 


PoaDds. 


3,: 

2,308,400 
3,10B,3W 


$184,  «• 
10t,SBl 
113,707 


The  usual  terms  of  ptirchase  are  cash  against  documents.  There 
is  no  uniformity  in  the  weight  of  cotton  baled  waste,  which  varies 
from  150  to  800  pounds  per  bale.  The  average  weight  of  American 
bales  is  about  500  poundls  and  of  Indian  bales  400  pounds.  Cotton 
waste  is  almost  invariably  purdiased  and  sold  on  bulk  sample. 

LONDON. 
[Conral  General  Robert  P.  Skinner.] 

The  table  that  follows  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  imports 
and  exports  of  "  cotton  waste  from  worked  cotton  "  for  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  years  1910,  1911,  1912,  1913,  and  1914. 

The  term  '^  cotton  waste,"  as  used  in  the  official  statistics,  includes 
American  super  strips,  American  best  strips,  American  ordinary 
strips^  willowin^  strips,  Egyptian  best  strips,  American  knur  laps, 
American  ring  laps,  p>eeler  comber,  American  droppings,  cardroom 
sweeps,  spinner  sweeps,  No.  1  cop  waste,  ring  cop  waste,  and  engine- 
cleaniny^  waste.  Statistics  of  linters  and  batting  imports  and  ex- 
ports are  not  compiled. 


Ymts. 


1910 
1911 
1012 
1918 
1014 


Imports. 


Poonds. 


87,710,838 
31,080,976 
40,065,008 
34,830,263 
34,303,451 


Value. 


33,173,506 
3, 448, 980 
2,628,898 
2,510,407 
2,574,130 


Exports. 


Pounds. 


87,042,400 
97,014,700 
99,600,700 
110,737,900 
09,979,700 


Value. 


7^107,501 
6,764,008 
7,500,066 
4,781,910 


EUROPE. 
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Many  firms  in  this  district  gather  cuttings,  rags,  old  curtains, 
cotton  rope,  etc.,  out  of  which  cotton  waste  is  made,  but  no  manu- 
facture or  waste,  linters,  or  batting  is  carried  on  in  the  vicinity  of 
London.  Cuttings,  rags,  etc.,  are  baled  and  shipped  to  Manchester, 
to  be  pulled  or  otherwise  treated.  There  are  no  importers  in  this 
district. 

MANCHESTER. 
[Consul  Robs  E.  Holaday.] 

The  principal  use  of  cotton  linters  is  for  the  manufacture  of 
absorbent  cotton  wool,  the  material  being  cleaned  by  willowing,  then 
bleached  and  carded  and  put  in  rolls  ready  for  sale.  On  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe,  it  is  reported,  linters  are  also  extensively  used  for 
spinning  into  coarse  counts,  such  as  carpet  and  bump  yarns. 

Batting  or  wadding  is  largely  manufactured  in  the  Manchester 
district,  and  in  consequence  only  very  small  quantities  are  imported. 
It  is  used  by  tailors,  upholsterers,  etc.j  and  the  very  low  qualities  are 
now  used  extensively  for  banana  packing.  The  gray  or  black  batting 
used  by  local  tailors  is  made  up  in  12 -yard  pieces. 

Cotton  waste  is  both  produced  and  used  extensively  in  the  cotton 
mills  of  this  district.  Sheetings,  flannelettes,  quilts,  bedcovers,  cot- 
ton blankets,  sponge  cloths,  towels,  and  cretonnes  are  among  the 
goods  manufactured  from  waste,  which  also  is  bundled  into  hanks 
and  used  in  making  ropes  and  twines.  Sized  waste,  doubled  waste, 
and  other  waste  not  suitable  for  respinning  i»  made  up  for  cleaning. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Manchester  in  "cotton  waste  from  worked 
cotton  "  during  the  five  years  1909  to  1913,  inclusive,  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: 


Years. 


Imports. 


Pounds. 


1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 


18,430,629 
27,726,048 
21,857,070 
28,326,484 
21,780,981 


Value. 


$1,278,166 
2,568,733 
1,865,324 
1,956,250 
1,690,013 


Exports. 


Pounds. 


55,413,000 
51,936,300 
55,548,500 
60,043,300 
63,826,700 


Value. 


$3,130,901 
3,731,607 
4,099,023 
4, 192, 134 
4,479,501 


NOTTINGHAM. 
[Consul  Calyin  M.  Hitch.] 

Onlv  one  firm  of  importance  in  this  district  is  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  waste.  It  makes  engine  waste  only,  and  does 
a  comparatively  small  business  handling  the  waste  of  the  lace  and 
hosiery  manufacturers  located  in  this  district.  According  to  the  in- 
formation at  hand,  their  output,  which  is  practically  the  total  output 
of  the  district,  amounted  during  five  recent  years  to  approximately 
20,000  tons.  While  statistics  are  not  available,  it  is  believed  that 
the  greater  portion  of  this  was  sold  to  British  concerns,  both  do- 
mestic and  colonial,  and  the  balance  to  various  South  American  rail- 
ways through  their  agencies  in  this  country. 
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Waste  is  usually  put  up  in  5-hundredweight  (560-pound)  bales. 
Terms  vary  according  to  the  quantity  purchased  by  the  customer. 
In  foreign  business  they  are  usually  cash  against  documents,  except 
when  sold  to  the  foreign  concerns  having  agencies  in  this  country. 
To  these  the  usual  terms  of  cash  in  one  month  are  allowed. 

SHEFFIELD. 
[Consul  John  M.  Savage.] 

A  considerable  quantity  of  cotton  waste  is  used  by  the  numerous 
manufacturing  plants  in  this  consular  district,  but  statistics  as  to 
the  amount  are  not  available.  As  there  are  no  local  cotton  mills,  the 
waste  comes  from  Manchester,  the  center  of  the  cotton  industry  of 
Great  Britain,  which  is  only  40  miles  distant.  The  trade,  as  a  rule, 
is  supplied  by  local  dealers,  except  in  the  case  of  large  users,  who 
buy  direct.  Terms  are  2^  per  cent,  30  to  90  days,  according  to  the 
financial  reliability  of  the  purchaser. 

OTHER  CENTERS. 

Bristol,  Huddersfield,  Hull,  Plymouth,  Southampton,  and  New- 
castle-on-Tyne  are  markets  of  some  consequence  for  cotton  waste, 
linters,  and  batting.  They  are  to  be  reached  either  direct  or  through 
the  larger  centers,  such  as  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Not- 
tingham. Dunfermline,  Dundee,  and  Glasgow  are  potential  markets 
for  these  products.  Malta  is  an  inappreciable  market,  owin^  to  tiie 
fact  that  the  demand  is  confined  to  waste  for  cleaning  machinery  of 
vessels.    The  island's  supply  comes  from  Great  Britain. 
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BRITISH  HONDURAS. 

[CooBul  William  L.  Avery,  Belize.] 

The  cotton  batting  found  in  the  stores  of  Belize  is,  properly 
speaking,  cotton  wadding,  used  almost  exclusively  by  the  tailoring 
trade.  The  amount  imported  by  any  one  house  does  not  exceed  144 
yards,  or  24  pounds,  per  annum,  nor  does  the  amount  vary.  For 
the  entire  trade  the  probable  annual  imports  are  estimated  at  240 
pounds.    The  country  of  origin  is,  and  has  been.  Great  Britain. 

British  Honduras  is  not  a  country  where  machinery  is  used 
to  any  extent,  and  the  demand  for  waste  is  very  small,  but  its  use 
has  increased  of  late  years  with  the  building  of  motor  boats.  The 
largest  single  consumer  is  the  Government,  for  the  railway,  dredgers, 
boats,  etc.  The  Electric  Light  &  Ice  Co.  imports  some  3,000  poimds 
yearly,  and  a  local  firm  imports  for  its  retail  trade  an  average  of 
1,300  pounds  per  annum.  The  cotton  waste  used  by  the  Government 
is  ordered  from  England.  The  statistics  for  1913  and  1914  show 
values  of  $148  and  $168.  Several  mercantile  houses  import  100  or 
200  pounds  yearly  for  local  customers,  and  from  inquiry  made  by  this 
office  it  may  be  stated  that  the  imports  of  cotton  waste  into  British 
Honduras  for  five  years  before  the  war  (exclusive  of  Government 
supplies,  ordered  through  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  colony  in  Eng- 
land) averaged  5,500  pounds.  Nine-tenths  of  this  amount  came 
from  the  United  States.  All  of  it  was  hard  waste  used  in  connection 
with  machinery. 

BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

BAHAMAS. 
[Consul  W.  F.  Doty,  Nassau.] 

Cotton  waste  to  the  amount  of  almost  1,000  pounds  is  imported 
annually  into  the  Bahamas  from  the  United  States  for  use  in  clean- 
ing machinery.  The  importers  are  hardware  dealers  and  maintain 
accounts  current  in  the  United  States.  Cotton  batting  is  imported 
from  England  in  small  quantities  for  coat  linings.  It  comes  in 
packages  of  12  sheets  4  by  8  inches  in  size.  There  are  no  imports  of 
linters,  and  the  islands  export  none  of  these  three  products. 

BARBADOS. 

[Consal  Chester  W.  Martin.] 

A  very  small  quantitv  of  cotton  batting  and  cotton  waste  is  im- 
ported into  Barbados,  but  the  customs  do  not  classify  these  com- 
modities. There  are  two  local  manufacturers  and  exporters  of 
cotton  linters,  who  ship  to  England.  Statistics  are  not  available, 
but  from  information  at  hand  the  exports  for  1914  amounted  ap- 
parently to  50  bales  of  450  pounds  each,  a  total  of  22,500  pounds. 
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JAMAICA. 

[Consul  Ross  llazeltine,  l*ort  Antonio.] 

There  are  no  cotton  mills  in  the  Port  Antonio  consular  district, 
nor  is  there  any  demand  for  cotton  linters  and  batting.  One  of  the 
leading  dry-goods  merchants  in  Port  Antonio  stated  that  he  was 
entirely  unacquainted  with  these  products.  There  is,  however,  a 
small  and  steady  demand  for  hard  cotton  waste,  which  is  used  prin- 
cipally for  cleaning  and  polishing.  No  statistics  of  imports  are 
available,  and  the  only  estimate  that  this  office  has  been  able  to  ob- 
tain is  from  the  largest  local  importer.  This  firm  imported  and 
sold  2,500  pounds  of  cotton  waste  during  1914  and  1915,  all  of  which 
came  from  the  United  States.  It  is  packed  in  bales  varying  in 
weight  from  100  to  325  pounds. 

There  is  no  demand  for  cotton  linters,  batting,  or  waste  in  the 
Kingston  district. 

TRINIDAD. 
(Consul  Andrew  J.  McConnico.] 

The  consumption  of  cotton  waste  rn  the  colony  of  Trinidad  and 
Tobago  is  very  small,  and  is  limited  to  the  Government  railway,  the 
Trinidad  Electric  Railway  in  Port  of  Spain,  and  the  sugar  planta- 
tions in  various  parts  of  the  island.  Cotton  linters  and  batting  are 
not  in  demand  and  consequently  not  inlported.  None  of  the  articles 
is  manufactured  from  the  small  amount  of  cotton  produced  in  the 
colony  and  hence  none  is  exported. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  consumption  of  cotton  waste  does 
not  exceed  1,200  pounds  per  month.  This  estimate  is  based  upon 
the  average  monthly  sales  of  the  leading  importer,  which  do  not 
exceed  500  pounds.  The  waste  is  imported  from  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  United  States,  in  bales  of  100  pounds  each. 

OTHER  BRITISH  ISLANDS. 

Cotton  linters,  batting,  and  waste  are  not  imported  into  Turks 
Island.  Cotton  rags  or  other  textiles  are  used  for  cleaning  ma- 
chinery in  the  district's  seven  factories;  and  even  if  these  factories 
could  be  induced  to  use  cotton  waste,  the  amount  required  would 
be  too  small  to  justify  an  effort  to  obtain  the  trade. 

There  is  no  trade  worth  reporting  in  the  colony  of  Bermuda  in 
cotton  linters,  batting,  and  waste. 

CANADA. 

CALGARY. 

[CoDBal  Harold  D.  Clam.) 

Cotton  batting  (or  wadding)  is  in  general  use  in  the  Calgary  dis- 
trict. About  1,000  fifty-pound  bales  per  annum  are  brought  into 
Calgary,  and  approximately  2,000  bales  into  the  Province  of  Alberta. 
Of  this  amount,  only  400  bales,  valued  at  $10  per  bale,  are  imported 
from  the  United  States  direct,  the  rest  being  of  Canadian  manu- 
facture. Cotton  batting  is  put  up  in  a  form  locally  known  as  "  batts." 
These  batts  are  6,  8,  10,  and  12  omice  sizes  and  the  number  of  batts 
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to  the  bale  is  regulated  according  to  the  weight  of  the  batt,  the  bale 
weighing  50  pounds.  The  weight  of  the  batt  in  popular  use  is  8 
ounces.    Batting  is  used  principally  in  making  quilts. 

Cotton  waste  is  used  principally  by  the  various  railway  companies 
operating  in  this  district  and  is  supplied  by  the  purchasing  depart- 
ments in  Montreal  and  Toronto.  The  local  hardware  stores  carry  a 
small  stock,  obtained  from  jobbers  in  eastern  Canada,  to  supply  ma- 
chine shops,  which  use  the  waste  for  both  cleaning  and  packing. 
Cotton  linters  are  not  used  in  this  district. 

HALIFAX. 
[Consul  Genpral  Evan  E.  Young.] 

Cotton  linters  are  not  used  in  this  consular  district,  nor  is  any  cot- 
ton batting  imported.  Cotton  waste  (soft),  on  the  other  hand,  is 
imported  in  a  fair  amount.  Shipments  are  usually  made  in  10,000  to 
20,000  pound  lots  and  the  entire  demand  is  supplied  from  Canadian 
and  American  sources.  The  bulk  of  the  imports  are  made  by  one 
firm. 

MONTREAL. 
[Consul  General  William  Harrison  Bradley.] 

Montreal  is  the  center  of  Canadian  cotton  manufacture,  and,  with 
Toronto,  of  the  jobbing  trade  as  well.  Canadian  statistics,  however, 
do  not  recognize  cotton  linters,  and  imports  of  cotton  waste  are 
obscured  under  the  heading  of  "  waste  or  shoddy  from  cotton,  woolen, 
or  other  fabrics,  or  from  yarn  or  thread  machined,  garnetted,  or  pre- 
pared for  use,"  of  which  the  total  imports  were  7,233,610  pounds, 
worth  $466,438,  in  1914,  and  4,559,923  pounds,  worth  $288,850,  in  1915. 
Of  "cotton  batts,  batting,  and  sheet  wadding,"  the  imports  during 
the  five  years  ended  in  1915  were  valued  as  follows:  1911,  $25,688; 
1912,  $24,845;  1913,  $33,650;  1914,  $35,237;  1915,  $32,053. 

The  duty  on  cotton  batting  is  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  plus  7^  per 
cent  war  tax.  On  cotton  waste  it  is  12^  per  cent  ad  valorem  plus  7^ 
per  cent  war  tax. 

Cotton  waste  is  exported  from  Canada  in  considerable  quantities, 
as  appears  from  the  following  table  of  exports,  by  countries  of  desti- 
nation, covering  the  four  years  ended  in  1915 : 


Countries  of  destination. 


United  Kingdom 
United  States.... 
Other  countries.. 

Total 


1912 


Pounds. 


100,467 
667,429 
274,167 


1,042,063 


Value. 


SI,  994 

25, 5M 

7,929 


35,607 


1913 


Pounds. 


249,353 
876,273 
599,087 


1,724,713 


Value. 


19,107 
25.849 
12,037 


46,993 


1914 


Pounds. 


3,661 

482,251 

25,487 


511,399 


Value. 


1289 

21,356 

1,324 


22,969 


1915 


Pounds. 


231,625 

1,369,448 

6,808 


Value. 


$12,403 

60,132 

201 


1,606,881  I    72,736 


A  Montreal  companv  is  the  largest  contractor  here  for  soft  and 
thread  waste.  Some  of  the  soft  waste  it  manufactures  into  a  thread 
waste  for  use  upon  machinery,  and  it  exports  large  quantities  to  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  Its  exports,  which  are  said  to  amount  to 
90  per  cent  of  the  total,  consist  of  soft  mill  waste,  including  fly, 
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picker,  soft  sweeps,  roller  and  card  strip,  as  well  as  cotton  thread 
waste,  as  it  comes  from  the  mills.  The  soft  waste  is  packed  in  bales 
averaging  450  pounds.  Thread  waste  is  packed  in  600-pound  bales, 
except  that  for  the  convenience  of  local  purchasers  it  is  sometimes 
put  up  in  20  to  50  pound  bales. 

There  are  no  exports  of  cotton  linters,  cotton  batting,  or  cotton 
wadding  from  this  district.  Mattress  makers  are  said  to  use  most  of 
the  linters,  which  come  to  this  district  annually  to  the  amount  of  750 
to  1,000  bales  (averaging  450  poimds),  nearly  all  from  the  United 
States.  One  company  is  said  to  receive  75  per  cent  of  the  quantity 
shipped  from  the  United  States  and  to  use  it  in  the  manufacture  of 
mattresses. 

Cotton  batting  and  wadding  in  Canada  are  nearly  all  made  from 
linters  and  soft  mill  waste  purchased  from  Canadian  and  United 
States  mills,  and  are  consumed  in  the  Dominion.  The  goods  are  sold 
to  jobbers.  Batting  is  used  principally  as  filling  for  blankets.  Wad- 
ding is  used,  in  the  finer  quality,  as  inner  lining  for  women's  opera 
cloaks,  white  the  poorer  grades  are  made  into  shoulder  pads  for 
coats,  as  well  as  padding  for  carriage  tops,  leather  cushions,  lounges, 
and  the  like.  These  conmiodities  are  packed  in  25  to  60  pound  bales 
and  sold  usually  on  terms  of  30  days  net. 

Practically  all  the  machinery  used  comes  from  the  United  States, 
and  consists  of  openers,  mixers,  teasers,  lappers,  and  cards. 

ORILLIA. 
[Consul  M.  B.  Kirk.] 

Five  times  as  much  American  cotton  batting  is  used  in  this  district 
as  compared  with  its  only  competitor,  the  home  product.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  American  cotton  batting  is  cleaner  and 
better  put  up.  The  Canadian  article  is  packed  in  bales,  and  the 
separate  batts  have  a  crushed  appearance.  The  American  batts,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  packed,  as  a  rule,  in  heavy  cardboard  cases  re- 
inforced with  lath  strapping,  and  the  batts  when  removed  from  these 
cases  present  a  much  better  appearance. 

The  waste  used  here  comes  in  bales  weighing  50  to  500  pounds. 
The  small  bale  is  of  great  convenience  to  the  retailer,  as  he  can  order 
in  small  quantities,  but  generally  a  300-pound  bale  is  bought  by  the 
large  manufacturers. 

Although  Orillia  is  the  largest  and  most  important  manufacturing 
town  in  this  district,  it  is  estimated  that  barely  1,000  pounds  of 
cotton  waste  of  all  sorts  is  bought  from  the  retailers.  This  is 
usually  bought  in  5-pound  lots. 

QUEBEC 
[Consul  G.  Wlllrich.] 

There  are  no  statistics  available  showing  the  imports  and  exports 
of  cotton  linters,  batting,  and  waste  in  this  district.  Information 
obtained  from  a  dealer  in  waste,  however,  is  to  the  effect  that  about 
500  tons  are  used  in  this  section  annually,  the  greater  portion  im- 
ported from  England.  Cotton  batting  and  wadding  are  used  quite 
extensively,  the  former  for  making  quilts,  etc.,  the  latter  for  pad- 
ding coats  and  other  garments.  This  is  all  obtained  ft^m  a  Cana- 
dian company. 
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SYDNEY. 
[Consul  Charles  M.  Freeman.) 

Cotton  batting  is  retailed  in  all  the  dry-goods  houses,  which  usu- 
ally obtain  their  stock  from  other  distributing  points  in  Canada, 
although  a  certain  quantity  has  been  purchased  in  England  by  u 
few  of  the  leading  houses.  Cotton  batting  is  packed  in  cases  hold- 
ing 60  pounds  each.  Very  little,  if  any,  is  purchased  direct  from  the 
United  States,  although  practically  all  is  of  American  origin. 
Credit  terms  are  usually  60  days  net. 

Cotton  waste  comes  into  the  district  to  be  used  for  polishing, 
machine  wiping,  and  packing,  and  is  purchased  by  the  iron  and  steel 
manufacturers,  the  railways,  and  the  mining  companies.  While 
statistics  for  the  district  are  not  to  be  had,  probably  one-third  of 
the  total  imports  have  until  recently  been  obtained  from  Great 
Britain.  A  large  part,  especially  that  used  on  the  railways  and 
in  the  machine  shops,  has  come  from  other  parts  of  Canada,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  $5,000  worth  has  come  from  the  United  States. 
Since  the  supply  from  England  has  been  cut  off,  the  British  trade 
has  reverted  to  Canadian  manufacturers,  and  the  supply  has  come 
principally  from  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  and  Montreal.  The 
waste  used  here  comes  in  bales  of  different  weights,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  standard;  but  the  trade  demands  not  less  than  500  pounds, 
and  the  average  weight  is  700  pounds.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  supply  from  Great  Britain  has  been  cut  out,  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  United  States  have  not  gained  the  trade,  except  as  sales 
of  their  product  have  increased  at  other  points  in  Canada  for  distri- 
bution to  users  in  Cape  Breton. 

VANCOUVER. 
[Consul  General  R.  E.  Mansfleld.) 

Generally  speaking,  the  requirements  and  demands  of  the  market 
in  British  Columbia  for  cotton  linters,  batting,  and  waste  are  identi- 
cal with  those  of  similar  localities  in  the  United  States.  There  is 
no  local  manufacture  of  these  products,  however,  and  figures  showing 
the  imports  are  not  available.  It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  im- 
ports of  waste  into  British  Columbia  amount  to  25  cars,  while  those 
of  cotton  batting  and  linters  amount  to  15  cars. 

With  few  exceptions  waste  is  used  only  for  cleaning  machinery, 
while  cotton  batting  and  linters  are  used  by  local  factories  in  the 
manufacture  of  mattresses. 

Waste  is  purchased  for  the  local  markets  in  bales  ranging  from 
100  to  500  pounds  in  the  proportion  of  about  20  of  colored  to  80  of 
white.  Nearly  all  of  it  comes  from  the  United  States,  but  the  market 
has  recently  been  entered  by  eastern  Canadian  firms,  who  are  en- 
deavoring to  capture  the  trade,  particularly  since  the  imposition  of 
an  additional  duty  of  7^  per  cent  as  a  special  war  tax,  increasing  the 
tariff  rate  to  20  per  cent. 

Cotton  linters  and  raw  cotton  used  in  this  Province  are  purchased 
by  manufacturers  direct  from  the  exporter,  principally  from  Ameri- 
can houses,  through  agents  in  eastern  Canada,  Xbe  bales  average 
500  pounds. 
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In  the  manufacture  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  mattresses,  jute  from 
ba^  and  clippings  is  substituted  for  cotton  linters  and  raw  cotton. 
This  cheaper  material  is  being  obtained  locally  and  frcMn  eastern 
Canadian  mills.  The  only  demand  for  batting  in  this  Province  b 
for  domestic  uses. 

WINDSOR. 
[Consul  Harry  A.  Coiuuit.1 

A  part  of  the  supply  of  batting  comes  into  the  district  directly 
from  the  United  States,  American  factories  maintaining  resident 
agencies.  The  remainder  is  procured  from  the  eastern  Canadian 
wholesalers.  The  batting  is  largely  used  in  the  domestic  manufac- 
ture of  coverlets  and  other  bedding.  It  comes  in  50-pound  bales  of 
rolls  weighing  16  ounces  each,  and  is  sold  through  the  dry-goods 
stores.  As  this  district  is  engaged  extensively  in  manufacturing  in- 
dustries, it  affords  a  good  market  for  cotton  waste,  which  is  used 
for  wiping  machinery.  The  best  grade  is  made  in  and  imported  from 
the  United  States.  Some  not  so  good  is  manufactured  in  Toronto, 
Canada.    Linters  are  not  handled  in  this  district. 

WINNIPEG. 
[Consul  General  Frederick  M.  Byder.] 

Previous  to  the  war  linters  were  manufactured  here  to  some  ex- 
tent, principally  for  home  consumption.  At  the  present  time,  it  being 
impossible  oecause  of  the  increased  cost  to  import  the  raw  material, 
which  formerly  came  from  the  United  States,  a  substitute  for  the 
regular  cotton  linters  is  manufactured  from  jute  and  cotton  pick- 
ings. The  latter  are  a  refuse  procured  from  the  textile  mills  and 
imported  chiefly  from  the  United  States,  though  a  small  percent- 
age comes  from  Europe.  The  refuse  is  first  put  through  a  clean- 
ing machine  to  separate  it  from  the  dust  and  broken  leaves,  then 
through  a  carding  machine.  What  is  termed  "  shoddy  batts ''  comes 
principally  from  Toronto,  where  a  large  factory  has  been  established 
to  manufacture  this  product.  The  machines  used  for  this  purpose 
are  made  by  an  American  firm,  each  machine  costing  about  $3,000. 

A  conservative  estimate  of  the  imports  of  linters  into  this  con- 
sular district  under  normal  conditions  would  be  about  750  bales  per 
annum  for  use  in  manufacturing  mattresses  and  wadding.  About 
95  per  cent  goes  into  mattresses  and  5  per  cent  into  wadding  for 
surgical  purposes. 

Ihe  largest  consumer  of  cotton  linters  in  this  district  is  a  Win- 
nipeg firm,  which  practically  controls  the  output  of  mattresses  in 
the  West.  This  concern  manufactures  all  the  linters  and  batting  used 
in  its  factories,  the  raw  material  being  imported  principally  from 
the  United  States.  The  grade  of  cotton  used  is  a  fiber  known  as 
"  middling  upland.*' 

A  large  quantity  of  soft  cotton  waste  is  used  by  the  three  trans- 
continental railroad  systems  centering  in  Winnipeg.  During  1915 
one  road  consumed  100  bales  of  white  cotton  and  150  bales  of  coloi'cd 
cotton  waste,  while  another  used  nearly  500,000  pounds  per  month; 
another  about  250,000  pounds  of  colored  and  100,000  pounds  of  white 
cotton  waste.  Most  or  this  waste  is  bought  through  the  local  pur- 
chasing departments  of  the  road,  the  remainder  being  supplied 
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through  the  purchasing  agents  at  the  general  offices  of  the  companies 
in  Montreal  and  Toronto.  It  is  put  up  in  bales  of  500  to  600  pounds 
each. 

The  Canadian  product  comes  principalljr  from  Montreal  and 
Toronto,  the  foreign  largely  from  the  United  States.  The  local 
hardware  and  machinery-supply  houses  carry  waste  in  stock. 

OTHER  CANADIAN  MARKETS. 

The  Canadian  market  is  one  of  substantial  promise.  Other  cities 
worthy  of  consideration  are  Cornwall,  Kingston,  Niagara  Falls, 
Ottawa,  and  Toronto;  while  Campbellton,  N.  B.,  Charlottetown, 
P.  E.  I.,  Fort  Erie,  Fort  William,  Moncton,  N.  B.,  Prescott,  Sarnia, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  St.  John,  N.  B.,  St.  Stephen,  N.  B.,  Sherbrooke, 
Victoria,  and  Yarmouth  are  centers  where  profitable  trade  might  well 
be  developed. 

COSTA  RICA. 

[Consal  Samuel  P.  Lee,  San  Jose.] 

Cotton  linters,  batting,  and  waste  are  not  manufactured  in  Costa 
Rica,  and  there  are  no  oflicial  statistics  showing  the  (juantities  im- 
ported. Careful  inquiry  among  merchants,  however,  mdicates  that 
approximately  20,000  pounds  of  cotton  batting  (or  wadding)  are 
consumed  each  year  in  Costa  Rica.  Most  of  this  is  of  American 
origin,  but  one  firm  at  least  has  purchased  small  quantities  from 
France.  The  Costa  Rican  import  duty  is  1.1  cents  per  pound  gross 
weight  Cotton  batting  is  not  in  general  use  in  tropical  countries  and 
is  imported  in  small  quantities  only  by  the  leading  wholesalers  at  San 
Jose.  Most  of  the  cotton  waste  imported  comes  from  the  United 
States  and  is  sold  by  the  hardware  dealers  at  San  Jose.  Some  has 
been  purchased  in  England,  however. 

Poit  Limon  is  a  negligible  field  for  the  American  exporter. 

CUBA. 

CIBNPUBG08. 
[Consul  B.  M.  Bartleman.] 

There  is  a  fair  market  in  this  district  for  cotton  waste,  confined  to 
a  few  ffrades  only,  known  locally  as  class  A  and  class  C,  both  white 
and  colored.  Class  A  waste  is  for  use  on  machinery  of  vessels  and  is 
not  carried  in  stock  but  is  purchased  to  order  only.  Class  C  is  car- 
ried in  stock  and  is  used  for  machinery  of  all  kinds.  Waste  is  packed 
in  bales  of  100,  200,  and  600  jjounds.  From  the  subadministrator  of 
customs  it  is  learned  that  the  imports  of  cotton  waste  in  1916  aggre- 
gated 299,034  pounds,  valued  at  $19,360.  The  import  duty  on  cotton 
waste  imported  from  the  United  States  is  $0.70  per  100  kilos  gross 
weight. 

Moderate  stocks  of  cotton  waste  are  carried  by  hardware  firms, 
who  claim  to  supply  some  of  the  sugar  mills  of  this  district.  Many  or 
the  mills,  however,  buy  their  waste  direct,  importing  on  their  own 
account. 

On  January  1,  1915,  a  small  factory  was  started  here  for  making 
filled  quilts  and  pillows.    The  machinery  used  consists  of  an  Ameri- 
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can  motor  of  10  horsepower,  three  large  and  two  small  American 
sewing  machines,  a  revolvinff  machine,  and  one  small  hand-crushing 
machine.    The  last  two  machines  were  made  in  Habana. 

The  monthly  consumption  of  filling  for  the  different  kinds  of  quilts 
amounts  to  about  19,000  pounds,  making  a  total  of  2,300  to  2,500 
quilts.  Twenty  hands  are  employed.  All  the  material  used  is  Ameri- 
can, such  as  raw  cotton,  cotton  sheetings,  and  percales.  The  ma- 
chinery mentioned  can  produce  5,000  quilts,  consimiing  40,000  pounds 
of  filling  or  waste  of  cotton,  silk,  wool,  or  jute. 

There  are  three  similar  factories  at  Habana  and  one  at  Santiago 
de  Cuba. 

HABANA. 
[Consul  General  James  L.  Rodgers.] 

There  is  a  limited  consumption  of  cotton  waste  in  Cuba,  mostly 
for  wiping  machinery,  packing  for  mattresses,  auilts,  etc.  Owin^  to 
the  fact  that  the  island  has  not  yet  developed  large  manufacturing 
interests,  the  demand  is  not  great.  Railroad  shops,  sugar-machinery 
plants,  and  mattress  factories  take  the  bulk  of  what  comes  in.  Pur- 
chases are  made  direct  from  the  United  States  and  in  annual  requi- 
sitions. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

PUERTO  PLATA. 
[Consul  Frank  Anderson  Henry.] 

No  attempt  is  made  to  manufacture  cotton  batting  and  cotton 
waste  locally,  as  the  demand  is  almost  negligible.  Native  cotton  is 
sometimes  used  by  individuals  for  making  such  articles  as  quilts, 
stuffing  for  pillows,  etc. 

Small  quantities  of  cotton  waste  are  imported  from  the  United 
States,  but  as  the  use  of  machinery  is  very  limited,  the  amounts  con- 
sumed are  negligible.  Probably  two  to  three  dozen  bales  per  year 
would  cover  the  entire  consumption  of  the  district.  The  principal 
users  are  the  two  railroad  companies.  The  bales  of  cotton  waste  aver- 
age 150  kilos  (331  pounds)  each. 

SANTO  DOMINGO. 
[Vice  Consul  Carl  M.  J.  Ton  Zlellnski] 

Imports  of  cotton  waste  into  the  Dominican  Republic  have  ranged 
in  value  from  $450  in  1910  to  $800  in  1913.  There  are  no  statistics 
for  cotton  linters  or  cotton  batting. 

According  to  paragraph  420,  raw  cotton,  with  or  without  seeds, 
pays  a  duty  of  $10  per  100  kilos  (220.46  pounds)  gross  weight,  while 
paragraph  421  provides  a  duty  of  $6  per  100  kilos  gross  weight  on 
cotton  waste. 

Practically  all  the  cotton  grown  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
island,  and  only  a  few  attempts  at  cultivation  have  been  made  in 
this  consular  district.  These  have  met  with  little  success  so  far.  No 
batting  or  waste  is  manufactured  and  all  that  is  used  is  consequently 
imjjorted.  The  chief  consumers  in  this  district  are  the  sugar  estates, 
which  have  large  machine  works. 
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FRENCH  COLONIES. 

GUADELOUPE. 
[Consul  Henry  T.  Wilcox.] 

There  is  a  small  demand  in  Guadeloupe  for  cotton  waste  to  be 
used  in  cleaning  machinery,  but  there  is  no  trade  in  linters  or  batting. 
The  principal  importer  of  waste  states  that  prior  to  the  war  he  im- 
ported annually  from  the  United  States  about  3,000  pounds.  Most 
of  the  sugar  factories  also  import  cotton  waste. 

ST.  PIERRE-MIQUELON. 
[Consul  John  J.  C.  Watson.] 

Cotton  linters,  batting,  and  waste. are  not  manufactured  in  this 
colony.  A  small  amount  of  cotton  waste,  estimated  at  3,000  pounds 
per  year,  is  imported  from  France.  It  is  put  up  in  120-pound  pack- 
ages.   The  usual  credit  is  30  to  60  days  from  date  of  invoice. 

GUATEMALA. 

[Consul  Stuart  Lupton,  Guatemala  City.] 

Cotton  linters  do  not  appear  as  a  separate  item  in  the  customs  re- 
turns but  are  included  with  raw  cotton.  Imports  of  cotton  batting 
and  cotton  waste  into  Guatemala  during  the  years  1910  to  1914  were 
as  follows : 


Ymis. 


1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 


Cotton  batting. 


Pounds. 


4,321 
10,814 
6,107 
6,287 
6,097 


Value. 


1702 
1,370 
1,433 
1,336 
1,824 


Cotton  waste. 


Pounds. 


996 

3,836 

4,826 

227,270 

8,719 


Valusu 


$108 

306 

346 

14,686 

471 


The  duties  leviable,  according  to  the  Guatemalan  customs  tariff,  are 
as  follows : 

Cotton,  with  or  without  the  seed,  per  kilo  (2.2  pounds)  gross 
weight,  3  centavos.  As  far  as  can  be  determined,  linters  and  cotton 
waste  come  under  this  classification.  Of  this  duty,  50  per  cent  is 
j>ayable  in  gold  and  50  per  cent  in  the  local  currency.  Thus  the 
duty  on  100  kilos  would  be  3  pesos,  eaual  to  $1.50  gold  plus  1.50 
pesos,  a  total  of  approximatelv  $1.54  gold. 

Cotton  for  interhnings,  including  batting,  per  kilo  (2.2  pounds), 
net  weight  plus  weight  of  inside  wrapping,  40  centavos.  This  is 
payable  half  in  gold  and  half  in  the  local  currency. 

Waste  is  shipped  in  bales  varying  from  50  to  100  pounds  in  weight. 
Batting  is  shipped  in  various  ways,  often  being  wrapped  in  water- 
proof paper  and  burlap  and  baled.  The  terms  usually  granted  by 
American  firms  to  purchasers  in  Guatemala  vary  from  ca^  payment 
to  90  days'  credit.    European  houses  often  grant  six  or  nine  months. 

The  only  power-driven  cotton  mill  in  Guatemala  is  located  at  Can- 
tel,  near  Quezaltenango,  the  second  city  of  the  Republic.  When  oper- 
ating at  capacity  it  consumes  some  2,000  bales  of  cotton  per  year, 
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about  nine-tenths  of  which  is  imported  from  the  United  States.  The 
remainder  is  native  grown,  coming  from  the  district  around  Santo 
Domingo,  Retalhuleu,  and  Mazatenango,  on  the  coast  region  near 
Cantel.  A  former  president  of  the  company,  an  American,  first 
brought  seed,  and  started  and  encouraged  cotton  cultivation,  which  is 
now  quite  successful;  a  good-quality  cotton,  with  a  fiber  about  1^ 
inches  long,  is  obtained.  This  is  ginned  at  Retalhuleu,  baled,  and 
shipped  to  Cantel.  The  linters  are  not  removed  from  the  seed. 
Within  five  recent  years  the  company  has  brought  in  a  shipment  of 
some  50  bales  of  linters  for  mixing  with  the  longer  fibers  in  making 
coarse  cloth  and  blankets  for  the  Indians.  There  is  one  waste  ma- 
chine at  the  Cantel  mill,  which,  it  is  understood,  is  used  only  in 
reworking  the  mill's  own  waste.  This  machine,  like  the  rest  or  the 
emiipment,  is  of  English  make  and  cost  between  $3,500  and  $4,000. 
Tne  product  of  the  Cantel  mill  is  consumed  locally. 

HAITI. 

[Consul  Lemuel  W.  Livingston,  Cape  Haitlen.] 

There  is  no  trade  in  either  cotton  linters  or  batting  in  this  consular 
district.  A  small  quantity  of  waste  is  imported  by  individuals  inter- 
ested in  machinery,  and  one  merchant  at  Cape  Haitien  imports  about 
200  pounds  a  year.  The  electric-light  company  and  the  railroad  sta- 
tions at  Cape  Haitien  and  Gonaives  use  a  certain  quantity. 

None  of  these  articles  is  exported  from  this  consular  district,  nor  is 
there  any  machinery  employed  for  their  manufacture. 

The  trade  in  cotton  waste  in  the  Port  au  Prince  district  is  insig- 
nificant* 

HONDURAS. 

CBIBA. 
[Consul  Walter  P.  Boyle.  1 

Statistics  as  to  the  imports  of  cotton  waste,  batting,  and  linters 
into  this  consular  district  are  not  available,  but  it  may  be  estimated 
that  the  quantity  of  hard  cotton  waste  imported  for  use  in  cleaning 
machinery  in  1914  amounted  to  7,000  pounds  and  the  value  to  $400, 
while  the  imports  of  cotton  batting  were  probably  1,000  pounds, 
with  a  value  of  $100.  The  imports  of  linters  were  negligible.  The 
increase  in  the  imports  of  waste  and  batting  during  the  five  years 
ended  in  1914  was  probably  25  per  cent.  During  this  time  the  total 
trade  was  with  the  United  States  and  there  was  little  danger  of 
European  competition. 

This  district  exports  no  waste  or  batting  or  manufactures  thereof, 
nor  is  it  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  these  articles  for  its  own 
use. 

Practically  all  the  waste  and  batting  is  imported  by  the  several 
American  fruit  companies,  which  operate  under  varying  names  their 
own  steamship  lines,  railway  lines,  terminal  facilities,  plantations, 
and  other  industries  in  connection  with  their  large  interests.  These 
companies  maintain  their  own  purchasing  departments  in  the  United 
States  and  consequently  buy  on  a  strictly  domestic  basis.    The  use 
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of  waste  and  batting  other  than  by  these  corporations  is  so  small  that 
these  articles  can  not  be  purchased  at  retail  establishments. 

Cotton  waste  is  used  only  for  cleaning  machinery  and  the  chief  use 
of  batting  is  for  calking  boats.  Most  of  the  boats  make  occassional 
trips  to  the  British  colony  of  Belize,  however,  and  at  such  times 
purchase  articles  for  their  repair  and  upkeep.  The  fact  that  customs 
Jiities  are  much  lower  at  that  port  almost  eliminates  the  retail  de- 
mand for  batting  in  this  district. 

PUERTO  CORTES. 
[Consul  John  A.  Gamon.] 

Cotton  linters  and  batting  are  not  imported  in  this  district,  but 
absorbent  cotton,  for  medical  purposes,  is  brought  in  in  small  quan- 
tities— probably  not  exceeding  $500  worth  per  year.  Cotton  waste 
is  imported  by  the  railroads  and  electric  companies  for  engine-room 
purposes.  Statistics  are  not  available,  but  it  is  believed  that  the 
total  imports  of  waste  in  this  district  would  not  exceed  15  tons  per 
year.  The  demand  would  probably  be  steady.  The  customary  sizes 
of  bales  are  100,  200,  and  350  pounds. 

Cotton  is  not  grown  in  this  district  and  there  are  no  spinning  or 
weaving  industries.  The  local  requirements  for  cotton  products, 
therefore,  will  for  some  time  to  come  be  met  by  imports  from  foreign 
countries.  The  United  States  stands  in  a  favorable  position  for  this 
trade  and  will  continue  to  do  so  with  the  present  shipping  facilities. 
With  the  extension  of  railroads  and  the  establishment  of  factories 
there  may  be  a  fair  demand  for  all  three  commodities, 

MEXICO. 

DURANGO. 
[Vice  Consul  Homer  C.  Coen.] 

As  the  great  Laguna  cotton  section,  which  produces  80  per  cent  of 
the  total  cotton  of  Mexico,  is  situated  in  the  Durango  consular  dis- 
trict, a  considerable  supply  of  cotton  linters  and  waste  is  available 
for  local  consumption.  The  linters  are  a  by-product  of  the  two 
large  soap  factories  at  Gomez  Palacio  (Durango)  and  at  Torreon 
(Coahuila)  and  practically  all  are  sold  within  the  country.  There 
are  five  large  cotton -goods  factories  within  this  district  which  manu- 
facture the  cheap,  unbleached  muslin  known  as  "  manta,"  much  used 
by  the  poorer  classes  for  clothing. 

No  recommendation  can  be  made  to  American  manufacturers  to 
attempt  at  the  prevsent  time  to  extend  trade  to  Mexico  in  this  line, 
because  it  is  cheaper  under  existing  conditions  to  use  good  cotton 
for  all  such  purposes  than  to  trv  to  import  from  the  United  States. 
When  conditions  become  normal,  however,  there  will  be  a  big 
demand  for  cotton  batting  for  making  mattresses. 

There  is  an  unsupplied  demand  for  mattresses  in  this  conrnlar  dis- 
trict. A  mattress  factory  here,  or  a  mattress  made  to  sell  very  cheap, 
will  find  practically  an  unlimited  market. 
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SAN  LUIS  POTOSI. 
[Consul  Wllbert  L.  Bonney.] 

Cotton  waste  is  used  in  the  San  Luis  Potosi  district  to  the  extent 
of  about  30  tons  per  annum  in  normal  times.  Before  the  opening 
of  cotton  mills  in  Torreon,  Lerdo,  Orizaba,  and  other  cities  in  Mex- 
ico, it  was  imported  from  the  United  States,  but  the  native  article 
is  now  used.  It  is  of  inferior  quality,  not  well-classified,  and  not 
especially  clean,  but  in  this  article  quality  has  not  been  considered 
of  great  importance.  The  waste  from  native  mills  is  divided  into 
two  classes,  white  and  colored.  When  soaked  with  oil  it  is  used 
for  fuel.  It  is  stated  that  a  cotton  mill  in  Mexico  produces  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  waste  than  do  mills  in  the  United  States. 

Cotton  batting  is  practically  unknown  in  the  San  Luis  Potosi 
district.  Quilts  are  not  used  to  any  large  extent,  as  blankets  are 
much  more  popular,  much  cheaper,  and  of  good  quality.  Cotton 
is  not  plentiful  nor  cheap  in  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  its  place  in  stuffing 
is  taken  by  straw,  ixtle,  and  hair  of  local  production. 

Cotton  linters  are  known  only  by  name  in  San  Luis  Potosi.  A 
small  amount  has  been  brought  at  times  from  Torreon  soap  factories 
to  San  Luis  Potosi  and  used  for  stuffing  mattresses.  There  is  no 
market  at  this  time. 

OTHER  MEXICAN  CITIES. 

Ensenada  (Lower  California),  Nogales,  and  Monterey  afford  such 
limited  facilities  as  to  be  hardly  worthy  of  consideration  in  so  far  as 
American  exporters  of  waste,  linters,  and  batting  are  concerned. 
These  markets  can  well  be  handled  from  the  more  important  centers. 


NICARAGUA. 

[Consul  Harold  D.  Clum,  Corinto.] 

Imports  of  cotton  waste  into  Nicaragua  amounted  to  25,046  pounds, 
valueH  at  $1,468,  in  1914,  as  compared  with  22,019  pounds,  valued  at 
$1,959,  in  1913.  Over  75  per  cent  of  the  total  was  obtained  from  the 
United  States  and  practically  all  the  remainder  from  the  United 
Kingdom.    No  cotton  linters  or  batting  is  used  in  this  district 

Importers  usually  buy  waste  on  open  account.  They  also  sell  on 
open  account  as  a  rule,  though  small  users  pay  cash.  Waste  is  im- 
ported in  100  and  200  pound  bales.  It  is  used  in  this  district  for 
machine  wiping  and  packing,  the  principal  users  being  the  railway 
companj^,  the  electric-light  company,  ice-making  concerns,  sugar 
mills,  distilleries,  coffee-cleaning  establishments,  and  sawmills. 

There  are  no  manufacturers  and  exporters  of  cotton  linters,  bat- 
ting, and  waste  in  this  district. 

Sluefields  offers  so  limited  a  field  for  development  as  to  be  neg- 
ligible. Waste  is  the  only  article  utilized  and  it  is  supplied  to  en- 
gine and  machine  wipera 
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PANAMA. 

fConsal  General  Alban  G.  Snyder,  Panama.] 

No  cotton  linters  and  batting  are  imported  into  Panama  and  only 
a  little  waste.  Imports  average  75  to  100  bales  of  140  to  150  pounds 
each  and  are  handled  almost  exclusively  by  the  hardware  firms  of  the 
city.    They  are  purchased  through  New  York  commission  houses. 

SALVADOR. 

[Consul  General  Henry  F.  Tennant,  San  Salvador.] 

No  official  statistics  are  available  showing  the  imports  into  this 
country  of  cotton  linters,  batting,  and  waste,  but  it  is  estimated  that 
some  6,000  to  10,000  pounds  of  waste  are  imported  yearly,  all  of  which 
comes  from  the  United  States.  There  are  no  exports,  as  little  cotton 
is  gi'own  here  but  about  1 ,000  pounds  of  waste  are  produced  yearly 
and  sold  within  the  country. 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 

ARGENTINA, 

BUENOS  AIRES. 
[Vice  Consul  EU  Tajlor.] 

Cotton  batting  is  used  in  a  very  limited  way  in  Argentina,  for  the 
manufacture  of  quilts.  Besides  that  imported,  there  is  a  small 
amount  produced  locally  for  this  purpose.  Very  cheap  quilts,  which 
are  made  in  large  quantities,  are  generally  padded  with  old  rags. 
More  than  half  of  the  quilts  made  and  sold  in  this  country,  however, 
are  made  with  wool,  which  is  quite  plentiful. 

Cotton  waste  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  wiping  and  polishins 
purposes  in  the  factories  and  by  the  railroads.  No  distinction  could 
be  found  between  soft  and  hard  waste.  The  railroads  are  probably 
the  largest  consumers  of  waste,  and  as  these  are  in  practically  all 
instances  British  owned,  with  London  offices,  through  which  most  of 
the  railroads'  requirements  are  purchased,  it  can  readily  be  seen  why 
Great  Britain  figures  as  the  most  important  exporter  oi  cotton  waste 
to  Argentina.  Small  (juantities  of  waste  are  produced  by  the  local 
cotton  weaving  and  knitting  mills,  which,  for  the  most  part,  consume 
their  own  production. 

The  import  duty  on  cotton  waste  in  Argentina  is  25  per  cent  on  a 
fixed  valuation  of  $G.045  per  pound,  and  on  cotton  batting  for  quilt- 
ing purposes,  25  per  cent  on  a  fixed  valuation  of  $0,227  per  pound. 
These  duties  are  increased  by  a  surtax  of  7  per  cent  of  the  valuation. 

Cotton  waste  is  generally  received  here  in  very  tightly  packed 
bales,  containing  400  kilos  (882  pounds). 

The  total  imports  of  cotton  waste  into  Argentina  in  1914  were 
4,441,313  pounds,  valued  at  $200,471.  For  the  four  years  ended  in 
1913  the  (quantity  and  value  of  cotton  waste  imported  into  Argentina, 
by  countries,  were  as  follows : 


Countries. 


Belgium 

Brazil 

France 

Germany 

Italv 

United  Kingdom, 
United  States.... 
other  countries.. 


Total. 


1910 


Pwmds. 


87,064 


383,983 

140,361 

2,4S5,388 

54,370 

333,874 


3,485,940 


Value. 


13,858 


17,229 

6,632 

110,507 

2,381 

13,942 


154,549 


1911 


Pounds. 


107,945 

203,867 

516,769 

234,700 

2,765,505 

12,533 

26,116 


3,867,435 


Value. 


$4,736 

8,942 

22,668 

10,313 

122,045 

560 

1,153 


170,406 


1912 


Pounds. 


150,406 

180,908 

153,489 

474,586 

615,985 

9,954,992 

15,092 

46,151 


6,490,608 


Value. 


$6,507 

7,935 

6,739 

20,879 

22,633 

183,006 

663 

1,973 


260,435 


1913 


Pound.o. 


104,621 

492,151 

227,067 

386,796 

379,611 

3,601,717 

20,649 

37,614 


5,249,116 


Value. 


$4,588 

21,«S5 

11,909 

16, 9M 

16,747 

166,775 

906 

1,905 


340,080 
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In  the  foregoing  figures  are  included  imports  of  waste  made  from 
hemp  fibers,  which,  however,  constitute  a  very  small  percentage  of 
the  total. 

Of  cotton  batting  for  use  in  quilts,  the  total  imports  in  1914  were 
67,986  pounds,  with  a  value  of  $14,910.  The  following  table  shows 
the  imports  of  cotton  batting  into  Argentina,  by  countries  of  origin, 
in  1912  and  1913 : 


Countries. 


France 

Oennany 

Italy 

Spain 

united  Kingdom. 
Othercoontries.., 


Total. 


1912 


Pounds. 


19,443 
7,090 


31,495 

17,065 

6,610 


81,703 


Value. 


$4,264 
1,546 


6,908 
3,743 
1,458 


17,919 


1913 


Pounds. 


41,320 


6,802 
60,896 
18,009 

4,533 


131,560 


Value. 


19,063 


1,492 

13,356 

3,960 

983 


28,854 


So  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  there  have  been  no  imports  or  ex- 
ports of  cotton  linters  in  Argentina. 

ROSARIO. 

[Consul  William  Dawson,  Jr.] 

There  is  a  considerable  demand  for  imported  cotton  waste  in  Ar- 
gentina. During  the  five  years  from  1908  to  1912,  inclusive,  an 
average  of  3,870,000  pounds  was  imported,  of  which  over  70  per 
cent  came  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  about  10  per  cent  each 
from  Germany  and  Italy.  About  20  per  cent  of  the  total  imports 
in  1912  was  received  at  R^sario.  In  1913,  5,260,000  pounds  of  waste 
were  imported. 

In  1913  about  70  per  cent  and  in  1912  about  60  per  cent  of  imports 
were  entered  free  or  duty;  that  is  to  say,  by  railways  or  other  public 
utilities  enjoying  the  privilege  of  free  entry.  Waste  imported  by 
dealers  pays  the  following  duties:  Washed  woolen  waste,  4.20  cents 
per  pound ;  all  other  waste,  1.40  cents  per  pound. 

Because  a  considerable  number  of  firms  handle  imported  waste, 
competition  is  very  keen  and  profits  are  small.  A  leading  local  im- 
porter who  has  heretofore  made  a  specialty  of  high-grade  waste  has 
decided  that  it  is  more  advantageous  to  carry  a  good  medium  grade. 
All  grades  of  waste  are  sold  here,  and  even  in  the  same  grade  the 
price  varies  with  that  of  raw  material. 

While  there  is  little  reason  to  suppose  that  the  railways,  which  pur- 
chase supplies  in  England  wherever  possible  (this  does  not  include 
State  or  French  railways),  will  be  open  to  American  exporters  of 
waste,  there  are  large  concerns,  particularly  sugar  factories,  that  buy 
from  local  importers,  and  sometimes  place  orders  ranging  from 
10,000  to  20,000  pounds.  Waste  is  handled  also  by  machinery-supply 
houses. 

The  usual  terms  are  90  days  from  arrival  of  goods.  Waste  is 
usually  imported  in  bales  of  300  kilos  (660  pounds),  securely 
wrapped  in  bagging  and  bound  with  steel  bands  or  wire.    Bales  are 
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subdivided  into  six  lots  of  50  kilos  or  three  lots  of  100  kilos,  accord- 
ing to  order,  each  lot  being  wrapped  in  bagging. 

My  informant  states  that,  wnue  he  has  no  doubt  that  American 
manufacturers  make  high  grades  of  waste,  the  samples  submitted 
to  him  thus  far  from  the  United  States  have  been  inferior  and  gen- 
erally contained  hard  fibers  that  made  them  unsuitable  for  fine 
macninery.  American  samples,  he  says,  are  apt  to  be  too  small.  For 
sample  purposes,  at  least  half  a  kilo  (1.1  pounds)  should  be  sent. 
The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  have  orders  correspond  ex- 
actly with  samples  submitted. 

BRAZIL. 

RIO  JANEIRO. 
[Consul  General  Alfred  L.  Moreau  Gottschalk.] 

Cotton  linters  are  the  by-product  of  several  cotton-oil  pressing 
plants  in  this  country.  They  are  used  for  making  felts,  mattresses, 
and  pads,  and  where  the  staple  is  sufficiently  long,  for  spinning  into 
the  coarser  yarns.  Cotton  batting,  used  in  this  country  for  blankets 
and  quilts,  is  supplied  by  local  establishments,  and  none,  apparently, 
is  imported. 

Considerable  quantities  of  cotton  waste  are  imported,  and  in  the 
export  statistics  the  item  "cotton  residue  or  rags'^  is  of  some  im- 
portance. Soft  waste  -is  used  in  this  country  for  making  carpet 
yarns  and  other  cheap  textiles.  Fly  waste  and  droppings,  or  motes, 
as  well  as  the  card  strips  and  other  long  staple  wastes,  are  most  often 
used  by  the  mills  themselves,  which  run  on  many  coarse  numbers  as 
well  as  the  finer  counts.  The  small  quantities  not  consumed  by  the 
mills  are  sold  to  waste  dealers.  Hard  waste  is  used  almost  exclu- 
sively for  machine  wiping. 

The  weight  of  the  bales  of  linters,  batting,  and  waste  varies  be- 
tween 100  and  200  kilos  (220  and  440  poimds).  In  the  manufacture 
of  hard  waste  "  teasers,"  the  well-known  English  machines,  are  used. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Brazil  in  cotton  waste  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table,  by  countries^  for  the  years  1912  to  1915.  "  Cotton  residues 
or  rags"  is  the  onl^  item  in  the  export  statistics  that  can  be  con- 
sidered as  representing  cotton  waste. 


Articles  and  countries. 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

DCFORTS  (COTTON  WASTE). 

France 

54,375 

120,110 

503,539 

31,348 

52,105 

13,829 
7,943 

43,954 
1,872 
5,876 

157,110 

168,863 

603,025 

60,471 

26,160 

110,644 

12,027 

5,441 

4,776 

50,931 

08,718 

77,435 

334,203 

100,965 

90,071 

02,800 
4,106 

28,490 
9,350 
0,879 

13 

n 

OArmf^ny ,,  r ,.,,,,,  r 

United  kingdom 

986,486 

X1.8H 

53,061 

21,917 
24,451 

4,847 

United  States 

Ot^ier  WH»ntrJ«n . ,.,,,....... 

Total 

851,478 

63,474 

1,105,638 

88,719 

602,802 

46,143 

541,876 

51,216 

KXPOBTS    (COTTON    RBSIDUK 
OB  BAGS). 

Germany. 

231,717 
585,627 

16,591 
22,184 

137,791 

1,054,178 

2,357 

113,701 

7,224 

33.585 

76 

8,385 

40,402 

000,199 

4,429 

70,491 

3,178 

27,000 

343 

2,607 

• 

United  Kingdom 

1,165,268 

6,614 

50,442 

87,870 
100 

United  States 

other  countries 

3,020 

40 

1,375 

Total 

820,364 

38,815 

1,306,027 

49,220 

805,611 

32,218 

1,222,322 

30,351 
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OTHER  BRAZILIAN  MARKETS. 

Bahia  and  Pemambuco  are  fair  markets  for  cotton  linters,  batting, 
and  waste,  but  separate  statistics  for  these  centers  are  not  available. 
With  the  general  development  of  the  manufacturing  interests  of 
Brazil,  as  with  other  countries,  the  market  for  these  articles  will 
grow.  But  as  yet  they  are  not  deemed  sufficiently  important  to  bo 
listed  separately  in  the  statistics  for  Bahia  and  Pernambuco. 

BRITISH  GUIANA. 

[Consul  George  E.  Cbamberlln,  Georgetown.] 

Cotton  linters  are  unknown  in  the  commerce  of  this  consular  dis- 
trict, and  the  market  for  batting  and  waste  is  so  limited  that  there 
are  no  statistics  of  imports.    There  are  no  local  manufacturers. 

Batting  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  padding  clothing,  none 
being  required  for  quilts  because  of  the  tropical  climate.  Cotton 
waste  is  used  chiefly  for  polishing,  machine  wiping,  and  packing. 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  European  war  imports  of  batting  and 
waste  came  from  England,  but  at  present  all  such  purchases  are  made 
in  the  United  States. 

CHILE. 

ANTOFAGASTA. 
[Consul  Thomas  W.  Voetter.] 

Cotton  linters  and  cotton  batting  are  not  imported  into  the  north- 
em  part  of  Chile  for  industrial  purposes,  although  antiseptic  cotton 
for  medical  purposes  is  an  article  oi  regular  use.  Cotton  waste  is  a 
standard  article  of  import,  coming  from  abroad  in  about  the  fol- 
lowing proportions  from  the  various  countries  of  origin:  Great 
Britain,  75  per  cent;  Germany,  12  per  cent;  United  States,  7  per 
cent;  Belgium,  4  per  cent.  Detailed  statistics  of  imports  are  not 
available,  but  the  total  imports  of  cotton  waste  for  the  ports  of  the 
Antofagasta  consular  district  during  the  calendar  years  1912  and 
1913  were  as  follows: 


Ports.  1912  1913 


Arlca S36  $3,907 

Iquique 16,339  15,966 

Tooopilla 5,203  3,447 

Antofagasta .• 16,985  23,318 

Taltal 6,815  6,322 

Total 44,378  62,860 


Waste  is  imported  in  bales  of  5  hundredweight  (560  pounds).  The 
quality  most  in  demand  is  hard  waste  of  inferior  grade,  consisting  of 
threads  but  with  occasional  fragments  of  fabric.  No  soft  waste  is 
imported.    The  waste  is  used  only  for  cleaning  machinery. 

In  the  manufacture  of  mattresses  and  quilts  no  cotton  is  used  at 
present.  In  the  better  grade  they  are  stuffed  with  wool  and  hair,  and 
old  rope  disintegrated  is  used  for  ordinary  mattresses. 
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VALPARAISO. 
[Consul  General  L.  J.  Keena.] 


About  25  metric  tons  of  cotton  linters  are  imported  into  this  coun- 
try annually,  principally  from  Peru.  Some  are  received  from  the 
Province  of  Tacna,  in  the  north  of  Chile  (the  only  cotton-producing 
Province  of  Chile),  but  the  entire  production  here  is  only  about  11 
metric  tons,  some  of  which  is  shipped  to  England.  Practically  all 
the  linters  imported  are  utilized  by  soap  and  candle  factories.  Un- 
ginned  cotton  is  imported  to  some  extent  by  mattress  factories,  in 
bales  of  450  pounds,  on  60  to  90  days'  credit. 

So  little  cotton  batting  is  imported  that  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  obtain  any  data  on  the  subject.  There  are  no  exports  of  this 
product. 

The  principal  uses  of  cotton  waste  are  for  machinery  and  engine 
wiping,  and  for  packing  journal  boxes,  etc.  British  waste  has  been 
the  favored  article,  because  it  was  lower  in  price,  better  packed,  and 
cleaner  than  other  waste.  There  are  two  sizes  of  bales,  250  and  100 
kilos,  respectively  (550  and  220  pounds).  The  following  table  shows 
the  imports  of  waste  (almost  entirely  hard  waste)  into  Chile,  by 
principal  countries  of  origin,  in  1911,  1912,  1913,  and  1914: 


Countries. 

1011 

1912 

1913 

1014 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Belgium 

8,234 
11,905 
56,669 
11,056 

$545 

788 

3,753 

736 

7,070 

4,563 

67,053 

17,008 

10,417 

5,390 

2,140,632 

61,060 

S537* 

France 

6,834 
450,664 

$453 
29,845 

9,050 
169,897 

$589 

11,251 

302 

Germany 

4,440 
1,836 

en 

Italy 

Peru 

Spain 

357 

ifnited  Kingdom 

United  States 

2,022,996 
3,175 

133,973 
210 

2,096,575 
5,699 
2,006 

138, 84«  i  2,328,620 
377          .•a.74« 

154,223 
3,559 
1,942 

141,763 
4,103 

All  other 

133 

29.  .^21 

Total 

2,114,035 

140,005 

3,561,778 

169,654 

2,590,636 

171,564 

2,314,903 

153,308 

PUNTA  ARENAS. 

Punta  Arenas  imports  only  about  1  ton  of  waste  annually,  which 
is  used  in  cleaning  machinery.  No  linters  are  imported  and  no  bat- 
ting.   The  local  production  is  negligible. 

COLOMBIA. 

[Consul  Robs  Hazeltlne,  Cartagena.] 

This  consular  district  does  not  import  cotton  linters  or  batting, 
and  the  imports  of  cotton  waste  are  limited  to  small  quantities  sup- 
plied from  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  the  local  railway  and  a 
few  small  manufacturing  industries.  There  are  no  exports  of  any 
of  these  products. 

Cottoft  waste  is  imported  in  bales  weighing  50  to  200  pounds. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  American  manufacturers  control  this  trado^ 
it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  their  packing  is  far  too  heavy.  The 
import  duty,  according  to  the  Colombian  customs  tariff,  is  $0,053 
per  kilo,  levied  on  the  gross  weight.     The  largest  local  importer  in- 
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forms  this  office  that  American  cotton  waste  is  packed  in  3-ply 
bagging  with  four  cotton  ties — an  unnecessarily  heavy  tare.  This 
importer  sells  to  small  coasting  vessels,  and  usually  has  less  than 
six  bales  on  hand. 

ECUADOR. 

[Consul  General  Frederic  W.  Goding,  Guayaquil.] 

As  Ecuador  lies  in  the  Torrid  2iOne,  the  use  of  cotton  batting  is 
limited  to  that  part  of  the  country  traversed  by  the  Andes,  and  such 
use  is  not  extensive.  It  is  not  manufactured  locally.  The  only  ma- 
terial known  here  as  cotton  waste  (escorias  do  algodon)  is  used  for 
wiping  machinery.  This  is  not  on  sale  in  the  Republic,  but  is  all  im- 
ported direct  by  the  establishments  using  it.  Some  cotton  in  bales 
is  imported  for  use  by  the  textile  factories  in  the  Quito  district,  but 
cotton  linters  are  not  known.  Imports  of  cotton  batting  and  cotton 
waste,  by  countries  of  origin,  during  the  years  1909  to  1912,  were  as 
follows : 


Articles  and  countries. 


Cotton  batting: 

France 

Germany 

United  Kingdom . 
United  States.... 


Total 


Cotton  waste: 

France 

Germany 

Spain 

United  Kingdom. 
United  States.... 


1909 


Pounds. 


401 

159 

11 


Value. 


571 


2,275  , 

99 
9,9S9  I 


Total i      12,363 


$68 

32 

7 


107 


1910 


Pounds. 


238 

174 

11 


Value. 


934 

46 

5 


1911 


Pounds. 


126 
'i,'634 


Value. 


423 


85 


1,760 


193 

9 

506 


1,254 

110 

2,011 

165 

16,308 


37 

8 

680 

36 

1,067*1 


2,370 


1S5 
14,947 


708 


19,848  I    1,828        17,502 


121 
'i75 


1912 


Pounds. 


196 


145 


29 

875 


1,049 


Value. 


123 


978 


123 


7S 


i,a>i  I 


R38 


1,054 


838 


PERU. 

[Consul  General  W.  U.  Handley,  Callao-Lima.] 

This  Republic  produces  more  than  25,000  tons  of  raw  cotton  a  year, 
consumes  a  considerable  quantity  in  the  manufacture  of  various 
grades  of  cotton  goods,  and  exports  raw  cotton  annually  to  the  value 
of  approximately  $7,000,000. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  local  production  of  cotton  and  cotton 

goods,  however,  8,353  kilos  of  waste,  valued  at  $8,131,  were  imported 
uring  1913.    Of  this,  85  per  cent  came  from  Great  Britain  and  the 
rest  from  the  United  States. 

The  imports  have  decreased  in  recent  years,  however,  owing  to  the 
introduction  of  modern  machinery  for  cleaning  and  combing.  The 
Peruvian  Corporation,  which  operates  most  of  the  railways  of  the 
country,  with  headquarters  at  Lima,  is  the  principal  consumer  of 
waste  m  Peru.  Small  quantities  are  also  used  by  two  mining  com- 
panies of  Lima,  iron  works  in  Callao,  and  the  Peruvian  Steamship 
Co.,  of  Callao, 
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There  are  only  two  factories  in  Lima  equipped  for  rcrooTin^  lint 
from  the  seed.  The  other  three  mills  sell  their  seed  to  these  two. 
The  only  use  made  of  lint  here  is  in  the  manufacture  of  flour  sacks, 
which  are  sold  to  the  flour  mills  of  Callao  and  Lima.  Of  the  133.073 
kilos  of  lint  exported  in  1914,  Great  Britain  took  about  SO  per  cent, 
and  the  remainder  went  to  France  and  Germany.  The  price  of  lint 
here,  as  with  cotton,  is  r^ulated  largely  by  the  daily  quotations  on 
the  Liverpool  market*  There  is  no  demand  at  present  for  this 
materiaL 

VENEZUELA. 

LA  GUAIRA. 
[Coiisal  Homer  Brett.] 

No  importation  or  use  of  cotton  linters  or  soft  cotton  waste  is  dis- 
coverable in  the  La  Guaira  district.  Hard  cotton  waste  for  clean- 
ing machinery  is  in  the  second  customs  class,  paying  duties  and  sur- 
charges amounting  to  $1.37  per  100  pounds  gross  weight.  In  the 
statistics  such  wa^  is  included  with  tow,  of  which  relatively  large 
amounts  have  been  arriving  recently.  Persons  qualified  to  express  an 
opinion  estimate  that  imports  of  cotton  waste  at  all  Venezuelan  ports 
amount  to  not  more  than  $1,000  per  year.  As  all  railways  and  many 
industrial  establishments  have  the  privilege  of  importing  their  mate- 
rials free  of  duty  they  buy  such  supplies  abroad,  so  that  commercial 
imports  are  trivial  in  amount. 

The  duty  on  cotton  batting  ("algodon  aplanchado'')  is  $2.70  per 
100  pounds  gross  weight.  It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  imports,  as  they  are  combined  with  fabrics  of  cotton  in  the  list 
of  imports  by  ports  and  countries  and  with  raw  cotton  in  the  list  of 
total  imports.  The  consumption  is  small,  however,  for  Venezuela 
is  a  warm  country  whese  stuffed  or  padded  quilts  are  almost  or  quite 
unknown  and  there  are  no  special  or  peculiar  uses  of  cotton  batting. 
It  was  necessary  to  visit  three  of  the  largest  retail  establishments  be- 
fore finding  one  that  had  batting  in  stock,  and  there  the  sample 
shown  was  of  a  poorer  quality  than  is  ever  seen  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  light-brown  in  color,  filled  with  dust  and  with  specks  that 
seemed  to  be  flakes  from  cotton  seed.  It  was  similar  to  the  "  guata  " 
used  in  the  Canary  Islands  for  wrapping  bunches  of  bananas  for 
shipment.  The  dealer  stated  that  calls  for  the  article  were  so  rare 
that  it  hardly  paid  to  carry  it  in  stock. 

Imports  have  hitherto  come  from  Great  Britain,  but  as  New  York 
is  beginning  to  ship  cotton  goods  to  Venezuela,  and  as  batting,  be- 
cause of  the  small  quantity  needed,  is  always  bought  and  shipped 
with  other  goods,  such  imports  may  come  from  the  United  States  in 
future.  The  possibilities  of  the  market  do  not  seem  sufficiently  great 
to  justify  any  special  efforts  to  obtain  trade  in  either  cotton  batting 
or  hard  cotton  waste. 

OTHER  VENEZUELAN    CITIES. 

Maracaibo  and  Puerto  Cabello  are  such  insignificant  markets  for 
cotton  linters,  batting,  and  waste  that  they  need  not  be  considered 
as  potential  fields  for  development  for  some  years  to  come. 
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CEYLON. 

[Vice  Consul  John  A.  Nye,  Colombo.] 

Imports  of  cotton  waste  into  Ceylon,  by  countries  of  origin,  during 
1912, 1913, 1914,  and  1916  have  been  as  follows,  in  hundredweight  oi 
112  pounds: 


Countries. 


China 

India 

Japan 

United  Kingdom. 
United  SUtes.... 


Total. 


1913 


Quantity. 


Ctot. 


820 
100 
757 


1,677 


Vahie. 


16,183 
1,108 
6,328 


13,619 


1913 


1914 


Quantity. 


Cwt. 


620 

60 

845 

2 


1,517 


Vahie.  Quantity. 


15,221 

385 

6,804 

83 


12,493 


Cwt. 

80 

744 

130 

938 


1,802 


Value. 


$546 
5,141 
1,101 
6,671 


13,450 


1915 


Quantity. 


Cwf. 

60 
1,181 

20 
1,140 


2,401 


Value. 


$406 

8,459 

337 

8,513 


17,716 


The  customs  returns  of  Ceylon  do  not  difljerentiate  between  hard 
and  soft  waste.  There  were  no  imports  of  either  cotton  linters  or 
batting  between  1912  and  1915,  and  there  are  no  exports  of  linters, 
batting,  or  waste. 

Cotton  waste  is  used  almost  entirely  for  motor  cleaning  and  polish- 
ing, machine  wiping,  etc.  The  principal  consumers  are  the  large 
ironmongery  stores,  engineering  works,  and  railways.  The  waste  is 
imported  usually  in  bales  of  5  hundredweight  (560  pounds),  which 
is  considered  to  be  the  most  convenient  size  for  handling.  One  firm 
imports  it  in  galvanized-iron  tanks  of  400-gallon  capacity,  dimen- 
sions 4  by  4  feet  by  4  feet.  No.  13  or  14  gauge,  with  18-inch  cast 
manhole-cover  for  opening.  These  tanks  are  afterwards  sold  for 
oil-fuel  storage  purposes. 

In  1890  an  unsuccessful  experiment  was  conducted  in  the  growing 
of  field  cotton  in  Ceylon  to  supply  a  spinning  and  weaving  mill 
located  at  Wellawatte,  Colombo.  This  mill  was  built  by  an  English 
company  and  operated  by  it  for  a  short  time.  As  local  cotton  grow- 
ing proved  unsuccessful,  the  mill  was  sold  to  a  native  company, 
which  procures  its  supply  of  raw  cotton  principally  from  India. 
This  mill  has  10,000  spindles  and  233  looms  and  produces  cloth  for 
the  local  native  trade.  All  soft  waste  is  respun  by  the  mill  for  the 
manufacture  of  yarns,  cotton  blankets,  sarongs,  etc.  The  hard,  or 
thread,  waste  is  cleaned  and  sold  under  contract  to  the  Ceylon  Gov- 
ernment Eailway. 

Ceylon  tree  cotton,  or  kapok,  is  exported  in  small  quantities  to  the 
value  of  about  $10,000  gold  annually.  The  latest  use  for  this  mate- 
rial is  in  the  manufacture  of  life  belts.  It  is  said  to  be  more  buoyant 
for  this  purpose  than  cork* 
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CHINA. 

DAIRSN. 

[Omsol  A.  A.  WUttmiwae.] 

Cotton  batting  and  cotton  waste  are  imported  into  the  Darren  dis- 
trict from  Japan  and.  to  a  small  extent.  fiXMn  Great  Britain  and 
Germany.  Cotton  linters  are  not  imported  as  such,  but  probabiT 
come  as  raw  cotton,  which  is  received  from  native  ports.  A  smau 
amount  is  consumed  locally  as  cushion,  bed,  and  cloth  filling,  but 
mrwt  of  it  is  reexported  to  cTapan  and  Chosen  (Korea).  It  comes  in 
400-pound  bales  without  covering. 

Cotton  batting  comes  in  12-kwan  (about  lOO-poond)  bales,  pro- 
tected by  straw  wrapping,  and  is  of  several  grades.  The  softCT  and 
thinner  sheets  are  used  for  wadding  in  clothmg,  bedquilts,  etc 

Cotton  waste  is  classified  as  to  color  only,  and  no  distinction  is 
made  between  hard  and  soft  waste.  It  amies  in  40-kwan  (about 
330-pound)  bales  covered  with  gunny  bagging.  The  demand  is  not 
large  and  the  local  stocks  are  small.  The  South  Manchuria  Railway 
Co.,  which  is  the  largest  user,  buys  large  quantities  at  a  time  by 
special  tender. 

There  are  no  cotton  mills  or  manufacturers  in  this  district. 

Imports  of  raw  cotton,  batting,  and  waste  during  the  years  1910 
to  1914  were  as  follows: 


Yean. 


1910 
1911 
1912 


Raw 
cotton. 

Cotton 
wadding. 

Cotton 
waste. 

Yean. 

Raw 
oottoo. 

Cotton 
wadding. 

Cottoo 

$15,980 

26,414 

204,555 

118,615 

2,098 

44,220 

11,026 

33,075 

8,142 

1913 

$76,006 
107,078 

$36,521 
36,284 

$4,8Qa 
640 

1914 

HANKOW. 

[Vice  Consul  Horace  Remillard.] 

Hankow  is  the  lo^cal  center  of  the  central  China  cotton  indus- 
try, situated,  as  it  is,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Han  and  Yangtze 
Rivers,  whicn  position  enables  it  to  tap  the  rich  Han  Valley  cotton 
district.  It  also  has  good  water  transportation  with  Hunan  and 
western  Hupeh  and  its  rail  connection  to  the  north  with  Peking 
places  it  in  easy  reach  of  Honan  and  even  Shensi. 

The  cotton  industry  is  not  highly  organized  in  Hankow,  however, 
Jind  this  staple  is  little  treated  except  in  the  household  or  by  the 
petty  merchant.  The  great  bulk  of  raw  cotton  is  exported,  chiefly 
to  Japan.  There  are  no  imports  at  Hankow  of  raw  cotton,  cotton 
linters,  batting,  or  waste. 

While  there  is  no  considerable  export  of  waste,  batting,  and  lin- 
ters, there  is  a  large  local  manufacture  of  wadded  blankets  and  cloth- 
ing from  batting,  which  is  a  house  and  petty-shop  industry.  Every 
Chinese  family  has  at  least  one  cotton  quilt,  generally  two,  and 
sometimes  three  or  four.  The  native  winter  garments  are  also  lined 
with  cotton,  often  a  very  inferior  grade^  which  is  covered  with  fine 
white  cotton.  Very  rarely,  down  or  silk  is  employed  in  rich  families 
for  making  blankets  for  old  or  invalid  persons.  This  industry  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Hunanese,  who  have  a  monopoly  of  the  shop  trade 
in  Hankow. 
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In  the  rural  districts  wooden  gins  of  old-fashioned  model  have 
been  employed,  which  turn  out  an  inferior  yellowish-white  cotton  for 
domestic  consumption.  In  recent  years,  however,  metal  gins  of 
Japanese  and  Chinese  manufacture  have  been  introduced,  which  turn 
out  a  fine  white  product  much  more  suitable  for  quilting  and  wad- 
ding. When  the  cotton  is  ginned,  the  growers  hire  a  man  to  beat 
it  into  fine  shreds  with  an  instrument  for  this  purpose.  When  not 
employed  this  instrument  is  attached  to  the  back  of  the  cotton  beater, 
who  walks  about  the  streets  canvassing  for  trade.  When  the  cotton 
has  been  finely  beaten,  yam  is  entwined  on  both  sides  over  the  square 
piece  in  the  form  of  a  network  and  is  called  "  mein  shih/  in  contrast 
to  ordinary  raw  cotton,  or  "  mein  hua  "  (literally,  fine  white  flower). 
Covers  for  "  mein  shih  "  are  usually  made  in  two  pieces,  the  upper 
casing  usually  being  better  in  quality  than  the  lower.    Quilts  for  one 

Serson  measure  4  feet  6  inches,  for  two  6  feet  6  inches.  In  the  rural 
istricts,  people  manufacture  their  own  clothes  and  blankets.  In 
Hankow  the  shopkeepers  buy  cotton  from  the  sellers,  have  it  beaten 
by  their  own  employees,  and  prepare  it  for  sale  at  retail. 

HONGKONG. 
[Consul  General  George  E.  Anderson.] 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  accurately  the  trade  in  cotton  linters  and 
cotton  batting  or  in  material  of  similar  grade  in  Hongkong,  since  the 
larger  share  of  the  trade  is  among  the  poorer  classes  of  Chinese  and 
much  of  it  is  direct  with  rural  producers  of  cotton.  The  uses  to 
which  all  such  materials  are  put  by  the  Chinese  are  almost  without 
number.  The  standard  winter  clothing  of  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple is  quilted  with  cotton  batting  or  Imters,  kapok,  or  waste  of  any 
and  all  sorts.  The  use  of  linters  or  batting  for  such  purposes  is  alto- 
gether a  matter  of  price.  With  cheap  cotton  the  possible  use  is  al- 
most without  limit.  Such  materials  are  also  used  freely  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cushions,  the  stuffing  of  artificial  fruits  used  in  Chinese 
worship,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  grave  clothes  and 
low-grade  cloth. 

Imports  come  from  India,  Japan,  and  north  China  through  Shang- 
hai, Japan  furnishing  most  of  the  linters  and  Indian  and  Chinese 
cotton  making  up  most  of  the  batting.  The  materials  come  usually 
in  three  grades.  The  trade  at  present  is  at  low  ebb  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  more  than  5,000  bales  of  the  local  size,  aggregating  per- 
haps 750  tons,  are  imported  per  year.  In  normal  seasons  the  imports 
run  perhaps  10,000  local  bales,  aggregating  1,500  tons.  The  first 
and  second  quality  materials  are  packed  in  pressed  bales  of  250 
catties  (333^  pounds)  each.  The  third-quality  goods  are  packed  in 
loose  bales  of  120  catties  (160  pounds)  each. 

From  time  to  time  in  recent  years  efforts  have  been  made  by 
American  exporters  to  interest  the  trade  here  in  a  quilted  cotton  bat- 
ting prepared  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  comforts  and  similar 
articles.  There  is  no  question  that  such  a  material  would  be  exceed- 
ingly serviceable  to  the  Chinese  in  the  manufacture  of  their  quilted 
clothing  and  for  similar  purposes.  There  is  a  market  for  such  mate- 
rials in  China  nearly  all  the  time,  but  the  materials  must  be  cheap 
and  represent  volume  rather  than  high  quality. 
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There  is  practically  no  demand  here  f<M*  ootton  waste,  exoqit  in 
so  far  as  such  waste  can  be  adapted  to  the  purposes  indicated.  Scxne 
waste  for  wiping  machinery  is  used  locally  and  for  sale  aboard  ships, 
but  the  volume  of  trade  is  inconsequeatial. 

Linters  and  cotton  batting  are  handled  in  Hong^rong  by  practicadly 
all  dealers  in  piece  good& 

MUKDBN. 
[COoml  Gcnerml  P.  &  Hcbi 


] 

Almost  all  the  cotton  marketed  in  Manchuria  is  made  into  cotton 
batting.  The  long,  severe  winters  of  this  country,  with  a  population 
of  about  15,000.000  people,  render  the  preparation  of  cotton  batting 
a  very  important  industry.  There  are  no  large  factories  catering  to 
whole  districts;  each  city  and  town  has  its  »ctory  or  &ctories  for 
its  own  needs  and  dioee  of  the  inunediate  vicinity.  Statistics  do  not 
show  the  countries  of  origin,  but  it  is  certain  that  practically  all  the 
imports  come  from  South  China. 

A  short-stapl^  cottcm  is  grown  in  South  Manchuria,  but  probably 
not  more  than  4,000.000  pounds  a  year.  The  cities  and  towns  of 
Chin  Chou  Fu,  Liao  Yang  Chou,  Kuang  Nin^  Hsien,  Hai  Nan,  I^ao 
Hei  Shan,  Hsin  Li  T^un,  and  Cheng  An  Hsien  are  the  chief  centers 
in  the  cotton-growing  districts  of  Manchuria. 

The  imports  of  raw  cotton,  cotton  batting,  and  cotton  waste  into 
Manchuria  for  the  five  years  1909  to  1913  were  as  follows: 


RswooCtoD 

Cottoo  batting. 
Cotton  waste.. 


1900 


71m*. 
3,192 


Total. 


93 


1910 


1,341 
10 
90 


3,285  I        1,441 


1911 


71m*. 
1,134 
U 
M 


1,160 


1913 


2,C78 


2,744 


1913 


3,900 


3,8« 


The  usual  terms  of  credit  are  16  days  from  date  of  delivery.  Baw 
cotton  is  packed  in  straw-covered  bales  of  100  pounds  each,  and  the 
cotton  batting  is  packed  in  straw-covered  bales  of  70  pounds  each. 

Cotton  batting  k  made  from  raw  cotton  and  is  used  in  lining  cloth- 
ing and  for  making  bedding,  mats,  socks,  shoes,  cushions,  etc.  The 
better  grade  of  cotton  is  used  in  clothing  and  coverlets,  while  the 
inferior  grade  is  used  in  mattresses,  screens  for  doors,  and  mats.  In 
preparing  cotton  batting  no  modem  machinery  is  used.  Such  as  is 
prepared  is  done  by  primitive  methods  and  by  primitive  contriv- 
ances.    In  many  cases  the  work  is  done  by  individual  families. 

Cotton  that  is  to  be  made  into  batting  is  spread  out  on  a  Chinese 
k'ang  (bed).  The  appliances  used  for  the  process  are  a  kung  (bow), 
a  wooden  hammer,  a  flat  bamboo  basket,  and  a  small  stick.  The 
kung  is  made  of  a  heavy  piece  of  bamboo,  which  is  curved  at  one 
end  and  is  strung  with  a  string  made  of  a  sheep's  intestine.  This 
bow  is  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  split  bamboo  pole  about  10  feet  high 
by  means  of  a  rope  that  permits  it  to  be  moved  with  ease  over  the 
cotton.  The  wooden  hammer  is  used  to  strike  the  bowstring,  and  the 
basket  and  the  stick  are  used  for  edging.  The  basket  is  also  used  for 
pressing  the  cotton. 
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A  half-catty  (two-thirds  of  a  pound)  of  cotton  is  spread  upon  the 
matting,  and  after  about  12  minutes  of  teasing  it  is  pressed,  edged, 
folded,  and  tied.  It  is  then  ready  for  market.  Each  workman  is 
able  to  make  about  26  poimds  of  batting  in  one  day  of  12  hours. 

SHANGHAI. 
[Vice  Consal  A.  Krisel.] 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  China  is  a  cotton  producing  and  manu- 
facturing country,  no  statistics  as  to  tliese  industries  are  to  be  had. 
The  Government  keeps  no  statistics  relative  to  cotton,  except  the  cot- 
ton or  cotton  products  exported  or  imported  through'  the  Chinese 
Maritime  Customs.  The  published  reports  of  the  customs  do  not 
show  any  imports  of  either  cotton  linters  or  cotton  batting  from  1910 
to  1914.  There  have  been  small  imports  of  cotton  waste  from  Hong- 
kong, which  ultimately  were  exported  to  some  other  Chinese  port  or 
to  ^pan.  As  the  cotton  mills  heretofore  situated  at  Hongkong  have 
now  been  moved  to  Shanghai,  these  imports  should,  however,  cease  in 
the  future. 

The  exports  of  cotton  waste  from  Shanghai  to  foreign  countries 
from  1910  to  1914  were  as  follows: 


Years. 


1910 
1911 
1912 


Quantity. 


Cwt. 
78,033 
68,281 
66,099 


Vahie. 


1222,802 
207,328 
247,046 


Years. 


1913. 
1914. 


Quantity. 


Cwt. 

99,409 

80,527 


Value. 


$376,614 
307,119 


The  following  table  shows,  by  countries,  the  total  exports  of  cotton 
waste  from  all  China  during  the  years  1911  to  1914.  Quantities  are 
stated  in  hundredweight  of  112  pounds: 


Oountrlen. 


Balgiom 

France , 

Germany 

HoQgkoog 

Italy 

Ji^Mua , 

United  Kingdom.., 

United  Stotes 

All  other  countries. 


1911 


Quantity. 


Cwt. 
7,600 
1,021 

25,139 
3,204 
1,349 
8,144 
2,283 
35 
13 


Total I      48,788 


Value. 


120,512 

2,363 

46,789 

13,016 

9,136 

26,440 

14,533 

112 

195 


1912 


Quantity. 


Cwt. 

5,403 

657 

25,009 

2,205 


8,524 
7,220 


462 


133,096        49,480 


Value. 


116, 113 

61,371 
11,450 


19,630 
50,658 


3,022 


164,833 


1913 


Quantity. 


Cwt. 
13,928 

4,620 
38,159 

2,011 


9,748 

6,732 

9 

507 


Value. 


$48,090 

19,927 

119,278 

8,109 


22,663 

38,338 

44 

4,013 


1914 


Quantity. 


Cwt. 

7,521 

2,043 
22,807 

1,743 

115 

11,807 

8,521 


401 


Vahie. 


74,804 


260,462 


54,958 


124,318 

8,728 

63,281 

6,922 

444 

33,713 

53,736 


1,739 


192,881 


The  China  cotton  waste  is  usually  packed  in  grass  bags  of  two 
sizes,  120  pounds  and  180  pounds,  respectively.  The  usual  terms  of 
credit  are  cash  net.  The  hard  waste  is  used  for  wiping  mill  ma- 
chinery. The  soft  waste  finds  several  uses  in  this  district.  The 
Japanese,  who  are  at  present  taking  most  of  the  local  cotton  waste, 
make  antiseptic  cotton  wadding  from  it.  Cotton  waste  is  also  mixed 
with  native-grown  cotton  to  make  quilts,  mattresses,  and  comforters 
and  is  also  extensively  used  for  padding  clothes  for  winter.  Mill 
manufacturers,  as  a  rule,  do  not  sell  their  sweepings  (No.  1  cotton 
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fly)  but  use  them  for  making  coarse  yarn.    This  is  done  by  mixing 
these  sweepings  with  raw  cotton. 

Before  the  war  Germany  was  the  principal  purchaser  of  all  kinds 
of  waste  in  the  local  market,  but  lately  Japanese  merchants  have 
been  making  large  purchases. 

OTHER  CHINESE  DISTRICTS. 

Amoy,  Antung,  CantoUj  Changsha,  Chungking,  Foochow,  Harbin, 
Nanking,  Swatow,  Tientsin,  and  Tsingtau  are  all  small  markets  for 
cotton  linters,  batting,  and  waste.  These  cities  are  reached  throu^ 
the  larger  trade  centers.  The  imports  are  used  in  padding  heavy 
garments,  in  the  manufacture  of  bed  clothing  in  the  cooler  regions, 
and  in  the  wiping  of  machinery  wherever  needed.  The  proverbial 
ingenuity  of  the  Chinese  is  exhibited  in  the  manner  in  which  certain 
varieties  of  waste  are  utilized. 

INDIA. 

CALCUTTA. 
[Consul  General  James  A.  Smith.] 

There  is  no  trade  in  cotton  linters  in  any  of  the  maritime  Provinces 
in  India ;  and  no  information  relative  to  cotton  batting  is  available 
except  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  where  it  is  known  as  cotton  wad- 
ding. There  are  no  exports  of  cotton  batting ;  and  the  only  imiK)rts 
are  by  retail  firms  in  Madras,  who  use  the  greater  part  of  the  quan- 
tity imported  as  packing  for  articles  that  they  manufacture.  The 
quantity  (in  hundredweight  of  112  pounds)  and  value  of  the  cotton 
waste  imported  into  India  are  shown  in  the  following  table^  by 
countries  of  origin,  for  1912-13,  1913-14,  and  191^15 : 


Countries  of  origin. 

1912-13 

1913-14 

1914-15 

United  Kinedom 

Cwt. 
3^4 

120,891 

CwL 
2,110 

113,241 

Cwt, 
1,897 
2,603 
15 

S13,O05 

A  Hati  atiH  rlAnnnHAnftiAA          

9  810 

Othw  Pritlsn  Dossessions r 

8 

68 

4 

29 

126 

Total.  British  Emnire 

3,282 

20,959 

2,114 

13,270 

4,605 

23,061 

Japan 

396 
2 

2,818 

232 
10 

1,922 
34 

746 
24 

4,096 

ot'her  foreiffn  ooiintrieSr  .^^ 

68 

Totalx  foreicn  countries.  .,.-,r»T^ 

398 

2,822 

242 

1,956 

770 

4,76i 

OfAnd  total ,., 

3,680 

23,781 

2,356 

15,228 

5,375 

27.825 

These  imports  were  consul 

ned  in  the  difl 

erent  I 

^rovinc 

es  as  f c 

)llows : 

Provinces. 

1912-13 

1913-14 

1914  15 

Bmnffal. .......,,.» .-..--.. 

Cwt. 

2,127 

36 

45 

6 

1,466 

$12,248 

136 

457 

59 

10,881 

Cwt. 

1,393 

242 

10 

74 

637 

19,504 

477 

87 

506 

4,652 

Cwt. 

1,245 

3,031 

25 

35 

1,039 

18,487 

Bombav 

12,161 

Sind 

209 

Madras 

130 

Burma ,....-.-■. 

6,832 

Total 

3,680 

23,781 

2,356 

15,220 

5,375 

27,825 
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Information  in  regard  to  the  trade  in  cotton  waste  has  been  re- 
ceived from  the  collectors  of  customs  in  the  various  maritime  Prov- 
inces of  India,  as  follows: 

Calcutta. — ^The  mills  importing  cotton-yam  waste  use  it  for  mixing 
with  Indian  cotton  for  low-grade  spinnings.  The  waste  production 
of  the  local  spinning  mills  is  disposed  of  in  retail  lots  for  cleaning 
purposes. 

Karachi, — ^The  imports  of  cotton  waste  at  Karachi  during  the  last 
three  years  were  chiefly  on  account  of  the  East  India  Tramway  Co. 
for  its  own  use  in  cleaning  machinery  and  packing  axle  boxes.  There 
were  no  exports  of  waste  from  Karachi. 

Rangoon. — There  are  no  cotton-spinning  mills  in  Burma,  and  sup- 
plies required  for  local  use  are  derived  mainly  from  India  proper. 
In  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1915,  4,807  hundredweight  were 
imported  from  India  and  1,039  hundredweight  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. Each  package  weighs  336  to  400  pounds.  The  waste  is  used 
principally  for  cleaning  machinery. 

Bombay. — A  fairly  large  export  business  was  done  here  by  several 
German  firms  before  war  was  declared,  but  little  or  none  is  being 
done  in  this  line  at  present.  When  imported  into  India  for  manu- 
facturing purposes  waste  is  mixed  with  inferior  cotton,  and  an  infe- 
rior quality  of  yarn  is  made  therefrom.  Cotton  waste  is  imported 
for  this  purpo^^e  only  when  the  price  of  Indian  cotton  is  very  high. 

As  is  well  known,  the  cotton  industry  of  India  centers  in  the  Bom- 
bay Presidency.  From  a  prominent  dealer  in  Bombay  the  following 
information  has  been  received: 

The  result  of  our  inquiries  regarding  the  manufacture  In  India  of  cotton 
linttTs  and  cotton  waste  Is  very  meaner.  It  is  only  certain  that  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  mill  in  Bombay,  utilizing  moderately  Indian  cotton  waste,  no  plant 
is  known  to  use  at  present  any  kind  of  similar  material. 

We  are  Informed,  however,  that  on  some  rare  occasions,  and  when  prices  per- 
mit, superior  American  waste  Is  being  Imported  by  the  Bombay,  and  especially 
the  Ahmedabad,  mills  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  with  the  Inferior  Indian  short- 
stapled  styles  for  producing  counts  of  yarn  below  tens,  which  are  used,  we 
understand,  in  hand  looms  for  the  manufacture  of  coarse  cloth.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  minor  portion  of  mill  waste  and  cotton  produced  from  damaged  pods 
of  kuppas  (see<l  cotton)  Is  bought  for  the  manufacture  of  country-made  carpets 
(durrles)  ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  production  of  all  kinds  of  cotton  waste  and  drop- 
pings, amounting,  on  an  average,  to  60,000  bales.  Is  exported. 

Madras. — ^The  imports  of  cotton  batting,  linters,  and  waste  into 
Madras  Presidency  from  foreign  countries  have  been  almost  neg- 
ligible, consisting  of  a  few  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  cotton  waste 
and  yarn  waste  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Ceylon,  and  Germany. 
Cotton  batting,  which  is  known  locally  as  cotton  wadding,  is  im- 
ported in  very  small  quantities  and  is  not  specifically  declared  in 
bills  of  entry.  It  is  not  exported.  Cotton  linters  is  a  term  not  known 
locally. 

Exports  of  cotton  waste  and  yarn  waste  from  Madras  Presidency 
to  foreign  countries  average  several  thousand  dollars  in  value  each 
year,  this  trade  being  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  formerly  with 
Germany.  Exports  to  the  latter  country  consisted  of  colored  thread 
waste  particularly.  There  are  cotton  mills  of  some  importance  in 
Madras  and  elsewhere  in  the  consular  district  and  the  waste  from 
these  factories  is  utilized  further  in  local  industries,  so  that  there  is 
little  surplus  to  export.    The  mills  supply  enough  for  local  needs 
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and  there  is  generally  no  necessity  for  importation.  Local  mills 
formerly  sent  some  waste  to  the  Bombay  Presidency  for  utilization 
there.  Most  of  the  soft  waste,  such  as  fly,  motes,  strips^  etc,  is 
bought  from  local  mills  by  native  firms  for  use  in  making  up  f ounda- 
tioi^  for  carpets. 

The  price  of  cotton  waste  is  approximately  two-thirds  the  price  of 
raw  cotton.  It  is  sold  only  in  wnolesale  lots  made  up  into  bales  of 
300  pounds  each  and  is  used  for  cleaning  purposes.  The  usual  trade 
terms  are  cash,  except  to  approved  customers,  who  are  given  up  to 
90  days'  credit,  the  actual  period  being  decided  by  mutual  agreement. 

Exports  by  sea  of  cotton  waste  from  Madras  reached  a  value  of 
more  than  $M,000  in  1912-13  and  1913-14.  In  other  veai-s  thev  have 
been  much  less;  for  example,  $4,400  in  1910-11,  $9,730  in  1911-12,  and 
$4,700  in  1914-15. 

JAPAN. 

CHOSEN. 
[Vice  Consul  Raymond  S.  Cuitlce,  SeonLl 

Practically  the  entire  crop  of  American  cotton  produced  in  Chosen 
is  exported  to  Japan,  the  native  cotton  being  manufactured  by  house 
industries  for  use  primarily  as  cotton  batting.  No  separate  figures 
are  given  for  cotton  linters;  and  this  product,  if  found  at  all,  is 
doubtless  included  in  the  exports  of  raw  cotton  to  Japan.  I  have 
been  able  to  learn  of  no  native  uses  for  linters. 

There  are  no  cotton  mills  in  Chosen.  Consequently  there  is  no  pro- 
duction of  cotton  waste^  and  as  the  tables  of  imports  make  no  sepa- 
rate mention  of  this  article,  its  use  is  probably  negligible. 

The  imports  of  cotton  batting  into  Chosen  for  the  five  years  ended 
in  1914  are  shown  in  the  following  table,  Japan  and  China  being  the 
only  countries  that  participate  in  this  trade : 


Yean. 


Japan. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


China. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 


1,461,564 
1,929,312 
2,587^068 
2,526,666 
/  2, 067, 220 


6144,311 
198,039 
291,475 
801,764 
288,438 


4,488 
2,112 
6,468 
5,544 
2,772 


3S8 
794 
660 


Cotton  batting  is  sold  in  two  forms:  (a)  In  bundles  of  400  pack- 
ages, each  package  weighing  2.12  ounces;  (&)  in  bundles  of  400  pack- 
ages, each  package  weighing  3.3125  ounces.  Thirty  to  sixty  days' 
credit  is  granted  in  wholesale  transactions,  and  in  certain  cases  as 
much  as  ^  days  is  given.  Batting  is  used  in  Chosen  primarily  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  native  winter  clothing  and  of  quilts. 


KOBE. 

[Consul  George  N.  Westl 


Cotton  batting  is  manufactured  in  the  Kobe  consular  district  and 
is  exported  in  considerable  quantities.    It  is  made  in  two  qualities, 
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the  better  of  which  is  used  for  the  wadded  kimonos,  worn  by  the 
Japanese  in  winter,  and  the  second  for  bedquilts.  The  better  quality 
is  manufactured  from  cotton  that  is  imported  from  Tientsin,  China, 
or  from  the  thick-fibered  Japanese  cotton.  The  second  ^^de  is 
manufactured  from  a  mixture  of  fly  cotton,  made  in  the  mills,  and 
other  waste  cotton. 

Cotton  batting  for  export  is  usually  packed  in  bales  of  12  kwan 
(about  100  pounds)  net  weight.  Transactions  are  generally  done  on 
letters  of  credit,  but  with  known  customers  30  to  50  days'  credit  is 
granted. 

There  are  over  20  cotton  mills  in  this  consular  district,  where  about 
70  tons  of  cotton  waste  and  200  tons  of  cotton-thread  waste  are  pro- 
duced in  a  month.  The  first  kind  (cotton  waste)  is  used  in  Japan  for 
manufacturingguncotton  and  blankets,  or  else  it  is  remanufactured 
into  cotton.  When  the  price  of  the  local  product  is  too  high,  some 
cotton  waste  is  imported  from  Shangkhai,  China,  for  making  cotton 
blankets,  etc. 

As  regards  cotton-thread  waste,  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  pro- 
duction is  exported,  the  rest  being  consumed  locally  for  polishmg, 
machine  wiping,  packing,  etc.  Waste  is  packed  for  export  in  bales 
of  500  pounds  net. 

The  exports  from  Kobe  of  wadding  and  waste  during  the  five  years 
from  1910  to  1914,  inclusive,  were  as  follows: 


1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 


Cotton  wadding. 


Pounds. 


SS,837 
34,615 
50,889 
40,084 
08,837 


Value. 


«6,695 
3,433 
6,209 
5,784 
8,062 


Cotton-thread  waste- 


Pounds. 


6,433,901 
3,466,009 
5,771,193 
9,735,624 
11,002,897 


Valne^ 


9294,560 
170,526 
250,735 
430.192 
447,039 


There  is  no  market  in  this  consular  district  for  cotton  linters. 
About  15  years  ago,  a  trial  importation  of  a  small  amount  was  made 
by  a  cotton  company  of  Osaka,  but  since  then  none  has  been  im- 
ported. Practically  all  the  raw  cotton  imported  here  is  already 
ginned,  so  that  no  Imters  are  produced  for  exportation. 


NAGASAKI. 
[Consul  Carl  F.  Deichman.] 


Nagasaki  does  not  import  or  export  cotton  linters,  batting,  or  waste 
in  commercial  quantities.  A  little  waste  comes  in  from  time  to  time 
from  other  Japanese  centers,  and  a  little  is  shipped  to  the  Chinese 
mainland  occasionally.    There  is  no  local  production. 


TAIWAN. 
[Consul  Bdwln  L.  Neville,  Tansui.] 


So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  there  are  no  cotton  mills  of  any 
description  in  Taiwan  (Formosa).  There  is  no  cotton  grown,  except 
a  relatively  small  lot  for  experimental  j)urposes,  and  unspun  cotton 
is  used  only  for  wadding  quilts  or  wiping  machinery. 
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Statistics  of  imports  of  "  ginned  cotton  and  cotton  wadding  "  into 
Taiwan,  according  to  customs  returns  for  the  five  years  ended  in 
1914,  are  as  follows: 


v»» 

PouDdl. 

y^    |l                     Y^                     |Po^ 

Vrfofc 

MH,U1 

^ 

OT,W 

i8e.ogB 

All  of  these  imports  come  from  China  and  Japan.  There  are 
practically  no  exports. 

YOKOHAMA. 
[Consul  Grueral  GeorKe  H.  Sddmore.l 

Japan  exports  both  cotton  wadding  and  cotton  waste  hut  imports 
very  little  of  these  products.  None  of  these  goods  are  shippetl  into 
or  from  Yokohama,  however,  except  as  they  may  be  received  from 
Kobe  for  transshipment. 

Exports  of  cotton  wadding  from  Japan  during  the  four  years 
from  1911  to  1014,  inclusive,  by  principal  countries,  were  as  follows: 
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The  following  table  shows'  the  quantity  and  value  of  Japan's  ex- 
ports of  "  waKt«  cotton  and  waste-cotton  yarns,"  by  countries  of 
destination,  from  1911  to  1914; 
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All  other  countrtos 

45,  lot 

Total 

8,311,322;  247,611 

6,0S3,523 

300,790  8,347,166 

381,420 

1,SB0,S03 

472,039 

STRAITS  SETTLEMENTS. 

[Consul  General  Caspar  L.  Dreler.  Slngairore.1 

Imports  of  cotton  "wick  and  waste"  are  received  in  the  Straits 
Settlements  chiefly   from  the   United  Kingdom,  though  some   are 
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shipped  from  Hongkong,  British  India,  Germany,  China,  and,  in 
slill  smaller  quantities,  from  other  countries.  During  the  years  1910 
to  1914,  inclusive,  the  value  of  such  imports,  by  principal  countries 
of  origin,  was  as  follows : 


Countries. 


United  Kingdom. 

British  India 

Hongkong 

Germany 

China 


1910 


129.647 


2,920 

4,995 

181 


1911 


142.329 

1,356 

4,243 

4.300 

187 


1912 


147.707 

2,588 

2,181 

6,596 

1 


1913 


$48,988 
1,960 
3,868 
3,984 
9,016 


1914 


131.987 
1,243 
3,787 
1,349 

8,668 


There  are  no  cotton-manufacturing  establishments  in  the  Straits 
Settlements,  nor  is  there  any  native  cotton. 

TURKEY. 


SMYRNA. 
[Consul  George  Horton.] 

There  are  no  Government  statistics  showing  the  annual  imports 
and  local  industry  in  cotton  linters,  batting,  and  waste  in  Asiatic 
Turkey.  From  information  drawn  from  competent  sources,  how- 
ever, the  consumption  in  the  Smyrna  consular  district  is  estimated 
to  amount  to  424.500  to  707,500  pounds  of  cotton  linters,  111,200  to 
139,000  pounds  of  batting,  and  45,000  to  48,000  pounds  of  waste.  Of 
the  yearly  consumption  oi  linters  227,200  pounds  are  of  native  manu- 
facture, and  the  remainder  is  imported  principally  from  Italy  and 
Malta.  There  is  no  local  manufacture  oi  batting;  this  article  is  im- 
ported from  Italy  and  England. 

Waste  is  both  imported  and  manufactured  locally.  There  are  in 
Smyrna  two  spinning  factories,  one  producing  110,000  pounds  of 
soft  waste  and  26,400  pounds  of  thread  waste  annually,  and  the 
other  having  a  yearly  output  of  22,000  pounds  of  soft  waste  and  3,300 
pounds  of  thread  waste.  The  thread  waste  is  sold  locally,  but  the 
soft  waste  is  exported  to  Europe.  The  imported  article  is  furnished 
exclusively  by  Italy,  and  amounts  to  17,600  pounds  a  year  of  thread 
waste  and  22,000  pounds  of  soft  waste.  Part  of  the  waste  produced 
by  the  factories  here  is  consumed  by  them  and  part  is  sold  to  the 
railway  companies,  while  the  waste  imported  from  Europe  is  used 
by  the  mills  and  in  the  manufacture  of  mattresses. 

OTHER  TURKISH  CENTERS. 

Aleppo,  Bagdad,  Beirut,  Harput,  and  Trebizond  offer  small  induce- 
ments in  the  way  of  American  trade  in  cotton  linters,  batting,  or 
waste.    There  are  few  dealers  and  no  importers. 

OTHER  ASIATIC  COUNTRIES. 

Reports  received  from  British  North  Borneo,  French  Indo-China, 
Persia  (Teheran),  and  Siam  indicate  that  these  countries  offer  no 
prospect  of  any  considerable  trade  in  cotton  linters,  batting,  or  waste. 


AUSTRALASIA. 

AUSTRALIA. 

MELBOURNE. 

(Consul  WUIiam  C.  UMge\mtm.1 

The  uses  of  cotton  waste  in  the  Melbourne  consular  district  are 
practically  confined  to  machinery  cleaning,  wiping,  etc,  and  of  cotton 
batting  or  wadding  to  upholsterers'  and  tailors'  work  and  other  ordi- 
nary puri>oses.  Values  only  are  recorded  by  the  Australian  customs 
authorities.  The  imports  of  cotton  waste  and  waddings  and  cotton 
wool  into  the  States  included  in  the  Melbourne  consular  district  are 
shown  in  the  following  table  covering  1913  and  the  preceding  four 
years: 


ArtidM  and  states. 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

f'otton  wa«te: 

Victoria 

ISO,  466 
13,767 

u,9m 

162,154 
18,819 
22,702 

162,093 
23,812 
20,386 

t84.133 
22,551 
33.345 

$53,687 

South  Australia 

29.851 

Western  Australia 

23.530 

Total 

76,219 

98,675 

106,295 

140.019 

107.077 

WaddliiRK  and  cotton  wool: 

Victoria 

9.456 
3.708 
2,248 

11.835 
4,687 
2,852 

13,641 
8.657 
2,745 

25,871 
5,163 
2,389 

14,523 

South  Australia 

5,061 

Western  Australia 

8.377 

Total 

15,407 

19,374 

19,943 

33,423 

22,900 

These  imports,  with  the  exception  of  about  one-seventh  from  Japan 
and  a  very  small  amount  from  the  Straits  Settlements,  were  entirely 
the  i)roduct  of  English  factories.  Recently,  however,  Japanese  waste 
is  said  to  have  come  upon  this  market  in  much  larger  quantities, 
owing  to  a  substantial  increase  in  English  prices  and  the  irregularity 
of  shipments  from  that  country. 

Cotton  waste  is  free  of  customs  duty.  In  waddings  local  manu- 
facturers operating  under  the  protection  of  a  customs  duty  of  15 
per  cent  on  Englisn  goods,  increased  to  20  per  cent  on  the  products 
of  other  countries,  appear  to  have  the  market. 

The  opinion  of  all  dealers  interviewed  on  the  subject  of  this  report 
is  that  the  absence  of  American  trade  in  these  lines  is  due  solely  to 
price,  and  that  unless  British  prices  can  be  met  there  is  little  pros- 
pect of  business  being  done. 
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SYDNEY. 
[Consul  Genera]  J.  I.  Brittaln.] 

Imports  into  New  South  Wales  of  "  wadding  and  cotton  wool "  in- 
creased from  about  $16,000  in  1909  to  $28,000  in  1912  but  dropped 
to  $22,000  in  1913.  These  imports  came  almost  entirely  from  Eng- 
land. Imports  of  cotton  waste  into  New  South  Wales  reached  the 
maximum  of  $107,000  in  1913.  This  represented  a  steady  rise  from 
1909,  when  the  value  was  $70,000.  By  far  the  largest  part  came  from 
England,  but  Japan  also  contributed  an  increasing  quantity,  which 
in  1913  amoimted  to  about  one-fifth. 

OTHER  AUSTRALIAN  MARKETS. 

Newcastle  is  a  small  market  with  relatively  insignificant  takings 
of  cotton  linters,  batting,  or  waste.  The  market  is  reached  through 
Sydney  and  Melbourne. 

The  consumption  of  these  articles  in  Tasmania  is  so  limited  that  the 
aggregate  at  Hobart  is  not  deemed  worthy  of  separate  mention. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

[Consul  General  Alfred  A.  Winslow,  Auckland.] 

There  are  no  imports  of  cotton  linters  or  cotton  batting  in  New 
Zealand.  A  small  quantity  of  soft  cotton  waste,  ranging  from 
500,000  to  720,000  pounds  per  year,  is  imported  from  England  in 
bales  of  500  pounds  each.  It  is  entered  free  of  duty,  but  is  subject 
to  the  usual  primage  tax  of  1  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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ALGERIA. 

[Consul  Dean  B.  Mason.  Algiers.! 

According  to  the  statement  of  importers  of  cotton  waste,  confimied 
by  information  from  the  customhouse,  cotton  linters  are  not  im- 
ported into  Algeria.  Cotton  batting  and  cotton  waste  (apparently 
all  hard  waste)  are  imported  from  France,  where  they  are  produced 
by  the  large  cotton  factories  at  Eouen  and  other  manufacturing 
centers.  There  are  no  cotton  factories  in  Algeria,  and  the  small 
quantit)^  of  cotton  grown  in  this  country,  which  amounted  to  303,797 
pounds  in  1913,  is  snipped  in  bales  as  raw  cotton  to  French  factories. 

Imports  of  cotton  batting  and  cotton  waste  into  Algeria  during 
the  years  1910  to  1914  were  as  follows: 


Yean. 


63,036 

77,602 

113,538 

1918 1      70,107 

1914 91,932 


1910. 
1911. 
1912. 


Cotton  batting. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


$17,177 
19,493 
26,248 
17,370 


Cotton  waste. 


Pounds.     Value. 


05,671 
112,215 
145,736 
119,931 

74,295 


$3,474 
3,667 
4,633 

4.oa 


Cotton  batting  is  generally  ordered  directly  from  France  by 
mercers  and  druggists  and  is  put  up  in  packages  of  1  to  5  kilos. 
Cotton  waste  is  usually  imported  in  packages  of  100  kilos.  At 
present  cash  payments  are  exacted,  but  under  normal  conditions 
credits  of  30  days  or  of  3  months  are  allowed  after  delivery  of 
goods.  Cotton  batting  is  used  for  lining  garments,  coverlets,  etc. 
Cotton  waste  is  used  K)r  cleaning  machinery  in  factories  or  vessels. 
Algeria  is  not  an  industrial  country,  however,  and  the  demand  for 
cotton  waste  is  comparatively  small.  It  is  generally  purchased 
directly  from  French  manufacturers  or  their  agents. 

CANARY  ISLANDS. 

[Consul  George  K.  Stiles,  TenerUfe.] 

The  import  trade  in  cotton  wadding  in  the  Canary  Islands  is  of 
considerable  importance.  "Guata,"  as  the  wadding  is  called  locally, 
is  extensively  used  in  packing  bananas  for  exportation  to  England, 
Spain,  and  France.  Cotton  linters  have  never  been  imported  here, 
and  of  cotton  waste  (soft)  not  more  than  30  tons  a  year  is  consumed. 
This  is  imported  from  Manchester,  England,  packed  in  bales  weigh- 
ing 112  pounds.  About  5  tons  of  hard  waste,  produced  in  the  islands 
as  a  by-product  of  the  drawn  work  manufactured  by  hand  in  Oro- 
tava,  Teneriffe,  and  Santa  Cruz,  La  Palma,  is  used  for  wiping  ma- 
chinery. 

The  cotton  wadding  for  banana  packing  is  made  up  and  packed  in 
the  following  manner :  One  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of  wadding 
to  each  bale;  each  piece  1^ yards  long,  weighing  22  ounces;  width  oi 
wadding,  34  to  35  inches;  total  length  in  bale,  1,440  yards.  These 
bales  are  wrapped  in  stout  canvas  coverings  and  are  strongly  com- 
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?»ressed  with  thin  iron  bands.  [See  report  entitled  "  Cotton  Wadding 
or  Canary  Islands,"  in  Commerce  Reports  for  Dec.  27,  1915.] 
The  imports  of  cotton  wadding  and  cotton  waste  into  the  Canary 
Islands  during  the  years  1911  to  1914,  inclusive,  are  shown  by  coun- 
tries in  the  following  table.  The  official  statistics  do  not  differen- 
tiate between  wadding  and  waste,  but  private  inquiry  shows  that 
about  nine-tenths  of  the  imports  are  wadding,  or  "guata." 


Countries. 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Belgtum 

2,407 
45,619 

1297 
5,622 

45,599 
8,902 
5,661 
3,218 

15,629 

1,099 

699 

397 

6,086 
110 

1799 
14 

11,616 
202 

$1,544 

Germftny . , . .         .... 

27 

Netherlands 

Spain 

2,711 

334 

1,230 

161 

1,588 

7,700 

618,200 

1,584 

209 

Sweden 

1,013 

United  Kingdom 

598,070 

73,719 

537,054     66,292 

580,527 

76,231 

81,446 

United  States 

194 

Total 

i 

648,807 

79,973 

600,434 

74,116 

587,953 

77,205 

640,890 

84,433 

LIBYA. 

[Consul  W.  Roderick  Dorsey,  Tripoli.] 

Tripoli  is  not  a  cotton-growing  district,  and  the  fiber  is  not  im- 
ported in  the  raw  state ;  consequently  there  is  no  production  or  export 
of  cotton  linters,  batting,  or  waste.  Nor  are  linters  or  batting  im- 
ported, but  some  waste,  all  of  it  hard,  is  brought  in  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  machinery.  It  comes  from  Italy  packed  in  bales  of 
150  kilos  (330  pounds)  and  is  principally  white,  although  in  some 
instances  the  majority  of  threads  are  colored. 

Prior  to  the  Italian  occupation  in  1911  machinery  was  rare  and 
imports  of  waste  negligible.  Xew  machines  of  various  kinds  have 
been  installed,  and  an  increase  in  waste  consumption  has  naturally 
followed.  There  are  no  statistics  as  to  quantity  or  value,  but  esti- 
mates indicate  that  the  demand  is  still  unimportant.  Annual  im- 
f)orts  average  about  10,500  kilos  (23,100  pounds),  valued  at  6,700 
ire  ($1,300)  a  year,  exclusive  of  the  amount  used  by  the  Government 
for  railway  and  other  purposes,  which  is  requisitioned  from  supply 
depots  in  Italy.  There  are  about  125  miles  of  railway  in  Tripoli- 
tania,  operating  about  20  locomotives  and  about  200  freight  and  pas- 
senger cars.  There  is  no  chance  of  great  expansion  in  the  demand 
for  waste.  Tripoli  is  not  a  manufacturing  center  and,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  mineral  and  other  raw  material,  as  well  as  fuel,  is  not  likely 
to  become  important  in  the  waste  trade. 

All  the  principal  consumers  import  direct  from  Italy.  The  larger 
firms  have  had  supplies  sent  by  their  own  houses  in  Italy  and  terms 
have  been  a  matter  of  accounting  between  them.  Those  who  have 
imported  to  sell  again  have  bought  in  such  small  quantities  that 
terms  were  usually  cash. 

MADAGASCAR. 

[Consul  James  G.  Carter,  Tamatave.) 

The  customs  statistics  do  not  record  any  imports  of  cotton  linters, 
but  small  quantities  of  batting  and  waste  are  imported  into  Mada- 
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gascar.  Such  shipments  have  ranged  during  1910  to  1914  from 
3,400  to  13,300  pounds  of  batting  and  from  2,000  to  10,000  pounds  of 
waste,  the  largest  amounts  having  been  received  in  1912  and  1913. 

The  cotton  oatting  imported  into  Madagascar  is  confined  to  the 
kinds  used  for  medicinal  and  surgical  purposes,  there  being  no  de- 
mand for  that  used  for  manufacturmg  or  industrial  purposes. 
"  Hydrophile,"  or  absorbent  cotton,  is  used  mostly  for  washing 
wounds,  etc.,  and  is  perhaps  in  greatest  demand.  The  local  adminis- 
tration often  requires  this  class  of  cotton  for  use  in  hospitals  through- 
out the  island.  Carded  cotton  is  also  used  to  some  extent  in  the  hos- 
pitals and  by  local  physicians  for  dressing  wounds  and  other  surgi- 
cal and  medicinal  purposes.  Medicated  or  impregnated  cotton  may 
be  found  in  the  local  pharmacies,  but  there  is  practically  no  demand 
for  this  article. 

The  cotton  for  the  Government,  which  represents  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  entire  amount  imported,  is  either  purchased  through  ad- 
judication or  sent  out  direct  through  the  purchasing  office  of  the 
Department  of  Colonies  in  France.  These  orders  or  contracts  usu- 
ally stipulate  that  the  goods  shall  be  of  French  make.  The  small 
quantity  of  this  cotton  handled  otherwise  by  the  trade  is  carried  by 
the  different  druggists  throughout  the  island.  Batting  is  not  car- 
ried by  wholesale  merchants  for  sale  to  the  local  trade.  The  indi- 
vidual druggists  usually  place  their  orders  direct,  through  French 
commission  houses,  on  open  account  or  credit  of  90  days. 

The  various  hardware  dealers  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  island 
usually  carry  in  stock  about  300  to  350  pounds  of  this  merchandise 
in  order  to  supply  occasional  demands,  which,  in  Tamatave,  amount 
to  about  75  to  100  pounds  per  month.  This  material  is  also  purdiased 
by  local  firms  through  Fench  commission  houses. 

UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

CAPE  TOWN. 
[Vice  Consul  John  W.  Dye.] 

Cotton  linters  are  practically  unknown  in  this  country,  apparently 
not  being  imported,  manufactured,  or  used.  Cotton  batting  is  im- 
ported on  a  small  scale,  principally  for  the  use  of  tailors  and  makers 
of  bedding,  but  there  are  no  separate  statistics  for  these  imports. 

Imports  of  cotton  waste  into  the  Union  of  South  Africa  during  the 
years  1910  to  1914  are  shown,  by  coimtries  of  origin,  in  the  following- 
table  : 


Gotmtries. 


1910 


mi 


1012 


1018 


1914 


Belgiom 

Gennany , 

India 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Norway 

United  Kingdom. 
United  States.... 


(14,881 

23,587 

1,182 


306 


77,370 
180 


Total. 


117,524 


Reexported  to  all  countries . 


11,031 

52,874 

1,445 


S116 

41,008 

1,260 

170 


5,810 

141 

97,407 

822 


199 

80,417 

1,708 


1822 

51,721 
350 


14 

233 

90,867 

1,109 


159,530 


134,478 


145,116 


472 


467 


tl9 

22,940 

1,030 


56« 
93,608 
12»4M 


131, 2U 
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These  figures  indicate  that  most  of  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of 
England,  with  Germany  second.  Imports  from  the  United  States 
became  important  only  m  1914,  when  they  amounted  to  about  11  per 
cent  of  the  total.    English  waste  comes  principally  from  Manchester. 

Cotton  waste  is  generally  imported  in  bales  weighing  approxi- 
mately 560  pounds,  or  four  to  the  ton.  The  usual  terms  of  sale  are 
cash  against  documents,  with  2  per  cent  discount.  It  is  used  in  this 
country  principally  for  wiping  machinery  and  for  packing,  and  the 
railroads  and  mining  companies  are  the  biggest  consumers.  The 
demand  is  almost  entirely  for  cheap,  colored,  hard  waste. 

DURBAN. 
[Consal  William  W.  Masterson.] 

The  principal  districts  in  South  Africa  where  waste  is  used  to 
any  extent,  according  to  the  leading  importer  of  Durban,  are  the 
Band,  where  it  is  used  in  the  high-class  machinery  of  the  gold  mines, 
and  Natal,  where  quantities  are  used  in  the  sugar  refineries,  other 
manufacturing  industries,  and  the  railroads.  The  waste  for  the 
railroads  is  generally  imported  by  this  large  dealer  by  contract  into 
Durban,  and  from  here  distributed  throughout  the  Union.  The 
waste  imported  for  use  in  Natal  is  of  a  low  grade,  classified  as  col- 
ored waste,  and  contains  a  mixture  of  all  sorts  of  colored  material. 

There  has  been  a  small  demand  here  for  waste  for  special  filtering 
purposes,  composed  entirely  of  linen  thread,  but  tne  demand  is 
diminishing,  as  filter  pads  specially  made  are  now  coming  into  use. 

The  waste  used  in  this  district  comes  in  compressed  5-hundred- 
weight  bales,  but  occasionally  it  is  packed  into  five  bags  containing 
1  hundredweight  each  and  then  pressed  into  bales.  As  the  trade  in 
waste  is  comparatively  small,  most  of  it  being  secured  by  contract 
for  a  term  of  years,  the  business  here  is  in  the  hands  of  one  man. 

JOHANNESBURG. 
[Coneul  Edwin  N.  Ounsaulns.] 

Cotton  waste  is  used  in  large  quantities  in  the  gold  mines  of  the 
Witwatersrand,  as  well  as  in  parages,  machinery  concerns,  and  re- 
pair shops.  Its  greatest  use  is  in  tne  cleaning  and  polishing  of 
metal  parts,  and  in  some  instances  for  packing  around  f rictional  parts 
of  machinery,  in  combination  with  oil  or  lubricating  grease.  It  is 
imported  in  bales  of  500  pounds. 

There  are  no  manufacturers  of  cotton  waste  in  the  entire  Union 
of  South  Africa  or  in  Rhodesia,  the  demand  being  met  by  imports 
principally  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States.  In  the  statistics  there  is  no  differentiation  between  hard 
and  soft  cotton  waste. 

According  to  the  best  statistics  obtainable,  the  consumption  of 
cotton  waste  in  the  mines  of  the  Transvaal  during  1914  was  as 
follows: 


Items. 


Potmds. 
Value.. 


Coal 
mtnes. 


34,333 
$3,032 


Diamond 
mines. 


17,074 
11,582 


Gold 
mines. 


605,258 
155,911 


other 
mines. 


12,726 
11,260 


Total. 


669,386 
161,785 
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COTTON   LINTERS,  BATTING,  AND  WASTE. 


In  the  Orange  Free  State  the  consumption  of  cotton  waste  in 
the  diamond  and  coal  mines  in  1914  amounted  to  35,473  pounds,  val- 
ued at  $2,871. 

Imports  of  cotton  waste  into.  Southern  Rhodesia  for  the  five  years 
ended  in  1914,  with  the  countries  of  origin,  were  as  follows: 


Cotmtries. 

1010 

1911 

1913 

1913 

1014 

Oermimy 

S510 
2,107 
6,832 

S184 

S145 

S34 

India 

2,408 

PnltfKl  RSi^gdoiTi 

4,880 

12,302 

$4,319 

8,961 

Total 

9,440 

6,064 

13,447 

4,319 

6,908 

The  terms-  of  purchase  usually  extended  to  importers  of  cotton 
waste  are  cash  against  documents,  with  discount  of  2  per  cent  or 
more,  or  a  time  credit  of  30  to  60  days,  according  to  the  standing  of 
the  customer. 

The  exports  of  cotton  waste  from  South  Africa  are  insignificant; 
the  total  value  of  exports  from  the  Union  in  1912  was  $470;  in  1913, 
$465 ;  and  in  1914,  $694.  All  of  this,  except  the  little  taken  for  ship's 
stores,  was  shipped  to  Portuguese  East  Africa  and  the  Belgian 
Kongo. 

Cotton  batting  (or  wadding^  is  imported  and  used  in  compara- 
tively small  quantities  in  Soutn  Africa,  about  the  only  users  being 
tailors,  upholsterers,  and  cap  makers.  All  of  this  product  hitherto 
imported  has  come  irom  the  United  Kingdom.  There  are  no  statis- 
tics giving  the  imports  of  batting  into  the  Johannesburg  consular  dis- 
trict or  into  the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  term  "  cotton  linters  "  is  unknown  in  a  commercial  sense  by  im- 
porters and  exporters  here.  No  product  of  this  name,  in  either  its 
manufactured  or  unmanufactured  state,  is  marketed  in  ti^is  district 
or  exported  to  other  countries,  as  far  as  can  be  learned. 

OTHER  AFRICAN  COUNTRIES. 

Reports  received  from  British  East  Africa  and  the  Kongo  indicate 
that  there  is  little  trade  in  cotton  linters,  batting,  or  waste  in  Mom- 
basa or  in  Boma.  The  trade  in  the  Monrovia  district  of  Liberia  and 
in  Tangier,  Morocco,  is  likewise  insignificant.  Portuguese  East 
Africa  has  a  small  business  in  these  articles  in  the  distrid^  of  which 
Lourenco  Marques  is  the  center. 


